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KALI • • 


AW^ the sea. See Sea-Kale. 

Kakndar. See Calendar. 

KAClf Salt wort, or Salsolat U4 
genus of plants, consisting of twenty- 
five spedes, natives of Siberia and the 
south of £uro|)e ; two coininoii to our 
own sea-coasts. The following are the 
specie* most deserving of notice : 

The Kali, an herbaceous decumbent 
^annual plant, rising five or six inches in 
height, with branches issuing in all di- 

3 *o*)f : the leaves are spinous, rough, 
subulate ; flowers axillary ; calyx 
ni^rgined : indigenous to our own sea- 
^ shores. 


The Rosacea, is an»herbaceous, erect, 
annual plant, fire or six iuth^s high ; 
ifIcJigeiious to Asia. * 

The Soda, with herbaceous spread* 
iug leaves, unarmed, Imi^, and fleshy ; 
a native of the south of Europe. 

The Vermiculat^, is a shrutiby peren- 
nial plant, with hoary and pribkly 
brunches, rising three*or foai^^et high ; 
indigenous to Spain and Siberia. 

All the species, like the salivornia, or 
kelp, are emplo}ed for obtaining the 
so^a, or barilla of commerce. See Ba- 
ri liA. Soda, and Kelp. 

KALI, a tegn applied, in some of 
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the |>tiarniacopc]|^' to potasli, and se- 
veral of Us conniilnatiom* \ 

KELPi ChLJisswoftt, Sal-Kali, or 
Sa/ioorii!% 4 ' gtenas of plants, consist- 
ing of ikine. species, found oi% the sea- 
shores most countries ; the two fol- 
lowing'^e indigenous to England : the 
/ifr6aeeiidr glass^|rort» with join^ 

ed, thick, succulent sfUks, trailing on 
the ground } aiillthej^tflift)5a, or Shrub- 
by glass-wort, with a shrubby erect 
stem. They are both perennial, aiwl 
found largely on the Sheppy island; 
and are the kelp of the comiuoti peo- 
ple, who cut jfhem towards the latter 
end of summer when they are fully 
groyfn, on account of the great quan- 
tity of alkali which they conjaui; to 
'obtain i^bich they first dry them in the 
sun, mud then burn them into ashes, 
wheqee the suit is easily procured in a 
puri state. But the ashes alone are 
often used in the manufacture of soap 
and glass. 

The term kelp is applied not only to 
these particular^lants and their ashes, 
but also to the ashes of various kinds 
of sea-wrack, which are drjed and burnt 
in the same manner, on various partsof 
the sea-coast of this country. The pro- 
duce* is an impure carbonate of soda, 
and which h Used in large quantities in 
^ the manufacture of black bottle glass. 
See Sea Wrack. 

« Tile ashes of kelp make an excellent 
manure. 

. KERMES, round reddish grains, 
about the size of peas^ found in Spain, 
Italy, and the south of France, adhe- 
ring to the* 6ranches of the scarlet odk. 
Tli^y are the nidus of a minute red ani- 
mal called coccus ilicis. The confection 
ofalkermes, a useless sweetmeat, or sy- 
rup, formerly found in the ^lops, was 
prepared with ^ese. 

. Ke^. S^e Lo6K. 

Kihes^ See Chii^blains. 

KIO, the young of the goat* See 
Goat. • 

KIDNAPPING, a forcible taking 
away, or seizing of, any man, w<inian, 
or child, from tlieir native soil, arid con- 
veying them to foreign'counfcries, Per- 
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f(on9^i|i%5fcpf such cr^ nes are liable^lo 
fine and imprisonment. 

Kldnigheun. See Dean. 

KlDfiftV-VETCH, Lady’s Fin- 
ger, or^nt^llh\ a genus of plants 
^consisting o^wenty-one species, some 
herbaceous, some shrubby ; chiefly na^ 
tives of Africa and the south of Eu- 
rope. The vulncr^ria^ only, is indige- 
nous to our own country : it is triennial, 
with yellow flowers, sometimes mcliuiiig 
to reddish. Most of the restare cultiva- 
ted in oiir erardens for their beauty. 

KIDNEYS, or Renes^ two abdomi- 
nal visceri^ shaped like a kidney-bean, 
which secrete the urine. They are si- 
tuated on each lumbar region, behind 
the peritoneum. They are generally 
surrounded with more or less tat. The 
absorbents which accompany the blood- 
vessels of the kidneys, terminate in the 
thoracic duct. The excretory <luct of 
each viscus is called the ureter. It 
commences at the middle, or pelvis of 
the kidney, where the blood enters it, 
and is at tirst a large membranous bag, 
which diminishes like a funnel, till it 
becomes a long narrow channel. The 
ureters convey the urine from the kW- 
neys to the bladder, which they perfo- 
rate obliquely. 

Nephritis^ or injiammatton of the 
kidneys, is accompanied with the sym|>- 
toms comnlon to other inflammations, 
but its distinguishing mark is pain in 
the region of the kidneys, which is 
sometimes obtuse, more frequently pun- 
gent. It is also often accompanied by 
a shooting along the course of the 
, urethra, and is sometimes attended with 
.a drawing up of the testicle, and a 
numbness of the limb on the affected 
side ; these last symptoms also attend 
the inflammation arising from a stone 
in the kidney or urethra. This disease 
is also adboropauied with frequent vo- 
mittiug, with costiveness, and colic 
pains. The urine is usually of a deep' 
red colour, and voided in small quan- 
tity at a lime. 

The remote causes of this disei^se 
may be various ; but the most frequent 
is that of calcareous mutter obstructing 
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the urinary duc4>, or calculi formed in 
the pelvis of the kidney, and either re- 
'mainirif^ there or falling into the ureter. 

The cure of this disease consists in 
bleeding, external fomentation, fre- 
quent emollient clysters, cqpiing purga-* 
tives, and by the free use of mild de- 
mulcent liquids. If the kidney should 
suppurate, the treatipent is to be nearly 
the same as in the suppuration of the 
liver. See Liver. The patient is also 
to take infusions of linseed, or decoc- 
tion of marsh-mallow root for his com- 
mon drink, after the abscess is broken, 
in order to dilute the urine, and pre- 
vent it stimulating the surface of the 
ulcer. The Peruvian bark may also, 
in this stage, be advantageously given. 
The food should be such as to keep up 
the strength of the patient. Lyin^ on 
the back, as it prevents the passage of 
the urine into (the bladder, should be 
avoided. As, however, this is always an 
alarming complaint, a physician ought, 
as soon as possible, to be consulted. 

Injiammation of the kidneys of horses^ 
is sometimes caused by the immode- 
rate use of diuretics. In this disease 
the animal usually stands with his hind 
legs stretched out ; there is a tender- 
•ness about the loins, and a stiffness in 
the motion of the hind parts. He fre- 
quently attempts to void his urine, but 
only a few drops, with pai5 and diffi- 
culty, are expelled : this complaint is 
also sometimes attended with symptoms 
of colic, the horse often lying down and 
rollings The best remedies are plentiful 
bleedit]^, emollient clysters, an oily 
laxative, and covering the loins with a 
fresh sheep-skin, the wool side outwards. 
But diuretics must be, by all means, 
avoided. 

KILDERKIN, a cask containing 
18 gallons beer measure. 

Kilkenny CoaL See CoAi 
^ KILN, or stove, a fabric formed for 
admitting heiit, in order to dry or burn 
thi^igs contained tlierein. A variety 
of kilns are used in this country, such 
brick-kilns, tile-kilns, malt-kilns, 
Imie-kilns, &c : we cannot enter into 
a description of each of these, but we 
may observe that malt-kilns hW* been 
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latterly heated by j/eadt, and from the 
ease and lyiiformity with which malt 
can be heated by such process^ it must 
not only be the most economical but 
the best, g 

KING-FISHER, or Alcedo, a ge- 
nus of birds, containing^ upwards of 
ijjprty species. It chieflj^ frequents ri- 
vers, and lives on fishes, which it caten- 
es with curioas dexterity ; swallows its 
prey whole, but brings up the undi- 
gested parts ; though short winged, it 
flies with great swiftness ; its predomi- 
nant colour is blue, in different ^ades ; 
nostrils smal^ and in most Irovered with 
feathers. The followiiJ§ are the chief : 
The cristata, or Crested king-fi»lier : 
two varieties. The formdsaf or Splen- 
did king-fisher ; the most beatitiful oP 
th^ gemis, with tail short, body yellow- 
ish green ; shoulders, throat, and rump 
yellow; wings and crown blue ^ bill 
yellowish horn-colour ; head with a 
bright yellow stripe on each side ; smal- 
ler wing coverts edged with yellow ; legs 
reddish brown ; native "of South Ame- 
rica. The ispidcy or Coii\mon king- 
fisher, the Halcyon oF the poets the 
purpurea^ or Purple king-fisher ; — the 
aicyon, or Belted king-hsher, of which 
there are four varieties ; — and thecA/wro- 
cephala, or Green-headed king-tisher. " 

KINO, or Gum Kino, formerly call- 
ed red astringent gum, is the product of 
an unknown tree. It has been brought* 
fioin the eastern as well as the western 
hemisphere; from Africa, the East. In-, 
dies. Botany bay, J/imaica, &c. The 
kino now found in the shops comes 
ftbm India: it is said from* Am boy na. 

is inodorous, very rough, and slightly 
bitter when first tasted, but afterwards 
sweetish. It is in small, dark-brouu, 
shining, brittle fragments, ^^hich ap- 
pear like portions of dyed exiracUbro- 
ken doivn. Indeed^ we have always 
suspected kino to be manufactured from 
log-wood, or somesiich astringent woods , 
and we still tuspect that it is* the p*o- 
d^ct of no one tree. The best meu- 
struam for it is diluted alcohol. 

Kiiio is a powerful astringent. Like 
catechu if is employed in obstinate 
diarrbcpas, uierine and intestinal hsc- 
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morrhages, aiidtfluor albus ; but it is 
less certain in its operatioi\ than cate* 
chu. lUs applied externally as a styp- 
tic, and tp tone to, and dimiinsh 
the discharge of, fl.ibby and Jl-condi- 
tioned ulcers. It is given internally in 
substance, in the form of watery infu- 
sion, or in lincfiire. The dose in gub| 
btanre is fioru ten grains to hall a 
drachm. The Tincture^ which is made 
with one biince and a half of kino, in 
powder, and one pint of proof spirit, 
macerating for fourteen days, and 
Strainii^,* is given in doses from one 
drachm to ttvo.* It shoulcj not be for- 
gotten that soltrtions of isinglass, sul- 
phate of iron, tartarised antimony, the 
alkalies, the strong acids, nitrate of sil- 
<Ver, muriate of mercury, and ‘super- 
acetate of lead, are incompatible^n pj;e- 
scriptions with kino. 

KtTCHEN, an apartment, or room 
destined for the dressing of {)rovisions, 
and prefiari ng them for the table. 

Y or si earn’ kitchens^ he,, see Boiler : 
[ot ship kiichens,%^{ie Distillation. 

Kitchen Garden. See Gardening, 

Kite. See Falcon. 

Kiltiwdke. Sec Gull. 

KNEE, in auatoiny, the joint where 
the is joined to the thigh. 

Tlie knee-^un, or oap, called in ana- 
tomy patella, is a small Hat bone, which, 
in some measuie, resemldcs the common 
^tigure of a heart, with its point down- 
waids, and is placed at the fore-part of 
the joint of the knee. The use ^f this 
bone is to defend the jotnt fiom injury ; 
it also tends to increase the power of 
the muscles",, whicli act in the extensidh 
of the leg. 

The knee is liable to several acci- 
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dents and diseases, t le principal of 
which is White Swelling, which see* 
Knee-lioUy. See Butcher’s broom. 
Knee-pan. See Knee, 

KNOI" - GRASS, or Polygonum 
dviculare, is |(>un(l in the wastes of our 
own country, with short, oblong, or li- 
near leaves, and a procumbent herba- 
ceous stem. It is <|f no importance. 

KNOWLEDGE, that information, 
or those ideas, which we acquire, or are 
impressed upon the mind, by the exer- 
cise of both the bodily and intellectual 
faculties. The best knowledge is that 
which enables us toact most virtuously, 
because virfue is the foundation of ge- 
nuine happiness. Learning, properly 
so called, is not essential to a virtuous 
life, although considerable knowledge 
most undoubtedly is so : for ignorance 
is, ifi innumerablie instances, the parent 
of error and of crime. 

All our knowledge is derived prima- 
rily from the external impressions which 
we receive from lime to time after wc 
come into the world; and, of course, 
from those objects by which we are im- 
mediately surrounded. Hence the ne- 
cessity of Education, and of such ait 
education too as shall impart to us that 
knowledge which will enable us to act 
with propriety in that society of which 
we form an integral part. See Cir- 
cumstance#, Education, and Mind. 

Knowlfdoe is Power ; omnipotent her 
fcway, 

When Truth andjustico lead her onward way • 
Effects evolviii" as she speeds along, 

In one wide sweeping flood, clear, bri^t, and 
strong. 

Knowledge is power — O were such power 
ne’er us’d 

For aught save good ; but ah, how oft abus 4 < 
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LABDANUM, or Ladanum, a ra- 
sitious juice exuding frcin the. leaves of 
tliC cystus ere liens, and formerly an in- 
tR4 
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gredient in the stomacnic plaster of the 
pharmacopoeias, but now expunged. 
LABORATORY, or £labobato« 
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RY, in chemistry^ the room or office in 
which the processes me carried on. 

The laboratory is geneiidly con- 
structed with an open chnnnoy, in sinh 
a wav, tliat if any unexpected explosion 
bhouUl take placg, the i}^nit|fd iiiuteiials* 
nn^ht fiu(i a ready escape, Jt is fur- 
nished, also, with suitable benches, mor- 
tars, a sand heat, aiStill, a variety of 
glass vessels, consisting of retorts, ma- 
tiassesjhydro-prieiirnatic apparatus, fun- 
nels, &c. &c. And a circular furnace 
for the pur[)Ose of boiling, melting, and 
other processes requiring the immediate 
contact of fire. But, indeec^ from the 
great vaiiety of opeiations in chemistry, 
elahoratories are constructed and titled 
up very difiVrently, Tiie light, how- 
ever, in them all, is most desirable, 
when thrown down from above ; and of 
course an elaboraiorv ought not to liave 
any looiji, l(>ft, or budding over it. One 
of the most coimplete elaboratorlcs may 
be seen at the Koyal Institution. A de- 
scnplioa, w ith plat( s, of this laboratory, 
aie prefixed to Mr. Bhandl’s Manual 
of Vhcmtslry, 

It may be some satisfaction to persons 
oF small means, tube informed, that most 
of the admiiable researches of Scheei., 
•Priestly, Craw ford, and Berthol- 
LET, were conduett d by means of a veiy 
simple and cheap appaiatn^. 

LABOUR, in a general sense, im- 
])lies tbeexeition of human strength in 
the performance of any kind of work. 

How irksome soever may be bodily 
labourite peisons unaccustomed to it, 
and injurious as excessive labour un- 
questionublN is, yet that moderate labour 
furnishes one of the best means for the 
preservation of health, and the prolon- 
gation of human life, can admit of no 
question. We do not mean of course 
by such labour, one uniform and con- 
stant motion of the body, such as that 
of some mechanical employments, hut 
the varied labour which is found, forex- 
ug’iple, in the routine of agricultural 
employments throughout the year. By 
^noclerate labour we mean, such as in- 
duces a certain degree of fatigue, but 
not such as that, upon a cessation of the 
labour, the faculties of Dotb*body and 
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mind are so much exlia*nst€d as to be 
incapable of action, and require consi- 
derable rest, or even sleep, io»recover 
their bealtby t< nc. Again, what Is rno- 
deiate laf:|)nr, must, of course, depend 
upon tl'.e edvic.ition, babiis, and strengtii 
of the individual. Four or six hours a 
d|y, however, of miisculAi exertion, di- 
vided into two, or perhaps three alter- 
nations of activity, witli di&tance.s of 
rest between them, equal to the time 
engployed in labour, whether that labour 
be walking, riding, digging in a garden, 
&c. &c. will be moderate for tnos^e who* 
are inany deg/ee accustcHiiefl to it ; and 
those who are not, canno'fleo soon adopt 
some plan liy which their health ma 3 *be, 
by such means, promoted iftid improved. 
The injunction that man should eat Ins* 
brciid by the sweat of his biow, is, con- 
trary to the received of)inion of it, a 
most benevolent one. Nor, .‘'Cei ng«lhat 
labour is so necessary to our health, 
should It be consulered degrading : in- 
deed, that which contributes so essenti- 
ally to our well being cannot be degia- 
ding. We do not know how far some 
of our patricians may be disposed to go, 
in setting tbernseUes an example of la- 
bour, i)ut of tins we feci assured, that 
in a moral and politital view, ami for 
their health’s sake, such exatuple would 
be fraught with iinalculable benefit, 
not only to tliemselves, but to mankind. 
In a word, as we have said under the ar- 
ticle (Gymnastic Exercises, (towhich, 
as welt as to exercise, w e refer our rea- ^ 
deis,) let labour*becqme FASHIONABLE, 
and a considerable improvement in the 
and morals of the wb6le commu- 
nity must necessarily be the result. See 
also Employment. 

Labrador stoufi. See Feldspar. 
LABCIRN UM, Tree-t|^efoil, or 
Cytisus, a genus of plants, cornprcjicnd- 
ing twenty-five sfie^ies, t^cattcied over 
the globe ; several of them arbore- 
ous and lofty. Those most woithy of 
notice, and chiefiy cultivated iu our 
gardens, are the following : 

'J'he laburnum^ or large deciduous cy- 
tisus*; the sessifolius ; the nigricans, 
or dun-AIoiirM cytisus ; the cytisus 
with erect spikes of flowers proceeding 
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from tlip Bides of the branches ; the cy- 
tisus, with single lateral foot stalks to 
the flowers j the cytisus, with flowers 
collected in heads and branches lying 
on the grocnd ; the cytisus, irith lateral 
bunches of flowers ; the cytisus, with 
single 8pear-sj;iaped narrow leaves ; the 
cytisus, with lateral flowers, hairy leavfe, 
and an herbaceous stalk ; the cytisus, 
with pinnated leaves. 

The first species is a native of Swit- 
zerland, and grows to be a very lai'ge 
..tree. The second, third, fifth, sixth, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth species, are na- 
tives of the southern parts of Europe, 
and as they grow to be eight or ten feet 
higli, and in May are beautifully loaded 
with long strings of yellow flowers, 
tnake a' very agreeable appearance in 
tlie garden. * '' 

They are all propagated by seeds, 
which should be sown in Marcli in a bed 
of good fresh light earth. They require 
afterwards very little care or attention, 
except to be guarded from snails and 
weeds. 

The fourth, seventh, and eleventh 
ipecies are natives of the Indies, and too 
tender to bear the open air of this coun- 
try ; they must, therefore, be placed in 
a wafm stove ; and may be raised from 
> seeds sown Ih a hot bed. 

LAC, a substance formed by an in- 
sect, supposed the coccus lacca, and de- 
« posited in different species of trees, 
chiefly in the East Indies. It appears 
.to be a secretion from the female insect, 
for the purpose of gluing its eggs to the 
branches ‘of the tree upon which ih^. 
are placed ;'and, also, for the purpose 
of providing the young larvas with food 
as soon as the rays of the sun have given 
them animation. It consists, ^ upon a 
minute exa'.ni nation, of a multitude of 
minute bags, each bag having a variety 
of distincj cells like a honey-comb, but 
of a different shape. The lac insect is 
propagated in India in a similar way 
which the^cochincnl insect is; and for 
the purpose of the production of lac. 
The various kinds of lac distinguished 
in commerce are stick lotC, which is the 
substance in its natural state, investing 
the small twigs of the tree j seed lac^ 


which is tlie same brol^en off, and, when 
melted, called shell-lac. According tcr^ 
Mr. Hatchet, these diftcrent lacs “ 
are composed of the following sub- 
stances : — 

Stick lar. Seed lac. Shell lac. 


Resin 

,68,0 

B8,5 

90,9 

Colouring matter 

10,0 

2,5 

0,5 

Wax 

‘ 6,0 

4,5 

4,0 

Gluten 

5,5 

2,0 

2,8 

Foreign bodies, . 

6,5 

0,0 

0,0 

Loss 

4,0 

2,5 

1,8 


100 

100 

100 


When 'water is poured on stick lac 
coarsely powdered, it soon begins to 
turn red, and, by heating, a crimson co- 
loured solution is obtained. Alcohol 
dissolves a large portion of all the kii^ls 
of lac. Potash and soda dissolve, also, 
all kinds of lac. Lac forms the basis of 
sealing wax, (see that article.) It is 
also used as an ingredient in spirit var- 
nish, and lacquer. Shell lac, as it does 
not dissolve in water, forms a convenient 
cement for broken glass and earthen-* 
ware, being melted by the flame of a 
candle, or other method, if the articles 
afterwards used be not made hot so as 
to melt the lac. Lac also affords a beau- , 
tiful scarlet dye. See the next article. 

White Lac, a waxy substance 
brought frofi India, and which appears 
to have a close analogy to bees’ wax. An 
acid has been obtained from this sub- 
stance, which has been called laccic 
acid. 

LAC DYE, and Lac Lake, two ar- 
ticles now regularly imported from the 
East Indies into this country, and used 
for the purpose of dyeing a beautiful 
scarlet. They ’appear to be the colouring 
matter of seed lac, obtained from it in 
India by a process not generally known. 
Both theso articles are in lumps or cakes, 
of a dark reddish, or blackish colour. 
They are obtained in commerce of very 
different degrees of purity. A Mr. 
W’^right, of Great St. Helen’s, Bishop- 
gate Street, prepares a liquid dye from 
them, which, we understand, imparts a 
more permanent and beautiful scarlet 
to cloth, yarn, stuff^, and silk, than can 
be obtained from even cochineal itself. 
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Lactic Acid, ^ee Milk. 

LACEy in commerce, a worli com- 
posed of many threads of gold, silver, 
silk, cotton, flax, &c. interwoven one 
with the other, and worked upon a pil- 
low* with spindles, according to the pat- ^ 
tern designed ; the open work being 
(ormed with pins, which are placed and 
displaced as the spindles are moved. 

Bone lace, is a lace made much in 
the same manner as that of gold and 
silver ; the pattern of the lace is fixed 
upon a large round pillow, and pins 
being stuck into the holes, or openings 
in the pattern, the threads are interwoven 
by means of a number of bobbins, made 
of bone or ivory, each of which contains 
a small quantity of fine thread in such 
a manner, as to make the lace exactly 
resemble the pattern. Lace of this 
'kind is made in great quantities *in 
13 u k 1 nghumshi re. 

J3ut within these few years, a conside- 
rable revolution in the manufacture of 
lace has taken place. Cotton, even in 
the making of bone lace, has completely, 
in England, superseded the use of flax. 
And at Nottingham, and some other 
places, is now manufactured a lace of 
finer quality, and considerably more 
flegant in its appearance, than any bone 
lace whatever, at about one- third the 
price of bone lace. This lace is made 
by the loom, and is coutradi^inguished 
by the name of 13ritish lace. 

No gold, or silver, or copper thread 
lace, fringe, or any work made thereof, 
can be imported, under the penalty of 
look, and forfeiture of the goods. 

Thread lace, of foreign manufacture, 
must be imported in quantities of not 
less than 12 yards, unless of the value of 
2 l. or upwards per yard, or solely for 
private use ; if lace, so imported, shall 
be joined or pieced, it is liable to for- 
feiture. Foreign lace can only be im- 
ported into the port of London. 

* Licenses must be obtained annually 
from the stamp office for the sale of 
foreftu and British lace. 

J.ACHRYMAL GLAND, a gland 
situated above the external angle of the 
orbit, in a peculiar depression of the 
rrontal bone. It secretes the tears, and 
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conveys them to the eye ty ks excretory 
ducts. 

LACKERS, or Lacquers, •are var- 
nishes, generally more or less yellow, 
applied t(|tin, brass, and other metals, 
to preserve them from tarnishing, and 
to improve their colour. The basis of 
li^quers, is a solution o*f the resinous 
substance lac, in spirit of wine : for 
which purpose the spirit should be pure. 
One pint of rectified spirit, and three 
oiyicesof shell lac, digested in a mode- 
rate heat for a few days, and to which 
may be added either gamboge, gr an- 
iiatto, accordipg as the lacqtier is want- 
ed, a yellow or an orange colour, make 
a good lacquer. The quantity of coltiur- 
ing matter must be, of colirse, propor- 
tioned to the deepness of the colour de- 
sire One ounce of gamboge, or aii- 
natto, may be sufficient for conpnon 
purposes. • 

LACTEALS, in anatomy, the ab- 
sorbent vessel of the mesentery, which 
originate in the small intestines, and 
convey the ch\le thence to the thoracic 
duct. They aie very lender and trans- 
parent, and possessed of an infinite num- 
ber of valves, which, when distended 
with chyle, give them a knotty appear- 
ance, See 'rnoRAcic Duct. • 

LADY-BIRD, or Coccinella, a ge- 
nus of insects, comprising one hundred 
and sixty-four species, scattered over 
the globe. The following are chiefly 
worthy of notice. The coccinella sep- 
tempmttata. Common lady-bird, or 
lady-cow, with *red .shell-like wings, 
having seven black dots 5 inhabits Eu- 
rope 3 the larva has a disagreeable ap* 
pearance, is of a long oval shape, has a 
black tail varied with red and white 
spots ; it resides on various plants, and 
is metanuKirphosed from its» chrysalis 
state in May and jTune. ^The octodacim 
punctata, has yellow \wngs,,with eigh- 
teen black dots ; a very beautflul in- 
sect, about the size of the common 
lady-bird ; found in the garden^ of Eu- 
rope. 

L^DY-DAY, in law and chronolo- 
gy, tlie*twenty-fifth of March. One of 
the quar ter fiays ill to which the year is 
divided. 
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Lady' $ hed-straw. See Chkese-rkn* 

NET. 

Ladi^s^hower* See Clematis. 

< Lady' $-€omb. See Cicely. 

Lady's-cushion. See Saxubage. 

‘ Lady's-Jinger. See Kidney yetch. 

LADrS-MANTLE, or alchemilla, 
a genus of plants coiiy^trehe tiding sifc 
species, of which three are common to 
our own pastures or mountains. One, 
the vulgaris^ was, till lately, in some of 
the pharinaropoEia*^, as an astringent^n 
j hjernorrhages and tluor alhus ; but is 
of no importance. 

Lady's-^ fdL* See Eryqny, 

LADV’S-SfdF^F^FilR, or Cypripodt- 
nm^ii genus of plants, (onsl^tlng of 
seven species of wlncii the parrijiorum 
is one <ff the most elegant ; it is an in- 
habitant of North America; a wd near- 
ly Trembles the calcrolus\ or common 
EnTopean la(ly’»-sli|>per ; hut is taller, 
and its interior petals are longer, nar- 
rower, and more curled. 

Lady' s-smock. Sec Card amine. 

Lady' s-tr aces. See T vv a y- B L a D e. 

LAKE, a beautiful red, or crimson 
pigment. It is generally plitained from 
cochineal j but it may also he procured 
from madder, Brazil-wood, and scarlet 
rags *5 a purple lake may be obtained 
from logwood, by UKans of a solution 
of tin. 

The following is said to be the me- 
thod in which the best lake is most com- 
monly obtained. Dissolve one pound 
of pearl-ash in two quarts of wattr, Tind 
let thesohition he filtsTed through paper. 
Addto»it one pound of clean scarlet 
cloth shre3i., and two quarts of waiA; 
let the whole be boiled till the rags are 
perfectly divested of their colour ; they 
are then to be taken out and pressed. 
’‘Three adilitional popnds of Ihredsare 
nowbto he boil(;d in the same solution, 
and (luring.tlie process a pound and a 
, half of t^e bone of the cuttle-fish, are to 
be dissolved in one pound of aqua- 
fortis. This liquid is then to be mixed 
with the former solution, and the whoje, 
n being suffered to subside, wilk de- 
posit a sediineut which is lake,* The 
Hquor is then to be poured off, and the 
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sediment mixed four fiv^^ times suc- 
cessively, with two gallon'^ ot «pr»ng^ 
water, that all saline particles may' 
be extracted. Lastly, it is to be drain- 
ed and dropped through a funnel on 
^clean board|, when it^will assume the 
form of cones, or pyramids, in which it 
must be suffered to dry. 

LAKE, in geog/aphy, a collection of 
waters, of more or less extent, and hav- 
ing no immediate communication with 
the sea. 

Lakes as ornaments in landscajie and 
sylvan scenery, have often an e\(]ui8ite 
effect. The lake of Geneva is well 
known, as one of gieat beauty ; our 
English lakes are also very bpainifnl ; 
they have not only hem ext(dled by ’Uir 
poets, but at the i)n'sc'nt tine , VA'or.ns- 
WORTH ui 1 South! y, iisine at ^n* 
near K(*NWick lake, ni (hiiiih'M htnd ; 

“ '\ntl fioin tluir harps lacIodMOis pour 

Aerial music doun th^qistonuii' vaifs.” 

Lama. See C'^MFL. 

LAMB, the juuug of sheep*. See 
Shepp, 

Lamh'.s lethicr. See Couv-sam.ad. 

LA MEN ESS, an inability of moving 
any of the limbs with their natural ease 
and freedom. If may arise from va- 
rious causes* When this defect aiises* 
from natural deformity, it is commonly 
incurable. If it be occasioned by ac- 
cident, such as dislocation of a bone, 
fractures, &c. it can be cured only 
by a skilful reduction of the dislocated 
or fractured limb. Sometimes, however, 
lameness, and rigidity of thes limbs, 
may be cured by etaoUient fomenta- 
tions, the warm bath, &c. ; and some- 
times warm stimulating liquids, such 
as the camphor liniment, British oil, 
&c. applied to the part, may be of ser- 
vice. See Bath, Bath-waters, and 
Rickets^ 

LAMENESS of Horses, may be 
divided into four kinds: of the hoof 
and parts contained within it ; of the 
muscles ; of tendons, ligaments, &?. ; 
and of the bones. Each of these di- 
visions are subject to several diseasfc\>v 
See Strains, Spavins, Ring-bones, 
Curb, &c. 
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\ A peculiar C(.afo|mation of the liaibs 
renders a horse more subject to lame* 
hessofone kind than another. • Thus 
horses with short pasterns, and whose 
fore legs incline much under the body, 
‘are, most liable to^ bony exciescences, 
such as splents, ring*bones, &c. Horses 
with long pasterns, are more liable to 
liga!]9entary lamenesses than others, but 
they are less exposed to those diseases 
arising from concussion, such as ring- 
bones. Horses which are cat-hammed, 
or cow*houghed, are particularly sub- 
ject to spavins, curbs, and thorough- 
pi us. The tendency to lam^iess of 
every description, is greatly increased 
by working a horse at too early an age, 
and particularly by placing too much 
weight upon them at that period. 

, Farmers, and breeders of horses, rld^ 
them from three years old, until their 
feet and legs, from piemature exertion, 
are so much injured, as to render their 
soundness doubtful. Lut though such 
bophes do not manifest lameness in any 
pujticula) leg, yet, the injury which 
they liave received may be detected by 
their stepping shoit with their fore legs, 
and pressing principally upon the toe; 
and upon exiiiining the legs when 
standing still;, if the pasterns, particu- 
larly long ones, appear perpendicular, 
Lnd not oblique in their direction ; or if 
the fetlock joint knuckles over, or, in 
other words, bends forward, little doubt 
may be entertained of their being un- 
sound. In all cases of lameness, un- 
less the •cause is evident, the foot 
should always be examined carefully 
in the first place. And if it occur 
after the horse is newdy shod, it rnay^ 
be suspected to be caused by the shoe- 
ing ; either by the foot being pricked 
as it is called, or by the awkwardness of 
the fittings, &c. of the shoe itself.^ 

LAMP, a vessel or apparatus of va> 
ri^us forms, containing oil, spirit, gas, 
&:c., generally with a wick, designed to 
give ii|fht in the absence of the light of 
the day, and also for other purposes. 

Tfce most common form of the lamp 
is that used for illuminating streets and 
houses, &c. by means of oil. It con- 
sists, generally, of an inverted *glass 
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bell, across which is fixed a* wke, to 
which a circular cup or burner, which 
contains the oil and wick, is suspdlided. 
The whole is surmounted by a move* 
able head, ifaving air-holes. 

Ar gaud's lamp is a very ingenious 
contrivance, and the greatest improve- 
ment in oil lamps. which has yet been 
made. It is the invention of a citizen 
of Geneva ; the principle on which the 
superiority of this lamp depends is, 
the admission of a larger quantity of 
air to the flame, than can be done in 
the common way. This is accomplished 
by making the wick of a cjjrcular form, 
by which means a current of air rushes 
through the cylinder on which it lis 
placed, wjth great force ; and along 
with that which has access to the* out- 
side, <#xcites the flame to such a degree, 
that the smoke is entirely consumt^. 
Thus both the light and hea*^ are prodf- 
giously increased, at the same time that 
there is a very considerable saving in 
the expense of oil. This lamp has 
been for some time very much in use j 
and is applied not only to the ordinary 
purposes of illiunination, but also to 
chemical operations. 

The gas’-lampf or burner, hug, how- 
ever, in street illuminationg, and mafly 
private dwellings, superseded t^ven the 
Argand’s lain]), by the superiority of 
its light, and, upon a large ^cale, by its 
greater chea])ness. The forms of the 
gas burners aie as various as fancy or 
convenience may s^iggest. They are, 
indeed, now become so»very common, 
as not to need imy further description* 
It is, however, nef’essary that vfe should 
not^^o here 

The Safety-lamp, invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy, for the use of coal- 
miners, which is unquestionably^ one of 
the greatest ''em^uts ,111 the coft- 
str action c ps, that was^ ever 

brought mi notice of mankind. 

The propert Jame, and the prin- 

ciple of safety adopted hi this lamp, 
haveb^en already adverted to, under 
the artide F L AME. It is obvious, from 
what has teei^ ther^ said, that if the 
flame of a common lamp be every 
where properly surrounded with tiiire- 
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gauze^ and, in that atute, immersed into 
an explosive ga^^eous mixture, it will 
be inadequate to its iuBaramation ; and 
that part only will be burned, which is 
within the cage, communication to the 
inflammable air without being pre- 
vented by the cooling pfcwer of th^ 
metallic tissue: so that, by such a lamp, 
the explosive mixture will be consu- 
med, but cannot be* exploded. This 
lamp, as recommended by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, for general use, consists of 
a cylinder of wire gauze, about four 
inches diameter, and a foot in leilgth, 
having a double top, securely and care- 
fully fastenejl, by doubling over, to a 
brass rim, vhich screws on to the lamp 
itself below. The whole of the wire 
gauze is protected, and rendered con- 
venient for carrying, by a .triangular 
wire frame, and a ring at the top. If 
the cylinder be of twilled \ifire-gauze, 
t )}0 wire should be at least of the thick- 
ness of one-fortieth of an inch, and of 
iron or copper, and 30 in the warp, 
and 1 6 or 18 in the woof. If of plain wire 
gauze, the wire should not be less than 
one-sixtieth of an inch in thickness, and 
from S8 to 30, both warp and woof. 
Wire-gauze for lamps*, must not be 
made of, nor covered with, any easily 
combustible metal : fine brass wire is 
improper^ on account of the zinc it 
contains, and the iron wire should not 
be tinned. The body of the lamp 
should be copper riveted together, or of 
massy cast brass, or cast iron; the screws 
should fit tight ; no aperture- however 
small, should be sufi’ered to exist in the 
body of the laiiip, and the trimming- 
wire sfittuld move through a long tight 
tube. See Davy, on the Safety Lamp, 
8vo. 1818. 

Several other lamps are also to be 
met with in t}\e shops. A spirit lamp, 
for chemical experiments, is one of 
tifese. A portable gas lamp, invented 
by Me Brande, consists of a hollow, 
glass globe, of adequate thickness, and 
surmqpnted by a stop-cock and burner, 
resting upon, and communicating with 
a square hollow pedestal of sheet cop- 
per. The glass globe is fitted with a 
bra^scap at the bottom, firmly screwed 
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into the copper box, and communica- 
ting with it by an aperture in the bot- 
tom of the globe. On one side of the 
copper box is a screw-hole, with a valve- 
opening inwards, to which the condens^ 
ing syringe is attached, for the purpose 
of forcing in the carbiiretted hydrogen. 
At the top of the glebe is a brass cap, 
surmounted by a stop-cock of very 
small bore, opening into the chamber, 
to which the burners are attached. A 
tar lamp has been also invented in 
America, in which tar is burnt instead 
of oil. It consists of a fountain or re- 
servoir, to supply and preserve a con- 
stant level, and a lamp which receives 
the fourtain-pipe at one end, and at the 
other has a burner for the tar : which 
is merely a small cup placed in the axis 
of the lamp, and supplied with tar 
from the fountain. A draught tube is 
fixed in the lanthorn, or external part 
of the lamp, and air is admitted by a 
hole at the bottom. The current of 
air in passing through the lamp, enve- 
lopes the burner, and urges the flame, 
and the draught-tube conveys off the 
smoke. 

Oil burnt in lamps, instead of tallow 
candles, for domestic purposes, is said 
to be more economical. But as, to ef- 
fectuate such economy, the oil should 
be of a common kind, the combustion 
of which produces a considerable stench, 
except fo’* common occasions, we think 
that the tallow candle is still to be pre- 
ferred. 

LAMP-BLACK, a well-known 
light, black powder, used in colour- 
making, staining rooms, It is 

prepared principally by turpentine ma- 
nufacturers, from refuse and residuary 
resin, which is burned in a furnace, so 
constructed, that the dense smoke ari- 
sing from it may pass into chambers 
hung with sacking, where the soot is 
deposited, and, from time to time, swept 
off, and sold without any further pre- 
paration. When lamp-black has been 
heated red-hot, in a close vessel, it may 
be considered a very pure carbon; See 
Carbon, and Colour-making. 

It is said that lamp-black, if kept 
for some time closely confined, and af- 
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terwards Buddenly exposed to the air, is 
liable to undergo* spontaneous inflam- 
mation ; and that destructive fijes have 
been occasioned by it. 

LAMPAS, or Limpers, a spongy 
elastic enlargement of the roof of a 
young horse’s inoiith, justflehind the 
iu[)persof his upper jaw, by which the 
bars of the mouth often project below 
the surface of the upper teeth. The ac- 
tual cautery is often recommended in 
this complaint ; but, in general, there is 
no necessity for its application ; it being 
usually found sufficient to pass the 
point or edge of a sharp pen-knife, or 
lancet, transversely and longitudinally 
over the puffy and prominent part, so 
as to let it bleed for a few minutes 5 it 
should afterwards be washed with a so- 
lution of alum and water, and no fur- 
ther inconvenience need be feared. • 

Lampern, See Lamprey. 

LAMPREY, or Petromyzon^ a ge- 
nus of fishes, consisting of four species. 
They adhere firmly to rocks and other 
bodies by the mouth ; the body is eel 
shaped, slippery and mucous ; they live 
a long time out of the water ; feed on 
worms, insects, less fishes, and dead 
bodies. 

The MminuSi True, or Sea lamprey, 
sometimes weighs four or five pounds ; 
its colour is dus»ky, irregularly marked 
with dirty yellow. Though^ in shape 
this animal resembles an eel, yet it 
is thicker, and of a more clumsy form. 
Found at certain seasons in the British 
rivers. They are sea fishes, but, like 
the salmoCh, (juit the salt-waters about 
the end of winter, and, after a few 
months, return again to the ocean. The 
lampreys caught in the Severn are con- 
sidered a delicacy j whilst they are not 
eaten in Ireland, and in Scotland they 
are detested. They are a heavy sur- 
feiting food, as the death of Htnry I. 
will sufficiently testify. 

^ •The FiuviatiliSf Lesser, or River 1 am- 
,prey, found in the Severn, the Thames, 
and tfte Dee. 

T^ie Brancialisy Pride, or Lampern, 
found in several of our rivers, and the 
planeri, or Planer’s lamprey, found in 
the rivers of 'riiuringla and Germany, 
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make up the tribe. Th€ nyer lamprey 
rarely exceeds fourteen inches in length. 
Like the other fishes of this# genus, 
there is, between the eyes, a spout-hole 
or orifice, Resembling that of the ceta- 
•ceous fishes, and probably for a similar 
purpose, that of ejecting water from the 
throat and lungs. This species, as well 
as^the larger kind, are eaten potted, and 
highly seasoned. But the epicure re- 
commends them, not the physician. 
LANCE, a fish. See Launce. 
f-ANCE-WOOD, a wood imported 
in long poles from the tropical cliipates. 
It is, we believe, the produce of a spe- 
cies of nrecUf or CabbagS palm. It is 
the hardest, most lasting, and elastic 
wood known ; and much used by coach- 
makers f(tr the shafts of carriages^ where 
elasticity jimd strength are desired to be 
combined. 

Lancet, an instrument v^Ii 
known in surgery, used for blood-let- 
ting, and other purposes. 

Land, in general, signifies any kind 
of ground, but it is partieularly applied 
to such as can be ploughed, 01 oilier- 
wise used for the advantage, suppoit, 
and convenience of man. 

The actual riches of a state are land 
and labour ; where both these exist 
Muiultaneously in a state, aud.the latter, 
that IS population., not in excess, such 
state cannot, without great mismanage- 
ment, be poor. In Great Britain, at the 
present moment, we have plenty of 
land ; awd it is, or may be made, very 
productive: for, ^lolwjthstandiiig the 
prophecies of Mr. Mallhus, we believe 
that* the land of this kingdori^, under 
proper direction, will support, at least, 
four times the present number of n. ha- 
bitants ; and, therefore, we have no just 
cause for dtspair. ^ 

For the proper mSnageinent of lai^d, 
so as to make it mo8t*prodyctive, see 
our article Husbandry ; and alstf Bak- 
LEY, Beans, Carrots, &c. &c., 

throughout our work. • 

Land^ftooding. See Irrigation. 
LAI^DSCAPE, a view or prospect 
of a couittry, extended as far as the eye 
cun reach. ?he tehn landscape is also 
applied to that kind of gardening which 
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10 out sylrau and other 

rurui scenery to the greatest advantage, 
so as to he productive of the most agree- 
able aPid pleasing emotions. It has, in 
this country particularly, arrived at 
considerable perfection, and^is, unques- 
tionably, one of the most cnchantingf 
arts. See Gardening. 

LANGUAGE, those articu^ite 
sounds of the human voice, by which 
we express our ideas, atid their various 
relations. 

Man, having no instinctive language, 
the origin of speech must be convention. 
Hen/:e the cause of so many different 
laiiguagesGii <he world, and the difficul- 
ty, more or ^ess, which different and 
di:.tant nations have of understanding 
each other/ But, however, it is no less 
extraovdinary than true, that although 
different nations use differei\t soj[inds, 
ami combinations of sounds, to express 
their ideas, yet tliere is a very general 
conformity in the use of similar parts of 
speech, and families of words in almost 
all the languages with which we have 
an oppori unity of becoming acquainted. 
In the acquisition of any language, 
therefore, it is this general conformity 
which ought, in the first instance, to be 
attended to, in order that the greatest 
proficiencv, in the least time, might be 
made. We would premise here, that 
Jearning the sounds of a language, is an 
entirely distinct affair from that of 
learning a written language ; and that 
a written language, having numerous 
examples in books, may be le..rnt with 
grammars, lexiqons,‘'&c., perhaps, even 
better, and more quickly, without a 
viva roc/et teacher ; but oral language is 
unquestionably best taught by the liv- 
ing voice. 

In learning a foreign language, whe- 
^ther livijng or dead, the absclute neces- 
of understanding, first, the struc- 
ture and jarraiigemeut of our mother 
tongul, cannot be too strongly enforced. 
Tlie terms of grammar, it is to he ex- 
ceedingly lamented, appear, and indeed 
aie, particularly to the young mind, 
difficult and unintelligible : andjf they 
are so in our vernacular language^ their 
difficuliy and unintelligJbility, when 


applied to foreign languages, must he 
considerably increase^l. The terms 
mood, optative, potential, genitive, da- 
tive, p^etcrpluperfect, ^c., althougfi 
when once understood, are no longt-r 
stumbling-blocks, yet, till the\ are so, 
present t^ the young and uninform- 
ed, apparently, inJiiirniountable dif- 
ficulties. The same may be said of 
substantive, adjective^ verb, These 
difficulties should be, therefore, sur- 
mounted in our own language, before 
we attempt to acquire a foreign one; 
after which, there can be no doubt that 
the acquisition of any foreign language 
will be not only easy, but even agreeable 
and invifing. The absurdity of tiie usual 
method of teaching the Latin language 
cannot be made more manifest than this, 
that, at the commencement of our 
grammars, the learner is taught that Air, 
^he pronoun, in English this,) is an 
Article. Nothing can be more un- 
true : the Latin language has no article. 
The present mode of teaching that lan- 
guage is altogether one which the sooner 
it is departed from the better. 

Having acquired a competent out- 
line of the structure of our mother 
tongue, by being enabled to refer each 
word in a sentence to its proper family, 
or part of speech, and to define its bea«-- 
ing and relation, we may proceed to 
study a foreign language. And here it 
may not be amiss to observe that, most, 
of the languages of Europe appear to 
have two distinct origins; those of the 
north, the Norwegian, the Swedish, the 
Danish, the German, and perhaps the 
Russian, with the Dutch, and the dia- 
lects of the British Isles, arose from 
one; the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French from another. 
The structure of the first will be found 
much more like the structure of our 
own language than the last, and will 
be, of ‘course, opportunities being the 
same, more readily acquired. At the 
same time it must be admitted that, 
from our great intercourse with France, . 
that language, in structure, althbogh 
not in sound, is not of difficult acnui- 
sitioD. 

Many diffiauLties in foreign langtia* 
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arise merely from the order in which 
(i'fffcrefit nations think : this subject is 
lit serving also attention, • 

Having consigned the sounds of 
words, to a living master, which is the 
best way in which they can ^be taught, 
we will now su|:^>ose our student of 
language about to learn a foreign one 
without any assistance, except books. 
He must, in the first place, obtain the 
best grammars and dictionaries of* the 
language which are extant. After 
which, the following questions, and their 
answers, to be obtained from the gram- 
mar and the dHtionary, will much faci- 
litate the study. • 

Are there any articles in the lan- 
guage ? — how many ^ — how are they 
formed ? — if any, learn them by heart. 
Are there any particular which 

aie oIumi used ? — get thejn by heart, * 
How many genders ? — by what means 
are they designated ? — are there parti- 
cular terminations for male and fe- 
male, such as actor, actiess^, &c. ? 

flow aie the substantives formed ? — 
by adding articles and prepositions, or 
by altering tjieir terminations, or both ? 
— are they known by particular termi- 
nations, as many are in Englisii, which 
end in tion, ness, ty, ^c. ? 

How is the plural number formed ? 
— is there any difl’ereiice between the 
, masculine and feminine plural ? 

How are the adjectives formed ? — 
bow their genders distinguished ?— how 
are the degrees of comparison expressed ? 
— are the adjectives usually placed be- 
fore or dl’ter the substantives to which 
they belong ? — are any of the adjectives 
irregularly formed ? As the irregular 
adjectives are not numerous, learji them 
by heart. Have the adjectives particular 
terminations by which they may be 
known ? — do they vary their termination 
in the masculine, feminine, and rtt^uter ? 
—Do the singular and plural termina- 
^^n vary ? — What are your cardinal 
. iiumbeis ? — what are your ordinal iiuni-* 
bers <!o they vary tlieir terminations ? 
— learn both, to 100, by heart. 

How are the pronouns formed ?— As 
tiiey cannot l>e very numerous, the prin* 
cipat shimld be learned by heart, • 
b'q.? 


How are the verbs formed ? — how 
many conjugations of verbs are there ? 
— is the pronoun expressed ^iu the 
verb, or does it accompany it ? — How 
are the f)assive verbs fomied ? — are 
there any irregular verbs ? Pay par* 
ticular attention to them. Are there 
ai]^^ auxiliary verbs ?— -if any, learn 
them by heart. How is the verb to he 
forrntii r — how is the verb to form- 
ed ? — how is the verb to u'dl formed ? 
— ^ow IS the \e’b to he able formed ? — 
learn the covj ligations of all these verbs 
by heart. How is tiie verb kiiowo, by 
the first persoq singular bf !he preseiit 
tense, or by tlie infinitive ? — have the 
verbs in the first person singular, 
sent tense, or infinitive, ur? iimfoiinily 
of termination or do they vary ?— wiiat 
are ^he distinctive terminations in the 
different tenses and the diflVrcnt moolis ? 

How are the active and passi\e pafli- 
cipleii formed ? — do they vary tiicir 
genders as • adjectives ? — do they vary 
their number, as substantives? — do 
they admit of the degrees of compaa- 
son ? 

How are the adverbs formed ? — aie 
they known by particular teiininations ? 
—do they admit of the degtees of coiii- 
parison, and how ?— which are the nftist 
usual adverbs ? learn them by heart. 

Which are the conjunctions ? — learn 
them by heart. 

\\ hich are the prepositions ? — learn 
them by heart. 

Which are the iiilerjections ? — learn 
them by heart. * • 

Are there any inversions or particular 
coiiAnictions iu the syntax ?-«-*does the 
language admit of a great variety of 
different positions of the words without 
destroying the sense ? — are there any 
idiomatic Expressions ? — somc^ of the 
most common should be got^ by heart. • 

Is the poetical languages di^eient 
from the prosaic } 

Read the grammar throughout often ; 
consult it on every difficulty. •Read 
over frequently the vocabulaiies at the 
end. Consult a good dictionary conti- 
nually : begin to lead easy bookii in tlie 
language, wfth aiVl witliout trauisla- 
tions : remember, by no means to de- 
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pend upon .translations. After you can 
read, aiui understand the lunguuf^e. will 
be the time to become critical in it, not 
before. 

We have only to add to tljiis method 
of acquiring language, that we know it 
is of great practical utility ; and that 
the bnrthenin’g the memory, in the fi|;st 
instance, with wearisome rules is not 
only disgusting butabsirrd. See Gram- 
MAR. 

Lanver, See Falcon. ^ 

LANTERN, or Lanthorn, a con- 
trivai^ce to carry a candle in : it is usu- 
ally made Of tin, with some transparent 
matter, such as glass, horn, &c., set in 
corr. part merits. They are some times 
composed almost entirely of tin plates, 
pierced with holes for the trahsmission 
of the light. Such are by far the best 
for stables, barns, &c. 

^jAPlS, the Latin word for stone. It 
was formerly applied to different sub- 
stances in chemistry and mineralogy, 
snch as lapis calaminaris, lapis in/erna- 
Its, &c. See Calamine and Infernal 
Stone. 

LAPWING, Pewit, Sand-Piper, 
Ruff, or ZViwga, a genus of birds con- 
sisting of forty-eight species, inhabitants 
of Europe and America ; a few of Asia ; 
and seventeen common to our own coun- 
try. The following are the principal 
species : 

The Pugnax^ or Ruff and Reeve : 
the bill and legs are rufous ; three late- 
ral tail feathers without spots ; ftice with 
flesh-c«^»lour granulatfons. They are so 
variable in their colour, that two are 
seldom ari'^e, but the long feathei^ of 
the neck resembling a ruff, sufficiently 
characterize the species. The ruffs, or 
males, tight with great obstinacy for the 
■"^^^males, or reeves, win nee tliLir specific 
name. E;:gs four, white, with rusty 

spots. Inhabit* Europe; found fre- 

quently in onrown country, in the fens, 
appearing early in the spring, and dis- 
appeariiig at Michaelmas. Twelve in- 
ches long. The reeves are less variable 
in their plumage, and smaller than the 
ruffs. They are caught in the'fens by 
nets j when fattened/ ihvf are dressed 
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wi^h their intestines,^ and their whole 

contents, like woodcocks. 

Tlie Fanellus^ or Lapwing, bastard 
plover, or pewit, with red legs, crest 
pendent, and breast black, inhabits the 
marshes aqcl moist heaths of Europe. 
They appe«»rinthiscoBntry in the month 
of March, and are distinguished by the 
monotonous sounds of pee-iccet, which 
they continually utter. About twelve 
inches long. Feeds chiefly on earth 
worms, w hich it artfully obtains by beat- 
ing the ground about their holes. Is 
gregarious, except do ring the breeding 
season. Eggs four, dirty olive, spotted 
with blac^c. Flesh delicious. 

The Gamhetta^ or Gambet, has the 
bill and legs red ; body variegated with 
pale yellow and ciiv^reous, beneath white. 
Inhabits Europe and America 3 twelve 
irfehes long. 

The Inter pres^ 1'urnstone, or Sea 
dotterel, has red legs, body black, va- 
ried with white and ferruginous ; breast 
and belly white. Bill of the male 
black ; colour of the female moie dusky. 
Inhabits the sea-coasts of Europe and 
America ; nine inches long ; feeds on 
worms, turning over stones to look for 
them } eggs four, olive spotted with 
black. Three other varieties ; one in- 
habiting Scotland and North America; 
two Cayenne. 

The LSatUy or Grey phalarope, in- 
habits Europe, Asia, and America, rare- 
ly England : size of the common purre; 
one other variety. In stormy weather 
gregarious on lakes. 

The Ochxtpus, or Green sand-piper, 
is ten inches long ; inhabits Europe 
and America ; solitary, and smells of 
musk ; indigenous to England. Ano- 
ther variety, with cinereous back and 
wings, and pale whitish spots. 

The Hypoleucos^ or Common sand- 
piper, Sias the body cinereous, with 
black stripes, beneath white ; inhabits 
Europe and America; common to our 
own country ; seven and a half inches 
long ; wags the tail ; eggs four or five, 
dirty yellow, with pale spots in bank^. 

The CanuiuSy or Knot, has the body 
above cinereous, beneath white ; inha- 
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hits I’ngland, Europe generally, and 
America ; nine inches long ; eggs flesh- 
colour, with crov/ded orange red spots; 
desli delicious. 

The CincluSf Sanderling, Puerr, or 
Stint. Bill and legs black j body and 
ramp grey and brown ; a second vari- 
ety with brown legs. The breast and 
belly white in both. Inhabits Eng- 
land, Europe generally, and America; 
seven and a half inches long ; flesh eat- 
able. These biids frequent the mouths 
of our salt-water rivers, in immense 
flocks during the spring and wintersea- 
son, and are generally seen in the great- 
est numbers at, or about high water, 
particularly during the spring tides. 

LARCENY, or Theft, is distin- 
guished by the law into two sorts. When 
goods are stolen above the value of 
twelve pence, it is called grand larceny ; 
when under that value,* petit larceny. 
They are now both generally considered 
species of felony. See Felony. 

Larch. See Pine. 

Lard. See Swine. 

LARK, or Alauda^ a genus of birds, 
comprehending thirty species, or more, 
of which the following are the chief: 

Thu Arvensis^ Sky-lark, or Field-laik, 
inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa 5 
feeds on fruit and insects, singes sweetly, 
soaring in the air, increasing the volume 
of its note as it ascends ; assfinbles in 
vast flocks in winter, when it becomes 
very fat ; builds on the ground in grass 
or com : lays four or five greenish white 
eggs, with dusky confluent spots. This, 
and the %vood-lark, are the only birds 
which sing as they fly. Body above 
varied, with blackish, reddi*!!!, grey, 
and whitish; beneath reddish white; 
bill and legs black ; throat spotted with 
black. Four or five varieties. Flesh 
good. 

The PraiensiSf or Tit-lark, whabits 
Europe in low grounds ; five and a half 
.inches long ; has a fine note, and sings 
sitting in trees or on the ground. Bill 
blacll : body beneath white; breast ochre 
yellow, with oblong black spots 5 legs 
yeftowish. 

The Arborea^ or Wood-lark, inhabits 
Europe and Siberia ; less than tb^ Sky- 
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lark ; sits on trees and^vlilstlts like a 
blackbird ; sings also in the night, and 
while flying ; builds on the jyound ; 
eggs dusky, with deep brown blotches. 
Head surrounded with a white ring, or 
, fillet; bo^y varied like thenrrewm; 
legs flesh-colour. 

The Obscuray orRock^lark, inhabits 
rdbky places in England ; seven and a 
quarter inches long ; solitary, and sings 
little; note like the chirp of the grass- 
hopper. 

The Cristaia, or Crested-lark, inha- 
bits Europe; six and three* cpiaiters in- 
ches long; like the bqllli^cl), learns 
with ease to repeat tunes playeil or sung 
to it ; in doing which it articulates every 
note distinctlj^, and entirely drops its 
native warble. Bill brown, cres^darker 
than the body ; body cineieous ; breast 
and*belly white, with a yellow liand ; 
tail feathers black ; head crested ; Ijggs 
black. 

LARK-SPUR, or Delphinium, a 
genus of plants, consisting of fourteen 
species, of which a few possess only one 
capsule, but the majority three. These 
are chiefly found wild in Europe; three 
or four of wlueh are cultivated in our 
gardens. Two or three of this genus 
are perennial. Those most worthy of 
notice, are : 

The ComoUda, or common lark-spur, 
found in our own fields ; the petals are 
easily doubled by piopp4gation, and are 
in colour usually blue, red, pink, or 
violet. *They are propagated by seeds. 

The Peregrinmn, is a native of the 
South of Europe. * 

Staphisagria, or Stavos-acre, is 
indigenous to the South of Europe. It 
is a biennial handsome plant, yielding 
purplish flowers from June to August. 
The seeds^re rough, brown, and trian- 
gular. They are emetic and Athartic, 
but their operation is jop violent, that 
they are never internally adihinistered. 
They are chiefly employed in powder, 
mixed with hair powder, for destroying 
those troublesome animals which infest 
the hair of the liuman head. 

FroAvsome late experiments it ap- 
pears, that a»pecu!dar alkali exists in the 
seeds of staves-acre, to which the French 
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vthc discovered It, have given 
the name of Delphine^ It is a fine white 
powder, inodorous, but of an extremely 
acrimonious taste. Thrown on burning 
coals it fuses, and burns with a white 
thick smoke of a particular ddoiir, and 
leaves no residuum. It is slightly solu- 
ble in water but alcohol and sulphuric 
ether dissolve it entirely. It forms fco- 
luble salts with many of the acids ; their 
taste is bitter and acricC 

LARVA, or Larve, in natural his- 
tory, a name given to insects in the ca- 
terpillar, or worm state. 

LARYNX, in anatomy, a cartilagi- 
nous cavity situated behhid the tongue, 
and lined with an exquisitely sensible 
mebibrane. It forms the upper ex- 
trenaity of the trachea, or wind-pipe. 
The principal uses of the larynx are to 
produce the voice, and to serve* with the 
rest of the trachea, the purposes of re- 
spiration. See Epiglottis, Glottis, 
and Trachea. 

LAST, a certain measure of fish, corn, 
wool, leather, &c. A last of cod fish, 
white herrings, meal, and ashes for soap, 
is twelve barrels j of corn, or rape seed, 
ten quarters 5 of gunpowder, twenty- 
four barrels ; of red herrings, twenty 
cades, or barrels, of ,500 each 5 of hides, 
twelve dozen ; of leather twenty dickers, 
of ten hides each ; of pitch and tar, 
fourteen barrels j of wool twelve sacks ; 
of stock fish one thousand ; of flax or 
feathers 1700lhs. 

LATH, in building, a long, thin, and 
narrow slip of wood, nailed to the raft- 
ers of a roof, or ceiling, in order to sus- 
tain the covering. Laths are made of 
difierent k'inds of wood, chiefly'* oak, 
ash, and deal. Oak laths are also of 
two kinds : sap and heart. Deal laths 
are also of two kinds, those cleft for the 
^"'{larpose plastering, and those sawn 
for tiling. Laths are also distinguished 
accordi^^g to their lengths : — five feet, 
four feet, and three feet. They are sold 
i)y the bundle, containing one hundred ; 
one hundred, however, of three feet 
laths, should contain 140 ; of four feet 
120 ; and of five feet 100, or five ccore. 

In such case, the jiifierfnt lengths 
are all charged at the same price. 
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Laths ar^ usually made by first cleav- 
ing the timber out into proper lengths, 
with wedges by the felt grain ; that is, 
the grain which is seen to run roqnd in 
rings at the end of a tree. They are af- 
terwards cleft into their proper thick- 
ness with the chit, by^the quarter grain, 
which runs in a straight line towards 
the pith. 

Lathe. See Turning. 

LATIN, one of the learned lan- 
guages, and that which was formerly 
spoken by the Romans. 

The Latin is more figurative than the 
English, less pliant than the French, 
less copious than the Greek, less pom- 
pous than the Spanish, and less delicate 
than the Italian, but closer, and inoTe 
nervous than either of them. Although 
generally considered a dead language, 
it, is still that which is most coiiimooly 
used by learned men. 

A knowledge of the Latin, as well 
as the Greek language, has its uses ; 
but we very much doubt, whether the 
value placed upon ancient learning 
be not greatly over-rated. As it is 
commonly taught, much valuable time 
is unquestionably consumed, which 
might be very often better employed. 
It is certainly, however, very possible to 
simplify, to shorten, and to make more 
agreeable, the study of the learned lan- 
guages ; ^ut such simplification, we 
fear, it is not in the disposition of our 
academies to adopt. See Grammar, 
and Language. 

LATITUDE, in geography or navi- 
gation, the distance of a place f.rom tlie 
equator; hence the latitude is always 
either north or south : thus London, 
being on tlie north side of the equa- 
tor, is said to be, as it is, in 51^ SF of 
north latitude. 

LATTEN, or Lattin, tinned iron 
sheets, commonly called tin plate. See 
Tin Plate. 

LAUDANUM, a well known prepa-^ 
ration of opium. See Opium. 

LAUGHTER, a sudden and con- 
vulsive expression of mirth. Moderate, 
and occasional laughter, is very beneri- 
cial to health, contributing not only to 
the circulation of the blood, but ope- 
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•atinj^ advantageously also on the di- 
gestive organs. Laughter is frequently 
n accompaniment of cheerfulness, than 
vhich few affections of the mind contri- 
bute more to our social and physical 
;ell being : their powers over us may 
be known by the^fact, tha% they are 
30 th exceedingly, and generally invo- 
untarily, contagious. 

LAIJNCE, Sea Launce, Sand 
^AUNCE, or Ammodytes, a genus of 
ish, consisting of only one known spe- 
jies, the tobianusy which is from nine to 
welve inches long ; its head is compress- 
id, narrower than the body, upper lip 
doubled in ; lower jaw narrow,jpoinled ; 
teeth very sharp ; body long, square ; 
the sides rounded ; colour black, blue, 
beautifully varied with green ; belly and 
sides silvery. It buries itself on the re- 
ges» of the tides, a foot deep in the san^J, 
and in fine weather rolls* it .'up, and 
lifts its nose just above the i\ud ; the 
prey of other rapacious fishes. The flesh 
is good, but it is commonly \ for bait. 

LAUREL, a name appbVd to seve- 
ral trees and shrubs of diflert nt genera ; 
an account of several l^e els will be 
found under our article ' aY, which 
see. 

Laurely Alexandrian. Sc ‘ Butcher’s 
Broom. 

LAUREL, the American dwarf, 
American ivy-tree, or Kalmiay a 
genus of plants, consisting or four spe- 
cies, as follow ; the lati^oUay or Broad- 
leaved kalmia, a beautiful shrub, rising 
from six to sometimes ten or twelve 
feet high, the flowers are white stained 
with purplish red. A native of Caro- 
lina and Virginia. The angusii/oliay 
or Narrow-leaved kalmia, with flowers 
of a pale blue tint, rises to nearly six- 
teen feet ; a native also of North Ame- 
rica ; the honey secreted from this plant 
is poisonous. The hirsutCy or^ Bristly 
kalmia, with hairy leaves, is one flow- 
^ered, and also a native of Carolina. The 
^lau cay or Glaucous kalmia, is a na- 

LAUrHIlll^the Cherry, or Prunus 
lamro»cerasuSyi(fi evergreen tree or 
shrub, with large, thick, oblong, glossy, 
leaves, pointed at both ends, and slight- 
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ly indented : towards tops of the 
branches, come forth pentapetalom 
flowers in five-leaved cups, followed by 
clusters of berries, like cherries or dam*« 
sons. It is cultivated in gardens, flow- 
ers in Mayfand ripens its fruit in Au- 
gust and September. 

The leaves of the cherry-laurel have 
a bitter styptic taste, accompanied with 
a flavour resembling that of bitter aU 
monils, or other kernels of the drupaci- 
ous fruits ; the flowers also manifest a 
similar flavour. The powdered leaves 
applied to the nostrils, excite sneezing, 
though not so strongly as tobacco.* The 
kernel-like flavour wbief) tLese leaves 
impart, being generally esteemed grate- 
ful, has sometimes induced^ them toTbe 
employee^ for culinary purposes, and 
especially custards, puddings, &c, ; and 
as the prcTportion of this sapid matter of 
the leaf, to the quantity of the milk, is 
commonly inconsiderable, bad effects 
have seldom ensued. But as the poi- 
sonous quality of this laurel is now in- 
dubitably proved, the public ought to 
be cautioned against its internal use. 
The oil, extract, and water, of the 
leaves of thistsee, when several times 
distilled, are also exceedingly poison- 
ous. The poison consists of Prussic 
ACID. See that article, under which is 
detailed the mode of treatment of those 
whohavebeen poisoned by cherry-lauiel, 
&c. See also. Laurel- Water. 

Laurel, Portugal. See Plum. 

LAUREL, THE Sea-side, or Phyl^ 
lanthusy a genus jof plants containing 
eleven species, natives of the East and 
We|t Indies. The following ^r^ culti- 
vated^. the niruri, or Anninfl phyllan- 
thus ; the g-rand?^ora, or Great-leaved 
phyllanthus ; and the emblicuy or 
Shrubby phyllanthus. These require 
artifleial neat, and trise from ihveive tff 
fourteen feet high. • • 

LAUREL-WATER, a*wal^r dis- 
tilled from the cherry-laurel, and now 
knowq as a sudden and energetic poi- 
son, We merely mention this article 
to guard our readers against the use 
of it. 4t has the smell of bitter almonds, 
or peacn kcifnel indeed, a water dis- 
tilled from these and similar keniels, is 
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aUo poisono its. Pemms who drink 
this water, very often die so huH(k'ply, 
that tip relief can possibly be adminis- 
tered. The most striking case of poi- 
son by it is that of Sir J'heodosius 
Boughton, in Warwickshire, in 1780:, 
it was administered to him by his bro- 
ttier-in-law^ and for doing which he 
was condemned and executed. For 
the mode of treat meiij: of those who 
have taken laurel-water, see Prussic 
ACID. 

Laurustinus, See Gu elder- roSe. 

LAVA, in mineralogy, a genus of 
argillaceous earth, consisting of alumine 
with a large portion of ftilex and oxide 
of iron, and frequently a little carbo- 
nate of lima^ and carbonate of magne- 
sia ; generally of a dull colour, becom- 
ing hoary when scraped, breaking into 
indeterminate fmgments, and mouider- 
inp into argil in the air : produced by 
the internal fires of volcanic mountains, 
from which it is thrown out; and melt- 
ing into a black glass. Six difi'erent 
species have been observed ; the fol- 
lowing are the chief : The compacta, or 
Compact lava, contains often horn- 
blend, white garnet, oli^in, calcareous 
spar, mica, scnorl, &c. 

The jynwiex, or Pumice-stone, a well 
known article, of which there are seve- 
ral varieties, used for the purpose of 
burnishing and polishing metals, &c. 
The colour is either grey, greyish- 
white, brown, or reddish, rarely yel- 
low • it is more or less porous, light, 
rough; fibres generally parallel, and 
have a silky lustfe ; does not effervesce 
with acids* ; melts into a white enanicU 
LAVEI^DER, or Lavandula/^ ge- 
nus of plants, comprehending eight 
^ecies, chiefly of the south of Europe. 
,^^he following are the chief : 

*^*‘fhe Sptca^ Spike, ^r Common laven- 
der, with sessiie, lance-liuear leaves, 
and bluQ fl6wers, is a perennial shrub, 
native of the south of Europe, but 
commoqjy cultivated in our gardens, 
and flowering from June to September. 
The taste of the flowers is bitter, warm, 
and somewhat pungent ; the leav?S are 
weaker, and less grateful. The essen- 
tial oil iaof bright yollow colour, of a 
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very pungent taste, and possesses, if 
carefully distilled, the fragrance of the 
lavender^ in perfection. There are two 
other varieties of this species, but they^ 
are more rare, and do not differ in their 
sensible and medical qualities. The 
flowers are* cut in dfly weather, when 
they begin to blow. 

Lavender is stimulant and tonic. Be- 
sides the essential oil, which is given 
from one drop to five, on a lump of su- 
gar, in hysteria, and nervous head-ach, 
the London College orders a spirit of 
lavender, commonly called lavender- 
water, and a compound spirit of laven- 
der, to be made thus : 

Spirit of lavender : Take of fresh la- 
vender flowers two pounds ; rectified 
spirit of wine, a gallon ; water sufficient 
to prevent burning. Macerate for twen- 
ty-four hours then distil off a gal- 
lon by a gentle heat. 

Compound spirit of lavender : Take 
of spirit ojp lavender, three pints ; of 
spirit of nisemary, one pint ; cinna- 
mon-bark bruised, nutmegs bruised, 
of each half an ounce ; red sander’s- 
wood chipped, one ounce. Macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain. 

The following forms will, we believe, 
be found superior to the preceding, 
and they are, certainly, more within 
the province of the domestic preparer 
of medicinK^and perfume. 

Lavender Water: Take of oil of la- 
vender, half an ounce : of oil of rosema- 
ry one scruple ; of camphor one scruple ; 
of rectified spirit of wine two pints ; of 
water one pint ; of essence of ambergris 
one drachm. Dissolve the oil and cam- 
phor in the rectified spirit of wine, then 
add the essence of ambergris, and lastly 
the water. Should it not he fine, a 
drachm or two of common alum, rub- 
bed with a small portion of the water in 
a glass of marble mortar, and the whole 
well shaken together, will cause it to 
become fine in a few hours. 

A compound spirit of lavender may 
be made of the above lavender water 
by adding to it nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
red Sanders- wood, in thesame proportion 
as those ordered in the precedii^ direc- 
tions of the London College. But if it 
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1>L‘ desired of a deep red colour, it should 
be macerated for a much longer time 
than fourteen days : a month is^not too 
uiuch. 

In the preparations of these medicines, 
the principal thing necessary is to obtain 
good oil of lavendt#. Much of what is 
sold ill the shops is of a very indifferent 
smell, and frequently adulterated with 
oil of rosemary. Foreign oil of laven- 
der is not so good as that distilled in 
England. We have stated, under the 
article Bay, the method of detecting 
the adulteration of essential oils, to 
which we refer. 

Compound spirit of lavendei*is a very 
grateful cordial, and stimulant ; and is 
particularly useful in the languors and 
fainting to which the female sex are lia- 
ble^ and is often usefully added toto- 
irtc and stomachic infusions. The dose^s 
from thirty drops to two drachms, either 
dropped on sugar, given in water, the 
camphor mixture, or any other conve- 
nient vehicle. 

Essence of lavender is made by dis- 
solving two ounces of oil of lavender in 
one pint of rectified spirit of wine. 

The Stcrchas, or French lavender, has 
downy sessile, linear leaves; a native of 
tile south of Europe. 

The Viridis, with sessile, linear, wrin- 
kled, and villous leaves, is a native of 
.Madeira. * 

The Dentata, is a native of Spain. 

The first species is propagated by 
cuttings or slips, the best season for 
which is March ; they succeed best up- 
on the most barren and rocky soil, in 
which they will endure the severest win- 
ters. Tlie second sort is a biennial 
plant, the seeds of which may be sown 
every spring, on borders or beds of light 
fresh earth, and afterwards transplanted 
to other places in the garden, or into 
pots. The third and fourth sp^ies are 
shrubby plants ; the third is managed 
4ike the first ; the fourth being tender- 
er, must be sowed on a moderate hot- 
bed, in the spring. They may be pre- 
ser^’ed through the winter in a good 
green-house, flowering through most 
part of the season, and producing at the 
same time seed. • 
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LAVENDER-COT'SON, orSatf 

tolina^ a genus of plants, comprising 
eight species. The following are the 
best known : 

The Cfigmcecif par isms t or Common 
Ja vender cotton, with hoary leaves, rises 
nearly three feet, with a shrubby stalk ; 
the flower is snlphur-colowed ; a native 
of Spain and Italy ; flowers from July 
to September. ^ Several varieties : the 
hoary, the creeping, and the dark-green. 
The rosmarini/olia,OT Rosemary-leaved 
lav?nder- cotton with large sessile, glo- 
bular pale sulphur-coloured flowers, is a 
native of Spain, and flow,er8*frorn*Jiily 
to September. •l^he Alpina^ or Alpine 
lavender-cotton, is a native of Tps- 
cany, and flowers in Juneji Thenn/Ac- 
moideSy iA' Chamomile-leaved lavender- 
cotton, sulphur-coloured flowers, 
a nafive of Tuscany, and blossoming in 
June. These may all be raised frqm 
slips or cuttings in the spring. Their 
medical virtues are of no importance. 

Lavender. THE Sea, Thrift, 
or Staticey a genus of plants compre- 
hending tliirty- seven species, chiefly 
natives of Europe and the Levant ; 
many of them found on the sea-coast : 
three on the coast of our own country, 
Some of the species are called cusbiqps. 
and are often used as edgings, in flow- 
er-gardens. The following are culti- 
vated : The armeria, thrift, or sea- 
gill i flower ; and the limonium sea- 
thistle, or sea-lavender, both found on 
our shoses ; the cordatay or heart-leaved, 
the reticulata, or matted, the echioides, 
or rough -leaved, the spleciosa, or^ plan- 
tain»l^ved, the pectinata, or tjiangular- 
stalked, the snjfruticosa, or narrow- 
leaved, the monopetala, or broad-leaved 
shrubby, the ferulaceay or cut-leaved, 
the tartarifa, or tartarian, and the 
nuaia, or scollop-leilved sea-laven3er. 

All these may be incFdlised by part- 
ing or slipping the roots. Tht^ may 
be also raised from seeds : but the 
seeds for the foreign sorts should be 
obtained from abroad. 

The roots of the limonium , or Sea- 
thrift,*have been used for tanning lea- 
ther. • • 

LAW, in iti most general and doni- 
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prehensife 8e;jge, signifies a rule of ac- 
tion, and is applied indiscriminately to 
all kipds of actions whether animate or 
inanimate. In its more confined sense 
law denotes that assemblage of rules 
which society has formed either by long^ 
custom or by specific and written sta- 
tutes, for the regulation of the conduct 
of men. The former is called in this 
country, the common /aWy the latter the 
Statute law* The absolute necessity 
of laws to regulate the conduct of man 
in a state of society, is so evident, that 
no argument can be here necessary to 
enfofce truth. But, although the 
necessity of laws for tht regulation of 
society is incontrovertible, it is, neverthe- 
less, equally true, that all general laws 
ought to be as few and as simpl? as possi- 
ble, and expressed in such language that 
the lowest memljer of the coinmonwt^alth 
may be enabled at once to compre- 
hend them. When the laws of any state 
are numerous, voluminous, continually 
augmenting, and difficult to be under- 
stood by plain unlettered men, we may 
be quite sure that society, in that state, 
is exceedingly artificial, and that it con- 
tains within itself the seeds of disunion 
and dissolution. Many causes may re- 
tard the piogress of its ultimate decay ; 
but astute having »nch laws, and ad- 
ding to their confubiori by an annual 
increase of tliem, and of the persons ne- 
cessary to expound them, so that a sim- 
])le-niinded man cannot, even in many 
every-day concerns, act without , h lawyer 
at his elbow, is not that state which can 
be held up as a pattern ; but one over 
which ’wisdom must lament, a^ui in 
which common sense will be often con- 
fi>undcd. 

the making of laws, it should ne- 
ver be forgotten, that, so multitudinous 
ofii ihv tnotives for^uman conduct, it 
i^oYten very difficult, by any general 
taw, tik m^et particular cases ; that 
laws ought to be so framed, that every 
individual infringement of them should, 
possible, be tried upon its own indivi- 
dtfhi merits ; and that an interference 
wijh individual conduct is only jus- 
tiwable when that conduct trenches up- 
oU Xhte rights of others. In legislation, 
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therefore, we should always remember, 
that all law is at best an evil ; that the 
fewer, and more simple, the laws, the 
better ; and that, wherever the laws are 
numerous, intricate, and perplexing, 
there the greatest injustice will be often 
committea, and under the worst form, 
the form or sanction of the law itself, 
than which nothing can be more pre- 
posterous and absurd. 

The best and strongest of all argu- 
ment for this view of the law is, that its 
simplicity more readily, and certainly, 
commands obedience 5 a consideration in 
the making of laws of no trifling kind: 
for when.'ver it is obscure and unintel- 
ligible, it will be very often evaded ; its 
obscurity, and unintelligibility, fnrnislj- 
ing the most common, and indeed, best 
pretext for such evasion. 

*>The greatest misfortune, however, in 
law, besides the number and structure 
of the laws themselves, is that vicious 
attention to precedent^ which too often 
sets feeling, justice, and common sense 
at defiance. The propriety of any thing’s 
being done, or not being done, must de- 
pend only upon the present fitness of 
things, and not upon whether such a 
thing was done one hundred years ago. 
In law, as well as other things, if law 
justice, and justice it ought to be, that 
which it is right to do, ought to be done, 
although ten thousand precedents de- 
cide to the contrary. Precedents are 
then only good, when founded in rea- 
son and justice. But that which it 
might have been perfectly just to do 
one hundred years ago, might be now 
the most wicked and unjust proceeding 
which can be conceived. 

In conclusion, we have to ob- 
serve, that above one hundred acts of 
Parliament have been annually added 
to the statute book of this country for 
many years past, whether with improve- 
ment to our jurisprudence and our mo- 
rals, must be left for others to deter- 
mine. See Attorney, Barrister, 
Common Law, and Punishment. 

Lawyer f See Attorney, and Baji- 

RISTER. 

Lax, a looseness. See Diarrhcea. 

LAXATIVES, medicines slightly 
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purgative. Most of our ripe summer 
f^ruits are laxative; so also are castor 
oil, manna, See. 

LAYERS, in horticulture,* certain 
shoots or branches of shrubs, flowers. 
See,, which are laid in the earth, more 
or less deep, according to thv nature of 
the plant, the branch being partly divi- 
ded with a knife from the parent stock, 
then covered with earth, and watered 
till it has taken root. If the layer does 
not retain the position in which it is 
placed, it should be kept in it by a 
wooden hook. The best season for lay- 
ing evergreens, is towards the end of 
August; for deciduous tree^ in the 
beginning of February : wnen the 
branch has taken root, it may be sepa- 
rated from the parent stock. 

LEAD, or Plumbum, a metal, of a 
bluish white tint, melting at 600®, and 
fiy the united action of beat and air rea- 
dily converted into an oxide. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 11,35. It is very mal- 
leable, readily extending under the ham- 
mer into very thin leaves, but its tena- 
city is less than any other metal : a wire 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, will 
break with a weight of three pounds. 
It is soluble in all the acids, and gives 
the solution a sweetish taste. Lead in 
almost every form and combination, is 
more or less poisonous. 

Tlie natural compounds of this metal 
• are very numerous : twenty-three spe- 
cies have been described : native lead, 
said to be found in Monmouthshire, Po- 
land, and Silesia ; earthy lead^ore, either 
grey, white, red, or yellow, powdery, 
without lustre ; yields from 60 to 80 per 
cent, of lead, found in Great Britain, 
Germany, Saxony, &c. j micaceous lead 
ore, in plates of a silver colour and lus- 
tre, found in the Hartz Forest ; — lohite 
opake lead-ore, indurated without lus- 
tre, found with the last ; — glass of lead, 
semitransparent, brittle, of a glassy tex- 
ture, and common form ; found in So- 
Yiiersetshire, Scotland, France, Saxony, 
Sib^ia, Hungary, &c. ; colour white, 
grey, or yellowish green ; — white car- 
bomte of lead* generally in the form of 
crystals ; found in various parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and nther parts of 
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Europe ; >— murh-earhotMte of 
transparent, of a glassy lustre, in th^ 
form of crystals; found in Derbyshire^ 
and the Hartz, specific gravity 6,065.— 
Yellow lead-ore, or molybdate of lead, 
ill yellow c^stals; found in Scotland,Ca- 
•rinthia, &c. &c., specific gravity 5*486 ; 
phosphate of lead, greenish, reducible 
to a yellow powder ; found in Great 
Britain, New Spain, Siberia, &c., speci- 
fic gravity 6,2f0 to 6,56o. — Brown 
/ead-ore, found on the Carpathian moun* 
tains ; contains 36 per cent, of lead, and 
a little silver and gold. — Black lead-ore^ 
soiling the fingers, found at Freyburg 
and Br\\X2a\y,j--Arsenic(S-p1iosphate of 
lead, greenish yellow, without lustre; 
found in France. — Double lead-ore, Qbn- 
sistsof the arsenical and sufphuric acids 
united with lead. — Sulphate leadf 

whitish, without lustre ; found in Scot- 
land, Anglesea, and Andalusia ; specific 
gravity 6,300.— //brny lead-ore, white, 
without metallic lustre } found in Bo- 
hemia. — Compact gal€na,of metallic lus- 
tre, easily melting, with sulpViureons va- 
pour and flame, leaving a bead of lead 
without any mixture of silver: found 
in England, Scptland, Norway, &c., co- 
lour lead-grey, with a bright streak ; 
specific gravity 7»444 : merely lead 
combined with sulphur. — Galena Itftid, 
glance, or sulplniret of lead ; of the co- 
lour and lustre of lead, breaking into 
cubical fragments, melting with sul phu- 
reous flame and vapours, and, when the 
lead is reduced to a glassy oxide, leaving 
a bead df silver. Another variety of an 
indigo, blue, and lead grey ; found in 
Great Britain and Siberia. — Basaltic 
lead^e, with metallic lustref found in 
Sweden. — Antimonial lead-ore, of the 
colour and lustre of lead ; found in Si- 
beria, Sweden, Hungary, &c. ; beside® 
lead and slilphur, ij contains mtimmnj 
and silver. — Klaproth leqfi-ore, consist- 
ing of lead, copper, anthnony, ir^n, sul- 
phur, and silver, — Cornish lead-ore^ 
combined with lead, antimony, copper, 
sulphur, and iron. — Subandic lead-ore^ 
consisting of lead, antimony, and arse- 
nic. ^ 

The Inost important of these is the 
sulphuret, or galena, whence the pure 



met&l 18 chielfly procured. When first 
brought from the mine, this ore is cleared 
from i^s impurities, and a ton, or more, 
is spread upon the door of a common 
i^verberatory furnace, and b^v means of 
a pit-coal dame, it is soon brought to a, 
red heat. In this state it is occasionally 
stirred with iron rakes, to expose fresh 
surfaces to the action of the dame, and 
facilitate the separatioi^ of the sulphur. 
In a short time the mass begins to ac- 
quire a pasty consistence ; upon wliich 
the heat is lowered, and the ore is Ifept 
at a dull red, till the sulphur is nearly 
all g6t rid, of; the fire being then in- 
creased, the ore is brought to a perfect 
fusion, and visibly consists of two duids ; 
the lower is. the lead ; the upper various 
impuri^ties. In this state tke dre is 
damped, a few spade-fulls of quick 
lime are thrown into the mass, \vhen 

dropsy parts become solid, and are 
raked to the side of the furnace. The 
tap hole is then opened, and the lead 
runs into moulds, forming masses called 
pigs, weighing about 6'Olbs. each. 

When lead is melted in free expo- 
sure to air, it becomes almost immedi- 
ately covered with a wrinkled pellicle, 
of a dirty grey colour ; and if this be 
skipiined off, others form in succession, 
till the whole metal is changed into a 
5^ellowi8h grey oxide. This oxide, by a 
further continuance of heat and frequent 
stirring, passes through various shades 
df greenish yellow to a deep dun yellow, 
owing to a successive absorption of oxy- 
gen ; the oxydation43eiiig further con- 
tinued, the article known in commerce 
under'the name of litharge is produced; 
a still higher degree ofoxydation is that 
when it becomes red. 

There are, therefore, three oxides of 
, Igad : Dr. Thompson mentions four. 
i^^fofoxlde^ is the basis of the salts : 
it Aay be obtUiped by heating the ni- 
trate of lead to redness in a close vessel. 
It is insipid, insoluble in water, and of 
a pale yellow colour. It is known in 
commerce under the name of massicot ; 
oty when mixed with a portion of red 
oxide, as obtained by calcining lead up- 
on a large scale, it calll?d litharge- 
If the protoxide be exposed to heat and 
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oxygen, it gradually acquires a bright 
red colour, and is known under the 
name of minium, deutoxide of lead, or 
red lead. The peroxide of lead is an 
insoluble brown substance. Red lead 
affords on analysis, 97 parts of lead, and 
11*25 of oxygen; it Hiiay, therefore, be 
regarded as a definite compound of the 
protoxide and peroxide. But it cannot 
be made with any certainty in the small 
way, by mere calcination in the air, the 
colour never rising higher than a dun 
yellow : it is only produced in manu- 
iactories in the large way, by frequent 
stirring. 

Patent yellow, which is made by fus- 
ing common salt, or a solution of it, and 
litharge, in crucibles, exposed to an in- 
tense heat, appears to be a compound 
of oxide and chloride of lead. 

White lead, cerusse, or carbonate bf 
lead, is usually prepared in the large 
way, by exposing sheet lead to the ac- 
tion of the vapour of vinegar. 

Lead is of great use in the arts. In 
its metallic state it is used for the roofs 
and gutters of houses, for pipes, cisterns, 
&c. &:c. Its oxides are also used ex- 
tensively as pigments. Their peculiar 
quality of dissolving in the expressed 
oils, rendering them very proper for 
such purposes. See Colour Making. 
Nor does it appear that any succeda- 
iieum for their use has been found, al- 
though the Society of Arts have offered 
large premiums for the discovery of an 
innoxious substitute. 

The oxides of lead are also fiequent- 
ly used externally for various diseases. 

Acetate of lead, or sugar of lead, cal- 
led by the London College super-ace- 
tate of lead, is formed either by digest- 
ing the carbonate of lead in distilled 
vinegar, or in the acetic, or pyroligneous 
acid. Its taste is sweet and astringent. 
It is oc^sionally used in medicine, but 
more frequently as a drying ingredient 
in paints ; it is also useu by dyers and 
calico-printers. 

Acetate of lead, taken internally^ is a 
very powerful astringent and sedative. 
It must, however, be given with great> 
caution ; and is admissible only in cases 
of very urgent danger, as in violent 
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pulmonary or intestinal heeniorrhag^s^in 
restraining which it has a very powerful 
influence. The dose, given internally, 
should not exceed half a grain every 
six or eight hours. It may be made 
into a pill with crumb of bread, and a 
proportion of opiujp, accordi«g to cir- 
cuiustances ; but perhaps the domestic 
prescriber would act most w isely by not 
meddling with this powerful edge tool. 

As a colly rium, or lotion, from ten 
grains to one scruple may be tiissolved 
in half a pint of distilled water. 

The following preparations of lead are 
ordered by the London College : 

Solution of sub-acetate of le^d, com- 
monly called Goulard's Extract, Take 
ot seini-vitreous oxide of lead, (litharge) 
two pounds ; of acetic acid (vinegar/) 
a gallon ; mix, and boil down to six 
pjnte, constantly stirring ; then set j^t 
by, that the feculencies* may subside, 
and strain. But a better way, because 
more economical, is to filter it through 
blotting paper, and afterwards to press 
out the remaining solution : 

This solution is used only externally, 
and when diluted with water, forms a 
very useful cooling application to phleg- 
monous inflammations, and burns. The 
proportion may be one fluidrachm to a 
pint of water : but it is sometimes used 
much stronger. Care should be taken 
that the water used is either cj^stilled or 
<soft water ; spring water should uot be 
used, as it generally contains matters 
which decompose the medicine. 

For Compound lead cerate^ see Ce* 
RATE. * 

For Ixad plaster y and other plasters 
prepared with lead, see Plasters. 

Lead has no action on the animal 
system in its pure metallic state : but 
when oxidized, or in combination with 
acids, it produces very deleterious ef- 
fects. Hence metallic lead, taken into 
the stomach, may prove a poison,* from 
its meeting with acids in the primae 
'^i® ; and liquors which are apt to be- 
come in any degree acidulous, if kept 
ia leaden cisterns, may, from the same 
cau^e, be productive of much danger 
to those who drink them. But white- 
lead, its preparations in oil, the 


other oxides, and the soUftions of lead 
in various acids, are the more commoii 
causes of the mischiefs arising frojn this 
metal. 

It has been, however, proved, that 
utensils roSde with an alloy of equal 
•parts of tin and lead, may be used 
without danger; neither, vinegar nor 
lemon juice attack this alloy, except 
when boiled in it. It is very dangerous 
to drink water * preserved in vessels of 
lead exposed to the air ; and, indeed, 
serious diseases have been known to 
arise from the use of rain water which 
has been transmitted by pipes of ilead ; 
wine of a bad .quality, w^icn has had 
any of the preparations of lead mixed 
with it, with tlie view of \;jendering' it 
less acid,^is still more dangerous ; and 
sugar of lead, which is sometimes added 
to cider, *10 give it a sweetish flavour, 
occasions the same symptoms as t|je 
adulterated wine. From the frequent 
occurrence of the disease caused there- 
by in Devonshire, it is called the De- 
vonshire colic. See below. 

When, therefore, a large dose of a 
soluble preparation of either sugar of 
lead, extract of* lead, or goulard water, 
cerusse, massicot, litharge, or red-lead 
has been taken into the stomach, (the 
efi’ects of which are not to be confound- 
ed with those arising from the vapours 
of lead) there arises a sweet, astringent, 
metallic taste, constriction of the throat, 
pain in the stomach, desire to vomit, or 
vomitingj^ and that often mixed with 
blood ; in short, the symptoms as 
described under the art'u le Corrosive 
Sublimate. If in place of tailiug a 
large Tlose of lead, water or \^ine, con- 
taining but a small portion, has been 
swallowed, no immediate inconvenience 
is felt ; but if the practice of drinking 
such liquo?s be continued, 
tually arises a disease similar to fhe 
colic of painters. See 6 elow, j» 

We have ascertained, by experiment, 
that Glauber’s salts, Epsom saljs, and 
hard water, that is, water holding in so- 
lution sulphate of lime, are the best to 
counteract the efl’ects of the prepara- 
rations of leiifl. treatment in this 

case should be precisely the same as 
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iStt tecnnsTnetided for the salts of Ba- 
rytes. See Barytes. 

Painters, plumbers, glaziers, the pre- 
parers of colours, and, in general, all 
workmen who handle the ^metal fre- 
qaently, or are exposed to its emana- 
tions, are subject to a disease known 
under the name of had colic ^ or colic 
of painters : the colic of Poictou^ dry 
beily-achf and Devonshire colic, are 
precisely of the same nature and origi- 
nate from the same poison, lead. 

For the most part the disease com- 
mences by pain in the bowels, which is 
not acute, eior< of long duration ; these 
pains do not fail to retbrn, and then 
th€5y are insupportable ; the mouth is 
dry ; there {“s a desire to vomit, and the 
vomitipg lasts for several days i the mat- 
ter vomited is very bitter, of a green or 
black colour ; the evacuations are very 
di^cult, and the excrements are yellow, 
hard, round, and similar to those of 
sheep. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
there is a great looseness ; the belly 
sinks, especially towards the navel, and 
this sinking in of the navel is so much 
the more observable as the pain is in- 
tense. The pain is frequently dimi- 
nished by gradually increased pressure 
of ,jthe belly 5 fever is seldom or ever 
present, and it is very rare that the pa- 
tient complains of pain in the bead, or 
giddiness. In some cases, though rare- 
ly, the symptoms above detailed mani- 
fest themselves with the greatest rapi- 
dity. The extremities become paraly- 
tic ; and sometimes' the pain of the 
bowels, and the palsy of the extremities, 
alternate for a long time. It is H^ays 
a dangerous, and sometimes a fatal dis- 
ease. The following promises the most 
successful mode of cure. 

^ LetJ:here be administered to the pa- 
tienfToh the first bay of the attack, a 
clyster compdsed thus : Boil four oun- 
ces of%enna leaves in a pint of water, 
and* to the strained liquor add half an 
ounce Glauber’s salts, and four 
ounces of antimonial wine. This should 
be administeied in the morning; and 
in the course of the day the following 
purging potion : Boil tdo ounces of 
this Drtfised pods Of cassia fistula (see 
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Cassia,) in a quart of water, for fifteen 
minutes, and to the strained liquor add 
one ounce of Epsom salts, and three 
grains of emetic tartar ; and, if the dis- 
ease be very violent, one ounce of syrup 
of buckthorn, and one drachm of con- 
fection of scammony? In the evening 
the following anodyne clyster should be 
administered. Six ounces of olive oil, 
twelve ounces of red wine, and one 
drachm of confection of opium. 

On the second day, early in the 
morning, three grains of emetic tartar 
should be given for an emetic ; repeat 
the same dose an hour after ; some warm 
water ariW honey ought to be given to 
encourage vomiting. In the course of 
the day, after the vomiting has ceased, 
the following sudorific mixture should 
bedrunk at intervals : Take of guaiarum 
shavings, sarsaparilla, and China-root, 
of each one ounce ; water three quarts ; 
boil the ingredients in the water till it 
is reduced to two quarts ; to the strain- 
ed liquor add half an ounce of liquor- 
ice-root sliced, and one ounce of sassa- 
fias chips. The decoction is then to 
be slightly boiled again. In the even- 
ing the clyster and opiate as on the first 
day. 

On the third day, to a quart of the 
sudorific mixture add one ounce of 
senna leaves, and boil them for a few 
minutes. '' This is to be divided into 
four doses, and taken at intervals of 
three-quarters of an hour, beginning 
early in the morning. During the rest 
of the day give the simple sudorific 
mixture, and at night the anodyne glys- 
ter, and the opiate, as on the first day. 

On the fourth day, in the morning 
early, give the following purgative 
draught : To a glass of decoction 
of senna, (prepared by boiling a quar- 
ter of an ounce of the leaves, in 
five ounces of water, till reduced to 
three ounces) add half an ounce of 
Glauber’s salts, one drachm of pow- 
dered jalap, and one ounce of syrup of 
buckthorn. In the course of the day 
give the sudorific mixture, and at night 
repeat the anodyne glyster and opiate. 

In the morning of the fifth day, let 
the slight purgative mixture of the 
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third day, be given at four different 
times ^ and at night repeat the anodyne 
clyster and opiate. 

On the sixth day let the same treat- 
ment be adopted as on the fourth. If 
there be no copious evacuations t;ive the 
following purgativA boluses Take of 
icammony and jalap, of each ten grains; 
of gamboge twelve grains ; and one 
drachm and a half of confection ofscnm- 
rnony. Mix, and divide into tuelve 
'doses; one of these to be given every 
two hours, and during the intervals the 
sudorific mixture. 

If the mixtures prescribed are vomit- 
ed, give the emetic in a clyster^ prepa- 
red by mixing one grain of emetic tartar 
with a pint of water. 

It is very rare, after such treatment, 
that the patient fails of being cured. 

•Tbronghout this complaint the pa-* 
tierit’s diet should consist*of nourishing 
broths, panada, and gruel, or similar 
light dishes. 

In slight cases, common alum taken 
•to the extent of 15 or 20 grains every 
fourth, fifth, or sixth hour, has affoicled 
relief. Balsam of Peru, in doses of 40 
drops, to be taken two or three times a 
day, has also been recommended. 

Many [lainters and glaziers who are 
subject to the complaint, rely on burnt 
gin, which, it is said, is often very effec- 
tual. ^ 

LEA D-W ORT, or Plumhaf^o, a ge- 
nus of plants, consisting of seven spe- 
cies, natives of the south of Europe, the 
Cape, India, and America. The fol- 
lowing art^cultivated : — The Em opcBa^ 
or European lead -wort, has a stiff, slen- 
der, channeled stem, with lanceolate 
rough leaves clasping it ; corol lead- 
colour. The leaves are said to cure the 
tooth-ach ; it is a native of the south 
of Europe. — The Zcylanica^ or Ceylon 
leid-wort, a native of India ; — thero.vca, 
or Rose lead-wort, a shrubby Indian 
pjant ; the scandens, or climbing lead- 
^wort, has tenniiiaj flowers with a flexu- 
ous cliiubing stem. The first sort is 
increased by parting the roots; the 
otb^s should be raised from seeds sown 
in pots in the spring, and plunged into 
a hot-bed. , 
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LEAF, in botany, the ^fhief organ of 
life m a vegetable, transpiring mid at- 
tracting air and moistuie, as the Jungs 
do in animals, and aflbrding shade to 
the vegetable, 

^ Perhaps, however, leaves are rather 
nnalagons to muscles, although they 
are not, as in them, fixedf by a tail ; 
because in vegetables there is no volun- 
tary motion. Leaves are either simple, 
having one leaf on^y on a petiole, or 
proceeding from the same point; or 
comfiouud, having several leaves on one 
petiole ; the component leaves are called 
leaflets. , . 

The advantag'es of leaves for feeding 
cattle, are not much attended to in tlys 
country ; hut in Italy and Sweden they 
are considered a great resource.. The 
leaves of ijie elm, the maple, and the 
poplar*', are preferred in Italy ; but those 
of the oak and the ash aie also usedL 
They are gathered about the end of 
September, or beginning of October, 
and after being spread on a pavement 
to dry, for three or four hours, they are 
put in wooden casks, or in pits covered 
first with straw, and then with clay or 
earth. There is’ no dry food on which 
cattle and sheep thrive better than on 
leaves well-preserved. I'lie sheep qf 
Sweden, winch me kept seven months 
in the house, have one meal every day 
of the leaves of tiie birch, the willow, 
&c. The leaves of Scotch fir, given 
to sheep in snow, save much hay, and 
they kieji^dry perfectly well in winter. 

The leaves of xanous trees may, 
doubtless, be used for the tanning of 
Icathec^ The colour of manj dried 
leaves strongly indicates the presence of 
tannin. 

Leaflet, See Leaf. 

LEAGU^, a measure of length, 
containing more or ibwer geon^TffPar 
paces, according to the usyiges and cus- 
toms of different countries. A Jcfigu^ 
at sea, where it is chiefly used by us, 
although a land measure of the Ffencli 
and Germans, contains 3000 geometri- 
cal paces, or three English miles. The 
French •kague contains sometimes the 
same measurct; but in some parts of 
France it cousins of 3500 paces ; the 
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mean or coiamon league consists of 
3400 paces, and the little league of 
2000^ The Spanish league is larger, 
seventeen of which make a degree. The 
Dutch and German league contain each 
four geographical miles. 

Leap year* See Bissextile. 

Learning, See Ancient Langua- 
ges, Ancient Learning, Educa- 
tion, and Language. 

LEASE, generallj^ a written instru- 
ment, conveying or letting lands, tene- 
ments, and many other kinds of prGper- 
ty, in consideration of rent, annual, or 
otlii^r rec^ompence made for life, for 
years, or at will ^ but always for a less 
time than the interest of the lessor in 
the premisips j for if it were the whole 
interest it would be an assigQinent. He 
who demises, or lets, is the lessor, and 
he to whom the thing is demised, or 
^t, is the lessee. 

A lease may either be made by wri- 
ting or word of mouth ; the last is cal- 
led, in law, a lease by parol. The for- 
mer is most usual, and the best ; and 
by the statute of frauds, 29 Charles 11. 
c, 3, all leases of lands, except leases 
not exceeding three*) ears, must be 
made in wilting, and signed by the par- 
ties themselves, or tlieir agents duly 
authorised, otherwise they will operate 
only us leases at will. 

Leases are considered as deeds, and 
in their execution require the usual ce- 
remonies of sealing, delivery, &c. They 
are also liable to a stamp duJLy, in pro- 
portion to the yearly rent. Leases 
wh'ire the rent is under 20/., pay a stamp 
dntj^ of one pound ; where the jeiit is 
20/. and under 100/., a stamp ^tv of 
1 /. 10 .^. 

LEASH, a leather thong. In the 
sportsman's vocabulary, a leash implies 

‘ LEATHER, the tanned, or dressed 
vkin« of various animals. 

For tanned leather ^ see Tanning. 

Lather is curried for boots, shoes, 
thus: the hide is first soaked tho- 
roughly in water, then placed on a po- 
lished wooden beam, with the^fiesh side 
outwards, and parejl witl^a broad sharp 
knife, till all the inequalities are remov- 
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ed, and it is reduced to the requisite 
thinness. It is then again washed, and 
rubbed with a polished stone, and, while 
wet, is* besmeared with oil, generally 
cod-oil, or a mixture of this and tallow. 
When hung up to dry, the moisture 
evaporates, and theoiU which cannot be 
dissipated by mere exposure, gradually 
takes the place of the moisture, and 
penetrates deeply into the pores of the 
leather. It is then dried, either in the 
sun or in a stored room. The leather- 
is blacked on the grain side, simply by 
rubbing it with an iron liquor, made 
with sulphate of iron, or some such ma- 
terial. t On the flesh side the blacking 
of the leather consists of lamp-black 
and oil. 

Tawedy or dressed leathery is made 
chiefly from the lighter and more deli- 
/!ate skins of lambs, sheep, goats^ pjid 
calves. Though there is no little difte- 
rence between the dressing of shammoy 
leather, alum-leather, Hungary-leather, 
Morocco-leather, parchment, and tan- 
ning, yet the skins which pass through 
the hands of the several workmen, 
ought to be, for the most part at least, 
washed clean from blood and impuri- 
ties, ill running water ; set to drain, 
worked with the hands, or pounded 
with wooden pestles, in vats ; put into 
the pit filled witb .water, in which quick- 
lime is idissolved, in order to loosen 
the hair 5 and passed through a vari- 
ety of other processes, in order to ren- 
der them fit for any subsequent opera- 
tion of tanning or dyeing, and shamoy- 
ing. In this state the skint are called 
pells. 

If the pelts arc to be tawed, they are 
put into a solution of alum and salt, 
in warm water, in the proportion of 
about three pounds of alum and four 
pounds of salt to every 120 middle sized 
skills^ and worked about therein till 
they have absorbed a sufficient quantity. 
They are then taken out, washed ^n 
water, then put into a vat of bran and 
water, and allowed to ferment for^ time,' 
until much of the alum and salt is got 
out, and the thickening caused by*them 
is, for the most f>art, reduced. They are 
m w stretched on hooks, in a lofty room, 
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there till fully dry. After this, to give 
them a glossy finish, they are again 
soaked in water, to extract more of the 
salt, and then put into a pail containing 
the yolk of eggs beaten up with water. , 
Here they are trolden for a long time, 
by which means they imbibe the sub- 
stance of the egg* After this they are 
dried, and finished by glossing with a 
warm iron. Tawing, therefore, appears 
to consist in the leather’s imbibing some- 
thing from the alum and salt; possibly 
ulumiiie, which is certainly never again 
extracted by the subsequent washing, 
&c. 

Shammoyed leather is, generally, 
sheep or doe-skin, prepared in the way 
mentioned for alum and tawed leather, 
and dyed if necessary, and then finished 
ki linseed oil. This forms the common 
coaph-leather, breeches leather, &c. and 
is file only kind which, when dyed, 
will bear washing without the colour 
being materially injured. 

Dyed Leather, The colours given to 
leather are various, sometimes depend- 
dant upon mere fancy, and sometimes 
upon real utility ; the materials employ- 
ed are various, according to the country 
in which the process takes place. 

For English Morocco leather the skin 
is taken after it is cleaned, and worked 
as already discribed under 'tawed lea- 
' ther, from the lime water, and the thick- 
ening thereby occasioned, is brought 
down by a bath of dog’s or pigeon’s 
dung, diffused in water, where it re- 
mains till sufficiently sup})l€, the 
lime being got out and the skin made 
a perfectly white clean pelt. When it 
is to be dyed red, it is sewed up in the 
form of a sack, with the grain side out- 
wards, and immersed in a cochineal bath 
of a warmth just equal to what the 
band can support, and is worked about 
a sufficient time till it is uniformly dy- 
ed. The sack is then put into a large 
vat containing sumach, infused in warm 
watar, and kept for some hours there, 
till it is sufficiently tanned. Skins in- 
tended to be blacked, are merely su- 
mached without any previous dyeing. 
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polished as follows: They are first 
stretched very tight upon a smiooth in- 
clined board, and rubbed over with a 
little oil tc^supple them. Those intend- 
ed for black leather, are previously 
rubbed over with iron liquor, by means 
of a stiff brush, which instantly strikes a 
deep and uniform black : they are 
then polished by, hand, with a polygonal 
ball of glass, lyastly they are grained, 
or ribbed by rubbing the grained sur- 
face of the leather very strongly with a 
ball of box-w ood, cut in a proper man- 
ner, for the desired purpose. 

In the process for making real Mo- 
rocco leather, the skins after coming 
from the bran, are thrown into a second 
bath maefe of w hite figs, mixed viith wa- 
ter. In Jbis they remain four or five 
days) when they are thoroughly salted 
with rock salt alone ; after which th«y 
are fit to receive the dye ; which, for the 
red, is cochineal and alum ; for yellow, 
pomegranate-bark and alum. The 
skins are then tanned and dressed with 
a little oil, and dried. 

Much excellent leather, and of vari- 
ous dyes, is manufactured in Russia. See 
Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire. 
The Saffian^ or Manoquin, is prepai'ed 
largely at Astracan, from buck’s and 
goat’s skins. Shagreen is also manu- 
factured at the same place : it consists 
only of horses or asses hides ; and of 
these, only a small part cut from the 
crupperline along theback in a semicir- 
cular form, aboat 34 inches upon 
the crupper, and 28 along the back. 
Tha’^'hief dyes are green, l\lact, and 
blue. 

A Blue colour \s given to leather by 
immersing the skins for 24 hours in 
urine and^ indigo, after whi ch, it is 
boiled in alum : or,^the indigo rbaV be 
mixed with red wine, ari/l^the skins im- 
mersed in it. ^ ^ 

Red may be made by first washing 
the skins, then soaking them for two 
hours in an infusion of galls, which is 
to be wrung out, after which they are 
to be ilamersed in a liquor prepared by 
a solution o7 privet, alum, and verdi- 
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gn» in water/M^hen they must be steep- 
ed in a dye nfiade of Brasil-wood boiled 
with ley. 

Purple^ is made by wetting the skins 
with a solution of roch aluip, in warm 
water ; and when dry, they are rubbed 
by the hand with a decoction of log- 
wood in cold* water. 

A li^ht greeut may be communicated 
to leather by sap-green, diluted with 
boiled alum water. A dark green cast, 
by steel d lings, and sal-amrnoniac 
steeped in urine, for a considerable 
time, 

Yelhw^M .given by a decoction of 
nloes and linseed oil ; or by a solution 
of dyer’s green- weed. An orange by fustic 
berries, boded in alum water ; a dee[>er 
orange by turmeric. 

Leather may be rendered waterproof 
by various means ; one of the simplest 
and best is that mentioned under the 
article Blacking, An application of 
tar to leather will also render it water- 
proof. 

Mr. Bellamy took out a patent 
some years since, for making all kinds 
of leather water proof : it consists sim- 
ply in boiling linseed, poppy, or sweet 
oil, with white copperas, sugar of lead, 
or^ other drying substances, with which 
the leather is to be anointed. 

LEATHER-EATER, or Dermes- 
tcj, a genus of insects, consisting of eighty- 
five species. The larvae, or grubs of this 
tribe, devour dead bodies, skins, leather, 
and almost any animal substance, and 
are exceedingly destructive to books 
and furniture. They chiefly inhabit 
Europe ; nine of the species found in 
our own country. The lardariusy the 
pest of museums, libraries, preparations 
of natural history, and old bacon, in- 
habits Europe ; it is black ; shell ci- 
^ttCrCuus on the upper halt. , The 'do- 
idesticus^ is« also black, and is the in- 
SA?ctvrliich makes the round holes in 
our furniture, reducing it to powder. 
The fimntuSi is found on flowers and 
in houses, and has a great resemblance 
to the violaceus^ which is blueish-black, 
an elegant and splendid animal found 
in dead bodies. TJie has 

a brownish body, found in South Aine- 
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rica, in flour and meal which liave been 
kept too long. 

LEAVEN, strictly signifies, sour 
dough, which acquires its acidity when 
preserved after kneading flour with 
yeast, in order to ferment a larger quan- 
tity of paste. It is a ^ery imperfect sub- 
stitute for yoast, and ought to be used 
only wlien yeast cannot be obtained. 
See Barm and Bread. 

LECTURE, a reading; it, however, 
more commonly implies a discourse pro- 
nounced upon some scientific subject. 
The practice of teaching the various sci- 
ences by lectures has, in our own coun- 
try. con.siderably increast?d : it is, be- 
yond question, the best method of mak- 
ing all science popular, and cannot be 
too much encouraged. 

LEECH, or Hiriido^ a genus of 
^orms comprehending seventeen species 
some of which are found in all quar- 
ters of the globe. The following are the 
cliief : 

The medicinaliSf or Medicinal leech, 
is olive-black, with four yellow ferru- 
ginous lines, and spotted with yellow 
beneath : body elongated, above com- 
posed of numerous annular wrinkles, 
which it can contract or expand at 
pleasure: mouth smaller than the tail, 
and armed with three cartilaginous teeth, 
with which it draws blood ; tail com- 
posed ofian annular muscle, by which 
it has the power of fastening its body 
to any object. Found in stagnant 
ponds ; it is oviparous, the eggs being 
hatched by the heat of the sun : this 
species is used very commonly for the 
abstraction of blood from the human 
body. 

The sanguisuga^ or Horse-leech, is 
elongated, olive-brown, w'ith an ochre- 
yellow marginal band. Found in stag- 
nant waters, ditches, and ponds ; from 
four tg six inches long ; sucks blood 
with great avidity, and in large quun* 
titles. 

The viridiSi or Green-leech, with a 
depressed, oblong body, is greeiu^^with 
a transparent margin, and pointed at 
the tail ; about an eighth of an inch 
long; inhabits clear waters, and like 
most of tile genus, lias a power of le- 
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production, nearly equal to the polypse : 
for if divided crosswise, laterally, or in 
any other direction, the parts * will be- 
come perfect animals, and may be re- 
divided, and re-produced ad infinitum^ 

The stagnalis is elonj^ated^cinereous ; 
they after exclusion adhere to the belly 
of the mother. The geometra^ is yel- 
lowish-green, with a row of white spots j 
has four eyes. Found in fresh waters ; 
fixes itself on the bodies of trout, and 
other fishes, after the spawning season ; 
eight lines long. The crenata^ is green- 
ish, approaching to ash ) found in shal- 
low streams among aquatic plants. 

Medical leeches are best ^leserved 
in vessels half filled with soft-water, 
kept in an equal and moderate tempe- 
rature ( 50 ° of Fahrenheit) and covered 
over with a coarse cloth, so as to admit 
tlieair. The water should be changed 
once a week, and all the dead or sickly 
leeches removed. Leeches which have 
been used should not be returned to the 
stock till they appear to have com- 
pletely regained their health and vigour, 
which is knoun by their feeling hard 
and linn. As we are ignorant of their 
proper natural food, it is useless to at- 
tempt to feed them ; hut in winter it 
may, perhaps, be advantageous to put 
some moss into the vessel in which they 
are kept. 

Leeches are usefully appl?ed where 
local blood-letting is necessary, as in 
opthalmia, and particularly to places 
where cupping-glasses cannot be ap- 
plied. It is sometimes difficult to make 
them bift. The best mode of apply- 
ing them is, to take them out of the 
water for some minutes before they are 
used, and to dry them well with a very 
soft cloth, directly before they are ap- 
plied. The part should also be clean- 
ed with soap and water, then washed 
with a little pure water, and made very 
dry: and if there be any hairs on the 
spot, they must be close shaved. When, 
however, they will not readily fix, the 
partfmay be punctured with a lan- 
cet^; or, putting them into a large 
quill, cut at both ends, and applying 
the end at wdiich the animal lies, to the 
j)iirt, with the finger over the other, is 
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a never-failing mode of* making them 
bite. The quill is to be withdrawn 
when they are firmly fixed. They drop 
off spontaneously when they are gorged 
with blood ; and they may be separa- 
i ted at any time by sprinkling a little 
salt on the head ; and after they are re- 
moved, salt sprinkled upon them, will 
cause them to disgorge all the blood 
which they havg sucked ; after which, 
they should be immediately thrown into 
clean water, which being repeatedly 
changed for three or four times, they 
soon recover their health and vigour. 
Vinegar, it is said, will oause the leech 
to discharge the blood equally well with 
salt, and is less injurious to the letch. 
In some habits; where thefe is a dispo- 
sition t(f erysipelatous infiatnmation, 
their bitts occasion a considerable de- 
gree of irritation and swelling, which is 
exceedingly troublesome ; but, in 
neral, they heal easily and without in- 
convenience. 

LEEK, or Allium porrum^ a well- 
known species of garlic, common to 
our own gardens, but to what counliy 
indigenous, is not certainly known. 
Leeks form a useful stimulating variety 
among our culinary vegetables, and may 
be eaten by the robust with advantage, 
but they very often disagree with the 
valetudinarian, and the dyspeptic. Their 
medicinal qualities are unimportant. 

They are usually considered biennial, 
but they are in some situations almost 
perennial, or rather the roots are re- 
newed annually tn the earth in the 
same place, if not disturbed, fon a se- 
riesiatif years. See Onion. • 

LEG, in anatomy, that part of the 
lower limb, between the knee and the 
instep. The leg consists of two bones : 
the shin-bme is called tibia, rjear 
lower end of which is a process im rning 
the inner ancle. Tlie* other bqgp. 
which is considerably smaller, is^alled 
fibula, the lower end of which makes 
the outer ancle. • 

The human legs are subject to frac- 
tures, sprains, and ulcers. See Frac- 
TUREsV Sprains, and also Bandt- 

LEGS. * • 

LEGACY, ^ bequest of a sum of 
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money, or any personal effects of a tes- 
tator ; and these are to be paid by his 
representatives, after all the debts of 
the deceased are discharged, as far as 
the assets, or property, liabTe to pay* 
ment of debts and legacies, will extend. 
All the goods and chattels are, by law, 
vested in the representative, who is 
bound to see whether there be left a 
sufficient fund to pay the debts of the 
testator, which, if it should prove in- 
adequate, the pecuniary legacies must 
proportionably abate. 

Legacies are liable to various stamp 
duties. S^e Executor. 

LEGUME, in botany, a pericarp of 
two valves, in which the seeds are fixed 
along one suture only. It is usually of 
a membranous texture, and common- 
ly one-celled ; some are, however, .two- 
celled, others jointed, and others di- 
vided into several cells. The shell of 
the pea is a legume. 

Lemnian earth. See Clay. 
LEMON-TREE, or Citrus Medica^ 
a variety of the citron, is a native of 
Abyssinia and Persia, whence it was 
formerly brought into ..Europe. It is 
now cultivated in Spain, Portugal, and 
France, and is not uncommon in our 
green-houses. It is a beautiful ever- 
green, of small growth, sending off nu- 
merous branches covered with a greyish 
bark. The leaves are alternate, of a 
shining pale green colour, about four 
inches long, and two inches broad. The 
flowers, which appear throiigh the 
greater part of the summer, are large 
and odoriferous. The fruit usually 
called LEi.iON, Is an ovate berry,'* of a 
pale yellow colour, and filled with vesi- 
cles, distended with an extremely acid 
juice. The rind is double : the exterior 
}isfc».is-j.‘;./hin, and yellow, and chiefly 
consists of a gr^at number of glands, fill- 
t;d«.wi4}i a very fragrant essential oil, 
well known by the name of Essence 
OF Lemon. The essence of lemon found 
in the shops, and which is imported 
from abroad, is byTio means so pure as 
that which can be obtained from the 
fresh lemon peel by simple abrasion. 
It IS used chiefly as a perfume. The 
rind is warm, aromatic, and slightly bit- 
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ter, and is useful in dyspepsia. .Spanish 
lemons are most esteemed. See the next 
article. ' 

LEMON-JUICE, the liquid oh- 
tained from lemons by moderate pres- 
sure. This juice i^ sharp, but very 
gratefully acid. It consists principally 
of the citric acid, mucilage, extractive 
matter, and a small proportion of sugar 
and water. The simple juice soon spoils, 
and therefore the crystal Irzed acid is 
generally used in its stead. (See Citric 
Acid.) It is refrigerant, and antiseptic ; 
diluted with water, and sweetened, it 
forms the beverage called lemonade; 
which is extremely useful for quench- 
ing thirst, and abating the heat in vari- 
ous diseases. Given alone, to tfie ex- 
tent of a table spoonful for a dose, it 
allays hysterical palpitations of >,l,te 
heart; and in combination with carbo- 
nate of potash, (half a fluidonnee of 
the juice, to one scruple of the salt,) 
taken in a state of effervescence, is used 
with great success to stop vomiting. A 
more useful and pleasant effervescing 
draught may be made, by putting a 
table spoonful of lemon juice, mixed 
with a small quantity of sugar, into a 
tumbler, and pouring over it lialfa pint 
of soda water. Lemon juice is success- 
fully used in sea scurvy ; but its conti- 
nued use ,'J5 said, notwithstanding, to be 
hurtful to the general health of the 
sailors. 

Syrup of lemon, is made thus : Take 
of strained lemon-juice a pint j rehned 
sugar two pounds. Dissolve jhe sugar 
in the lemon-juice by a gentle heat, 
taking off the impurities if any should 
arise. This is an agreeable syrup for 
acidulating barley water, or other drinks 
in fever ; it is also a useful addition to 
gargles, in inflammatory sore throats. 

The following observations ought to 
have abcompaiiied our article Citric 
Acid, The solution of this acid in 
water, in the proportion of one ounce 
of the crystals to one pint of water, 
answers nearly all the purposes of recent 
lemon-juice; and is even preferable /or 
forming the common effervescingdraught 
with carbonate of potash. A solution 
cif one scruple in one pint of water. 
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iweetened with sugar which has been 
rubbed on fresh lemon-peel, forms a 
grateful refrigerant beverage, vesi^mbliiig 
lemonade, and equally useful in febrile 
and inflammatory complaints. But it is 
said, that the crystallized i^pid is not 
equally useful in life scurvy as the fresh 
juice of the fruit, 

LEMON, Salt of, a preparation 
sold in the shops for the purpose of get- 
ting out iron moulds from linen, cotton, 
muslin, &c. It contains no acid of 
lemon whatever, but is simply equal 
parts of cream of tartar, and sal acetosa, 
or salt of sorrel, rubbed into a jwwder. 
See Dock. • 

Lemonade. See Lemon Juice. 

Lenitive Electuary* See Confec- 
tion. 

LENTIL, or Ertmm lens^ an annual 
plant, of which there are two varietiesT: 
the one with large, the other with small 
seeds. They are eaten in some coun- 
tries as we eat peas, but they are more 
flatulent, and more difficultof digestion. 

Lentisk. See Pistachia. 

Leopard. See Cat. 

LEOPARD’S BANE, the Roman, 

or Doronicum^ a genus of plants, con- 
sisting of six species, all European 
plants : the two following are worth no- 
ticing : the pardalianches is a native of 
Germany, having denticulate leaves, and 
.yellow flowers. It is often cultivated in 
our gardens, which it may be by seeds : 
its root given in large doses is poisonous. 
The uuftrtactifft, with denticulate leaves, 
is found^wild in our own mountainous 
pastures. 

LEOPARD’S BANE, the Ger- 
MAN, or Arnica^ a genus of plants, con- 
sisting of twenty-four species, of which 
the montana, or mountain arnica, is the 
only one desetnng of notice. It is a 
native of the northern parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and of Siberia. It is 
cultivated in our gardens, producingin 
July flowers of a deep yellow colour, 
tinged with brown. The root is peren- 
nial.^ The leaves and flowers are nar- 
cotic, stimulant, and diaphoretic ; in 
large doses emetic and cathartic : they 
have been given with advantage in pa- 
ralytic aflcctions, gutta serena,* gout, 
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rheumatism, and chlorosfs. The root 
is tonic and aromatic. It may be giieii 
in substance, or in an infusion, by 
macerating one drachm and a half of 
the leaves litid flowers, or two scruples 
pf the bruised root, in thirteen fluid- 
ounces of water, and straining through 
linen. The infusion soon ferments. 
The dose of the powdered herb, is from 
five grains to ten,j of the infusion, one 
fiuidounce and a half, twice or thrice a 
day. If given in too large doses, it pro- 
duces great anxiety, paiu, vomiting, and 
the other deleterious effects of powerful 
narcotics. • • 

Externally, the powdered leaves may 
be used as an errbine. • 

LEPROSY, or Lepra, ft disease of 
the skin, ftppearing at first in rad pim- 
ples, or pustules, on different parts of 
the body. Sometimes they appear sin- 
gle, and sometimes a great number avi*e 
together, especially on the arms and 
legs. As the disease increases, fresh 
pimples appear, which joining the for- 
mer, make a sort of clusters. The pus- 
tules are rough, whitish, and scaly ; 
when scratched, the scabs fall off, a thin 
ichor oozes out, and hardens into a scaly 
crust. The whole body is at length 
covered with a scaly crust. • 

This disease is little known in this 
country. The cure consists in the in- 
ternal use of aiitimonial, and mercurial 
medicines, for a considerable length of 
time. ■ In conjunction with these, warm 
bathing,* particularly the vapour bath, 
(See Bath,) has dften been employed 
with advantage. , 

AWiough leprosy, strictly #o called, 
is a very rare disease, yet to this head 
may be referred a variety of cutaneous 
affections, which are in this country very 
common, a«d often vj^ry obstiimtg. H'<*y 
appear in different forms ^ sometime^ in 
red pustules; sometinnain white sen ns; 
sometimes in ulcerations; and ^on;t- 
times a transition from one form to ano 
ther takes place. All these wiM often 
give way to the remedies already men- 
tioned^ but they sometimes fail, or are 
improper to be prescribed. In some 
cases purging, mirteral water, or the de- 
coction of elm bark, (See Elm,) will 
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be erf service. ^ Where there is a watery 
itching, aud spreading eruption, more 
particvlarly incident to old persons, 
a strong decoction of juniper tops and 
berries, drunk to the quantitj^of a quart 
u day, and long persisted in, has been, 
very effectual. Different external ap- 
plications, such as an ointment of sul- 
phur, the ointment of nitrated quick* 
silver, tar ointment witji calomel ; (See 
Tar oiNTMKNT,) or a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate, in an almond emul- 
sion, in the proportion of half a grain of 
tlie former, to an ounce of the latter, 
liuveWen frequently ))enehcial : at the 
same time, these mercurial preparations 
cimiiot beapfilied, even externally, with 
too mud) cMition- 

Tl)e<diet of persons labouring under 
such complaints, cannot be h^re speci- 
fied ; the weakly, and the old, will re- 
quire, however, a more generous one 
than the healthy aud robust. The bowels 
should, in every case, be kept soluble. 

LETHARGY, or Leihar^us^ a dis- 
ease, nearly allied to apoplexy. It is 
diwStinguished by great drowsiness, or 
inclination to sleep, from which the pa- 
tient is with difficulty roused. Swelled 
and protuberant eyes, are remarkably 
characteristic of the disease. In some 
persons, lethargy appears to be almost 
a constitutional d* feet, and coiiiinues 
for years, without any further inconve- 
nience than the piopensity to sleep 
upon a cessation of niuscular motion, 
and after taking food. It is j.,odnccd 
by various causes : piessure on the brain 
is, ho\^ever, one of the chief. Tiiis pres- 
sure infiy^vcither arise from fractnr.rs of 
the skull, from water collected in the 
cavity of the skull, or from a preterna- 
tural delenninationof blood to the head. 

It is said, also, that frighh^angcr, the 
depressing passions, sneezing medicines, 
and the strong exhalations of flowers, 
will sometimes cause the complaint. The 
cure must, of course, depend in some 
measuiV’, upon the cause. If it proceed 
from wounds, or fractures of the skull, 
our attention must be directed to these ; 
clysters, bleeding, blistering, vomiting, 
and purging, according* to circum- 
atances are indicated. A spare diet, and an 
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avoidance of all stimulating liquids , are 
in general necessary. Persons who are 
constitutionally lethargic, should be 
careful to eat and drink sparingly, 
avoiding all hearty meals ; and keep 
the bowel^opeii by aloetics. Fox-glove 
has been given for khis last b})ecies of 
the complaint ; but with doubtful suc- 
cess. See Apoplexy. 

LETHARGY, of Houses, is dis- 
tinguished by his resting his head, with 
his mouth in the manger, and his poll 
often inclined to one side 5 he evinces a 
disposition to eat, but generally falls, 
asleep with the food in his month. If 
a horse 'jontinue long in this state, Ije 
falls into an atrophy, or uni\ ersal decoy. 
In some instances this complaint is sufid 
to be occasioned by a species of ivig- 
wort, which grows in mooiibh districts. 

Cleansing the bowels, and indeed*'flie 
whole alimentary canal, is, in this com- 
plaint, indispensable. The purging ball 
mentioned under the article Aloj s may 
be used for this purpose. Laxative 
clysters may be also advantageously 
given, see Clyster. After which, warm 
stimulants, such as ginger, cayenne jiep- 
per, grains of paradise, and bark, with 
snake root, promise the most success. 
See Staggers, 

LETTER, a term applied in a great 
variety of ways. A letter, in its primi- 
tive sense, implies the sign of a sound ; 

such signs words are composed : 
hence originated the letters of the al- 
phabet. 

A letter, or epistle, is a written or 
planted communication, addressed to 
some perM>n or persons, Letters are 
either private or ])nblic. Private loi- 
ters are those by which the inteia onrse 
between })ersons residing at a distance 
from each other is carried on ; tliis me- 
dium of communication forms, next to 
social, personal intercourse, one of the 
most agreeable interchanges of intel- 
lectual ideas which can possibly be in- 
vented. The form and style of a letter 
should be suited to the subject, and to 
the person to whom it is addressed ; 
and, at the same time, should convey in 
the simplest and most appropriate lan- 
guagCy without art or affectation, the 
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ideas which may be desired to be con- 
veyed. Rules have been laid down for 
the writinjy ot letters j but the best rules 
me those which are prompted bf nature, 
civility, and good manners. Every per- 
son ought to remember that in writing 
a letter, it hecomifi a specie# of publi- 
cation, and that it miglit be seen by 
others besides tlie person to whom it is 
sfieeilically addiessed ; hence the neces- 
sity of taking cue tliat, in our episto- 
' lary correspondence, the thoughlsshould 
be not only appropriate, but that they 
should be such of which we should at 
time leave occasion to be ashamed. 
Public letters are those gene^jally ad- 
essed to some person through the me- 
dftiin of the press. Except in their 
in4*e form, they require the same atten- 
tion to their composition as other lite- 
productions. . 

I.^.2TTERof Attortiey, or Power 
of hftoniei/, is an instrument giving to 
a second person authority to do any law- 
ful act in the stead of the firincipal, or 
. person so granting it. It is sometimes 
revocable, and sometimes not : in the 
latter case, the word irrevocable is in- 
setted in the instrument. The authority 
given must be strictly pursued ; and if 
the attorney does less tlian the power, it 
shall be void ; if more, it shall be good 
as far as the power goes, and void as to 
the rest ; but both these rules^iave many 
* exceptions. A letter of attorney is liable 
to a stamp-duty if for the sale, trans- 
fer, acceptance, or receipt of dividends 
of any of the public funds, of 20s ; if 
for any %tiier purpose 30s. ; and 20s. 
for every 1080 words above the first. 
Letters Patent, See Patent. 
Letters, postage of. See Post. 
LETTUCE, or Luctiica, a genus 
comprehending twenty-one species, al- 
most all European plants ; a few indige- 
nous to South Aineriea ; and three com- 
mon to the wastes, hedges, or old walls 
of our own country. 

The Sativa, or Garden lettuce, is 
wel^ known us an agreeable esculent; 
the following varieties are those chiefly 
cultivated : llic common, the cabbage, 
the cilicia, the Dut< h brown, the Alep- 
po, the imperial, green capuchin^ the 
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Versailles, or upright a^’liite cos, the 
black cos, the common wlnte, tlie led 
capuchin, the Roman, the pmue, the 
royal, and the Egyptian leUiK*e. Of 
these thefy-stis common in all gardens. 

It may he sown in all seahoiib ot the 
^year; hut in shady borders during the 
hot months ; the cabbage ^ettnee bhould 
also he sown at dill’erent seasons, to 
have a continuance tinonghont the sum- 
mer. The firstV'iop shonld be sown in 
February, in an o})eu situation ; the 
otliers at the interval of three weeks. 
But the latter crops should be sown 
under cover, though not ^undef the 
drippings of trees. After sowing suc- 
cessive crops for the summer in Aprils 
May, and June, towards^ the endT of 
August ^hey may he sown for :i winter 
crop, to be preserved under glasses, or 
in a •bed* arched over with hoops, and 
covered with mats. The most valuable 
of all the English lettuces are, tlie 
Eigyptian green cos, the Versailles or 
white cos, the cilicia, and the black cos. 
The brown Dutch and green capuchin 
are very hardy, and may be sown inle 
under walls, where they will stand the 
winter. Some of these kinds, the black 
cos for instance, should have its leaves 
tied together, to whiten the inner [jart. 
Many of them, however, requiie no 
more attention than ineiely being trans- 
planted after being taken from the seed 
bed, to fifteen inches dlstaine, kept 
clear from weeds, and, in very dry wea- 
ther, U\ be occasionally watced. 

In obtaining tli|i seeds of the differ- 
ent varieties, eaie should he taken not 
to \|jt them stand too near to each other, 
or tlieir individual characters will be 
materially altered. 

As food, the garden lettuce, when 
eaten at n^ht, issliglitly narcotic, and, 
we think, well calclilaied to The 
irritability of the nervoos system. * 

The inspissated juice of theigjff^en 
lettuce has been latterly recommended 
as a substitute for opium, whge, from 
peculiarity of constitution, opium can- 
not be taken. It is called LactticuriuMt 
by iliu Edinburgh College, It lias the 
colour, and 4 a sorpe degree the taste and 
odour of opium. The dose is from one 



grain to six, in the form of pill : or of 
a tincture, made with one ounce of 
lactuoarium, and one pint of proof spi- 
rit, from ten to sixty drops may be 
taken. The London collej^i, however, 
tiikes no notice of this plant ; and ma- 
tiy physicians think it altogether un- 
important. • 

LETTUCE, the Strong Scented, 
or Lactusa vima, is an iridigenous bi- 
ennial plant, found groning on the 
banks of ditches, and borders of fields, 
flowering in July and August. The 
stalk rises about three feet in lieight, 
erect, slepdcr,, prickly below, smooth 
above. The leaves are rather smooth, 
anfl toothed 5 the flowers are numerous, 
and of a swlphur yellow colour. The 
leaves and stem, the smell of which is 
foetid, and resembling in sop.e degree 
that of opium, contain a white opaque 
juice, abounding more copiously when 
the plant is in flower, at which time it 
should be gathered, and the juice ex- 
pressed. This inspissated juice is nar- 
cotic and diuretic. The dose is six 
grains, gradually increased. The same 
observations apply to this as to the last 
article, which see. 

Lettuce^ Horse's, See Sow Thistle. 

fucttuce, Lamb's, See Corn Salad. 

LEVEL, an instrument used to 
make a line parallel to the horizon, and 
to continue it out at pleasure ; and by 
such means to find the true level, or 
the dift’erence of ascent or descent, be- 
tw'een tw'o or more places, for conveying 
water, draining fenS, &c. Several in- 
struments have been contrived for this 
purpose ; the most simple, howerSr, is 
made of a long wooden trough, or canal, 
which, being equally filled with water, 
its surface shews the line of level : where 
works of moderate extent ^re carried 
onpaotT where the perfect level of each 
stratum of materials is not an object of 
iiilipDi*l&nce, the common Bricklayer's 
levcU made in the form of an inverted 
T, thus j , having a plumb suspended 
from the top, and received in an open- 
ing at the junction of the perpendicu- 
lar, with the horizontal piece, Vill an- 
swer well enough. The principle on 
wliich this acts is, that as all weights 
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have a tendency to gravitate towards the 
centre of the earth, so, as the plum!) is 
a true perpendicular, any line cutting 
that at right angles, must be a horizon- 
tal line at the point of intersection. 

There 9 re various^pther levels of dif- 
ferent shape, such as the carpenter’s, 
the paviour’s, and the mason’s level ; 
but they operate precisely upon the 
same principle as the bricklayer’s level, 
and therefore need no description. 

LEVER, in mechamcN, one of the 
five powers ; it consists of a straight bar, 
of iron or wood, &c., sup|»o-ed to be' 
inflexible, supported on a fulcrum or 
prop, a single point ; about which 
all the parts are moveable. The lever 
is the first of those simple machines 
called mechanical powers, as being the 
simplest of them all ; and is ch^4*fly 
ii^ed for raising great weights to muuU 
heights. The lever is of thiee kinds. 
The first kind is exemplified in using 
the poker of a common fire ; in pinceis 
scissars, snutfers, &c. The stcil-yard 
and the common balance are also levers 
of this kind. The second kind is where 
the bar is passed through a ring, and 
the end is made to touch the ground, 
or other support, in order to lift the 
body to which the ring may be attached. 
To this kind of lever may be also re- 
ferred the. oars and rudder of a boat ; 
the masts of a ship, cutting knives fix- 
ed at one end, doors, whose hinges serve 
as a fulcrum, &c. In the third kind of 
lever the power acts between the w^eight 
and the prop 5 such are laddevs raised 
by a man somewhere between the two 
ends, to rear it against a wall, or a pair 
of tongs, &c. By this kind of lever too 
it is, that the muscular motions of ani- 
mals are performed. A fourth kind of 
lever, called a bended lever, such is a 
hammer in drawing a nail, ike., has 
been mentioned, lii all levers, the uni- 
versal property is, tliat the effect of 
either the weight or the power to turn 
the lever about the fulcrum is dire^ctly 
as its intensity and its distance from the 
prop ; whence it is deduced that paral- 
lel forces acting perpendicularly upon a 
straight lever, keep it in equilibrio, they 
will be to each other reciprocally as th»^ 
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distances from the fulcrum at which 

they act. 

LEVERET, a hare cluring*its first 
year. See Hare. 

LEYDEN PHIAL, in electricity, 
a jrlass [)hial or jar^coated b<ith within 
and without with tin-foil, or some such 
conducting substance, that it may be 
charged with the electric fluid, and em- 
ployed in a variety of useful and enter- 
. taining experiments. 

LliiEL, injurious reproach or accu- 
sation, written and published against 
the memory of one who is dead, or the 
reputation of one who is alive, and 
thereby exposing him to public*liatred, 
contempt, and ridicule. A libel may 
also be directed against the government, 
or public bodies of men forming a part 
of ji]e government, such as the House 
of Commons, or Lords,, the Ministry, 
&c. When, however, a writing inveighs 
against mankind in general, or against 
a particular order of men, it is no libel ; 
,it must desceid to particulars and indi- 
viduals to make it a libel. But a gene- 
ral reflection on the government is a 
libel, though no particular person is 
reflected on : and the writing against a 
known law is hold to be CTimmal. This 
last, however, must be understood with 
limitation : for if temperate discussion 
upon the laws of a stale were forbidden, 
an end must soon be put to every spe- 
cies of improvement in legislation. 

The remedies for libel are of two 
kinds ; by indictment or information, 
and by jytion. The former is for a 
public offence : for, it is said, that every 
libel h as a tendency to the breach of 
the peace, by provoking the person li- 
belled to break it : which ofi’ence is said 
to be the same in point of law, whether 
the matter be true or false ; and there- 
fore it is that the defendant, on an in- 
dictment for publishing a libel, is not 
allowed to allege the truth of it by way 
of justincalion. This is the constant 
doctjjne of our law-courts 3 but, in 
many cases, the common sense of man- 
kind is manifestly opposed to it. In 
the remedy by action, which is to re- 
pair the party in damages for the injury 
done him, the defendant may, ‘as for 
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words spoken, justify the truth of the 
fact, and shew that the plaintiff has 
received no injury at all. • 

In all cases for libel, however, whe- 
ther by indictment, information, or by 
action, tha Jury are to judge both of the 
law and the fact. This function of the 
jury IS, perhaps, next to Mdgnu Charta, 
the Act of Habeas Corpus, and the Bill 
of Rights, one of the best safeguards 
of the liberties of an Englishman. 

LJBER, in botany, the inner bark 
of a vegetable, being the third integu- 
ment. It is membranous, juicy, ♦and 
flexible 3 from it the wood is^raduahy 
formed. See Bark. 

LIBERTY, freedom. Theabsoli»te 
rights of man have been apfty denomi- 
nated the ^natural liberty of matikind. 
This patufal liberty consists in a power 
of acting as one thinks fit, without any 
restraint or contioul, being a right inht*- 
rent in us from our birth. But this na- 
tural liberty must beiu part surrender- 
ed when man enters into society, and 
submits to government. Political or 
civil liberty, is natural liberty restrain- 
ed by human laws no farther than is 
necessary and expedient for the general 
advantage of the public : all restraint 
which exceeds such necessity and expe- 
dience is wrong : hence every wanton or 
causeless restraint of natural liberty, 
whether practised by a monarch, by 
nobility, or a popular assembly, is a de- 
gree of tyranny ; in this view, law itself 
is often •tyrannical ; but nevertheless, 
laws, when prudently framed and admi- 
nistered, are tile best safeguaids of ra- 
tional liberty : for in a society where 
there are no laws, there can be no proper 
liberty. See Government, Laws, 
and Right. 

LICHEIf, the nai^ne given to a dis- 
ease of the skin, which has been defii^ed 
an extensive eruption,* consisting^f 
small elevations of the cuticle, with an 
inflamed base, not containing a fluid, 
nor tending to suppuration 3 it*afiVcts 
adults, is connected with internal dis- 
order, ysually terminating in scurf, re- 
current,* and not contagions. Several 
varieties of tflis dh^tase have been ob- 
served. The simple lichen, affecting 
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wtfak and in liable habits, and wjmen 
more than men : the lichen agrius^ which 
sometcrnes is |»rodu(’ed by iin prudent 
expobiire to t‘old, and is then accom- 
panied with quick pulse, Toi^iiting, head 
ach, &c, ; the lichen pilaris^ as wellar 
tlie last, frequently occurs in persons 
accustomed no drink largely of ardent 
spints undiluted; the lichen lividuSf 
principally atfect-% younj;' persons, and 
often cinhiren livin<r in conlined situa- 
tions, or having little exercise. This 
species of lichen, which is very similar 
to t|ip land-scurvy, may be presently 
cured by i^onrishin^ food, moderate ex- 
ercise in the open air, with the use of 
the bark, and the dilute sulphuric acid, 
or the tiricfhre of muriate of iron. The 
lichen ^iropicusy is a complaiht, known 
by the prickly heat, almost universally 
aifectinj^ Europeans, settled iu tropical 
climates. 

The cure of tlie different species of 
lichen, must depend, in great measure, 
upon the disorder with which they are 
accompanied. See Ringworm, Tet- 
ter, &C!, 

Lichen^ inBotany. See Liver-wort. 

UE, a falsehood, or an untruth, told 
w’ith an intention to deceive, for some 
int';*resfed or vicious purpose. Attempts 
have been made to distinguish between 
those falsehoods uhich are said not to 
lie lies, and those lies which arc not lite- 
ral or dire(!t fulseiioods. But, in morals, 
all fraud is wrong ; and although the 
casuist, and the world ly-minfied may 
per-iiade themselves, that a concealment 
of the truth by a lie, may contribute to 
their individual interest, or advaKfage, 
yet the injury done to their own minds, 
as well as to the minds of others, by a lie, 
Js great beyond calculation. We know 
that npiuy pretended exceptions to the 
teUlng of the plain truth have been 
pljj^isibly advanced ; but, from its ulti- 
matdy’ injurious consequences, no pre- 
sent advantage can atone for a delibe- 
rate faUehood in any case ; the vice of 
lying is, therefore, at all times, wrong 
and demoralizing. Even the silljf habit 
of exaggeration in common discourse, 
shoutd be carefully ‘guarcled against. 
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Hyperbole is, we fear, too often a step 
to the greater wrong. 

LIEN TER Y, a species of diarrhoea, 
in which the food passes through the in- 
testines without having undergone any 
alteration^ See Di|4nuH(£A. 

LIFE, in natural pliilosophy, animal 
or vegetable existence. The principle, 
or cause of life, is still, notwithstanding 
all the researches of physiologists, in- 
volved in impenetrable obscurity, upon 
which we will not, because we cannot, 
pretend to throw any light. 

The duration of human life is a sub- 
ject, however, to which it is desirable to 
pay attention, because the length, or 
shortness of onr lives, appears to depend 
upon causes over which we have often 
considerable control. 

The common duration of the life. of 
man, since any records have been kept 
which may be considered as indubitable, 
is from 70 to 80 years. There are, how- 
ever, some extraordinary exceptions to 
these common periods ; many men in 
our own time living to upwards of one 
hundred years. Tlie oldest persons of 
whom we have any record, since the 
Christian era, are : Peter Zorten, who 
died in Hungary in 1724, at the age of 
185 years ; his wife also lived to the age 
of 164, they having been intermarried 
for the soace of 147 years. Louisa 
Truxo, a negress, living in Tucuman, 
in South America, in 1780, then aged 
175 years. Johi Roviny a native of 
Hungary, lived to the age of 172 yc'ars. 
Henry Jenkins^ who lived in Y^orkshire, 
died at the age of lb<) years, in I67O. 
Joseph Siirsingtov , ido. A Ptlish 

Peasant y 1 57; and Old Parr^ns he is com- 
monly called, who lived in Shropshire 
to 152 years, and died in l635. Our 
records furnibh us with mules and fe- 
males of different countries of the world, 
who lived upwards of one hundred 
years, through almostevery intermediate 
period, up to the age of old Parr, but 
it does not appear that any have exce,pded 
his age, except the persons above men- 
tioned. 

From a review of all our records of 
longevity, it may be eoncluded, that the 
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life of man does not in any degree grow 
bhorter, in proportion to the length of 
time the world has existed ; aivi, also, 
that although longevity may, perhaps, 
lie more frequent in some districts than 
in others, yet that it is by, no means 
restricted to any p&rticular district. 

The following appear, however, to be 
most essential causes of longevity. Air 
and climate: for although almost all 
climates give instances of longevity, yet 
the majority of instances occur in cold 
and moderate climates. The heat, the 
diet, and the excesses more generally in- 
dulged in in hot countries, are enfeebling 
causes. The being born of healthy pa- 
rents, are circumstances evidently fa- 
vourable to the duration of human life. 

The form mid size of the individual^ 
are also of some importance : it is gene- 
raff}^ admitted, that persons of a com- 
pact shape, and of a moderate stature, 
aie the most likely to live long. No- 
thing is more conducive to longevity 
than equanimity and good spirits. This 
* is a point whicii cannot be too much in- 
culcated, as experience continually 
shows, that many persons perish from 
despondency, who, if they had preserved 
their spirits and vigour of mind, might 
have survived many years longer. Nei- 
ther the irritable who are agitated by 
trifles, TKtr the melancholy, who mag- 
nify the evils of life, can expect to live 
long. Those wlio suffer their strength 
and spirits to be exhausted by severe 
study, or other mental exertion, seldom 
reach a great age. Of 1712 persons, 
who lived above a century, Fontenelle, 
who did not quite reach 100 years, is 
the only author of any note ; and his 
great age is ascribed to the tranquil ease 
of his temper, and his liveliness of s[)i- 
rits. Among those who have devoted 
themselves to the study or practice of 
music, instances of great age have been 
veiy frequent. The occupation is also 
of no trifling moment in the prolonga- 
tion of human life. No person who leads 
an iffle life, will ever attain great age : 
but health, and long life, depend much 
on the manner in which the individual 
is employed. Those occupations are 
certainly the most conducive to the du- 
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ration of life, which are cJrried on in the 
open air, and require activity or labour ; 
thus farmers, gardeners, and labourera 
in the country, are, in general, the long- 
est lived. sThe mode of livings is also 
/leservingof considerable attention. The 
present general habits of society militatf^ 
most unquestionably against long life . 
but most persons, however, have it in 
their power to n;gulate their manner of 
liiMiigj and by attention to their food, 
clothing, employment, rest, and temper 
of mind, might not only contribute to 
the prolongation of tlieir lives, bii^ pre- 
serve themselves from many diseases, 
and greatly increase their relish for all 
the substantial enjo} meats of life. The 
importance of wholesome food for the 
preservatkm of health, and pramoting 
long life,,aud the avoiding of all excess, 
whether in eating, drinking, or the pas- 
sions, are sufficiently obvious, Sorae 
instances are, indeed, recorded of per- 
sons who have continued to commit ex- 
cesses, and yet have lived long ; but 
these can be considered only as excep- 
tions to the general rule. Experience 
ought to point out those articles of food 
which are best adapted to the constitu- 
tion of each individual. It may, how- 
ever, be observed here, that peoplo in 
general, especially those who do not la- 
bour, eat much more than nature re- 
quires ; and that a little abstinence, or 
self-denial, will often prevent, or even 
cure disease. On this subject, what we 
have said under the articles Exercise, 
and Food, is deseflrving of serious at- 
tention, , 

Iii»contemplating the origin and du- 
ration of human life, it is found, that 
the birth of male children is considera- 
bly more numerous than that of female, 
ill the projiortion of^ about 14 to 13 ; 
hut notwithstanding this number, of 
births in the males, the •number ofliy- 
ing females is considerably greatef tlian 
that of males, in an average proportion 
of the different stages of life : the males 
being exposed in youth to more dangers, 
and consequently to death, will, most 
probably, account for this difl'erence. 

From the ufost accurate accounts pub- 
lished in different countries and climates. 
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it appears tnat of one thousand persons 
living in large cities no less than thirty- 
five o^r thirty-six die annually ; while 
in country places or small towns, only 
fiom twenty-eight to thirty deaths hap- 
pen in a similar peiiod. The late re- 
duciion of the ravages committed by 
the sm5ill*po:ii: must, howeier, alter this 
calculation for large cities : it is said 
(see Small-pox) that the lives saved 
in this metropolis, alone, by vaccination 
in the last fifteen years, are above23,000. 

Life Annuity* See Annuity and 
Insurance. 

Lfe Bont, ^ See Boat. 
LIFK-PRESERVER a namegiven 
to several inventions for the preservation 
of peisons lii danger of drowning from 
shipwrec k and other accidents* 

The life preserver invented by Mr. 
Daniel, is made of pliable water-proof 
leather, and double throughout. The 
head of the wearer is to. pass betw’een 
two straps which rest upon the shoulders, 
and his arms are to pass through the 
spaces on the outside of the straps, so 
as to allow the machine under them to 
encircle the body like a large hollow 
belt ; on the lower part of the back 
is a strap winch is to pass between the 
thighs of the wearer and buckle in front. 
The machine thus fixed, is to be filled 
with air by the mouth of the wearer, 
who \» to continue blowing through a 
4itop-cock in the front of the machine 
till it is fully inflated ; the air is then 
confined by turning the cock. The 
person wearing this icacliine floats about 
breast high in the water with perfect 
Case and freedom, and may move iijjout 
at pleiisure. When it is well filled with 
air from the lungs it is capable of pre- 
teiiliug four persons from sinking under 
water, 

Auff4.ner life pre*<erver has been sug- 
gci^tt d by M..^^Giiant, for which the 
of arts awarded him their Gold 
Uiedal, It consists in tlie conversion of 
a slup*^ water-cask to thrs purpose ; 
ami which has been found adequate to 
its important design: the method is 
iiimpic, the expense trifling, and -cquires 
no (are. Indeed, uU the ship's water- 
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casks now in use could be converted 
into life-preservers upon this plan in a 
few hours. The cask is attached to a 
bed composed of wood, which is nearly 
square, by lashing only, without a single 
nail in any part of it. The bung-hole of 
the cask snould be lUade in shape of an 
oblong square, and large enough to 
admit a man's arm. It should be sawed 
out of a piece of inch-thick cork, and 
fitted nicely with a wood file. The 
top of the bung must be covered with a 
piece of sheet iron about ^th of an inch 
in thickness ; a hinge and hasp are to 
be cut out of the same, and the iron 
plate riveted through the thickest part 
of the cork by five small rivets, the 
centre one having an eye upon the top 
to which the fore-lock which receives 
the bung is fastened. The bed and 
bung once completed, and fourteen hon 
thimbles and five dozen bottle corks pro- 
cured, all the rest is sailors' work. Inde- 
pendently of the bed and all the other 
appHratu^,one pound and three quarters 
of cast iron is necessary to every gallon 
of air for ballast, and three gallons of 
air for each roan : for instance, a 36 
gallon cask requires 8 feet of inch 
plank, 6 fathoms of 2 inch-rope, 15 
fathoms of inch-line, 5 dozen of corks, 
and 63 lbs of cast iron for ballast : this 
will support twelve men in sea-water ; 
it is always at hand, occupies no more 
tlian the usual space, and no part of 
the apparatus is in the way. The corks 
are attached to the lines to make them 
float and prevent the band from slip- 
ping. Loops are also made afound the 
cask with the cork line for the conveni- 
ence of holding fast. It is scarcely 
possible to convey the particulars of 
this apparatus without a drawing : and 
those who desire a more minute account, 
will of course consult the SGth volume of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
from which this description is taken. We 
merely add that when a case of danger 
occurs it is only necessary to cut the 
deck-lashing of the cask, to discharge 
the water, to secure the bung, and 
throw the cask overboard ; the land 
being to Leeward, the wind and sea 



wUi set the cask and men towards the 
hlioie: from the manner in which the 
cask is fixed, the cask will alw|iys float 
steadily, and cannot roll or upset. 

LIFE-KAFT, a raft, contrived as 
the preceding article, for the purpose of 
saving the lives of^persons in danger of 
drowning from shipwreck, &c. 

The life-raft,inventedhyMr.T. Cook. 
and described in the 37th Volume of 
tiie Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
consists of a square piece of canvas, 
containing holes for the men to sit in, 
with strengthening handb for them to 
sit on. Two sides of the canvas are 
nailed, the other two sides are# laced to 
a square frame, which takes apart at two 
'orners, that it may be rolled up with 
the canvas in a very small compass. The 
casks, which should be those used for 
bdfding the ship’s water, are secured, 
one at each corner, hy slings and a strap- 
ping line. This raft has the advantage 
of being fitted in a few minutes, at a 
time when a few minutes might decide 
tlie fate of the crew, who are not requi- 
red to lash themselves, but merely to sit 
astride on the bands, being well buoyed 
up, and to remain quiet till driven on 
shore by the wind and wav«*s ; neither 
can they be washed off, if ever so be- 
numbed with cold. A raft of 7 feet 
square will carry 13 men ; one of four 
feet six inches square will ‘carry five 
men, with casks in proportion. 

Another life-riift is also described in 
the same volume, by Mr. T. W. Rod- 
ger, which is formed of four casks, as 
in the fofmer case, but it is constructed 
of such materials besides, as every vessel 
is obliged to take to sea, for other pur- 
poses, viz. slings, capstan-bars, gra- 
tings, or hatches, and handspikes, 
laslied together, with small ropes or 
gaskets. Casks of any size may be used • 
and small spars, such as boat-masts, 
top-gallants, studding-sail booms, top- 
mast studding-sail yards, and many 
more which it is unnecessary to enume- 
rates may be substituted for capstan- 
bars. The raft is to be constructed 
upon deck thus : while part of the crew 
are getting the casks out of the hold, 
let the rest get the capstan-bars, gjating, 
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handspike?, and lashing ready. Lay 
TWO capstan-bars parallel to each other, 
about six feet apart, on whicli^ place 
three gratings and lash them together ; 
then lay two more capstan-bars athwart 
^the end of the former, one on each side 
of the grating, and secure them with 
good lashings, which will form a square 
platform, for the men to stand on. Next, 
let an empty butt be secured to each side 
of the square by means of slings. At 
the same time, part of the crew may be 
employed in forming a square on the 
other side of the deck with four jmore 
capstan-bars, which is to placed on 
the top of the cask, and passed down to 
the lower square. A handspike 
also be lashed to each cornw of the raft 
ill an upright position, a life line being 
passed ropnd it, and made fast to the 
upp^r end of the handspikes, which will 
be^above the platform; lines may be 
passed also in various directions across 
it for the men to hold by. It may be 
hoisted into the water in various ways. 
The buoyancy of four butts, containing 
108 gallons beer measure, is equal to 
the weight of nearly thirty men, allow- 
ing 150lbs. to t*ach man, 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy, an elastic 
and strong membrane connecting 4;he 
extremities of the moveable bones. 
They are divided into capsular ^ which 
surround joints like a bag, mid connect’^ 
ing ligaments, 

LIGATURE, in surgery, a thread 
or silk, fee. of various thickness, covered 
ill general, with wlate wax, for the pur- 
pose of tying arteries, a vein, or. other 
partis It should be round and ^ery firm, 
so as to allow being tied with some force, 
without the risk of breaking. 

Ligatures are also used to extend or 
replace boi^ps, which are broken or dislo- 
cated, or to secure the splints winch jare 
usually applied to fractyi^s and t o fac i- 
litate the operation of blood lettii^: m 
such cases, they are made of linen, ca- 
lico, flannel, leather, or any other elas- 
tic substance. Although considerable 
compression by ligatures is often neces- 
sary, if •is nevei'theless possible to do 
much niischiff by excessive or long-con- 
tinued compression, and, therefore, in 
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tlie application of ligatures, much care 
and circumspection are necessary, 
LIGHT, that radiant, iinpoudera> 
ble, ethereal matter, by means of which 
objects are seen by the eye. ^ 

The velocity of light is almost incon- 
ceivable ; it has been shown that it is' 
about eight ^minutes in passing from 
the sun to the earth, so that it may be 
coiisidereci as moving at the rate of 
200,000 miles in a secdnd. 

Some bodies intercept light, or are 
opaque ; others allow its transmission, 
or are transparent ; and there are gra- 
dations from perCect opacity, to nearly 
perfect transparency. When a ray of 
light passes through the same medium, 
or when it pa*^ses per[}endiciilarly from 
one transparent medium to another, it 
continues to move without changing its 
direction ; but wiien it passes bblicj^uety 
from one inediuni into another ofa dif- 
ferent density, it is thrown more or less 
out of its former direction, and is said 
to be refracted, I'be refraction is to^ 
wards tlie p*erpendicular, when the ray 
passes into a denser medium, and from 
the perpendicular when it passes into a 
rarer medium. When the rays of light 
arrive at the surface of bodies, a part of 
thepi, and sometimes nearly the whole, 
is thrown back or reflected ; and the 
more obliquely the light falls upon the 
surface, the greater in general is the re- 
flected portion. In these cases the an- 
gle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence. , 

A sun-heam passing through a trian* 
gular prism of glass gives rise to a 
series of brilliant tints similar to ^ose 
oi‘ the rainbow. See Colour. 

If a solar beam be refracted by a 
prism, and the coloured image received 
upon a sheet of paper, it will be found, 
on ipofi'ng the hanVi gently through it, 
that there is aw evident increase of tem- 
p<?lTOv.*e towards the red ray. If the 
coloured rays he thrown successively 
upon dedicate thermometers, it will be 
found that if the heating power of the 
violet rays be considered as l6, that of 
the green rays will be 26, and of the 
ntd 55. The heating paower of the 
ipectrum eicteuds also beyond the red 
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ray : a thermometer in the red ray rose 
to 7 in ten minutes; but just beyond 
the red ray the rise was p. That these 
calorific rays are susceptible of refrac- 
tion and reflection, is proved by the 
intense heat produced when the solar 
rays are edneentrated into a focus, by a 
lens, or by a concave mirror. See Burn- 
ing Glass. 

The radiant matter emitted by terres- 
trial bodies at high temperatures agrees, 
in many of its properties, with that con- 
stituting the solar rays ; hut in others 
it presents material differences. The 
effect we perceive in approaching a fire 
chiefly results from radiation ; and if a 
concave metallic mirror be held opposite 
the fire, a heating and luminous focus 
will be found. 

In nature, the influence of the solar 
is very complex, and the grow\b, 
colour, flavour; and even the forms of 
many vegetables, are much dependent 
upon them. This is seen in many plants 
which are protected from the immedi- 
ate contact of light : celery and endive 
are thus cultivated, with the view of 
rendering them palatable ; and plants 
which are made to grow in a room im- 
perfectly illuminated, always bend to- 
wards the apertures by which the sun’s 
rays enter. The changes, too, which 
vegetables effect upon the circumam- 
bient atmosphere, are influenced by the 
same cause. 

In the animal creation, brilliancy of 
colour, and gaudy plumage, belong to 
the tropical climates; more sombrous 
tints belong to the polar inhabitants j 
and dull colours characterize nocturnal 
animals, and those who chiefly abide 
below the surface. In a word, light ap- 
pears to be one of the most necessary 
and useful stimuli in the due support 
of not only vegetable but of most ani- 
mal existence, and chiefly so to man. 
Hence the necessity, in order to the pre- 
servation of good health, that we should 
be exposed to much light. Amongst 
other causes the obstruction of thearays 
of light by those columns of dense 
smoke which hover continually over 
large cities, is one which has consider- 
able influence on health, and vhich has 
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Ijeen thought, liitlierto, of too triftiiiuj 
!noiiUM]t. IIo, tlievcfore, who shall Ui- 
vv’ut a lutthnd hy whi<.h stich siiioke 
uui\ ah'^oihcil, vmU c'oiiiVi 

on Jt ih s:i!il lliat a 

!V]r. PaU!;’S ^'f U aiwick, ha^ adopted 
a j'Inn f»»i the eoiiyiiiiptiou rtf smok**, 
ai.d tli.ii it 1 j<i^ al&o hern tried in tlie 
inrli opol Is with success. Sliould this 
piocoss he made public before our work 
IS coiiijilolrd, v\e shall describe it under 
the aiticle SmoKK, v\ liirli see. 

IJ'^ht-hfiuifiluess, See Dkmiuum. 

I.KIII FNING, a vivid, hii^^ht dash 
of tue, wiiich suddenly ajiptars in the 
atino^pht'i f*, and instantly vaiiislies ; it 
is somelinies accompanied with a zir- 
line of lii;ht, of extraoidinary mien- 
sits and hri^htness : it is also often at- 
lendetl vvnii heavy clouds and thunder; 
hut o( curs at other times when the at- 
iuos[)l,(. It* is serene, cbpe(;ially in sum- 
mer e\cnin::js. 

or the causes of this phenomenon 
we shall niat under the article Thun- 
DKR ; we sh.ill here only treat of tlie 
liest nu'thod of avoidmjr the dangers, 
and of obviatin;' the elfects of Imiit- 
mug, 

VV^ien persons happen to be overtaken 
hy a thunder-sionn, allhough they may 
not he terrified hy the lightning, yet 
they naturally wish for slielter from the 
rain which usually attentls i| ; and, 
tlieiefore, if no house he at hand, they 
generally take refuge under the nearest 
tiee. ]>nl they thus expose themselves 
10 a double darrger ; first, because titeir 
c lothes bel^g tlius kept dry, their bo- 
dies aie rendered iiioie liable to injury, 
tiie lightning often passing harmless 
over a body, the surface of which is 
wet ; and, secondly, because a tree, or 
any elevated object, instead of warding 
off serves to attract and conduct the 
lightning, which, in its passage to the 
gi’ouiid, frequently rends the trunks 
and branches, and kills any person or 
animal who happens to be close to it at 
the time. luvstead of seeking protection, 
then, By retiring under the shelter of a 
Iree, ha\-rick, pillar, w.dl, or hedge, 
the person should either ))ur*'Ue his way 
V' th*’ nearest house, or get to a part of 
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the road or field which no high ob- 
jects that can <liaw th.e lightning to- 
wards it, and remain there until the 
storm has subsided. * 

]L is p.irlicularly dangerous to btani 
nciir leader^ s[)outs, iron gates, or pah- 
t^.idos ;it -uch tinn*'. ; inet.ds of all kinds 
having so strong an attraction for light- 
ning as frecjuently to draw’it out of the 
course winch it would otherwise have 
taken. • 

When in a house avoid sitting or 
stan^ling near the window*, door, or walls 
during a thunder gust. The nearer 
you are placed to the middle th.e 
room the better. ’ * 

The greatest danger to he apprcliend- 
etl from lightning is the explosion t)f 
powder iinigazines, which might in a 
great degree be secured fiom din*ger by 
insuli^ion,»or by lining the bulk-heads 
and fioomigs with matfiials of a non- 
conducting nature, the i'X[)ense of which 
would not he gieat. 

When a ])erson is struck by lightning, 
strip the body, and throw buckets full 
of water over it for leu or fifteen mi- 
nutes ; let continued frictions and infla- 
tions of the luqgs be practised ; and 
gentle shocks of el(‘ctricity should be 
made to pass through the chest, when a 
skilful person can be proem ed to appfy 
it; and apply blisters to the hieast. 

The use of electricity m tfiese cases 
of apparent death is earnestly advised, 
because it does not depend upon mere 
theory : for instances of its success in 
real cascs*, as well as in experiments 
made upon fowls, and other small ani- 
mals, corroborate it. Many of which, 
after h^ing rompleU*iy deprive d sense 
and moticui, by a elect rit al shock 

passed through lire (best, have been le- 
covered by transmitting slighin shocks 
through the i%me partsti a. d in th' .way 
animation has been ^uspen^^ed and res- 
stored alternately, for a* cousjder:^jii'>t 
number of times. Besides, persons seein- 
iugly killed by lightning, have frequently 
been lesiored hy the ordinary means 
used in cases of am>jircoi do>tt<! 
from tht^siip.iio 
elect deity* t!:eie IS . I 
that it would ha* k ^ 
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many casrri nvhere thf -iG alone have 
failtid. See CuNDUCTOK, Electiuci- 
TY, jyid Thunder. 

^Li^nous Acid. See Pyrolignous 
Acid. t 

LIGNUM, in botany, the wood, or 
woody part of the trunk of trees. 

LIGNUM VlTiE, or Guaiacum. 
in botany, a genus consisting of three 
species, as follow : 

The JJubiuint having one pair of 
leaflets, oblong, lanceolate, obtuse ; a 
native i>f Tong.itabu. ^ 

The Sanctum, with leaflets in many 
pairs, aegtu ; a natives of the West In- 
<]jes. 

, The Officinale, or Lignum vitae, is a 
tree having leaflets of two or three pairs, 
obtusfi ; a native of tlie West Indies. It 
rises forty feet in height, and is four or 
five in circumference. The woo^^, gum, 
bark, fruit, and even the flowers, have 
been found to possess medicinal virtues. 
The wood is brought principally from 
Jamaica, and from its hardness, heavi- 
ness, (its specific gravity being 1.333,) 
and beauty, is used fora variety of pur- 
poses, “both ornamental and useful. It 
scarcely discovers any Smell, unless heat- 
ed, or while rasping, wIkmi it yields a 
li^ht aromatic one. When chewed it 
impresses a slight acrimony, liiting tlie 
palate and fauces. 

A peculiar characterisStic of this wood, 
its shavings, and its gum is, that they 
all acquire, upon fracture, or by any 
other means, when exposed to tlie air, 
a greenuh hue ; this greenish hue is, 
however, most conspicuous in the gum. 

Guaiacum, or Gum Guaiacum, 
ten calIed,although it is a peculiar resin, 
sometimes spontaneously exudes from 
the tree ; but the greater part found in 
commerce is obtained by ^making inci- 
bions^’into the trunk, or by sawing the 
wood into lliljets, and boring a hole lon- 
‘]:^dinal!y through iliem, so that when 
one end of a billet is laid on the fire, the 
guaiacum melting, runs through the 
liole from tlie opposite end, and is col- 
lected in a calabash. Boiling the raspings, 
or chips, in salt and water, also^cparates 
it, wludh, as it rises to the surface, may 
be collected by skimming. This sub- 


stance was generally regarded as a gurn- 
resin, till Mr. Braude demonstrated it 
to be ;i peculiar substance, differing 
both from gum and resin. Alcohol dis- 
solves readily 95 parts in 100 of it ; the 
solution is decomposed by the mineral 
acids, hence they s?^ould be never given 
in prescription with it 

Both the wood and gum are stimu- 
lant, diapho.etic, diuretic, and purga- 
tive. The dose of the gum is from ten 
grains to half a dra(?hni in the form of 
pills or bolus ; or made into an emul- 
sion with water, l>y means of mucilage, 
or the yolk of an egg : 1.11-140 doses 
puige.» The following aic ll.c picpata- 
lions most in use : 

Mixture of Guaiacum. Take of giiai.i- 
cnin one drachm and a half; rclincd 
sugar two diachins ; mucilage of yum- 
oArjbic two fluid rachms j cmnainoi? \vii- 
tcr cigiit fluidonnees. Rub the guai.i- 
cum with the sugar, then with the mu- 
cilage*, and, during the trituratioo, adil 
gradually the cinnamon water. This 
is a convenient mode of exliibiting guaia- 
cum. The dose is from half a fluid- 
ounce to two, given two or thiee times 
a day, diluted freely with tepid harley- 
vvater or gruel, to assist its opeiation. 

Tincture of Guaiacum* Take of 
guaiacum, in powder, four ounces ; of 
rectified spirit of wine one pint. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The dose is from one fluidraclim to 
three, in any convenient vehicle. When 
this tincture is given in the form of a 
draught, it must be triturated with yolk 
of egg, or with mucilage, in order to 
combine it with water. 

Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiacum, 
commonly called volatile tinctuie of 
guaicuni, is made thus : Take of guaia- 
cum, in powder, two ounces of aroma- 
tic spirit of ammonia twelve fluid- 
ounces. Macerate for fourteen days, 
and strain. This tincture is more effi- 
cacious as a stimulating sudorific than 
the preceding preparation. The dose 
is from half a fluidrachm to tvto flui- 
drachms, triturated with any mucous 
or viscid matter. 

Although the wmod contains the same 
medicinal properties as the gum, we do 
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not think it at all necessary to give any 
form for its use, as the gum' itself con- 
tains, in a more concentrated and efficient 
shape all the virtues of the wood. 

Gum guaiacum has lately been pro- 
posed as a test for wheat flour. It has 
been ascertained ihat when guaiacum 
and pure starch are kneaded together 
no colour is developed ; that guaiacum 
scarcely becomes blue, when the flour 
contains little gluten, or has undergone 
any alteration in its quality ; but that 
when gluten or fine wheat flour is knead- 
ed with powdered guaiacum the mixture 
assumes ^ fine blue colour, 

LILAC or Seringa, a genusof plants 
comprehending four species as follow : 
the vulgnrisy or common lilac, producing 
white, blue, or deep purple flowers. It 
is a deciduous shrub, a native of Persia, 
sonietlnies tises to the height of ten or 
lifteen feet, and is a welt known orna- 
ment in our gardens and shrubberies. 
The chinensisf or Chinese lilac, has 
flowers like the last, supposed to be a 
aiative of China. The Persica, or Persian 
lilac, is of much lower growth than the 
lirst ; the flowers are pale blue and of an 
agreeable odour. The suspensa is a 
native of Jufian. 

The lilac is propagated most exube* 
lantly by suckers, which may be re- 
moved from the parent stock at any 
period after the fall of the feaf, and 
befoie its re-appearance; it grows in 
almost any soil or situation. 

LILY, or Lilium, a genus of plants, 
containing sixteen species, chiefly natives 
of Asia, a few of Europe and Ameiica; 
tlie following are the chief 

I'he candidum^ or white lily, is a native 
of Syria. The root has been occasionally 
used, boiled in milk and water as an 
emollient and suppurating cataplasm ; 
but our modem materia medicas take no 
notice of it. The bulbiferum, orange or 
yellow lily, is a native of Europe. The 
cbalcedonicum^ or scarlet roartagon, is a 
native of Persia. The martagm^ or 
purple* martagon, having dark purple 
flowers with black spots, is a native of 
Europe. The camschatcense^ or Kam- 
schatka lily, is a native of the country 
whose name it bears, and also of Canada. 
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Its roots constitute a considerable part 
of the food of the Kamschatkadales ; 
they are gathered in August, dried in 
the sun, and laid up for winter use ; 
they ansvier almost every purpose of 
^ flour. 

All these species are bulbous rooted, 
herbaceous, flowing perennials, having 
erect annual stalks, three or four feet 
high, with corol^ uniformly beautiful ; 
some are superb, white, red, scarlet, 
orange, purple, and yellow. They may 
be ]>ropagated both by oflsets and seeds. 
The seeds should be sown the beginning 
of August in pots or boxes of light 
earth, and be placed where they may 
have the benefit of the morning sun# 

LILY OF THE VALLEY,* or cofivaU 
laria, a genus of plants consisting of 
eleven spei!ies, scattered over the globe, 
of wlfich several are natives of England. 
7'he elegance of these plants is well 
known, as also the ease with which they 
may be propagated by their creeping 
roots. The flowers were formerly in 
the materia medica, but are of no im- 
portance, 

LILY, THE WATER, or nymphcsa, a 
genus of plants comprehending eight 
species, of which the following are 
the chief : — The lutea, or yellow wattr- 
lily, with heart-shaped leaves, very entire, 
calyx five-leaved, longer than the petals; 
stigma very entire ; a native of the 
stagnant waters of our own country : 
another variety with a toothed stigma, 
and petio>e semicylindrical at the base, 
two-edged at top. THh alba^ white water- 
lily, or candock, is also common to our 
stagnaui waters. The lotus^ oP Egyp- 
tian water-lily, resembles the in the 
form of its flower, but is a little toothed 
at the edge ; a native of the hot parts 
of the East ladies, Afrvra.and America; 
flowers near Cairo in Septetpber. Bread 
was formerly made witlv the seecj^e 
variety which produces a root like the 
potatoe, upon which the inhabitants of 
the banks of the lake Menzale feed* very 
generally. The flower of the lotus is 
truly majestic, it rises two feet out of 
the watei^^ the rivers about Damietta 
are covered witR it. * 

LILY-DAFFODIL, or Amaryllis, 
3A2 
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a genua of planta coinpftaing thirty* 
aeven 8|)ecie8» some with a on%*nowered, 
others Mrith a two-flowered, and others 
again with amany flowered spathe. Each 
of the four quarters of the ^lobe" yield 
several of the specie^ but the greater 
number are Cape plants. The flowers 
are all exqurisitely beautiful ; but the 
lutea^ from the south of Europe, is the 
only one that will flourish in this country 
out of our green-houses. 

LIME, in mineralogy and masonry, 
the basis of chalk, many stones, marble, 
and traortar. 

When dime is electrized negatively 
with mercury, an amalgam is obtained, 
which, by distillation, affords a white 
metal ; this’ metal is called calcium ; 
Sind when it is exposed to air and gently 
heated, it burns and produces the oxide 
of calcium^ or lime. 

Lime appears to consist of iq parts 
of this metallic base united to 7^5 parts 
of oxygen. 

The combinations of lime are very 
abundant natural products, and of these 
the native carbonate, which, more or less 
pure, constitutes the different kinds of 
marble, chalk, and lime-stone, and 
which is also the chief hardening princi* 
pie of shell, coral, ^&c. may be consi- 
dered as the most important. 

Pure lime may be obtained by ex- 
posing powdered white marble to a 
white heat. Its colour is grey ^ it is 
acrid and caustic, and turns vegetable 
blues green ; its specific gravity is 2,3 ; 
it is very difficult of fusion. Exposed 
toair^ it becomes white by the absorption 
of wate^^and a little carbonic acid. 

When a small quantity of water is 
poured upon lime, there is a great in- 
crease of temperature resulting from 
the solidification of a p(v;tiou of the 
w^tcr, and a white powder is obtained, 
called slackidMmt, which is a hydrate ; 
irijtpears to consist of one proportional 
of water equal to 8,5, and another of 
lime equal to 26,5. 

At the temperature of 6o, 750 parts 

\iu^.r are required for the solution 
(i one part of lime. Lime-water is 
.iinpld and colourless, 5od it converts 
eget:i|)le bjues to green. It is usually 
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prepat«d by pouring warm water upon 
powdered lime, and allowing the mix- 
ture to cool in a close vessel ; the 
clear part is then decanted from the 
remaining undissolved portion of the 
lime. When lime-water is exposed to 
the air, a pellicle of ''carbonate of lime 
forms upon its surface which, if broken, 
is succeeded by others, until the whole 
of the lime is thus separated in the form 
of an insoluble carbonate. Lime-water 
is, therefore, an excellent test of the 
presence of carbonic acid. 

Carbonate of lime occurs in nature, 
in great abundance, and in various forms. 
The prbiiitive form of crystallized car- 
bonate of lime, or calcareous spar ^ is an 
obtuse rhomboid : its specific gravity 
2,7. It occurs in every kind of rock, 
and its secondary forms are more nume- 
isuus than those of any other ; sometii^es 
it forms fine stalactites of which some 
of the caverns of Derbyshire furnish 
magnificent specimens 3 a carbonate of 
lime, called saimspart is found in Cum- 
berland. All the varieties of marble 
and lime-stone consist essentially of 
carbonate of lime; of these white granu- 
lar limestone^ or primitive marble, is 
most esteemed. The celebiated statuary 
marbles of Parosand of Mons Pentelicus, 
near Athens ; the marble of Carrara, the 
many beautiful maibles of Derbyshire, 
of Westihorelaiid, of Devonshire, and 
Anglesea, and the dark polished stones 
of Somersetshire, used for hearth-stones, 
mantle- pieces, &c. are all carbonates of 
lime, and may be all reduced to lime by 
merely submitting them to' a strong 
heat, in order to drive off the carbonic 
arid; in which, indeed, the whole process 
of burning stones for lime consists. 

Among the inferior lime-stunes are 
many varieties, such are common marhhy 
bilumnous Ihne^stone, abundant upon 
the Avon, near Bristol, and known by 
the name of swine-^stone^ or stink-stone^ 
from the peculiar smell which it yields 
when melted ; Oolite^ or Roestone^ of 
which the houses of Bath arebuilt^ and 
itt variety Poriland-stone ; Pisolite 
consists of small rounded masses, with 
a giain of sand always in the centre ; 
and lastly, chalk and marL 
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All these substances are more or less 
useful for ornamental purposes, or for 
building ; they afford quickliihe when 
burned, and in that state are of great 
importance as manures, and for mortar. 

Excellent lime j^ay also be obtained 
from most sea shells, of which it forms 
the principal part. 

Lime is applied to soils recently re- 
claimed ill a caustic state ; but is 
generally slacked by throwing water 
upon the lumps. If water cannot be 
easily obtained, the tumps may either 
be divided into small heaps and covered 
with earth ; or they may be n^ade into 
large heaps, the lumps and earth in 
tilternate strata, the lumps four inches 
thick and the earth six inches thick, 
and the whole covered with earth. When 
itjcan be had, it is a great advantage, 
to slack lime for manuro with sea-water. 
When applied to land in a powdered 
state, lime tends to bring any hard 
vegetable matter in the soil into a more 
rapid stateof decomposition andsolution, 
so as to render it a proper food for 
plants. 

Summer is the proper season for 
liming land ; the most profitable period 
is when it is in summer fallow, in the 
in<intii8 of June and July, that it may 
be completely mixed with the soil 
before the crop is sown. In a turnip 
crop, it should be laid on in the spring, 
or early in summer, before the turnips 
are drilled, in order that the lime may 
be thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil by tjpe ploughings and harrowings it 
will receive ; wneri applied to old ley it 
is a good practice to spread it on the 
surface previously to the land being 
broken up. The quantity applied 
per acre must vary according io the 
soil. From 240 to 300 bushels of un- 
slacked lime may be applied on strong 
lands with advantage. Even 600 bushels 
have been laid on at once on strong 
clay, with great success. On light soils 
from 150 to 200 bushels will be sufficient; 
but such small quantities ought to be 
more frequently repeated. When applied 
on the surface of bogs or moors, a con- 
siderable quantity is used; and provided 
the land is naturally dry, or htis been 
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thoroughly drained, the more that ii 
laid on the greater the improvement. 
The real quantity, however, of* calca- 
reous maUer used, depends upon the 
quality of the stone. We ^tate these 
‘general rules (or the applic.ilion of lime 
as munuie, at the same tjme we think 
that considerable intelligence and dis- 
cretion are necessary to determine in 
different soils, (X^hen lime may or may 
not be useful ; and also when it is useful 
in vits caustic and in its carbonated 
state : for we are far from thinking that 
the theory of the operation of lime as a 
manure is yet completely understood. 
See Husbandry and Mortar. 

Lime combines with tht^ acids, with 
most of ^ which it has a very^ strong 
affinity, and forms a variety of bodies of 
mors or* less importance. It is found 
native in combination with the sulphu* 
ric acid in selenite, gypsum, plaster 
stone, or alabaster. See Gypsum, 

In its crude, caustic, or pure state, lime 
never is given internally. But dissolved in 
water (see below), or in the state of a 
carbonate (see chalk,) or of a mu- 
riate, it is a very useful medicine. Mu- 
riate of lime is also used to produce 
extreme cold. See Freezing Mix- 
tures. 

Lime-water is ordered to be made by 
the London College thus: — 1'ake of lime 
half a pound, boiling distilled water 
twelve pints j pour the water upon the 
lime, and agitate them together ; cover 
the vessel directly^ and set it apart for 
three hours ; then preserve the solution 
upon the undissolved lime in weft stop- 
ped *glass bottlef, and pour off the clear 
fluid when it is wanted for use. 

It is inodorous and has a strong styp- 
tic, acrid taste. It unites with oil, foim- 
iiig an iin|9lerfect soap. See Burns. It 
is decomposed by the acids and Sul- 
phur, the alkaline carbonates, .^os- 
phates, borates, tartrates, and citrates ; 
the infusion of orange peel, cylumba, 
Peruvian bark, rhubarb, and senna ; 
with any of which it should not be 
mixeci^^as a medicine. It has been 
found very u^ful, when taken internally, 
for dyspepsia, and also in diarrheea, 
diabetes, fiuor albus, and worms. ^Its 
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use should, however, be occasionally «us- 
pended.for a few days, as its lon^-con- 
tinued action is iujuiious to the stomach. 
The dose is from two fluid(»uiices to 
half a pint alone, or diluted with milk. 

Solution of muriate of lime : Take 
of muriate of lime two ounces ; distil- 
led water three fluidounces. Dissolve 
the muriate of lime in the water, and 
filter the solution through paper. This 
solution is colourless, and has a disa- 
greeable, bitter, acrid taste. It has been 
lately^ given as a deobstruijnt and tonic, 
in scrofuloyOs ^nd glandular diseases ; 
and is said to he more beneficial, from 
its fontinued use in various forms, of 
scrofula, thui any other remedy. Its 
o|)erati(j*i is similar to that ofi muriate 
of barytes ; but the danger of an over 
dose is less to be dreaded, and its good 
effects are more uniform and certain. 
The dose of the solution is from twenty 
drops to one fluid rachm, increased 
gradually to four fluid rachms, in a 
sufficient quantity of milk or water, 
rejiealed twice or thrice u day. 

Lime is also used in some other pre- 
parations. See Potash. 

Lime accidentally swallowed, or in- 
haled in any quantity, is a fatal poison* 
Vinegar and lemon-juice are the best 
antidotes : give seveial glasses of water, 
mixed with a spoonful of either of these 
acids; or in defect of these, b)m[)le water, 
in such quantities as to cause vomiting* 
Emetics, however, or other irritating 
means, are to be avooded. If this be not 
sufficient, the after treatment, mention- 
ed under^he article Aqua-forti'j, jmust 
be followed. 

LIME, a fruit of the variety of the 
citron (see citron), growing abundantly 
in Jamaica. It is the smallest produc- 
tiop of the lemon kind. It contains a 
strong acid, \Vhich, If used in moderate 
quaStity, is useful for cooling drinks, 
and in the scurvy. 

LIME-GRASS, or Elymus,^ genus 
of plants, consisting of twelve species, 
scattered over the globe, three of which 
are common to our ®wn country^* The 
most valuable of th»e»e is\!he arenariusy 
or upright se:i-liine grass, with a close 
spike. Tln^ grasa is truly useful, 
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it binding the loose sand together on 
our sea-cousts, by means of its long 
creeping roots. It is eaten by cows, 
horses, and goats. 

LIME-TREE, Lin den -tree, or 
Tilitty a genus comprehending four 
species as follow ; The Europceuy or 
European lime-tree, a native of Europe, 
and generally believed to be so of 
Britain. The wood is light, smooth, and 
spongy : it is used for making lasts and 
tubles for shoe-makers. Ropes and ban- 
dages are madefrom the bark ; and mats 
and rustic garments of the inner rind, in 
Carniolaj, and some other countries. — 
The Americanay or Broad-leaved Ame- 
rican lime-tree. — The Pubescensy or 
Pubescent Carolina lime-tree. — The 
Alba, or White lime-tree, is a native of 
Hungary. I'he flowers of the first are 
supposed to be anodyne and antispas- 
modic. 

LIMPET, or Patella, a genus of 
fishes or snails, having a univalve shell, 
subconic, shaped like a bason ; without 
spine. Two hundred and forty species 
are scattered over the globe ; but the 
greater part found in a fossil state, or 
thrown up by the tide, and the natural 
residence unknown : about eight are 
inhabitants of our own coasts. It is 
subdivided into the following sections : 
Furnished with an internal lip; shell 
entire. — With the margin angular or 
irregularly toothed. — With a pointed 
recurved tip or crown. — Very entire 
and not pointed at the tip or crown*^ 
With the crown or tip perforaCed. 

The Vulgata, or Common limpet, is 
found on our own shores, attached to 
rocks, covered by the flux and reflux 
of the sea. It is also found inhabiting 
the marine rocks of Europe and India. 
The shell varies in colour, marks, and 
size. It is generally cinereous, white, or 
reddish, with or without bands. The 
shell is, sometimes, two inches high, 
and three or four wide ; but on our 
own coasts, it does not often exceed one 
inch in height, and two in width ; gene- 
rally less. The limpet is, sometimes, 
eaten as food ; but it is an iiidin'erent 
dish. . We have sometimes known it to 
produce nausea 
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The residence of the Badia^ with a 
hliell more or less flat, and two and three 
quarter inches long, is unknown. The 
lacusfras inhabits the fresh waters of 
our own country, and of other parts of 
Europe. ^ 

LINCTUS, in pharmacy, a term 
applied to a solt and somewhat oily 
substance of the consistence of hoin;:y, 
de‘'igned to be licked ofl‘ tlie spoon. 
lAnden tree. See Lime-Tree. 

LIN E, in geograiihy and navigation, 
IS enifibatically used for the equator 
or equinoctial line. 

LINEA-ALBA, or while-line^ in 
anatomy an aponeurosis that*extends 
from the scrobionlus cordis, or pit of 
the stomach, straight down to the 
navel, and from thence to the pubes. 

LINEN, in commerce, a well known 
kind of cloth made of, flax. Li neb 
forms a more strong and durable kind 
of clothing than that madeof cotton, but 
being a better conductor of heat, it is 
by no means so salutary. Damp linen 
* is proverbially unwholesome, and against 
which scarcely too much piecautiou can 
be adopted. For an indelible ink, for 
ina.knig linen, &c. See Ink. 

LING, a lisli. See Cod. 

LING, a plant. See Heath. 

LINIIVIENT, in pharmacy, an oily 
mucilaginous substance, of a mediate 
consistence between an ointrneat and an 
oil, but so thin as to drop : liniments 
are used only as external applications ; 
we have prescribed sever.il liniments in 
various pj^rts of our woi k ; tlic following 
are, however, ve^ry usel’ul. 

Liniment of ammonia. Tnko of solu- 
tion of ammonia one fluidounce ; <»f 
olive-oil, two fluKlounces; shake ilieiii 
together till they nni’c. Tiiis lini- 
ment may be made at any time more 
mild, by the addition of a larger pro- 
portion of oil. 

This is an excellent rubefacient j and is 
efficaciously employed in inflammatory 
sore-throat 5 and to relieve rheumatic 
pain?, rubbed upon the skin over the 
part aflecled. It is also very useful in 
various eomplaiius of horses and cattle. 

Liniment of camphor. Take of cam- 
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phor half an ounce ; of olive-oil two 
fluidounces; dissolve the camphor in the 
oil. 

This is a very useful application to 
glandular •swellings, sprains, bruises, 
•and to joints affected with rheumatic 
pains. It has also been recommended, 
with the addition of half an ounce of 
the solution of subcarbonate of potash, 
to be applied to# the eye-lids, night and 
morning, in recent gutta serena, 

Qompound Liniment of camphor is also 
a very useful stimulant to sprains, bruis- 
es, and rheumatic pains. It is a 4 soan 
excellent vehicle for intrdduting opium 
into the habit by means of friction. 
One fluidounce and a half of this Ihii- 
meut, and half a fluidounce of tincture 
of opiunf, warmed and rubbed bverthe 
surface ol» the abdomen, quickly allays 
the pains of flatulent colic : or two 
fluidracbms of the rectified oil of am- 
ber, mixed with the same quantity of 
camphor liniment, will be sometimes of 
equal, if not of superior efficacy, laid 
on flannel and applied to the part af- 
fected ill the same complaint. 

Liniment of Lime, Take of lime-water 
and olive or linseed oil, of each thiee 
flnulounces ; mix them. 

This is very advantageously applied 
to burns and scalds. 

Liniment of soap. Take of Castile 
soap three ounces; of camphor one 
ounce j of spirit of rosemary a pint. 
Dissolve the camphor in the spirit, then 
add the soap, and macerate in the heat 
of a sand-bath until they be dissolved. 
This is that medicine so long known 
to th® public under the name h\' Opo- 
deldoc. It is stimulant and anodyne, 
and may be advantageously apjilied 
aguinstlocal pains and in bruises, rubbed 
upon the pirt, • 

The above is the form of making this 
medicine, directed by the Londop^ol- 
lege ; but the following is a cheaper, 
and perhaps equally efficacious ^medi- 
cine, Take of soft soap five ounces; 
of proof spirit fourteen ounces ; of oil 
of rosej^ary one fluid rachm ; of oil of 
origanum h^f a fluidrachro 3 cam- 
phor three drachms 3 of rectified spirit 
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V wine four ounce'?. f)issnlve the soft 
soap ill the proof spirit ; clis!»olve the oils 
of rosemary, oriiranuin, and camphor, in 
the rectified spirit; and mix the whole 
together. 

Liniment of turpentine. Take of ce- 
rate of resin eight ounces ; of oil of tur- 
pentine four ounres. Melt the cerate, 
then add to it the oil of turpentine, and 
mix. ’ 

This liniment has b^en introduced in 
practice by Dr. Kentish, as a dressing 
to hums iiiunediately after they happen, 
and itntil the loosening of the eschars. 
His plan of treating burns is, first 
to bathe the parts with warm oil of tur- 
peiUine, an^ then to apply plasters of 
this liniment thickly spread over them. 
The strength being at the same time 
supported with wine, opium; and. cor- 
dials. After the life of the parts appear 
to be restored, purges are given, the 
cordials omitted, and mild emollient 
dressings applied. 

Liniment of Verdigris, Take of 
verdigris powdered an ounce ; of vinegar 
seven fluidounces ; of honey fourteen 
ounces. Dissolve the verdigris in the 
vinegar and strain it through a linen 
cloth ; then, having added the honey, 
boil down the mixture to a proper con- 
sistence. 

This preparation, commonly called 
Egi/ptiaru/n, is detergent and escharo- 
tic. It is used for taking down fungous 
flesh; and, considerably diluted, is a 
useful stimulant to jbul ulcers. 

It is also used to stimulate old and 
obstifiate ulcers, and to the cracked 
heels, &b. of horses. 

Linnet, See FiKCH. 

LINSEED, or Lintseed, the fruit 
of the flax plant, or linum. The uses of 
linseed are menliwned undfr Flax, to 
which, therefore, we refer. The uses of 
linm:d cahe^ fof fattening cattle, will be 
enlarged upon under the article Ox. 

Linseed oil is one of the most useful 
expressed oils, for the purpose of com- 
bination with various colours, which is 
known. It has the peculiar pr(\nerty of 
hardening, by exposure ,jto air, into a 
tough tenacious mass, more especially 
^8 this the case if it be combined with 
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lead, and many other of the metallic 
oxides. Hence its extensive use i(i 
painting; The drying properties of 
this oil are matenaliy increased bj/ 
boiling in it a portion of htharge^^ 
other oxide of lead, j, Considerable dp*e, 
however, is necessary in performii|g this 
operation, or a conflagration will be the 
result. Linseed oil, whew thus treated, 
is known in commerce by the name of 
boiled oil. It is also used in medicine. 
See Basilicon, Burns, and Lini- 
ment. 

LINT, a kind of linen cloth scraped 
or beaten, so as to be soft and woolly, 
and is employed for dressing wounds, 
&c. No family should be without this 
useful and even necessary article. 

Lion, See Cat. 

LION-ANT, or Myrmeleon^ a genus 
of insects, comprehending sixteen spe- 
cies, inhabiting the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, Africa, India, and America. The 
only species known in our own country 
is \k\e formicarius. The animals of this 
tribe have a long acute mandible jaw ; 
feelers six ; stemmaless ; antennas thick- 
er at the top ; wings deflected ; tail of 
the male armed with a forceps composed 
of two straight filaments. The animals 
of this family prey with the most savage 
ferocity upon ants and smaller insects, 
notwithstanding their progress in walk- 
ing is backwards ; by stratagem, how- 
ever, the lion-ant masters insects far 
superior to itself in strength. It digs 
in the loose sand a hollow hole, resem- 
bling a funnel, into which^its prey 
stumbles, and is pierced by the forceps 
of the lion-ant which is lurking below. 

LMs-Taii, See Mot her- wort. 

LIPS, in anatom 3 % the edge, or ex- 
lerior parts of the mouth. For the 
treatment of hare-lip, see Hare-lip ; for 
chapped lips,, and lip salve, see Chaps. 

LIPPITLTDE, an exudation, of a 
puriform humour, from the margin of^ 
the eye-lids, which, during the n\^h0; 
often dries, and attaches the eiilfffcls 
together. This complaint 
various causey. In infants, itis mostly 
accompanied with the disease called 
scald bead. In adult, and old persons, 
it arises from various acrimonies ; it is 
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IHcewise com mow to hard drinlcers. It 
also arises from suppressed gonorrhoea, 
or floor hi bus; from scrofula, and 
scurvy. As it is not often a local com- 
plaint, in the cure, reference should be 
had to the primarj^ disorder 5 much use 
of the eyes, and strong light, will, how- 
ever, be generally found injurious in 
all these complaints. Reading small 
print, and by candle light, should be 
prohibited. Sometimes, however, the 
ointment of nitric oxide of mercury^ or 
ointment of nitrate of mercury^ known 
under the name of Singlicton’s eye 
salve, will be of service, when carefully 
and cautiously applied. * 

LIQUID AMBER, in botany, a ge- 
nus, consisting of two species, the iw- 
herbCi a native of the East, and culti- 
vated in Kew gardens ; and the slyraci* 
Jiua, or styraxoozing liquid amber, •a 
native of North and South America, 
which rises to the heiglit of forty or fifty 
feet with great regularity, and produces 
terminal flowers, of a saffron hue, suc- 
ceeded by a large brown fruit. I'he 
leaves, winch are desiduous, emit an ex- 
quisite odour, and the stem yields a re- 
sinous juice, of nearly equal fragrance. 
This juice, though seldom used medici- 
nally, is similar to storax ; and it is said 
that the liquid storax is obtained by 
boiling from this plant. 

LIQUOR, a general name for any 
liquid preparation ; it is, however, more 
particularly applied to such as is either 
fermented or distilled ; of the former 
class arejbeer, ale, wine, &c. ; of the lat- 
ter are brandy, gin, rum, and other ai- 
dent spirits. 

LIQUORICE, or Glycyrrhha, a 
genus of plants, containing six species, 
ofvvhich the following are chiefly worthy 
of notice : the echinata, or Prickly- 
podded-liquorice ; the /wVifM^a.or Hair)- 
podded liquorice; and the glabra, 
Smooth-podded, or common bquorice. 
Tlie fust species grows naturally in 
Apul ia and Tartary. The last is a native 
of file South of Europe and Syria. It 
flowers 111 August, but its seeds do not 
ripen in this country. 

The greater jiart of the liquorice- root 
used m Great Britain, is the prqjduceof 
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its own soil by cultivation. The Lon- 
don rnaiket is chiefly supplied from 
Mitcham, in Surrey. It is a peieunial 
root, running, when in its proper soil, 
a light saillly one, very deep. The stalk 
, often attains the height of four or live 
feet ; the leaves are alternate, pinnated, 
consisting of petiolated leaflets, with a 
terminal one, of a pale green colour. 
The flowers areof ablue, orpurplish hue. 
It is propagated by cutting oft’ the fibres 
which issue from the parent root near 
the surface : they should be divided in- 
to sets, of s»ix or eight inches in length, 
each having at least one good bud, or 
eye, and planted in February, or the 
beginning of March. The soil should 
be light, sandy, very deefi, and dug 
three spiftles deep. Each set* should 
be placed in a row, twelve inches apart, 
witirtheir tojis about an inch under the 
surface, and the rows should be one 
foot and a half distant from each other 

When the root is three 5 ears old, it 
is dug up for use in November. The 
whole roots are then washed, the fibres 
cut off, and the smaller routs separated 
from the larger ones j thfe former are 
dried and ground to powder ; the latter 
are sold to the druggists. Liquorice- 
root is best preserved in moist sand. 

This root is esteemed a pleasant de- 
mulcent, but on account of its bulk, it 
is rarely used in substance. A decoc- 
tion of it, either alone, or in combina- 
tion with other mucilaginous vegeta- 
bles, is often given in catarrh, and m 
hectic and phthisical cases. In some 
cases of d}bpepsia, where there ig a de- 
ficituicy of the natural inucj^s of the 
stomach, it is said to be of service. The 
close of the root in powder, is from ten 
grams to one drachm ; of the decoction, 
a tea-cup |’ull frequently. An extract 
of the root is ordered by the London 
College, but it is rarely, if ever, ])re- 
paied in this country. The cuifflnon 
Spanish Litj'Moricf, imported from Italy, 
or Spain, and which is, we understand, 
prepared from a farrago of herbs, ge- 
nerally supplies its place. It is useful 
for allying tickling coughs, &c. But 
the medicinili poijers of liquorice-root, 
and its preparations, are altogether of 
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littk importance. We are sorry to ob- 
serve, that the liquorice-powder coin- 
monly met with iti the shops, is little 
else besides flour, or some kind of 
coarse meal. 

Liquor ice y the wild. See Milk 
Vbtch. 

LITHARGE, an oxide of lead, of a 
yellowish red colour. It is used as a 
drying ingredient by painters ; and is 
also an ingredient in the plaster, com- 
monly called Diachylon^ and in Gm- 
lard. See Lead, and Plaster. 

LITHOGRAPHY, a species of en- 
graving, 01 * wdtiug upon stone, which 
has lately come into use, and which 
preftnises to be of extensive utility. 

The stones proper for lithography, 
must b5 of a calcareous natuie, pure, 
hard, and of a line grain. They must 
imbibe both moisture and grease with 
equal avidity. On this is founded the 
whole of the art. Stones for this pur- 
pose have been, till lately, imported from 
Germany, none having been found in 
England proper for the purpose ; but it 
appears by a paper in the 37th Volume 
of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts, tliat at a quarry at Wilmcots, 
near Stratford upon Avon, belonging to 
W. James, Esq. of Warwick, stone 
in any quantity may be obtained for 
lithographic engraving, equal to the 
German stones in texture and hard- 
ness, and capable of receiving any kind 
of drawings intended for lithographic 
purposes. 

By means of this art, the painter, the 
sculptor, iind the architect, are enabled 
to hand ^own to j)osterity as many' fac- 
similes of their original sketches as they 
please. Men in office can obtain copies 
yof the most important dispatches, or do- 
cuments, withoutH%niomentVdelay, and 
without the necessity of confiding in the 
fideli^ of secrtJtaries or clerks. And 
the merclmnt, and the man of business, 
can, ill an instant, preserve what copies 
they may want of letters, tables, or ac- 
counts. The most extraordinary cha- 
racter of this art, consists in its^giving 

simile copies of either writing, draw- 
iiig, or painting. 
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This art has three divisions, the ele- 
vated manner ; the cn^^raved manner ; 
and the rkixed manner. 

In the elevated manner, all those 
parts of the stone which are covered 
by a greasy ink, resist the action of the 
acid poured over the whole surface of 
the stone, by means of which the other 
parts of the surface become corrwici) ; 
they stand, therefore, higher than the 
latter, being elevated from the plane 
surface of the stone. 

In the engraved manner, all those 
lines, or parts of the drawing, or writ- 
ing, which are to give the impression, 
are engraved into the surface of the 
stone by means of a sharp needle, or 
bitten into it by the action of an acid. 

The first admits of greater expedi- 
tion in taking the impression, and al- 
lows a greater number to be taken be- 
fore wearing out, and is besides the most 
easily executed ; the second admits of 
greater nicety of expression, and, in 
some particular cases, is of more easy 
execution to the artist. 

This art also possesses a peculiarity 
which no other engraving, or printing, 
possesses ; namely, that the elevated, as 
well as engraved lines, may, at once, be 
printed from the same stone. 

The stones which are preferred for 
lithography, are those of a whitish yel- 
low colour, because the artist is best 
enabled to perceive the drawing on it. 
The thickness must always be in propor- 
tion to the size of the stone. Small 
stones resist the force of the press with- 
out breaking, when of less thickness 
than great ones: small stones should, 
however, not be less than one inch and 
a half thick ; neither should they he 
thicker than two inches and a half. Jn 
general, the best thickness of a stone, 
is from two, to two inches and a half. It 
must be rubbed down with tine sand to 
a perfect level, after which it is ready 
to receive the drawing. 

The inks are of various kinds : one is 
composed of' twelve parts of wax, %ur 
of common tallow, four of soap, and one 
of lamp black. Others are composed 
of shell lac, gum mastic, Venice tur- 
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pentiiie, with wax, taltow, &c, ; in vari- 
6\ib proportions, which our limits pre- 
vent us from detain njr. • 

The art of transferring writing upon 
stotie, is extremely easy and simple, and 
which it is not necjfssary for uh to de- 
tail. The mode of taking chalk draw- 
ings will be, we conceive, a good speci- 
men of the whole art. 

The chalk is a composition of grease, 
wax, shell lac, soap, and lamp-black. 
The ink is composed of the same mate- 
rials, but softer. When the drawing is 
executed, a weak solution of nitric acid 
is thrown over the stone ; this ^eration 
slightly corrodes its surface, and dis- 
poses it to imbibe moisture with more 
facility ; while the stone is wet, a cylin- 
der of about three inches in diameter, 
and covered with common printer’s ink, 
is rolled over the whole surface of the 
stone ; the wet part, of course, refuses 
to take the ink, while the chalk being 
greasy, takes a portion of it from the 
, roller. The stone is now ready for 
printing. 

The press consists of a box, drawn by 
a wheel under a wooden scraper, pres- 
sing on it with great power ; after the 
tirst impression, the stone is wetted 
afresh, again rolled over with the cnlir)- 
der, drawn under the scraper, and so mi. 
The same process is employed for ink- 
drawings, except that the solution of 
aqiia-furtis must be stronger, and the 
printing ink stiil'er. 

Those of our readers who ilesire fur- 
ther infoimation on this subject, may 
consult “ A Complete Course of Litho^ 
graphyf by Alois Senefelder, tlje 
inventor of this art, and published by 
Akennann, London, 1819. 

LITHONTRIPTICS, medicines, 
which possess the power of removiiii; a 
disposition in the body to form stone 
aiui gravel. See Gray EL, and Stone, 

LITHOTOMY, in surgery, the art 
or practice of cutting for the stone. 

LJTMUS, Archil, or Turnsoh ^ 
dye, in the form of a red paste, pre- 
pared from a species of lichen, which 
grows abundantly in the Canary Islands, 
in the South of France, and in several 
other parts. Many other specieS of li- 
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chen have al>«o the property of assuni* 
iiig a beautiful puiple, when prepared 
ill the same manner as litmus. It is 
generally met with in commerce in the 
form of caHes, like annatto ; these cakes 
•are prepared both in Holland and Lon- 
don in large quantities, for the use of 
the dyers. The following is said to be 
the process : the lichen is first dried , 
cleansed, and reduced to powder in a 
sort of oil mill. The powder is next 
thrown into a trough, with one half its 
weight of pearl-ash, moistened with a 
little human urine, and allowed to fer- 
ment. This fermentatiern fs kept up 
for some time, by successive additions 
of urine, till the colour of the materials 
changes first to red, and then to blue. 
While in*thi8 state, it is mixed*with a 
third. of its weight of very good potash, 
and spread upon deep wooden trays till 
it dries : a quantity of chalk is added, 
for no other object, as it appears, but 
to increase the weight. 

The colour of archil is readily ex- 
tracted by water, or by alcohol. The 
colour of the watery solution, or of any 
substance dyed with it, soon fades mi 
exposure to air ; hence it is used to give 
a gloss, or finish, to the deeper, and 
more permanent colours. 

All acids, and salts with excess of 
acids, change the natural violet purple 
of litmus to red : and this change is ef- 
fected so readily and perfectly, with a 
very small (juantity of acidity, as to ren- 
der litmus a valuable test to the chemist, 
to defect the presence of uncombined 
ac ids Even carbonic acid, in s» small 
a pnfpoitiun us that in whickait exists 
in the breath, (about five or six per 
c ent, of the bulk of the air expired,) 
may be made to change the colour of 
litmus infubion, if aJittle of it diluted, 
so that the purple blue is scarcely visi- 
ble, be shaken in a phial containing air 
expired from the lungs. When red- 
dened by an acid, the blue is restored 
by an alkali ; and thus litmus may be 
made a test both of acids and alkalies. 

LI\;)ER, or Hepar, the largest and 
most ponderous of the abdominal vis- 
cera, which in aduhs weighs about three 
pounds. It is of a deep red colour, and 
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situated under the diaphragmi to which 
it is attached By the suspensary and 
other ligaments, in the right hypochon- 
driuin, its smaller portion occupying 
part ot’ the epigastric region! It is di- 
vided into two principal lobes, the right 
of which is by far the largest. The chief 
use of this large viscus, is to secrete the 
bile, which is of such great importance 
in the sepanitim of theinutritive matter 
of the food in the upper intestines. 

This important gland is liable to con- 
siderable derangement and disease. But, 
notwithstanding complaints of the li- 
ver are very common, we do not think 
the treatment of them is, by any means, 
wail understood. There appears to be 
H disposition in medical men, to consider 
ull diseases of the liver as msore or less 
inflammatory, and consequently deple- 
tion, abstinence, and other debilitating 
means, form the common routine in 
their removal. 

It must, however, occur to the most in- 
experienced observer, that it is very pos- 
sible for the liver to be affected, and yet 
that such disease may not be of the in- 
flammatory kind. Another error, which 
we believe to be no less mischievous, is, 
tJiut in most complaints of the liver, 
and many other glands, mercury is the 
sheet anchor upon which too many me- 
d'cal practitioners fully rely. Although 
we are not disposed to call in question 
the searching powers of this drug, yet 
wc think that such indiscriminate prac- 
tice is one of the most dangerous spe- 
cies of quackery, «nd cannot be too 
much, discountenanced. Some effect, 
it 18 trug, is generally produced tby a 
continued exhibition of mercury, and 
sometimes that effect is good ; but we 
know that, in many cases, effects of a 
'cry different kin^ are produced. Of 
its ultimately debilitant powers, we wish 
our readers to be aware ; and although 
energetic practitioners may sometimes 
by it effectuate much good, in a Family 
Cyc'lopsediu wc think it our duty to 
raise our warning voice against such 
quackery, even of the regular bred me- 
dical professor. 

The diflicuity of /Jistirtguishing dif- 
ferent complaints of the liver is doubt- 
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less great: The state of the stomach, 
the pulse, the nature of the alvine eva« 
cuationsi &c. must be carefully observ- 
ed. Pains will sometimes be felt in the 
immediate region of the liver, accom 
panied with more or less dyspepsia, and 
clay-coloured faeces, but these symp- 
toms alone, without positive tension, 
and swelling of the region of the liver, 
and a more full or frequent pulse than 
usual, are no symptoms of inflammation ; 
nor should they be treated as such. 
Aloetic purges, a careful attention to 
food and drink, as mentioned undei 
Dyspepsia and Appetite, will be 
more likely to remove the complaint; 
if an occasional dose of calomel be in- 
terposed it should be very sparingly. It 
is said, indeed, that the liver is subject 
to two kinds of inflammation, the chro- 
nic and the acute, and that the former 
very often is not discovered except by 
an abscess found in the liver after death. 
But we think it much more probable 
that such abscess is the effect of some 
preceding inflammation, which was not 
attended to ; and that to cure or relieve 
such complaints by treating them as 
inflammatory, even were they known to 
exist during life, would be perfectly 
absurd ; and herein may, we believe, be 
sought the numerous errors which are 
committed in the treatment of liver- 
complaints. It is generally supposed, 
and with good reason, that in most hy- 
pochondriacal complaints, the liver is 
more or less affected . to treat these as 
inflammatory diseases would, not be 
more absurd than injurious, and some- 
times fatally so too. 

The injlammalion of the liver is at- 
tended with considerable fever ; a fre- 
quent, strong, and hard pulse ; high- 
coloured urine ; an acute pain in the 
right side, beneath the ribs, increased 
by pressing upon the part, accompanied 
frequently with more or less swelling. 
The pain is sometimes in such part of 
the side as to make it appear like pleu- 
risy ; and, like that, is increased on in- 
spiration. The disease is also attended 
with a cough, commonly dry, although 
sometimes moist ; and often the patient 
cannot easily lie, except upon the side 
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affti led. The pain frequently extends 
to the clavicle, and to the top of the 
bhouldcr ; it is aUo sometiuii^ attended 
with hiccough, and sometimes vomiting. 
A yellowness bf the skin uud eyes is 
also an occasional symptom. ^ 

This disease is^ always attended with 
considerable danger, and therefore the 
best medical aid which can be obtained 
should be instantly sought. The cure 
must be performed by bleeding, blis- 
ters, mercury, relaxants, kc. See Fe- 
ver, Inflammatory. But it some- 
times happens that the symptoms at the 
beginning not alarming the patient, it 
IS often too late before the remedies are 
employed. It frequently terminates in 
suppuration; sometimes the matter 
makes its way externally, and forms an 
ulcer difficult to heal, or which is never 
healed ; sometimes it breaks into Ihe 
cavity of the lungs, and is coughed up 
in great quantity ; and sometimes it is 
discharged by the biliary ducts ; or into 
the cavity of the abdomen. Very often 
a fatal hectic, in consequence of suppu* 
ration, is induced, which curries offi the 
patient in a shorter or a longer period, 
depending upon a variety of circum- 
stance.^, the mode of treatment, &c. In 
this stage of the disease, bark, beef-tea, 
and other nourishing diet, promise the 
most edectual relief. What is said un- 
der Aliment, Appetite, and Dyspep- 
sia, should be carefully attended to. 

LIVER OF Antimony, so called 
from its being of the colour of the liver, 
is made with one pound each of the 
sulphurtt of antimony, and of nitrate 
of potash, and with one ounce of muriate 
of soda; the whole must be powder- 
ed and mixed, and thrown by degrees 
into a red-hot crucible; then by in- 
creasing the heat, let the matter be melt- 
ed ; and when cold separate it from 
the scoria. 

It is an oxide of antimony, and not 
safe to be given internally. It is, how- 
ever, occasionally given to horses, in 
of an ounce, as an alterative, and 
also to improve their appearance. But, 
notwithstanding its activity on the hu- 
aian body, it does not appear to be su- 
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perior, if equal, to crude antimony, for 
the horse 

Liver of sufphur. See Sulphur. 

LIVEK-WORT, or Lichen, ^ 
nus of cryptogamous plants, consisting 
of nearly six hundred species, of which 
between two and three hundred are in- 
digenous to our own country. The 
chief species are the candelarius, or yel- 
low farinaceous lichen, common upon 
walls, rocks, boards, and old pales ; the 
parellus, or craw-fish eye lichen, found 
al^so on walls or rocks the parietinus, 
or Common yellow wall licherv very ’ 
common upon walls, 4-00^8, tiles of 
houses, and trunks of trees ; the pru- 
nastri, or Common ragged hoary licjien, 
growing upon all sorts of 'trees parasi- 
tically, •but generally most w>hile and * 
hoary oq the sloe, old palm-trees, and 
old'pales the caninvs, or Ash-coloured 
ground liver-wort, found on the ground 
among moss at the roots of trees and 
shady places, and sometimes on heaths 
and stony places. It was formerly ex- 
tolled as a medicine for curing the bite 
of a mad-dog, and as such had a place 
in the dispensatories, but is now deserv- 
edly neglected ; — the cocciferus, or 
Cup-moss, is used by the common peo- 
ple for the hooping cough ; but the 
principal of all the lichens is 

Lichen islandicus, or Iceland Li- 
verwort, an indigenous perennial, 
growing abundantly in Iceland, and the 
north of Germany, and on most of the 
heaths and mountains of the north of 
Europe ; and, it is^said, also, in the nor- 
thern parts of England, Wales, jind in 
Scoyand. It grows to the i^eight of 
two or three inches only, and has a rag- 
ged bushy aspect ; its colour is greenish 
yellow, or greyish brown. It is used 
in Tceland^nd Lapland as an article of 
diet; being boiled in broth or mjlk, 
after being freed from its bitter by re- 
peated maceration in water, or dried 
and made into bread. The dried lichen 
differs very little in appearance from the 
recent plant. It is inodorous, and has 
a bitter mucilaginous taste. Boiled in 
water. It yields a yellow inodorous de- 
coction, whicil thickens as it cools, be- 
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comiug a tremulouB resembling 
starch, but without uny viscidity. By 
analysis, 100 parts of this lichen yield 
64 of a substance analogous to vegeta- 
ble gluten, insoluble in hot- water $ 33 
parts of a matter soluble in hot water, 
resembling starch, and 3 parts of a bit- 
ter extractive principle# 

As a medicine, Iceland liver- wort is 
tonic and demulcent. ^ Its virtues in 
the cure of phthisis have been highly 
extolled, but experience has not altoge- 
ther confiruied the truth of the praises 
whicji have been lavished on it ; as a 
demulcent^ it is, however, superior to 
the mucilages ; the bitter principle 
^l^ich it contains adding to its efhcacy. 
It allays the tickling cough in this dis- 
ease, relieves the oppressed kreathi ng, 
involves the acrid lualiers ii^, the sto- 
mach hikI bouels, renders more bland 
tlie whole mass of animal duids, and 
at the same time tends to invigorate 
the digestive organs. It has also been 
found useful in debilities after acute 
<iiseases, and in emaciations arising from 
tJie great discharge of ulcers; in diarr- 
hoea, d}sentery, and hooping-cough, 
it is generally given in decoction, which 
is made witii one ounce of the lichen, 
ainl u pint and a half of water, boiled 
down to a pint, and strained. The dose 
IS from half a iluidcrunce to two fluid- 
ounces three times a day. 

When the lungs, or other viscera, are 
actively inflamed, the bitter, in this 
medicine, is hurtful. It may be sepa- 
rated by cutting or^pounding the lich- 
en, macerating it in several waters, and 
then, aft^r boiling it for ten mi mites, 
and decanting off the water, boiling it 
to the form of a mucilage, in a fresh 
portion of water. 

Several of tbe^liver-wor(^ produce 
various colour dyes. See Litmus. 

LIXIVIUMd or Ley, a solution of 
salt Hr ashes in water, for various purr 
poses in the arts, and in domestic eco- 
nomy. 

LIZARD, or Lacerta, in zoology, a 
very numerous, active tribe of animals, 
of the class amphibia, order repthia, ail 
of which, except tba»aq<tt&tdc ones, feed 
on insects. The crocodiles have both 
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jaws moveable, and the largest mouth 
of all animals ; their body is covered 
with callosities. The chameleons have 
a prehensile tail ; sit 011 trees, walk 
slowly and irregularly, and have no 
teeth ; eyes large, fixed in a wrinkled 
socket ; tongue veri long, worm-shap- 
ed, with which they draw in flies ; head 
angular, covered with very thin, lucid 
tubercles, or scales. They may be thus 
sub-arranged : — Crocodiles,— Guanas, 
Cordyles, — Lizards proper, — Chame- 
1 ions,— Geckos, — Skinks, — Salaman- 
ders, Newts, and Efts, — and Snake liz- 
ards. The following are the chief : 

The ^VrocodiluSf or Common, or 
Nilotic crocodile. Head armed ; nape 
crenate j tail above with two lateral 
crests; another variety with its snout 
much longer than the head ; nape na- 
ked Inhabits the Nile; from eighteen 
to twenty-five feet long ; possesses -a ma- 
zing swiftness, voraciU, and strength ; 
smells of nnisk ; roars hideously ; de- 
vours men and other large animals, both 
aquatic and terrestrial ; swallows stones 
to prevent the painful sense of hunger : 
overturns bouts when taken in nets, ami 
is not to be killed by a musket-ball, 
unless struck on the helly ; is destroyed 
by tobacco; seldom moves but in a 
straight line, whence it is easily avoided. 
Eggs hardly larger than those of a 
goose, and deposited by the female in 
the sand. The eyes of this animal are 
wrinkled ; the ears linear, closed with a 
flap above ; teeth in the upper jaw 
forty, lower thirty-eight, and sharp ; 
fore feet five-toed ; hind feet four-toed, 
palmate. It lies in wait near the banks 
of the Nile, and snatches dogs and other 
animals, swallowing them instantly, and 
then plunging into the flood, and seek- 
ing some retired part, whe^ it lies con- 
cealed till hunger again uiVites it to its 
prey. The eggs as well as the flesh of 
the crocodile are esteemei) delicacies by 
some of the African nations, and con- 
stitute a part of their richest lineals. 

The GangeticuSi Gangetic, or InVlian 
crocodile, is chiefly distinguished from 
the last by the peculiarity of its mouth, 
the snout being nearly three times as 
long ae the head, and the great number 
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of its teeth ; being, ip the upper jaw 
sixty, and the lower fifty-eight. 

The Alligator^ or Alligatc^, has a 
flat head ; nape naked j tail, above, with 
two rough lateral lines. In its general 
habits, size, and manners, resembling 
the crocodile. Fotind in most parts of 
both Americas, between the tropics; 
in South Carolina, and some other lati- 
tudes without the tropics. 

The Monitor^ or Monitor lizard, of 
which there are seven varieties, inhabits 
America and Southern Asia; about 
three feet long; frequently accompa- 
nies the crocodile and alligator ; of 
whose approach it is said to gi«/e notice 
to other animals by its hissing ; whence 
its specific name. 

7'lie BimaculatUi or Pennsylvanian 
lizard; body greenish blue, spotted 
with black ; tail twdce as long as the 
body ; inhabits the w'oods of St. Eus- 
tace and Pennsylvania, and lives in holes, 
gutters, and hollow trees ; makes a his- 
sing noise, and deposits its eggs in the 
•earth. 

The Basilicus, or Basilisk, has a long 
rounded tail ; dorsal fin radiate, scalx, 
and which it can fold up or expand at 
pleasure, when sitting on a tree ; inha- 
bits South America, and appears to oc- 
cupy a place between the lizcirci and the 
dragon. Its length is one foot and a 
half ; a perfectly harmless animal ; but 
possesses great agility, both in swim- 
ming and leaping from tree to tree. 

The Iguana^ or American guana, has 
a long round tail, is from tliree to five 
feet long? lives in rocky and woody 
places, feeds on insects and vegetables, 
is easily tamed, and follows mankind 
like a dog ; inhabits India, the warmer 
parts of America, and the adjacent 
islands; its general colour green ; flesh 
reckoned delicious. 

The PalustriSf or Warted newt, has 
a blackish body, sides speckled with 
white ; belly orange with black spots ; 
back of the male with a blackened crest, 
irregularly serrate ; less than the water 
newt I inhabits the stagnant waters of 
our^own country, and other parts of 
Europe, 

The or Water uewt,Jinha- 


bits England and other parts of Eu- 
rope, in pools, ditches, and stagnant 
waters ; and dies in a short time if salt 
be sprinkled upon it. Three varieties : 
one with a roundish tail, middle sized ; 
^another brown, or yellowish, inhabiting 
France : another with dorsal line dotted 
with white and black, Germany. 

The LacustriSf or Fenny nexvt, is 
black ; seven otjier varieties. Inhabits 
the lakes of Europe, Marti nico, or Ce) - 
Ion ; very destructive to fishes. 

The Salamandra^ or Salamander, has 
a short round tail ; body porous, varie- 
gated with black and*' yellow ; four 
other varieties. Inhabits Germany and 
many other parts of Euroj)e ; 
fioiii its pores a milky Tupior, by which 
it IS, for t.>shoit time, defended from the 
acMiou of .the fire. It is perfectly harm- 
less. 

The Cecko^ or Gecko, is surrounded 
with warts, those of a larger size being 
encircled with smaller warts : inhabits 
India^ Arabia, Egypt, and the warmer 
parts of Europe ; frequents houses in 
summer, but is seldom seen in winter ; 
makes a noise like a weasel, or like ihe 
sound of its own name ; tame ; emits a 
poisonous moisture from its feet, which, 
if acridentally smeared on food, produ- 
ces, XX hen eaten, a deadly colic. 

The Geftje, with a variegated body, 
and lanceolate tail ; is hardly three inch- 
es long ; mhabits the Cajie of Good 
Hope; the moistuie exuding from its 
pores apt to produce dangerous gan- 
grem'b. • 

The Chamasleon, or Cbameleoe, has 
a cinereous body, and flat he',ad ; two 
other vaiieties; one While, the othei* 
with a very large head. Inhabits India 
and New Spain ; lives chiefly in trees ; 
the lungs enormous, x^hich it can inflate 
to a vast size : ejes so moveable that, it 
can look at the same time in different 
directions, pupil shining, golden ; fre- 
quently changes its colour, varying it 
from its natural greenish or blueish 
grey, into a pale yellow ; it is, however, 
by no means able to exhibit the great 
variety and contrast of colours at will, 
which has been commonly asserted of 
this animal. Body about ten inches 
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long j tail nearly as long;. It is per- 
fectly harmless to nian •, feeds chiefly on 
insects, and can support very long ab- 
stinence. 

The JgilU, Scaly lizarid, or Green 
heard, is, as its name imports^ scaly, 
and of a greenish colour ; nine othei^ 
varieties. Inhabits England, and Eu- 
rope at large, as far as the lake Baikal ; 
one species found in America j is in- 
nocent, active, elegartt; lives in dry 
meadows, walls, and rocks, easily lamed, 
and rendered familiar. r 

The Ve/ox f or Swift lizard, inhabits 
sulti^ places, about the lake lader- 
skieii ; is Exceedingly swift ; resembles 
the scaly lizard, but is slenderer, and 
t«s. , 

The Sepst or Eft, having square 
scales I** two other varieties ; jne varie- 
gated with chesnut; the other black- 
blue, marbled with confluent white 
bands, mixed with round spots. 

The or Spitting lizard, has 

a ciiiereousbody, with white bands above, 
edged before and behind with liver 
colour ; covered, except the top of the 
jaws, and the lower surface of the tail, 
with minute scales ; two inches long ; 
inhabits South America, in houses and 
old walls; when irritated, discharges a 
black acrid matter, producing inflam- 
mation of the skin, which is cured by 
camphor, or spirit of wine. 

The Scincus, or Skink, has a round 
tail, middle sized, compressed at the 
top ; toes unarmed, marginate ; another 
variety, with a long tail; the whole 
body, with the head and tail, covered 
with Rubricate scales. Inhabits Lybia, 
Egypt, tmd (Hie rocky parts of Arkbia ; 
it was formerly Irept in the dispensaries 
as an aphrodisiac. 

The ApnSf or Cylindriacal lizard, 
having the head, body, andrtail, a con- 
tinued imbricate pale cylinder j no fore 
feet, hardly any hind ones. Inhabits 
the grassy meadows of the deserts of 
Southern Siberia ; in general appearance 
resembles a snakr, in internal structure 
a lizard. 

Lizard Jiower, See Satyriov. 

Loachi or Loche, See Groundxing. 

LOAM, a sub-species*’ of the clay 
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genus, and of a yellqwjsh grcy colour, 
frequently spotted,' Vi/d. Vp'' ft- 

curs rnasMve, is duTl, and ,s‘ni\ebuies 
weakly jjliinmcrjug. Itadheies piefty 
strongly to the tongue, feels, greasy, and 
is not very heavy ; it is generally un^ed 
with sand and gia^el, and also iron 
ochre. See Husbandry apd Sqii-.., 
Lobelia, See CARDiNA^’JpLowjga. 
Lob-grass. See Broom Grass./; 
Lobster, See Crab. , ^ 

LOCK, a well known arid urgenious 
contrivance for fastening doors, chests, 
and the like, and which is generally 
opened by a key. From the different 
structures and purposes of locks, they 
have obtained various names : such as 
door locks, spring locks, rim locks, peg 
locks, plate locks, inortice locks, ban- 
bury locks, chest locks, drawer locks, 
cupboard locks, box locks, trunk locl^s. 

The constituent parts of a lock, are 
the main plate ; cover plate, and pin- 
hole : to the first belong the key-hofe, 
top-hook, cross-wards, bolt-toe, or udlt 
knob, draw-back, spring-tumbler; pin 
of the tumbler, and staples. With tfie 
cover-plate are connected a pin, main- 
ward, cross- ward, and stop-warcj, or 
dap ward ; lastly, the pin-hole corres- 
ponds with the hook-ward, inain-crpss- 
ward,'shank, pot, or beard, bow-vvarcl, 
and bit. The wards of the key must 
of course be made to corres^^bnci. ’ 
Various patents have been obtained 
for the construction of locks, s6. gs io 
prevent the possibility of picking them : 
the principal of these are BRAMi'fl^s, 
Spear’s, andSTANSBURY’s, b/itwe^au- 
not describe them. 

LOCK, in inland navigation, a ebh- 
trivance to confine the water in a cahal, 
or other reservoir, and to permit Vessels, 
barges, and boats, to pass from one li^vel 
to another. Various patents have'B^En 
obtained for canal locks, of impfdW- 
ments upon them. The Tast of this 
kind is by Mr. John Bogaent^, for 
raising and lowering waterin canal loiifks, 
the particulars of which wiH be ibijind 
in the London Journal of Artsahd^Sci- 
ences, for January, 1820. 

Locked Jaw, See Tetanus. 
LOCKED JAW, of Horses, ?s 
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produced by wouiuh of the 
foot; or othjur parts, or by the opera- 
tiotM of nicking, docking, | or oas- 
tratioD : very fear cases are ever cured. 
The best remedy is large doses of opium 
and camphor, and blistering the spine 
of the back, from^he withers to the tail. * 
As ioDg as the horse is capable of swal- 
lowing, wheat-dour gruel should be 
given. 

. Xocar^ in £ii/ooio/ogy. See Cricket* 

LOCUST, in botany, a name vul- 
garly given to several different genera of 
plants* The principal are the following : 

The Locust, Honey-flower, or itfe/i- 
mtkust is a genus consisting* of three 
species, all Cape shrubs ; the leaves and 
flowers are highly beautiful, and worthy 
of cultivation in our conservatories. 
They blossom in June, and are best 
propagated by cuttings, or layers, the 
seeds seldom ripening in England. The 
nu^oft if shaken while in flower, dis- 
charm a shower of nectar* 

The Locust-tree, or Hymenea^ con- 
sists of three species, two natives of 
South America, one of Madagascar* Of 
these the CarhariU American tree, 
sixty feet high, and three in diameter, 
is the most worthy of notice* The leaf- 
lets are coriaceous, leaves stiff and 
smooth, standing in pairs, with ped un- 
cled flowers in panicles. The larger 
roots secrete a yellowish red transparent 
gum, which is the gum anime of the 
shops, affording an excellent varnish 
when dissolved in rectified spirit of 
wine* 

The Honey locust, or Gleditsioy is a 
genus consisting of one species only, a 
native of Virginia and the West Indies. 
It rises, with an erect trunk, to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. It is pro- 
pagated by seeds, which must be pro- 
cured from the place in which the tree 
grows naturally, as it does not ripen its 
seeds in this country. It requires con- 
siderable care in its rearing and after 
management, and should be ultimately 
plaiited in a deep light soil, in a shel- 
tered situation : for when much exposed 
to winds, its branches are frequently 
broken, in the summer season, in con- 
sequence of the weight of their leaves. 
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LOGWOOD, or HAmalojrylon,,. in 
botany, a genus conststiog of one s^ 
cies, a native of the bay of Campechy, 
at Honduras. It was introduced into 
Jamaica in 1715, and from its quick 
growth, is now in such abundance, as 
to incommode the land-holders in the 
neighbourhood of Savannah-la-mar. It 
is a tree rising from eighteen to twenty, 
or twenty-five feet in height," with 
crooked spinousl^ranches, leaves abrupt- 
ly pinnate; leafl^ets inversely heart- 
shftped, and flowers raceined. The wood 
of the tree is brought to this cojintry 
in logs, which are afterv^ar^s chipped. 
Those pieces which are of a deeper co- 
lour are to be preferred* It is use<yp 
great quantities for many of the darker 
colours in dyeing* . 

It yields its colouring matter readily 
to water. See Dyeing. 

The colouring matter of logwood has 
been lately obtained from it by chemists, 
in a crystalline form, and of a reddish 
colour. It is called Hematin, 

Logwood has been long employed in 
medicine, from its supposed astringent 
propel ties; but this is questionable. It 
however gives a general tone to the sys- 
tem, and thus, most probably, obviates 
the lax state of the intestines ; it being 
given in diarrhoea, and in the latter stage 
of dysentery. Of a decoction, made by 
boiling two ounces of logwood chips in 
a pint and a half of water to a pint, 
one, two, or three fluidounces may be 
taken, and repeated according to cir- 
cumstances. But jt is more commonly 
given in the form of Extract^ which is 
madf by simply boiling logwood chips 
in water, and evaporating the%ater to 
dryness : the dose of the extract, which 
is usually in a hard brittle state, is from 
ten grains to half a drachm, dissolved in 
cinnamon ftater, or ^ppermint water. 

In using logwood, either for dyeibg, 
or medicine, the chips, and not the 
ground, or powdered logwood, should 
be chosen ; as the latter article is very 
commonly adulterated with still cheaper 
woods. 

LOGIC, the art of thinking justly, 
or of makings 

faculties ; or of using reason well in our 
3 B 
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enquiriei after truth, and in the com- 
munication of it to others. The art of 
logics necessarily embraces an examina- 
tion into the structure of the human 
mind, or at least so much of it as relates 
to its powers of comparing. In a work* 
like the present, we cannot be expected 
to enter into a detail of this metaphy- 
sical subject; we may, however, ob- 
serve, that most treatises on logic, are 
too full of words, and contain too few 
ideas, or at least ideas which can be 
of any practical utility, and hence the 
neglect, not to say opprobrium, into 
which thief science has fallen. In all 
subjects relative to the human mind 
tijioughout this work, it has been our 
aim to avoid, as much as possible, all 
terms dnd expressions, which are not 
commonly understood; and we hope, 
that although we do not give here even 
a short treatise on logici, that many of 
our articles will insensibly, as it were, 
lead to a right use of reason. We 
shall close this short article, by merely 
giving an example or two of the Bgure 
in logic termed a syllogism : 

Every number that may be divided 
into two equal parts, is an even num- 
ber. 

The number eight may be divided 
into two equal parts. 

Therefore the number eight is an even 
number. 

These are called propositions : the 
first the major ; the second the minor ,* 
and the third the consequent^ or con- 
clusion: the whole,' of course, a syllo- 
gism.^ Again: 

£;very ^rtuou* man is worthy of esteem, 

Sempronitis is a virtuous man : 

Therefore Sempronitis is worthy of esteem. 

London Pride. See Saxifrage. 

Long-legged spider. SetS Spi der. 

LONGEVITY, length of life : it is 
sometimes employed to denote the con- 
tinuance of life beyond its ordinary 
duration. The term of human life 
does not in general much exceed eigh- 
ty years, but it is well known, that in- 
stances occasionally occur of |>ersons 
living considerably beyoiyl the age of 
100 years. Wc think, however, there 
can be no doubt, by carefully attending 
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to health, and to a variety of circum- 
stances on which health depends, that 
life may W, in numerous instances, con- 
siderably prolonged. See this subject 
treated more at large under the article 
Life. The Code offlealth and Longe^ 
vityt in four volumes, 8vo. by Sir John 
Sinclair; a volume lately published 
by Mr. Carlisle, entitled An Es^ 
say on the Disorders of old Age^ and on 
the means of prolonging Human h\fe ; 
and the little, but old treatise of Lewis 
C oRNARO, A Guide to Health and long 
Life^ may also be consulted. 

LONGITUDE, the circumference 
of the earth, divided into degrees, mea- 
sured from east to west, or from west to 
east. Latitude being the division of 
the circumference of the earth into de- 
grees from north to south. See Lati- 
tude. The degrees of longitude, how- 
ever, are of various lengths : at the 
equator, the earth being considered a 
perfect globe, they are of the same 
length as a degree of latitude, which is 
of the same length in every part of the 
world; but from the equator the de- 
grees of longitude gradually diminish, 
till, at the poles, they vanish entirely. 

LOOKING-GLASS, a plain glass 
mirror, which being rendered imper- 
vious to light, exhibits the images of 
such objects as are placed before it, 
apparently at the same distance behind. 

Looking-glasses are made of plate 
glass, cast and ground. See Glass. 
The making of looking-glasses is a jair- 
ticiilar branch of business, gene- 
rally, we believe, a very piofitable one. 

The foliating of looking-glasses, or 
the spreading of the plates over, after 
they are polished, with amalgam, in or- 
der to reflect the image, is performed 
thus 

A thin blotting paper is spread on 
the table, and sprinkled with fine chalk ; 
and then a fine lamina, or leaf of tin, 
called tin foil, is laid over the paper ; 
upon this mercury is poured, which is 
to be distributed equally over the leaf 
with a hare’s foot, or cotton ; over this 
is laid a clean paper, and over that the 
glass plate, which is pressed down with 
the right hand, and the paper drawn 
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geutly out by the left j this being done, 
the plate is covered with a thicker paper, 
and loaded with a greater weight, fhat the 
superfluous mercury may be driven out, 
and the tin adhere more closely to the 
glass. When it is /Iried the weight is 
remoyed» and the looking*glasB is com- 
plete. Some add an ounce of marca- 
sit^, melted by the tire 5 and, lest the 
mercury should evaporate in smoke, 
pour it into cold water; and, when 
cooled, squeeze it through a cloth or 
leather* Some add a quarter of an 
ounce of tin and lead to the marcasite, 
that the glass may dry the sooner. 

Lookino*glass plant, or tlerite^ 
ria^ a genus consisting of one species, 
an East Indian tree, having dry drupes, 
with one sub-globular seed, 

Lookht^-glass, Ventts's, See Bell^ 
Flower. 

LOOM, the weaver’s frame, a machine 
whereby several distinct threads are wo- 
ven into one piece. The loom is of va« 
i;ious structures according to the several 
kinds of materials to be woven, and to 
tbevtnethod of weaving them. The warp 
is the tlireads, whether of silk, wool, 
lineuj cotton* &g. which are extended' 
lengthwise on the loom. The woof 
is the thread which the weaver shoots 
across the warp, by means of a little 
instrument called a shuttle, which is 
thnowo alternately from right to left, 
and from left to right across and between 
the threads of the warp, which are made 
to move up and down alternately, for 
the purpose, by treadles operated upon 
by the foot. The improvements in, and 
patents for looms are a! most i n numerable. 

Looseness, See DiARRBiEA and Dy- 
sentery. 

LOOSE-STRIFE, or Lysimachia, 
a genus of plants comprehending twenty 
species, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America, four common to the wet mea- 
dows, wet woods, and moist shades of 
our own country. Four or five sjiecies 
are propagated in our gardens, and are 
hardy nerbaceous triennials and peren- 
nials, rising with erect stalks from a foot 
and a half to three feet high, terminating 
with spreading white flowers. The mm- 
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tnulariaf called also money-wort, affords 
a wholesome food for cattle. 

Another genus, Lythrum, under the 
name of loose-strife, willow-herb, or 
London-strife, is also known. It consists 
of sixteen species, chiefly natives of the 
West Indies and South America; a 
few of Europe, and two common to the 
wet pits and river banks of our own 
country. The acettminatumy a native of 
Siberia, is often cultivated in our gar- 
dens,, and is a gaudy flower in July and 
August. The salicarioj or Purple loose- 
strife, an indigenous perennial, affoTds 
considerable tanning matter. * 

LO-QUAT, a species of medlar, 
growing in Japan and the E^t IndiesiT^ 
See Medlar. 

Lords and Ladies, See Cuckow- 
Pint., • 

LOTE-TREE, Nettle-tree, or 
Celtisy a genus consisting of six species, 
all American or West Indian plants, 
except the orientalis, which is a native 
shrub of the Levant, rising about twelve 
feet high, and ornamented with yellow 
axillary flowers on slender pedicles. 
The occidentalisy a native of Virginia, 
is of considerable height and utility. 
The leaves are of a bright beautiful 
green, and continue without falling off, 
till very late in the autumn. The trunk 
is used by coach-makers for their frame 
work ; and the branches by musical 
instruineut-makers, for flutes, pipes, 
and similar wind-instruments. 

LOTE-TREE, or Zizyphus lotus y 
one of the ten species of the genus 
Zizyphus, or jujube tree; eight of 
which Are prickly ; two unarmed. ^They 
are natives of the south of Europe, the 
East Indies, or Carolina, The following 
are the chief : 

The Lotus^ or Lote^ree, with pric- 
kles double ; a shrub with weak flex*' 
uous branches, and axillary flowers. 
This is the true Lotus of the ancients. 

The Paliurus, or Christ’s thorn, with 
double prickles. This is supposed to 
be the plant from which the crown of 
thorns w^ made, that was put round the 
head of Jesus (^hrist at bis crucifixion. 

The Jujube, with ^litary and recur- 
3 132 
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ved peduncles, leaves roundish-ovute, 
and flpwers half two-styled. 

The VulgariSi or comcuon jujube, 
with double prickles. 

The whole of this genus approach the 
rkamnus, or buck-thorn, and, by ofd 
botanists, are included under it. 

LOTION, literally a washing, but 
in medicine and pharmacy, a prepara- 
tion to be applied to*the surface of the 
skin, in order to clean it from some 
disease or foulness, &c. 

JLOTTERY, a game of hazard, in 
which 6, mail sums are adventured for 
the chance of obtaining a larger value, 
either in money or other articles. All 
lotteries,’ as being gambling transac- 
tions. are highly immoral ai/d improper, 
from which the public lotteries, drawn 
by authority of the government of any 
country, are not exempt. 

LOVAGE, or Ligusticum^ a genus 
compreliending fourteen species, all 
European plants, three common to our 
own country. The Lavistkum was for- 
merly employed as a medicine in dys- 
peptic complaints, but is scarcely heard 
of iu modern practice. It is sometimes 
eaten as a salad, or boiled as greens, 
LOVE, iu its most extensive signifi- 
cation, implies benevolence, or that uni- 
versal disposition of kindness and good- 
will which consults the happiness of the 
whole human race: in this sense it is 
the same as philanthropy, comprehend- 
ing the whole circle of social and moral 
virtues. The love existing between 
near relations or friends, is commonly 
terined afiection, and the highest degree 
between the sexes passion. 

'rhe jiassion of love is of a compound 
nature, much of which depends upon 
the vividness of the imagination, and 
particularly thS iraaginaVion of youth 
^nd early manhood. It is often slow in 
its progress ; sometimes sudden and 
intense ; and if opposed^ generally most 
deplorable in its effects. This passion, 
when intense and of the purest kind, 
and when felt equally by both objects 
who arc the subjects of it, imparts the 
most exquisite degree? of happiness 
which, perhaps, ran be found upon the 
earth ; but as the union of mental and 
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personal accomplishment necessary to 
constitute such happiness is rare, and 
we may say for a long continuance al- 
most impossible, so we find that the 
love which the imagination df youth so 
energetically and ^fondly depicts, too 
often ends in indifference, disgust, or 
disappointment. As mor^sts it is our 
duty to state these truths, and to state 
also that it appears to u$ that the error 
in most persons who feel dUappointment 
in after life relative to this passion, 
originates in the too high expectations 
with which they set out; and that both 
parties are generally too selfish. Far 
be it, however, from us to chill those 
genial currents which glide in the 
smooth channels of domestic love be- 
side the hearth of home, where 

“ The heart ‘ 

Leaps kindly back to kindness 
Where love is pure and fhr above disguise, 
Standing the test of mortal emntties, 

Still un^vided and cemented more. 

As frown tlie gathering perils of the world !** 

The indulgence of the passion of 
love, where inequality of rank, educa- 
tion, fortune, and accomplishments, 
render its consummation ini^gible, can- 
not he too sedulously guarded against ; 
for want of prudence In this respect, 
many a worthy mind has been made 
miserable. And let it never he forgotten, 
that the approaches of this passion are 
commonly slow, silent, and unseen, till 
retreat becomes dangerous, often cruel, 
and, to one or both of the parties, not 
uiifrequently unjust. P&rents and 
others, whose province it is more imme- 
diately to watch over the affections of 
young persons, should be exceedingly 
circumspect as to the society in which 
they mingle, and the connexions which 
they form. We are sorry to observe, 
that too often carelessness, in the first 
instance, is very commonly accompanied 
with cruelty in the last. 

We know not what advice to give to 
those persons who are said to falCin love 
with an object atfirst sight: genuine love 
cannot exist without esteem j that object 
with which we are not acquainted, can- 
not be esteemed : such love is, we con- 
clude, therefore, a species of madness, of 
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which the sooner the patient is cured the 
better* 

Xjtme^appU, . See Ni6HTsbai>e. 

Xootf-i«-e^wi.SeePASsioN FtdwER. 

LOVE-LlES-BLEEDINGjor^iwfl- 
ranthus caudaius^ is one of the twenty- 
eight species of the ge^us amaEANTHus, 
amarantbfOr flower gentle ; some of which 
are commoa to Europe, others to Asia^ 
others to America, and the blitum^ or 
wild amaranth, to our own country. 
The hypochmdriacuB^ or prince’s feather, 
is a native of Virginia 5 the oleraceus^ 
or esculent amaranth, as well as several 
other Indian species, is eaten in the east 
in the same manner as cabbages among 
ourselves. The caudatus^ the firsftmen- 
tioned species, is also an Indian plant, 
but well known in our flower gardens, 
and propagated with a small share of at- 
tention. 

LOVE, TREE of, or Cercwjin botany, * 
a genus consisting of two species, having 
papilionaceous flowers and oblong pods ; 
the siliqvastrumf having orbicular heart- 
shaped leaves, is a native of Italy and 
Spain ; and the canadensis^ is a native of 
Virginia. 

LOUSE, or Pedicutus, a genus of 
insects comprehending sixty-six species, 
about half of them common to our own 
country, andfound oh the bodies of man, 
q uad ru peds, birds, and the larger insects. 
They live by extracting the animal juice. 
It is highly probable tnat, although not 
more than sixty-six species have yet 
been classified, there is no tribe of qua- 
drupeds or birds which is not infected 
with a pecidiar pediculus. Their specific 
names are derived from the animal which 
they inhabit, hence we trace the hnma-^ 
nuSf the suist the ovis, the anseriSf &c. 
Man appears to be infested with three 
distinct species, as follow 

The HumannSy or Common louse, 
found in the heads and on the garments 
of dirty persons^ and especially boys. 

The Pubisy or Crab louse, found on 
various parts of the body pf dirty persons. 

The RicinoideSy with a reddish body, 
inhabTts America, and gets into the legs 
of the naked inhabitants, where it draws 
blood, and depositing its eggs in the 
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wound, occasions foul and malignant 
ulcers. * 

The chief remedy for the annoyance 
of these insects is cleanliness ; and it 
rarely happens that where general per- 
sonal cleanliness is attended to, that any 
other method is necessary. When, how- 
ever, other means are required, a strong 
decoction of tobacco may be used ; but 
the most effectual is the common mer- 
curial ointment ; 01; a more elegant one 
may be made by rubbing one drachm 
of th^ white precipitate of mercury with 
one ounce of lard. Mercurial applica- 
tions to the head^ or other parts, should 
be,however,appliedwithextr6meA!aution. 
Powdered staves-acre seed is also some- 
times used for the purpose of extirpating«i 
these troublesome animals. * 
Louse^B&iry, See Spindle-Tree. 

LOUSE^WORT, or Pedicularisy a 
genus comprehending thirty-four species, 
almost all European plants, two the 
palustrisy or marsh louse-wort, and 
the syhatica or common louse-wort, 
indigenous to this country; the first is 
a troublesome weed, and, if accidentally 
swallowed by cows among other grasses, 
occasions bloody urine. The expressed 
juice, or a decoction of the last is said 
to be advantageously employed as an 
injection to sinuous ulcers. 

Low-spirits, See Hypochondriasis. 

LOZENGE, a form of various 
medicines moulded into small flat cakes, 
commonly round, designed to be held 
in the mouth or chewed till they are 
dissolved. The principal use of lozenges 
is for those complakits in which the 
throat and fauces are more immediately 
affected. They operate either ^y ob- 
truding the acrimony of the secretion of 
those parts, by increasing their action, 
or by allaying the irritation. There are, 
however, few^ cases in which medicines 
thus administered may not be given in a 
more effectual manner. The term loz- 
enge is very convenient in the vocabu- 
lari^ of the quack. 

LUCERN, or Medicago sativa, one 
of the thirty-seven species of the genus 
Medicago, which are almost all natives 
of the 8(fUlh of Europe, four common 
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to the peatureo Mid sandy soils of our 
oirn coimtiy. They are thus subdivided : 

Legumes crescent*shaped» more or 
less twisted f comprising nine species^ 
ail denominated moon**trefoil Le» 
games spirally twistedj comprising the 
rest, and denominated medich. ^ 

Of these the only species particularly 
worth notice is the sativa, or lucem, 
belonjpog to the first division^ and is 
specially cbaractetised by having its 
peduncles racemed | legumes smooth 
spirally tivisted, stipules very entire, 
leaflets oblong toothed j it flowers in 
J uhe. ][t is sometimes found growing 
naturally in meadows and pastures. But 
it was introduced from France to this 
country in the 17th century. As a green 
fodder it has of late years been very ge- 
nerally recommended, and very success- 
fully cultivated by our graziers. 

This valuable grass requires a dry 
and rich soil, which must be thoroughly 
cleaned by two or three previous green 
crops of tares, turpips, or cabbages. It 
may be sown either broad-cast, which is 
the usual method, or drilled nine inches 
apart, between rows of barley equally 
distant. It is better to sow it with 
barley or oats thinly seeded, both on 
account of the profit of the crop, and 
as the grain furnishes some protection to 
the plant from the attacks of the fly* 
If drilled, from 12 to l^lbs. of seed per 
acre will do ^ but if sown broad-cast, not 
less than 20lbs. It may often be cut 
four times a year. Lucern is said to 
be much superior , to clover for soiling 
milch cows ^ one acre is sufficient for 
three or four cows during the soiling 
season/ In rich laud a quarter of an acre 
will be sufficient for all sorts of large 
cattle, taken one wiih another ; but on 
moderate soils half an acre per head is 
the proper allowance. It Requires, du- 
ring its growth, to be kept thoroughly 
clean, by band-hoeing and scarifying be- 
tween the drills. All other grasses in the 
rows should be carefully plucked out. 

Lues Venerea. See GoNORRHCEii and 

Syphilis. 

LUMBAGO, a rheumatic affection 
of the muscles about the loins. See 
Rheumatism. 
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LUMINOUS SUBSTANCES. Va- 
rious animal and vegetable substances 
have a^ power of emitting light under 
particular circumstances. Some of 
them while living, and others not till 
after death. 

That light occasionally procee4s from 
putrescent animal and vegetable sub« 
stances was noticed by Aristotle ; but 
such phenomena have been more accu- 
rately observed by the moderns, aU 
though the causes of them do not, even 
now, appear to be certainly known. 
Putrid flesh, fish, and of these lobsters 
and crabs, the froth of the sea^ and de- 
cayed p'ood, yield in the dark a consi- 
derable degree of light, but it is not, 
in general, accompanied with any sen- 
sible heat. The most probable solution 
of these phenomena is, that in most in- 
stances they arise from a slow develope- 
iiient and weak combustion of phos- 
phorus, or phosphoric matter. 

Lump^finh. See Sucker. 

LUNACY, a kind of madness, sup- 
posed to be influenced by the moon ; it 
means, however, more commonly^ the 
same as insanity, which see ; see aUo 
Mad-House. 

Lunar caustic. See Silver. 

LUNG-WORT, or Pulmonaria^ a 
genus of plants comprising seven spe- 
cies, natives of Europe and America : 
two of our own country. The three 
following are cultivated \ the officinalis^ 
Common, or spotted lung-wort, Jeru- 
salem cowslips, or Jerusalem sage ; the 
angustifolia, or Narrow-leaved lung- 
wort 5 the virginianUf or Virgmian lung- 
wort, with blue, red, and white flowers, 
appearing in April, is a native of 
North America. These plants are pro- 
pagated by seeds, or by parting the 
roots. 

LUNGS, or Pulmones^ in anatpmy^ 
two viscera, situated in the cbe^t or 
thorax, by means of which we br«*athe. 
The lung in the right cavity of the 
chest is divided into three lobes, that 
in the left cavity into two. Theyjbiang 
in the chest attached at their superior 
part by means of the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, and are separated by the medias- 
tinum. They are furnished with innu- 
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merable cellSf which are formed by a 
continuation of the trachea, the bron- 
chial tubes of which communicate with 
each other : the whole appears not un- 
like a honey comb. The internal sur- 
face of the air-cells is covered with a 
very fine, delicate* find sensible mem- 
brane, which is continued from the la- 
rynx through the trachea and bronchia. 
The arteries of the lungs are the bron- 
chial, a branch of the aorta, , which car- 
ries blood to the lungs for, their nou- 
rishment, and the pulmonary, which cir- 
culates blood through the air-cells, 
to under^ a certain change. The pul* 
monary veins return the blood that has 
undergone this change, by four trunks, 
into the left auricle of the heart. See 
Anatomy, Artery, and Heart. 

The most important use of the lungs 
is for the process of respiration, by» 
which the circulation of the blood ap- 
pears to be immediately supported ; 
and, doubtless, by their alternate infla- 
tion and collapsing, they contribute, 
with the diaphragm, to the various 
functions of the abdominal viscera, 
such as digestion, kc. 

The lungs are subject to various 
disorders, such as Asthma, Catarrh, 
Cough, &c., the treatment of which 
will be found under their respective 
heads ; we shall here only treat of 
Inflammation of the lungs, or Pneumo- 
nia ; under which last term all inflam- 
mations of the thoracic viscera, or mem- 
brane lining the inside of the thorax, 
have been ^steinatically comprehended. 
The symptoms of these inflammations 
do not, in general, enable us to distin- 
guish, with accuracy, the particular 
scat of the disorder ; nor does a dift’er- 
euce in the situation of the affected 
part make any difference in the cure. 
We shall, therefore, here treat not mere- 
ly of tlie inflammation of the lungs, but 
also of the disease commonly termed 
Pleurisy, which is an inflammation of 
the pleura, a membrane lining the in- 
ter nal^surface of the thorax, covering 
Its viscera, and forming also the medias- 
tinum. 

This inflammation, however various 
in the seat, is always distinguished by 
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fever, difficult breathing/ cought ^nd 
pain in sbme part of the thorax. It ia 
almost always preceded by a cold stage, 
although in a few instances the pulte 
may not be more frequent, nor the heat 
0 / the body increased beyond what hr 
natural. The pulse, for the most part, 
is frequent, full, strong, hard, and 
uick ; but in an advanced state of the 
isease, it is weak, soft, and irregular. 
The cough is more or less urgent or 
painful ; sometimes dry, but more com- 
monTy moist ; the matter spit up vary- 
ing both in consistence and colour, pud 
frequently streaked with blogd. The 
pain is also different in diflerent cases. 
For the most part it is fixed to on£^ 
spot ; and is generally greater when the 
patient lie8»on the side aflec ted, although 
sometimes ^he contrary happens. 

Ontf of the chief causes of this com- 
plaint is, cold applied to the body in 
various forms, and afterwards a sudden 
exposure to a hot or warm temperature : 
but a predisposition, or inflammatory 
state of the system, seems also, at the 
same time, necessary to induce the dis- 
ease ; and therefore it is said, that the 
persons principally affected with this 
disease; are those of the greatest vigour, 
in cold climates, in the winter season, 
and particularly in the spring, when the 
vicissitudes of heat and cold are fre- 
quent. But exceptions to even this 
generally received doctrine will occa- 
sionally be found. What has been said 
under the article Catarrh, in order to 
guard against an attack of this disease, 
should be, however, most carefully at- 
tend e(k to. ^ 

This complaint is almost always at- 
tended with considerable danger, and 
therefore, if possible, the best medical 
advice sboul^ be at onye obtained. 

In the cure, the general inode of 
treatment must be the same as that 
mentioned under inflammatory ferer. 
See Fever, But hheding is the reme- 
dy to be chiefly depend^ upon, and 
the quantity of blood taken away 
ought, in general, to be as large as the 
pat ieiu*s Strength will allow. Sixteen, 
ounces from if malt; adult, is a full 
bleeding, any quantity below twelve 
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ounces a imall bleeding, and any 'quan- 
tity above twenty ouncd a large bleed- 
ing* Au evacualidn bf four or five 
pounds in tbe course bf two or three 
days is generally' a^ ^udi as most pa« 
tients will; |^r» Biesides the evacur 
atio^pf bi^-lettin|^ considerable ab- 
stinwce will be also ti^b'sary ; and the 
paijj^Ql should be kept as cool as possi- 
ble^ consistent with the means taken to 
j^mpte perspiration* Blisters may 
sometimes be usefully applied to^ the 
part affected; and saline purgatives 
should not be ojuitted. 

This disease often terminates favour- 
ably by a spontaneous sweating j and 
iS, after some remission of the symp- 
toms, spontaneous sweats arise, they 
may be encouraged, but without the 
introduction of much heat, and without 
stimulant medicines. 

When this complaint terminates fatal- 
ly, it is usually on one or other of the 
days of the first week from the com- 
mencement of the attack from the third 
to the seventh. If the disease continue 
beyond the fourteenth day it will termi- 
nate in a suppuration, or in Phthisis. 
See Pulmonary Consumption, 

LUNGS, Inflammation of, in 
Horses. The causes of this complaint 
are a sudden transition from heat to cold, 
or the contrary ; exposing a horse when 
over-heated by exercise, to rains or cold 
winds ; or allowing him to drink freely 
of cold water when in that state ; ta- 
king a horse from grass and putting him 
suddenly into a warm stable and giving 
him large quantities of oats ; excessive 
exertion may also be named as a cause 
of this complaint. The symptoms are, a 
dull look, hanging down of the head, 
and indifference to food ; to which suc- 
ceeds a qutcknqss of brqpthing, and 
t^|e inner surface of the eyelids is un- 
usually red. The pulse, which in health 
is about forty in a minute, will be found 
from eighty to a hundred. If the dis- 
ease be not properly treated, the symp- 
toms increase, and it is sometimes so 
rapid, that the first or second day it be- 
comes incurable. Bleeding is^^here the 
chief remedy* Five or six quarts should 
be taken at once* The blood should 
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be preserved j 'foir if it be found sixy, 
and i^ifh thelmfff co«t/th€ pfoptiety of 
the operation is indicate,' and’ ^that it 
sboiild be repeated in a few hduts^if a 
continuance of the sympitoiUMr render it 
necessary. A clyster, atid dose of 
laxative medi^ne sifouid ahti bOy^en ; 
afterwards the foil (^ng bell turioe a 
day: Nitre six diucbtns^ 
timony two drochtns ; flour, amd lynip 
enoughi i|i i&rm a ball* Should these 
balls bnll^n profuse staling, they are 
to be discontinued for a day or two. 

The horse should be turnel^oose in 
a place moderately warm, andwhere he 
is not Exposed to a current of air. In 
summer he may be allowed grass vetch- 
es, or other green food. When the 
disease is subdued he should have oat- 
meal gruel, or infusion of malt. 

' This complaint sometimes begins in 
the mucous membrane of the throat, 
the wind-pipe and its branches ; iu this 
case there is a cough, watery eyes, and 
a discharge from the nostrils ; but the 
pulse and breathing are not so quick as 
in the preceding complaint. Early 
bleeding is here, however, the essential 
remedy, with good nursing, steaming 
the head, clothing both that and the 
body, and giving the nitre balls as 
above. 

LUPINE, or LupinuSf a genus of 
plants, comprehending nineteen species, 
natives of Europe, Asia, America, and 
one of the Cape. They *re all hardy 
annuals, ornamented witn long whorled 
spikes of papilionaceous flowps, v/hite, 
blue, yellow, and rose-coloured. They 
are easily raised from seeds, and make 
a handsome appearance iti open borders. 

LUTE, in chemistry, clay, or sub- 
stances of similar tenacity, used to close 
the joinings of vessels, in order to pre- 
vent the escape of vafiours and gases 
during the process of di8tillation,8ub)i- 
mation, and the like ; or to protect ves- 
sels from the immediate action of the 
fire; or sometimes to repair flaws or 
other imperfections. 

To prevent the escape of the vapours 
of water, spirit, or liquors not corrosive, 
the simple application of slips of moist- 
ened bladder, will answer very well for 
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glasimeel#; and alipsvaf brown paper, 
Wtthm ftirff paile, ma^ with flower and 
water miaed cold, for metaU, Ouch as 
8tiil«>bead8, &c# The bladder, to be very 
adhesive, tboiald be eotked some time 
ih warm water, till it feels clammy. If 
smeared with wbito of egg instead of 
water it? adbOres still closer. 

LiiMeed«meal, moistened with water 
le m jprOper consistence, well beaten, and 
apfdied pretty thick over the joinings 
of the vessel, is another very convenient 
lute. Almond paste answers also the 
same pmpose. But these will not do 
as Jire lutes. The following is a good 
firo-lute: Take some whites df eggs, 
with as much water, beat them well 
together, and sprinkle in sufficient 
shicked^lime to make up the whole to 
the consistence of a thin paste. The 
lime should be slacked by being once 
dipped in water, and then sufl'ered to 
fall into powder. This cement should 
be spread on slips of cloth, and applied 
inniediately. A solution of glue may 
'be used instead of the white of eggs. 
A mixture of liquid glue, white of eggs, 
and lime, makes a lute so firm that 
broken vessels united with it are almost 
as strong as when sound. None of 
these lutes will, however, enable vessels 
to hold liquids for any great length of 
lime. 

For confining acid vapours, the Jut* 
mode with good clay, or tobacco- 
f»pe clay powdered, and mixing it with 
drying linseed oil, and then beating 
them for a long time to the consistence 
of a thicK paste, is one of the best. 

A lute to be applied round glass re- 
torts to protect them from the imme- 
diate contact of the fire may be made 
tbui*: Mix sand with a sufficient quan- 
tity of clay to make it adhere together, 
and Wat them up with some fibrous 
material iso as mechanically to increase 
the tenacity. Windsor loam, acid horse- 
dung are of this kind ; but chopped 
straw, chaff, cow-hair, or tow, mixed 
witIT the clay and sand, will answer the 
same purpose. 

Isinglass dissolved in vinegar to a 
thick consistence, is an excellent lute 
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for labels of bottles, Ac. ;« 't should bo 
warmed when used* 

Luxation, See DfsldcATiOir, 

LUXURY, an, extravagant indttU 
gence in whi^ever' pleases the senses, 
|Lich as the articles of food, di^s, and 
equipage. Luxury, in a still more ex- 
tensive signification, implies an indul- 
gence in excessive pleasure of any kind : 
thus there are mental, as well as sensual 
luxuries. * 

To enlarge on the injurious conse- 
qiieAces of luxury, cannot surely be ne- 
cessary ; they are well known to be ex- 
tremely baneful both to ^our physilpl 
and intellectual well-being. One of 
the first of virtues, is the practice of 
moderation in all our pursuits : for no^ 
thing violont, or excessive, can ^e last- 
ing. He,J.herefore, who expects a long 
continuance of the enjoyment of exces- 
sive pleasure, whether sensual or intel- 
lectual, expects what is not within the 
power of human nature to impart. 

LYCHNIDEA, Bastard lychnis, 
or PhloXi a genus of North American 
plants consisting of twelve species. 
The following are cultivated : the pant- 
culata, or Panicled, the suaveolus^ or 
White*flowered,lbewiiici//tf/fl,orSpotted- 
stalked, ihepf/ojo, or Hair\ -leaved, the 
Carolina^ or Caroline, the g/a^erriiwfl, or 
Smooth, and the divarlcata, or Early- 
flowering lychnidea. The plants of this 
genus have perennial roots with herba- 
ceous stalks, from nine inches to two feet 
in height, adorned with tubulated flowers 
of a white or purple colour. They are 
propagated by offsets, and will bear the 
wint^ of our own country, ^ 

LYCHNIS, or Campion, iif botany, 
a genus of plants comprising eleven 
species, chiefly European; a few Asiatic ; 
three common to the dry rocks or wet 
meadows of onr ow*n country. The 
following are the chief : lychris, With 
flowers gathered into a pyramid, com- 
monly called Scarlet lychnis ; lychnis, 
with quadrifid petals, commonly called 
Ragged robin ; lychnis, with entire petals, 
or Single catch fly ; lychnis with male 
and fauale flowers on different plants, 
or Bachelorsfeuttons. The several species 
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of this plant are perennial, and much 
cultivated in our gardens for the appear- 
ance of their flowers. They are very 
hardy and easily propagated, either by 
parting the roots or by seed. They should 
be parted the latter end of August, the 
seed should be sown in March. 

Lying in. See Midwifery and 
Parturition* 

^ Lyntph^ coagulable* See Albumen 
and Blood. 

- LYMPHATICS, in anatomy, absor- 
bents which convey a transparent fluid 
or lymph. They are small transparent 
vessels, which originate in every part of 
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the body. With the lacteal vessels of 
the intestines they form what Is termed 
the ahs\irhent system. Their termina- 
tioii is in the thoracic duct. See AwfA- 
TOMY and THORACIC DtTCT. 

The office of these Vessels is to take, 
up substances applied to their mouths s 
thus the vapourof circumscribed cavities, 
and of the cells of cellular membranes, 
are removed by the lymphatics of those 
parts ; and thus mercury and other sub- 
stances are taken into the system when 
rubbed on the skin. 

Lynx. See Cat. 
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MACACO, Macauco, or Lemur., a 
genus of tnaiiimalian animals, consisting 
of thirteen species, inhabiting Asia, 
Africa, and America : they are distin- 
guished by having four upper fore 
teeth, the intermediate ones being re- 
mote ; the lower six longer, extended, 
cornfiressed, parallel, and approximate; 
the grinders many, subolate, foremost 
longer, sharper. The following are the 
principal : 

The Ecaudatus, or Tailless macauco, 
having small head and ears, a sharp- 
pointed nose; eyes surrounded \vth a 
white space, encircled with a black ring ; 
body covered with a short, soft, silky, 
ash-coloured, reddish fur; toes naked, 
with flat nails ; length sixteet]| inches. In- 
habits Ceylon and Bengal ; lives in the 
wobds, on fruits and seeds; creeps slowly 
on the ground ; makes a plaintive noise. 

The TardigraduSi or Loris, is tail- 
less ; body brownish ash ^ back with a 
brown line ; face hairy ; hands and feet 
naked ; teats, two on the breast, two on 
the upper part of the belly ; siise of a 
squirrel ; inhabits Ceylon , agile, quick 
of hearing j monogamous. 
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The Mongorf Monger, or Woolly 
macauco, is the size of a cat 5 when in 
full health, the whole upper partof xlie 
body covered wiili long, soft, thick fur, 
a little curled, or waved, of a deep 
brownish ash-colour 5 tail very long; 
breast and belly white j inhabits Miubt- 
gascar; turns its tail over its head to 
]>rotect it from rain ; feeds on fruits, 
and bleeps on trees; good-natured and 
sportive, but very tender ; found alb6 
ill Celebes and Macassar, 

Hie A/acflo, or Vari, is tailed, black ; 
o.llar bearded; three other varieties: 
brown, while, and black and white 
mixed. Very fierce in a wild state, 
and makes so violent a noise in the 
woods, that it is easy to mistake the 
noise of two, for that of two liundred ; 
when young, and tamed, very gimtte 
and good-natured ; hind legs and thighs, 
like the two priceding species, are 
very long ; inhabits Madagascar. 

The Prehensilis, or Little maca«co, 
has a prehensile tail, size less than the 
black rat ; body above ash-colpured, 
beneath white ; head round, nose sharp, 
vvhiskqrs long ; two canine teeth in each 
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jaw ; ears large, roundish, naked, and 
membranaceous; tail as long as the 
bo^* I 

TV Volans, or Flying macauco, is 
about three feet long, and as broad ; 
very distinct from, yet resembling the 
bat imd flying squirrel; inhabits the 
country about Guzerat, the Moluccas, 
and the Philippines ; feeds on the fruit 
of trees ; called by the IndiansCaguang, 
Colugo, and Gigua; head long ; mouth 
and teeth small ; from the neck to the 
hand extends a broad skin, like that 
of a flying squirrel ; the same is conti- 
nued from the hind feet to the tip of 
the tail, which is included in ; the 
body, and outside of the skin, covered 
with soft hair, hoary, or black, and ash 
colour ; tail slender, about a span long. 

3Iacao, or Macaw, in ornithology. 
See Parrot. 

MACARONI, a kind of dried paste, 
imported from Italy, in the shape and 
size of a tobacco-pipe stem ; it appears 
to be nothing more than pure flour, or 
«ome such farinaceous matter ; its nu- 
tritive qualities are, of course, of a simi- 
lar kind. 

MACAROON, a sweet-meat, made 
of flour, almonds, eggs, and sugar. The 
same objection applies to this article, 
as food, as to Comfits and Ginger- 
bread, which see. 

Macawtree. See Cocoa. 

MACE, a well-known spice, attached 
to the shell of the nutmeg. See N ut- 

MEG. 

Mace-reed, See Cat’s tail. 

MACERATION, in pharmacy, im- 
plies an infusion, either with or without 
heat, wherein the ingredients are in- 
tended to be more or less disMilved, in 
order to extract their virtues. 

MACHINE, in a general sense, sig- 
iiilies any thing which serves to inciease, 
or to regulate moving powers. In a 
more confined sense, the term is applied 
to many apparatus, in which consulera- 
hle art and ingenuity are exercised in 
their^onstrnction, and by whicli many 
thiiij^s are effectuated, whicli witliout 
their assistance would be diflicult, and 
in some instances impossible. Thus we 
liave a threshing-machine, a winnowing- 
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machine, an electrical machine, See 
the next article. 

MACHINERY, a combination of 
wheels, levers, &c. capable of r 
variety of mechanical movements, by 
which, with the aid of wind, water, 
fteam, or animals, human labour /is 
abridged, and at the same time a greater 
and eflectual increase of power ob- 
tained. 

The great irksomeness of long-con- 
tinued labour, and the great difficulty 
of effectuating certain objects by mere 
bodily strength alone, have tempted 
mankind to seek for relief from the first, 
and for means to accomplislf the last. 
In the present age, such has been our 
rapid advancement in the .irnportarft^ 
knowledge and uses of machinery', that 
it has become a probleiit with* many 
persons, vWiether this knowledge be a 
blessing or a curse : on the one hand, 
the facility with which articles of cloth- 
ing, &c. &c. are supplied by machinery, 
demonstrates how little human labour 
is necessary ; whilst on the other, so 
many persons are thrown out of employ- 
ment, or employed at such reduced 
wages, that what they earn is by no 
means adequate to supply their daily, 
and most pressing wants : hence, a large 
portion of the community hangs, as it 
were, a dead weight upon the rest, and 
are supported by, the worst of all means 
of support, the poor’s rates. 

These evils of machinery are great 
and weighty ; but we think, notwith- 
standing, that machinery may be made 
the means of contributing most effec- 
tually to the happiness and well being of 
man. *The fault does not lie in^he use 
of machinery itself, but in its misdi- 
rection. Let WISDOM, WEALTH, and 
BENEVOLENCE unite, and afcuier pios- 
pcct must illifbld for Hie future inhabi- 
tants of these realms, and also for ike 
wlude wor'd. 

MACKAREL, or Scomhery a genus 
of fishes, consisting of twent}-two spe- 
cies, inhabiting the Euro|i(an, Ameri- 
can, Atlantic, and Mediterianean sea«. 

It hajj a smooth compressed head ; 
gills memhran^, with seven rays ; body 
smooth 3 lateral lin^ carinate behind ; 
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between the dpreal (in and tai1« are fre- 
quently lemal tpurioiK 6 ns. They 
may be thus sub-divided : spurious fins 
distinct ; without spurious fins * spuri- 
ous fins connected. The following are 
the chief : 

The Scomber, or Conoion mackareU^ 
has five spurious fins ; inhabiting the 
European, Amertcafi, Atlantic, and 
Mediterranean seas ; from one to two 
feet long ; body id>ove the lateral line, 
dark green, varied with blue, and 
^ro^sed with black lines ; beneath. sil- 
very. When just taken out of the 
wotf^, emits a phosphoric light, and 
soon dies.' ' 

This ^is one of those tribe of migra- 
tory fishes which annually visit our 
coasts, and is perhaps amongst the most 
eelehru'ted of that class, both for its 
numbers, atid the delicacy of its, food. 
But although the most palatable of the 
gregarious fishes, owing to its extreme 
tenderness, it will not well bear car- 
riage. It ma)', however, be pickled and 
preserved 5 and from some late experi- 
ments on the preservation of fish by the 
PYROLiGNOUS ACID, See that article, 
we may hope that the preservation of 
these fish may be rendered very effectual. 

The Thynwes, or Thunny, has from 
eight to eleven spurious fins ; inhabits 
most sens, and is from two to ten feet 
long ; body spindle shape, silvery, above 
steel blue, and a little convex ; swims 
with great swiftness, and periodically 
frequents the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, which they enter from the Atlan- 
tic ill vast shoals, making a prodigious 
hissing. An extensive thunny fishery 
WHS cas/ied on by the ancients tn the 
Mediterranean ; and the trade is still 
10 activity : when taken, the fishes are 
cut into pieces, and salted up in bar- 
rels, in which state they aru ex ported to 
the neighbouring countries. The ab- 
domen is reckoned the most delicate 
part ; it is cut up and sold separately 
to the wealthy citizens of Rome, under 
the name of taremtello* 

The thunny frequents also the £n- 
jjlish coast, but not in such numbers as 
in the Mediterranean ; it is also found 
CD the western coast of Scotland, where 
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it comes in pursuit of herrings. The 
fiesh of this fish, when fresh, ms the ap* 
pearance of raw beef ; after boiling it 
turns pale, and tastes like salmon. It is 
said to be sometimes poisonoua. The 
thunny spawns in May or June. Some 
of these fish grow to an immense size, 
weighing above four hundred pounds. 

The Trachurus, Scad, or Howe 
mackarel, inhabits the Europ&m, Ame- 
rican, and Pacific seas ; from a span to 
two feet long ; body silvery ; front and 
back mixed with green and blue ^ fiesh 
eatable, but tough ; found frequently 
on our own coasts. 

The ^hrysurus, or Yellow tail, has 
the spurious fins, pale yellow • mouth 
without teeth ; inhabits Carolina. 

Mad apple. See Solanum. 

MADDER, or Ruhia. a genus of 
plants, comprehending seven species, 
scattered over the globe ^ one the pere- 
grina, common to the hedges of our 
own country. * 

The only cultivated species isl the 
tinctorum, or Dyer’s madder. It is u 
native of the south of Europe, the^ Le- 
vant, and Africa, a perennial, with an- 
nual stems, which are quadrangular, 
jointed, procumbent, having rough, 
short, hooked points, by which th^ aue 
supported on the neighbouring plants. 
The leaves are in whorls, of four or five, 
elliptical, pointed, about three inches 
long, and, in the middle, nearly one 
broad. The flowers, which appear in 
June, are yellow, and are succeeded by 
black berries. The root, which is used 
extensively for dyeing red, is d^ug up^fhe 
third summer of its growth. It is then 
dried gradually in a stove, built in the 
form of a tower, with several floors ; 
and from the uppermost it is progres- 
sively removed to the lowest ; after 
which it is threshed to remove the cuti- 
cle, and then dried completely in a kiln. 
When perfectly dried, it is ground to a 
powder, and finally packed in barrels 
for the market# Madders of various 
qualities are found in commerce : mull, 
gamene, crop madder, kc. Crop iiiad- 
der is the best. 

As this is an article of great national 
importance as a dyeing material, many 
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attempts have been made to cultivate it 
in this country, but without |ucce«8, 
the Dutch madder being both better 
and cheaper than ours. That it can be 
grown to great perfection here is, howf^ 
ever, certain, and the efforts to introduce 
its culture should not be dropped. 

For the uses of this root as a dye, 
see Dyeing. 

Madder is usually regarded in medi* 
cine as an emmenagc^ue, and it has been 
also recommended in jaundice, and the 
atrophy of infants, but its efficacy is 
extremely problematical. The coloun- 
ing matter, however, is carried ^ito the 
circulation^ tinging the urine a blood- 
red colour, and is deposited even in the 
bones. The dose of madder root, if 
taken internally, may be from fifteen 
grains to a scruple, united with sul- 
phate of potash, and given three or four 
times a day. 

Madder is occasionally given to cat- 
tle* but we are not aware that it can be 
^of^iiny service. 

Mnd dog. See Bite of a Mad Doo, 
and Hydrophobia. 

MAD-HOUSE, a house where per- 
sons afflicted with insanity are kept, 
either for safety, or to be cured. 

No person, ou pain of 5001., shall en- 
tertain, or confine, in any bouse kept 
for the reception of lunatics, more than 
one lunatic at onetime, without a license 
to be granted yearly by the College of 
Physicians within London and West- 
miaster,. and seven miles thereof, and 
within this county of Middlesex, and 
elsewhere by the justices in sessions. 
2fiGeo. 3. C.91. 

Perhaps a more responsible and 
weighty trust cannot devolve upon any 
human being, than that which rests 
upon the keeper of a mad-house. Not 
only will his humanity, but his integrity 
be sometimes put to the severest trials. 
Nor can wc too strongly caution the re- 
lations of a maniac, to be extremely 
circumspect as to the character and dis- 
posifion of the person into whose care 
they are about to commit their men- 
tally diseased friend : for when he is 
once within the walls of an asylum of 
this kind, it may either prove the means 
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of fortunate restoration to off 

sad alternative, a living tomb. ^ In- 
SANiNY. 

Madnep. See Cow Parsnip. 

Madness, See Insanity. 

• MADREPORE, or iUodrepof a, in 
zoology, a genus of: the class worms, 
order zoopbyta, the animal resembling 
a medusa, corol lamellate with star- 
shaped cavities ; one hundred and eigh* 
teen species scattered through the seas 
of t|^e globe, four common to onr own 
country. They may be thus subdivided : 
composed of a single star ; with nume- 
rous separate start and continued gills ; 
with numerous united stars ; aggregate 
undivided, with distinct stars and poru« 
lous, tuberculous, prominent, undula- 
tions : branched with distinct stNrs and 
tuberculous, porulous, undulations. The 
verrucaria^ with an orbicular star, flat- 
tish and sessile, with a convex disc, 
full of pores and radiate border, inha- 
biting the European, Mediterranean, and 
Red Seas, adhering to marine vege- 
tables, size of a split pea, colour white 
or yellowish, is an example of the first 
division. The pileust without stem, 
with longitudinal rows of concatenate 
stars, inhabiting the Indian ocean, is an 
example of the second. The cerebrum^ 
or Brain-stone, nearly globular, from 
two inches to two feet in diameter, habi- 
tation not known, an example of the 
third. 

MADWORT, or a genus 

of plants comprising thirty -three species, 
chiefly inhabitants of Europe, of which 
the sativum^ or Common roadworLis in- 
digenuus to our country, and ia found 
wild in our corn fields. 

Magazine. See Periodical Pub- 
lications. 

MAGGOT, the common name of the 
fly worm, found in the flesh of bc^th 
living and dead animals. Maggot also 
implies any small worm of a similar kind. 

MAGISTERY, an old chemical 
term nearly synonymous with precipi- 
tate, but now rarely used except in 
pstery of bismuth or pearl while, which 
IS an oxi'de of bismuth. 

MAGNA C’fe[ARTA,or the Great 
Charter of the liberties cf Britain, and 
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I* 

ths hm% o{ our lows and privileges. It 
WEI lig&ed by Kiog John, in presence of 
the Barons at Runneymede, in 1215 1 
ahd coDhrmed by the succeeding mo* 
nurchs, Henry the third and Edward 
the£r^* 

j This charter conhrtned many liberties 
of the church, and redressed many 
grievances to foedai tenures of no small 
Bioment at the time, although now they 
RMy appear trifling. But besides these 
the subject was protected against vacious 
other oppressious. It fixed the forfei- 
ture of* knds for felony in the same 
omnner as \t still remains : prohibited 
fbv< the future, grants of exclusive fish- 
eries, and the erection of new bridges, 
so El to Oppress the neighbourhood. Re- 
lative to. private rights it established the 
teitaoisntary power of the sc.bject over 
part of his personal estate, the rest 
being distributed among his wife and 
cMldren ; it laid down the law of dower 
as*ki has continued ever since ; and pro- 
hthiled the appeals of women, unless 
after' the death of their husbands. It 
Enjoined a uniformity of weights and 
measures ; gave new encouragement to 
commerce by the protection of mer- 
chant-strangers, and forbad the aliena- 
tion; of lands in. mortmain. It pro- 
hibited all delays ill the administration of 
justice, fixed the court of Common 
Fleas at Westminster, and at the same 
time directed that annual circuits of 
awTEe should be held in the proper 
counties^ dt also corrected some abuses 
iu <the trials by wager of law and of bat- 
tle $ k directed the regular awarding of 
inquesta for life or member ; prohibited 
the king’s inferior ministers from hold- 
ing pleas of the crown, or trying any cri- 
minal charge, whereby many forfeitures 
might otherwise have unjustly accTued 
to,.the Exchequer ; and it regulated the 
time and place of holding the inferior 
tribunals of justice, the county court, the 
court leet, &c. It confirmed and estab- 
lished the liberties of the City of London 
and all other cities, boroughs, towns, 
and ports of the kingdom. And, lastly, 
it protected every individual of the 
nation in fee free enjoyment of life, his 
liberty, and bis property, unless declared 
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to be forfeited bydhe judgment of bis 
peers, m the law of the land. This 
charter is the most ancient written law 
in the kingdom. By the 25th of Edward 
I. it is ordained that it shall be taken 
as the common law : and by the 43d of 
Edward 111. all statutes made against it 
are declared void. 

MAGNESIA, or, as it is called by 
the latest nomenclature, .oxide of’ mag- 
nesium, (See Magn esium ,) is a white 
insipid powdery substance, which slightly 
greens the blue of violets. Its specific 
gravity is 2,3 ; it is almost infusible, 
and insoluble in water. It does not 
absorb carbonic acid or moisture, as is 
the case with the other alkaline earths. 
Native magnesia is a very rare mineral, 
and has, hitherto, been found only at 
Hoboken, in New Jersey. Its cokwir is 
greenish white ; its texture is lamellar 
and soft. The fossils which contain 
magnesia are generally soft and appa- 
rently unctuous to the touch, have rarely 
any lustre or transparency, and are 
generally more or less of a green cdlour. 
Nephritic-stone, or jade, steatite, or 
soap-stone, talc, asbestos, chrysolite, 
bitter spar, miemite, dolomite,* and the 
magnesian lime-stone of Derby atid 
Nottingham, contain a large quantity of 
magnesia. 

It is usually obtained thus : Take of 
carbonate of magnesia, (see below) feur 
ounces. Burn it in a very strong fire 
for two hours, or until no effervescence 
is excited, when acetic acid is found on 
it. This is the pure, humty or caicined 
magnesia of the shops. Its medical 
properties are the same as the carbonate 
of magnesia, mentioned below ; but 
it is capable of absorbing more reaiilily 
the acid abounding in the stomach. The 
dose is from ten grains to half a drachm, 
taken in milk or water. 

M^ignesia combines with the acids 
and forms salts of more or less impor- 
tance. With the sulphuric acid it forms 
a purging salt, well known, called sul- 
phate of Magnesia, or Epsom salt. This 
salt is found abundantly in sea-water. 
See Epsom salt. 

With carbonic acid, it forms a carbo- 
nate of Magnesia, which is the commoti 
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magnesia found in the shops. It is 
obtained thus: Take of sulphate of 
magnesia, one pound ; of sub-caVbonate 
of potash nine ounces; of water three 
gallons. Dissolve separately the sub- 
carbonate of potash in three pints of 
water, and the sulphate of magnesia in 
five pints, and filter : then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of sulphate 
of magnesia, and boil it, adding to it, 
while it is boiling, the solution of the 
sub-carbonate, of potash with constant 
stirring; and strain through linen. Last- 
ly, wash the powder repeatedly with 
boiling water, and dry it upot^ bibu- 
lous paper, with a heat of SOO®. 

Carbonate, or, as it is called by some, 
sub-carbonate of magnesia, is anti-acid. 
It is a useful remedy in acidity of the 
primm vicBj particularly of children 
in the thrush fever, and that which at- 
tends dentition : the compound formed 
by its union with an acid in the stomach 
is purgative; it is therefore preferable 
to chank and other absorbents, when the 
Wwels are costive. It has been given 
with advantage, combined with ipeca- 
cuanha and opium^ in dysentery, the 
dose being followed by a draught of 
lemonade. It is also given advantageously 
in some kinds of calculus. See Gra- 
vel and Heartburn. The usual dose 
is from half a drachm to two drachms, 
taken in witter or milk. 

MAGNESIUM, the supposed base 
of magnesia, of which we have treated 
ill the preceding article. The metallic 
base of iin^griesia has not hitherto been 
obtained, but when that earth is nega- 
tively electrized with mercury, the re- 
sulting compound decomposes water 
and gives rise to the formation of mag- 
nesia : hence magnesia is concluded, 

* from indirect experiments, to consist of 
11 parts of metal or magnesium, and 
7,5 of oxygen. 

MAGNET, Loadstone, or ferrun 
magneSy is a compact ore of iron, of a 
cotonmn form, found in the mines of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, Bohemia, and Peru, in masses, 
plates, grains, or eight-sided crystals ; 
it often contains above 70 per cent, of 
iron. It varies in its colour according 
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t<) the country . wlieace it is obtaincxr 
The best magnets ase, it is said, im- 
ported from China and Bengal, and are 
of a deep bond-colour ; some are red- 
dish; others blackish; those found in 
Germany, Hungary, England, &c. ha\e 
the appearance of unwrought iron. The 
distinguishing properties of the magnet 
are, its attractions of iron, as well as 
every matter containing particles of that 
metal, and its inclinations to the poles 
of tiDe earth : hence its essential service 
in navigation, and its use in the con- 
struction of the mariner's compass.* 
Artificial magnets are imw,* howeven, 
frequently made, which possess the qua- 
lities of the genuine loadstone. The 
following is said to be one of the best 
processes for making a magnet. * Take 
the scales which fall from red-hot iron 
when hammered, and reduce them into 
a fine powder, which must be mixed 
with drying linseed oil, so as to make a 
stiff paste ; when it may be moulded 
into any form required. This mixture 
is to be put ill a warm place for some 
weeks, till it becomes perfectly dry and 
hard ; after which it may be rende < d 
powerfully magnetic b) inechunM.d 
friction with the magnet. Tins Irictioti 
of the two metals should be peri'oimed 
in a directly horizontal line, from north 
to south ; by which simple process, if 
continued fora sufficient length of time, 
even two flat pieces of iron or steel may 
be easily imbued with tlie magnetic 
fluid, so as to evince, in a considerable 
degree, the properties of the genuine 
loadstone, without having been touched 
by it.* » 

Magnifying glass. See Microscope. 
MAGNOLIA, in botany, a genus 
comprehending nine species, chiefly na- 
tives of Amurica ; a faw of India : the 
following are the chief : The grandi^ 
^ora, or Great magnolia, with perennial, 
oblong leaves and large white flowers. 
It rises eighty feet high, with a straight 
trunk, more than two feet in diameter, 
and a regular head. The nipelalay or 
Umbrella-tree, has lanceolate leaves ; 
the outer petal^ hang down, generally 
ten or eleven to eaclt corol, white and 
fragrant. The plant rises from ten lo 
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twent? feet high, with a slender trank 
and s^ spongy wood. The acuminataf 
or Spcar«shapM magnolia, has ovate 
leaves, green on both sides; flowers 
twelve white petals, wood yellow. The 
glauea^ or Small magnolia, with ellipth 
leaves and obovate petals, rises from ten 
to fifteen feet high, with a slender stem ; 
wood white and spongy | flowers lerini- 
nal, white, fragrant * 

Magpie. See Crow. 

Maho. tree. See Syrian mallow. 

MAHOGANY, or Swietenia, a ge- 
nu# of trees comprehending three spe- 
cies, as follow ; 

The mahogoni, or Com mon mahogany- 
Iree, having pinnate leaves in about four 
pairs, equal at the base ; leaflets ovate 
iancedlate, equal at the base ; panicles 
axillary. A native of the West Indies. 
In its native state, a lofty and branching 
tree, with a spreading magnificent head; 
flowers small whitish ; capsule large, at 
times of the size of a child’s head, woody, 
ovate, smoke-colour. It is cultivated by 
sowing the seeds, obtained from abroad 
in small pots, filled with light sandy 
mould in the spring, and plunging them 
in a hot-bed. The plant must be after- 
wards treated as belonging to the hot- 
house. 

The bark, when dried, has an astrin- 
gent bitter taste, more powerful than 
that of the Peruvian bark, and has been 
occasionally employed for the same me- 
dicinal purposes. 

The Febrifugag is a native of the 
East Indies, and its bark has also been 
advantageously employed as a febri- 
fuge,' whence its specific name. ^ 

The Chloroxylon, is also a native of 
the East Indies. 

The Makogoni, the principal of these 
species, is a native of the^Lwarmest parts 
ef America, and grows also in Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hispaniola, and the Baha- 
ma islands. It thrives in most soils, but 
varies in texture and grain, according to 
the nature of the soil. On rocks it is 
of a small size, but hard, of a clear grain, 
ponderous and beautifully shaded; 
whilst in low rich lands, it is more light 
and porous. Th^ uses and beauty of 
this wood are too well known to need 
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description ; its durability is great Tlie 
only ii^onvenieuce attending it as fur- 
niture, Is, that it is apt to ^come ex- 
tremely brittle by age. 

MAHWAH, or Mawbe, an E^t In- 
dian tree, so called by the natives of 
Bahar, but of which the Shancrit name 
is inadhuca, or madhudruma ; it is of 
the class polyandria monogynia of Lin- 
naeus, but its genus has not been de- 
scribe. When full grown, it is about 
the size of a common mango, with a 
bushy h^, and oval leaves, a little 
pointed. The trunk is of considerable 
thickness, but seldom more than eight 
or teu reet high. The flowers are of a 
very extraordinary nature, having rather 
the appearance of berries. The tree 
drops its leaves in February, and early 
in March these flowers begin to come 
out in clusters, of thirty, forty, or fifty, 
fromtheextremityof every small branch ; 
from this time, till the latter end of 
April, as the flowers come to maturity, 
for they never open nor expand, they 
continue falling off j when they are ga- 
thered, and afterwards dried, by an ex- 
posure of a few days to the sun ; in this 
state they resemble a dried grape, both 
in taste and flavour. The fruit properly 
so called, is of two sorts in shape ; one 
resembles a small walnut, the other 
somewhat larger and pointed : it ia ripe 
towards the middle of May. The seeds 
are of the shape, but larger than the 
olive; they abound with a thick oil of 
the consistence of butter, or ghee, which 
is obtained by expression. 

The Mahwah tree and its productions, 
are, therefore, of singular and general 
use in its native climate. The flowers, 
dried as above, are eaten by the natives 
raw, or dressed with their curries ; and 
are a strengthening and wholesome nou- 
rishment. They yield also, by distilla- 
tion, a strong spirit. 

The oil is used for the same purposes 
as ghee in food ; and in the composi- 
tion of some sorts of sweetmeats ; and 
as a lamp oil. ~ ^ 

These products of the mahwah tree, 
afford in India considerable articles of 
trade. 

Maid, in Ichthyology. See Ray. 
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MAIDEN HAIR, or Adianlhum^ a 
genus of plants,^ cpusiibtiug of. neariy 
forty species. Th^ are of tRe fern 
kind ; and althoug^h the capillus veneris^ 
and feoqie others, were formerJy in the 
materia medica, they are of no import- 
ance. 

MAIDEN hair TREE, Ginkgo, 

or Salisiii?riaf a ^enus consisting of one 
species, the So-hsburia adhinthifolia^ a 
Chinese Japait tree, with large fau^ 
shaped leaves ; drupe with a triangular 
nut, 

MAIZE, Indian Corn, Turkey 
Wheat, or Zea^ a genus of nlants, 
consisting of two species, as folllw : 

The Curagua, with serrate leaves, a 
native of Chili. 

The MaySf with leaves very entire ; 
a native of America. This plant is cul- 
tivated, not only in America, but in 
many parU of Europe, especially in 
Italy and Germany. Several varieties. 
It is frequently raised in our gardens 
by way of curiosity, whereby the plant 
ns well known. Its seed is the chief 
bread corn in some of the southern parts 
of America j but since the introduction 
of rice into Carolina, it is not much used 
in tite nortberrt colonies. It forms also 
a ij^rcat part of the food of the poor peo- 
ple in Italy and Germany. The In- 
dians make a sort of liquor from this 
corn, which is windy and intoxicating. 
It is prepared for food in various ways : 
sometimes by parching it, then grind- 
ing it between two stones, afterwards 
mixing it with water, and thus eating 
it. But we believe it is more commonly 
made into bread, or boiled into a kind 
of soup. 

Malbrouk, See Monk e y. 

Mate Balsam Apple. SeeMoMORDicA. 
Malic acid, the acid (»t)tained 
from apples. The union of thift acid 
with various bases, is called a malnle. 
Malic acid exists also in house-leek, and 
in the berries of the iiiountuln ash j 
when carefully obtained, it is a colour- 
less IK]|uor, very sour, and not suscepti- 
ble of crystallization. 

MAI^LENDERS, a scurfy kind of 
eruption on the back part, or bend of 
the knee-joint of the horse. 
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After dipping off the hair, and wash- 
ing the part well with soap and warm 
water, some mild, astriug^^t, should be 
applied ; such as the wax oint- 

ment, or lard mixed with O^ukfd's 
gxtract, or sugar of lead# in,obstin!Wte 
cases, something stronger may.h^ 
sary. ^ » 

MALLOW, or Malva^ n genft% ,of 
plants, consisting of fifty-seven species, 
scattered over the globe ; some wit^ipii- 
divided leaves ; a greater numbt^iWith 
angular leaves; four common, fa the 
wastes, hedges, and gravelly iiejlds of 
our own country. We can oidy notice 
the following : 

The Sylvestris, or Common mallow, 
is found ill our hedges. It is demulpent ; 
the decoction is occasionally 
in dysentesy, ischury, and strangpry ; 
and in clysters, in tenesmus, and ne- 
phritic colic. It is used also for poul- 
tices, and fomentations in inflammatory 
swellings ; it resembles the marah mal* 
lows in its medical qualities, to which 
it is certainly inferior. 

The Alcea^ or Vervain mallow, has 
an erect stem ; a native of Germany, 
and used medicinally as the lasL 

The Criapa, has an erect stem, and 
angular curled leaves ; a native of Ger- 
many. The fibres of the bark of this, 
and several of the species, m^cerpted 
like those of hemp, afford a whi^sr pad 
tougher woof than that plant, apdy of 
course, produces a more valuable^ulioth. 

Mallow^ marsh. See Marsh. jM al- 
low. 

MALLOW TREE, Or Lflua/cra, a 
genus»of plants, consisting ofjitwelve 
species, natives of the Levant, and the 
South of Knrope , one common to the 
sea coast of our o mi country. Of these, 
some have ^hrnbhy •apd herbaceous 
stems. Many of these are cultivated pi 
our own gardens ; and may be easily 
propagated by seeds, which sliould be 
sown in March. The seeds may also be 
sown in Autumn ; and when the plants 
are come up, they should befransplantc\l 
into small pots, which, touaidsthc cud 
of October, sliould be placed in a hot- 
bed frame, where, being defended from 
severe fiosts, they will continue through 
3C 
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the winter without injury. In the 
Spring, they should be transplanted into 
larger pots, or in the open ground, where 
they are designed to (lower. By this 
nrianagement they will be stronger, 
larger, and blossom earlier than whe.i 
sown in the spring. 

Malt* a term applied to grain, par- 
ticularly barley, which has been made 
to germinate artificially to a certain ex- 
tent, after which the process is stopped 
by the application of heat; and«thus 
the saccharine matter, which is wanted 
frofti the grain, is rendered more easily 
separable frdni its other ingredients, for 
the purpose of making beer, ale, porter. 

The making of malt consists of four 
processes, which follow each other in re- 
gular order : namely, steeping, couch- 
ing, flooring, and kiln-drying. 

The steep is a square cistern, sunk at 
one end of the malt-house, lined with 
stone, and of a sufficient size to hold 
the whole of the barley that is to be 
malted. The barley is put into the 
cistern, and laid as evenly as possible 
upon the ffoor, with the requisite quan- 
tity of pure water, so as to cover it ; 
here it must remain at least forty hours. 
It is the common practice to introduce 
the water into the cistern before the 
barley ; and it is usually once drawn 
off, and new water added during the 
Steeping. 

When the barley is judged to have re- 
mained long enough in the steep, which 
is determined by the two ends of the bar- 
ley being easily squeezed together be- 
tweem^the finger and thumb, thb water 
is let off, and the grain allowed to drain. 
It is then thrown out of the cistern upon 
the malt floor, where it is formed into as 
regular a rectangular heap as possible, 
which is called a couch. 

Some hours after the barley has con- 
tinued in this couch, it begins to ac- 
quire an increase of heat ; and in about 
ninety-six hours after it has been thrown 
cut of the steep, the temperature of the 
grain will be found about ten degrees 
higher than the surrounding atmos- 
phere ; it exhales** an agreeable odour, 
and upon thrusting the hand into the 
7o4 


heap, it not only feels warm, but it iji 
so moi^t as to wet the hand ; this mois- 
ture is called sweating. If the grains 
be now examined in the inside of the 
heap, we shall perceive rootlets begin- 
ning to make their appearance. ' These 
rootlets increase in length with great 
rapidity, unless their growth be checked 
by artificial means ; and the principal 
art of the maltster is directed to keep 
them short till the grain is sufficiently 
malted. To this end, spreading the 
grain thinner upon the floor, and care- 
fully turning it over several times a day, 
mater^ily contiibute. At first the 
depth IS about iff inches, but this depth 
is dimiuishc'd at every turning, till at 
last it is reduced to three or four inches ; 
the number of turnings are regulated 
by the temperature of the malt, which 
should be kept at aViout 62 ; but they 
are seldom fewer tlian two each day. 

Af>ontaday after the sprouting of 
the roots, the rudiment of the future 
stem begins to make its appearance. 
This is called the acrospire ; it rises 
from the same extremity of the seed 
with the root, and advancing within the 
husk, would soon issue from the other 
extremity in the form of a green leaf, 
if the process of malting did not pre- 
vent it. 

The time during which the grain 
should continue on the malt floor, varies 
according to circumstances. The higher 
the temperature at which the grain is 
kept, the more speeiiily it is converted 
into malt. In general, however, four- 
teen da} 8 may be specified as the period 
which intervenes in England, from 
throwing the barley out of the steep 
till it is ready for the kiln. 

The last part of the process is, to dry 
the malt upon the kiln, which stops the 
germination, and enables the brewer to 
keep the malt for some time without 
injury. The kiln is a chamber, the 
floor of which usually consists of iron 
plates, full of small holes, and in the 
roof there is a vent to allow the* mois- 
ture to escape ; under the room is a 
space in which a fire of charcoal or coke 
is lighted. The heated air which sup- 
plies the fire, passes up though the 
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holes in the iron plates, and mak<*s its 
way through the malt, cajrying off the 
moisture along with it. At ^list the 
temperature of the malt is not higher 
than 90, but it is elevated very slowly 
to 140, or even higher, ’^fhe givat ait 
lies in keeping the heal low at liist, 
and raising it very gradually a^* ifie 
moisture is dissipated : hn a leg h tem- 
perature applied at hist, v ould nd’dli- 
bly blacken, or even ehar the in;dt, 
and, of course, diminish the (jiiantitv ol 
saccharine ami extractive matter. The 
time of kiln-drying vanes eonsideiably, 
according to the quantity of malt ; but, 
in general, two da\s will he su^icient. 
After the fire is withdrawn, the malt is 
allowed to remain on the kiln till it has 
become nearly cold. By the kiln-dry- 
ing, the roots of the barley, or the 
comings, as the maltsters call them, are 
dried up, and fall otf. They are sepa- 
rated from the malt, by passing it over 
the surface of a wire scn‘eii, whic'h al- 
lows the comings only to drop thiongh. 

^Before it is used for brewing, it is 
coarsely ground in a mill. bulk 

of the malt is usually greater than that 
of the barley from which it is obtained, 
100 buslieU of barley yielding by mea- 
sure, from 104 to 1 1 1 bushels of malt. 

I’hus It a|)[)ears that the process of 
malting, is nothing else tlian causing 
the barley to germinate, ami stopping 
that process before the green leaf makes 
its appearance. The kernel of the grain 
undergoes by this process a remarkable 
c hange. In what this change consists, 
is not so exactly understood ; nor whe- 
ther a part of the starch be converted 
into additional saccharine matter 5 but 
certain it is, that the saccharine matter 
is more readily separable from malt, 
than from crude barley. Although, as 
we have mentioned under the article 
Brewing, the conversion of barley into 
malt is not absolutely necessary for the 
purposes of the brewer. 

We have, however, the authority of 
Mf.^Bra NDE for stating, that upon a 
comparative analysis of unmalted and 
malted barley, the following difference 
in their constituent parts were observed. 
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Sugar 4...... iC 

Gluten .... 3 1 

Starch 88 h<) 

Barley... 1 00 100 rnalt. 

If therefore tins be taken as the ave- 
rage and geneial result of barky when 
malted, it is evident that much of the 
starch m the [)rocess becomes sugar and 
gum. 

We have been lately informed, that it 
is a practice with some of the great 
brcv'cr^ in the metropolis to add a cer- 
tain portion of sulphuric acid tocinde 
barley, and that this causes the Infilcy 
to produce more saccharin^ matter than 
any process of malting w hatsoever. See 
\\'iiEAT Sugar. 

Messrs. Whittle and Eyton, oh- 
tained a patent, some time sinfe, for 
drying matt by steam, whn h, as it ena- 
bles the maltster to regnlaie the heat, 
promises much utility. 

Malt forms a considerable object of 
liliiglish commerce. T he following are 
the principal kinds, with their different 
weights * 

Best paleKingston. . 3.0^ lbs. perbusliel. 
Best Abingdon lb*!, ditto. 

Best Norfolk 34^ lbs, ditto. 

Best Hertford 35^ lbs. ditto. 

The average annual consumption, as 
estimated by the duty for the years 
ending 5th jan. 1814 and 1815.; w^as 
23,8()3,703 bushels. The duty 011 malt 
is 3s. ()d. per bushel. 

Every maker of malt must take out 
an annual license fiom the excise office ; 
for which, if the quantity of malt made 
within each year previous to takirrg out 
the lidbnse, ending the 5th of JuW, shall 
not exceed fifty quarters, he must pay 
7s. Cd. ; and Js, fid. extra Ibr every 
fifty quarters. 

MALVE41N WA*TER, is classed 
among the simple cold waters. It cq|i- 
tains some carbonic acid, a ver} small 
portion of earth, either lime or magne- 
sia, united with the carbonic and ma- 
rine acids. It is principally employed 
externally in scrofulous inflammations 
of the eyes, and cutaneous eruptions ; 
internally it is^aid to be useful in pain- 
ful affections of the kidneys and blad- 
3 C 9 
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der, attended with blood, purulent or 
fetid urine, iind Bslulas of hng stumllnt;. 

MAMMALIA, in zoology, the first 
clabB of ammals, comprehending the 
seven first orders, bruta, ferse, glires, 
pecora, bellurse, and cetacea. It irH> 
eludes, as its name imports, all those 
animals which suckle their young by 
a mammary organ, udder, or breast. 

MAMMAL, an animal which feeds 
its young by means of a breast or udder, 
see the preceding article. , 

MAMMOTH* or Megatherium, in 
zoci4ogy, a genus having a near resem- 
blance to the elephant, but which has 
never been found alive, although it is 
suspected to be still a living animal in 
some of the wilds of America, and the 
northern parts of Siberia. Its residence 
appears to have been confined to a line 
in the northern hemisphere, extending 
from Siberia to the banks of the Ohio. 
An animal of this kind was found some 
years since, not indeed alive, hut com- 
plete, amidst a block of ice, and in a 
state of nearly perfect preservation, on 
the northern shores of Asia. 

The skin of this animal was of a deep 
grey colour, and covered with reddish 
hair, and black bristles ; these, from the 
dampness of the ground, had lost part 
their elasticity ; many of them were 
two feet four inches long; the head 
weighed 460lbs« ; the two horns, each 
of which was gj feet long, weighed 
4001 bs. The entire animal whs lox 
feet high, by l6| feet long. The tusks 
are so curved as to form three-fourths 
of a •circle ; their curvature is in the 
dii^tnn opposite to tlmse of the ele- 
phant, bending towards the body of 
the animal. It does not appear to have 
any proboscis. 

Jn America, this animrl, or one so 
niparly resembling it as probably to be 
a distinct species of the same genus, 
has only been found in a fossil state. 

MAN, or Home, from the aupe- 
riority of his organization when com- 
pared with all other animals, and from 
his greatly superior mental powers, is 
deservedly placed at the head of all the 
visible creatton* ^ 

Although theanaftomical structure of 
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the human body evinces man to be the 
most perfect of animals, yet in this 
alone does not consist his pre-eminence, 
but in that wonderful and delicate or- 
ganization whence proceed those intel- 
lectual treasures which are at once the 
ornament, the grace, and the solace of 
his being. All other animals appear, 
in the space of a short existence, one 
little life, to arrive .nt their ultimate ca- 
pabilities, both bodily and intellectual; 
hut man, and man alone, of all anima- 
ted beings, is progressive ; his know* 
ledge is handed down from age to age, 
and he is tlierehy enabled to impro\e 
upon ‘the past, to meliorate the pre- 
sent, and to prepare the way for the 
future happiness of bis posterity. 

It is not consistent witfi our plan to 
enlarge on this subject here. Our phy- 
sical and intellectual functions and ca- 
[lacities arc more specifically treated of 
under the articles Anatomy, Brain, 
&c., and also Mind, and the various 
articles on the passions throughout our 
work, to which, theiefore, we refer. 

Some physiologists have aranged man 
in a similar manner with other animals, 
as follows : 

Homo, or Man, in zoology, the first 
genus in the class mammalia, order 
primates ; thus generally characterizeil : 
fore*teeth cutting, upper four parallel ; 
teats two, pectoral. Intellectual facul- 
ties, when improved by discipline, great 
and surprising. The genus admitting 
but one species is divided into the fol- 
lowing varieties ; 

The Alhus, or White man, formed by 
the rules of symmetrical elegance and 
beauty. This division includes Hin)€»st 
all the inhabitants of Euiope; those of 
Asia on this side the Oby^ the Caspian, 
Mount Imaus, and the Ganges, as well 
as the natives of the north of Africa, af 
Greenland, and the Esquimaux. 

The Bndius, or Brown man, of a 
ellowish brown colour, with scanty 
air, flat features, and small eyes. This 
variety iuciudes the whole of the ^inha- 
bitants of Asia not comprised in the pre- 
ceding. 

The Niger, or Black mail; with 

black con?p'cKi< n, f' lzziv }m \ flat not-e, 
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tfiid thick lips, includes the whole of 
the inhabitants of Afnca> es^ept its 
more nortliern parts. 

The Cttfreus^ Coppci>coloured, or 
Red man, whose complexion resembles 
the hue of unburnished copper, com- 
prehends all the inhabitants of America, 
except the Greenlanders and EsquU 
maux. 

The Fuscus^ or Tawny man, chiefly 
of a dark, blackish-brown colour, inha- 
bits Australasia, Polynesia, and most of 
the Iticiian islands. 

Another variety, it has been suppo- 
sed, should be added to the above, con- 
sisting of those persons having white 
hair and red eyes, commonly denomi- 
nated Albinos ; but it lias been pretty 
demonstratively ascertained, that these 
characteristic marks originate in disease. 

Man of war bird. See Pelican. 

MANAGE, an academy, riding- 
school, or other place for learning to 
ride the horse; and also for breaking 
horses into their proper paces, motions, 
’and actions. 

MANCHINEEL-TIIEE, or flip- 
pomana*, in botany, a genus consisting 
of three species, natives of the West In- 
dies and Ameiica, as follow : 

The MnniteHa, a VVest Indian tree, 
has ovate seriate leaves, with two glands 
at the base. The milky juice of this 
tree is highly poisonous, and was once 
used by the Indians as a poison for the 
tip of their arrows. The poisonous 
property pervades nearly equally the 
fruit and the wood ; hence the incau- 
tious traveller, tempted by the appear- 
wice of the fruit, has often fallen a vic- 
tim to it. If the juice of thivS tree 
touches the skin, it generally blisters it ; 
and it even destroys linen on which it 
falls. The closeness and beauty of the 
grain of its wood is much esteemed by 
cabinet makers ; but the fellers of the 
timber are obliged to make a fire round 
the trunk, to dry it, before they attempt 
to cut it down : the sawers of the woo<l 
are alio obliged to cover their eyes in 
to avoid its mischievous effects. 
Sec Poison. 

The SpinosOi and the Biglandulosa, 
arc both natives of South America ; 
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they possess an acriisiomcus juice of tbe 
same kind as the preceding, but test 
pungent and fatal* Neither of them is 
so lofty ; for while the first rises to the 
size of a large oak, the spinosa seldom 
•attains twenty feet in height, and has 
the external character of a bolly* 
itiandrake* See Deadly Night- 
Shade. 

MANGANESE, or Manganeiiumt 
a metal usually found in the state of 
perpxide, which is heavy, moderately 
hard, and of a dusky grey colour, ap- 
proaching to black. It is obtained in 
great abundance in Devortshite, Somer- 
setshire, and Aberdeenshire. The me- 
tal may be procured by exposing the 
protoxide, mixed with charcoal, to an 
intense heat. It is of a bluisR white 
colour, very brittle and difficult of fu- 
sion. When exposed to air it becomes 
an oxide. Its specific gravity is 8. 

There are three definite oxides of 
manganese. The protoxide may be ob- 
tained by digesting the native black 
oxide in muriatic acid. The solution 
furnishes a white precipitate with any 
of the alkalis, and which, when dried 
in clone vessels, acquires a deep olive 
colour, and is the protoxide. 

When sulphate of manganese is heat- 
ed reJ hot, sniphiiroiis acid is given 
off, and a dark red deutoxide remains. 

The native peroxide is not soluble in 
acids. It is used in the laboratory as a 
means of obtaining oxygen ; and is 
largely employed in the preparation of 
chlorine for the bleachers. It is also 
used in glass-making ; and, when ifdded 
in excess, gives it a red or violet ^lour. 
It is also employed in porcelain paint- 
ing ; and it gives common eartiienware 
a black colour, by being mixed with 
the inaterialt before they are formed 
into vessels. • 

The native oxide of manganese has 
been recommended for a fumigation to 
destroy infection ; it is used thus : Take 
of common salt four ounces; oxide of 
manganese, in powder, one ounce; sul- 
phuric acid one fluidounce ; water two 
fluidounces : tl^e water and acid must 
be mixed together, 'and then poured 
over the other ingredients, in a China 
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which should be placed in a pip- 
kin of hot sand. The doors and win- 
dows of the room to be fumigated must 
be closely shut for two hours after the 
charged bason has been placed in it 
then thrown open, and a current of air 
allowed to pass through the room. 

MANGE, a disease of the skin af- 
fecting horses, dogs, swine, and other 
animals, in a similar manner, and caus- 
ed by similar means, as the itch, viy. an 
animal which works its way beneath the 
scail-skin. It is called the Scab, or 
shab, in sheep. 

In every animal, and in every variety 
of this dlsea^e, sulphur may almost al- 
ways be relied upon as a safe and effec- 
tual reluedy. The same ointment, to 
be applied in the same manrjer as men- 
tioned under the article Itch, is the 
best method of cure. But as it may 
sometimes happen that animals affected 
with the mange might lick themselves 
when the ointment is applied to them, 
the hellebore should be omitted, or un- 
pleasant effects may occur. The ani- 
mals should also be dosed with sulphur, 
before and after being dressed with the 
ointment. The necessity of cleanliness 
cannot, even in regard to these animals, 
be too strongly enforced. 

As, however, sulphur may be object- 
ed to on account of its smell, we sub- 
join the following forms, premising that 
he use of quicksilver, in any of its 
shapes, should, notwithstanding, if pos- 
sible, be avoided. 

Take of corrosive sublimate from ten 
to fiftteu grains ; of emetic turt^ir two 
drachms ; of ginger two drachms ; of 
powdered carraway seeds and syrup, 
enough to form a ball. This is a pow- 
erful dose for a ^lorse : perhaps if one- 
fuurth of the quantity of corrosive sub- 
limate be given, and the dose repealed 
three or four times at an interval of two 
or three days, the cure will be more 
likely to be complete. An external 
apf)hcat)Oii to the skin sliould also be 
employed at the same time j it may be 
made thus: take of corrosive subli- 
mate one drachm, of muriatic acid half 
in oimce ; in which let the sublimate 
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be dissolved, and add to the solutioB 
one pint of rain or soft water. 

The following has been recoinmend<* 
ed for the scab in sheep : Take of cor- 
rosive sublimate one drachm ; of crude 
sal ammoniac half an ounce; of a 
strong decoction of tobacco one pint : 
mix them. Upon the whole, this may be 
considered the best and most eifectual 
cure for sheep. A preparation similar 
to this is sold to farmers in various parts 
of England, under the name of shah9 
wafer. 

There is a variety of mange in dogs, 
called ‘^he red-mange, which may be 
cured by mercurial ointment. 

MANGEL WURZEL, or Root 
OF Scarcity, is a variety of the beet, 
which some years since excited consider- 
able attention, but the expectations 
from its culture have been by no means 
realized. It appears chiefly useful as 
green food for neat cattle and bogs ; but 
it is said that it is not equal to the cab- 
bage in this respect. 

MANGLE, a valuable domestic ma- 
chine for the purpose of smoothing such 
linen and oilier articles as cannot be 
conveniently ironed. Various patents 
have been obtained for improvements 
ill this machine, among which those of 
Mr. S. Clubbs, and Mr. J. Morris 
may be mentioned. 

Although the great increase of power 
and dispatch obtained by the mangle 
leave no doubt of its superiority in ma- 
ny respects to that of simple ironing, 
yet many of our careful house wifes 
complain, that the mangle is very inju- 
rious to the texture and wear of the cloth 
submitted to its pressure, of which, 
indeed, we can entertain no doubt. 

MANGO TREE, or Mangifera, a 
genus comprising three species, natives 
of India and the Mauritius. The chief 
is the Indica, with oblong lanceolate 
leaves; with many flowers about one 
stamen ; drupe very large, kidney form : 
when ripe it is juicy, of a good flavour, 
and so fragrant as to perfume the air to a 
considerable distance. It is eaten raw, 
or preserved with sugar. The unripe 
fruit is pickled in the milk of the cow 
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bccoinc 80ur> with sstlt^ csfKiicuiiif &nd[ 
garlic, ill which state it is broi^ht into 
this country. 

The plant has never thriven in our 
gardens. 

Mango-Fhh. See Polyneme. 

MANGOSTAN, Mangosteen, or 
Garcinia, I'n botany, a tjeiius of plants 
comprising four species, all East Indian 
trees. The two following are most wor- 
thy of notice ; The Mangoslanay or 
Maiigostan, a tree of Java, about the 
size of a crab-tree, with ovate leaves, and 
one-flowered jreduncles. The flower is 
like a single rose : the fruit round, about 
the size of an orange, and very delicious, 
most exquisitely flavoured, and said in- 
deed to be the most salubrious of all 
fruits, po‘-sessing a most agreeable mix- 
ture of tart and sour. The flesh is juicy, 
white, almost transparent, and of a more 
delicate flavour than the richest grape. 
It is eaten almost for every disorder. 
The dried bark is used medicinally in 
dysentery and tenesmus j a strong 
'decoction of it is also used as a gargle 
in sore throats. The Cambogia, or 
Gamboge-tree, has elliptic leaves. It is 
a native of India, and it is said that the 
gum resin, Gamboge, is obtained from 
tfii.s tree by wounding it: but this is 
doubtful. Sec Gamboge. 

MANGROVE, Indian Kandel 
TREE, M ANCLE, or llhizophora, a genus 
comproliending live species, which grow 
only in water, or the muddy rivers of 
Asia, Africa, and America, under the 
tropics, bending their branches perpen- 
dicularly to the ground, and changing 
them into sterns, penetrating into the 
soil, and giving forth rootlets. The most 
curious of the tribe is the Mangrove, or 
Mangle-tree : the rootlets from the bran- 
ches are so productive, that it is said, a 
single tree is often found to cover more 
than a mile of ground, presenting a 
forest of innumerable stems, and its va- 
rious intervals forming a multiplicity of 
natural arcades, from five to ten feet 
high.* It is covered with a prodigious 
quantity of acute leaves. The bark is 
often used for tanning leather ; the wood 
18 used chiefly for fuel, burning with ar- 
dour and brightness ; it is close grained 
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tnd enormously heavyi which prevents 
its being used for mechanical purposes ; 
it never splinters, and is almost inde* 
structible. Oysters very generally at- 
tach themselves to the branches of these 
Jrees, as they bang over and plunge into 
the water. 

There are two varieties of this tree, 
the red-mangle growing on the sea side, 
and the white mangle. The bark of 
the last is twisted into ropes, which are 
strmig and not apt to rot in water. 

Mania. See Insanity. 

Manihot. See Cassava, • 

MANIPLE, or manipulus, among 
physicians, a handful. 

Manis. See Pangolin. 

MANNA, a saccharine juice, which 
exudes in warm dry weather, fiom the 
stem and branches of the fraxinus ornus, 
or flowering ash, which grows abun- 
dantly in Calabria, Sicily, and Apulia. 
This juice, concreting into whitish tears, 
is scraped off and sold under the name 
of manna, in tears. But the greater part 
of the manna is, however, obtained by 
longitudinal incisions, about three in- 
ches long, made on one side of the tree, 
only in the same season, and continued 
from the base of the trunk upwards, as 
far as the branches. Manna is obtained 
in the shops of different names and 
qualities. The best is called Flake* 
manna in oblong pieces, or flakes of a 
whitish or pale yellow colour j indeed, 
it has the appearance of a concrete 
fine raw sugar, which it chiefly appears 
to be. 

Manna, is a very gentle laxative, and 
is chiefly given to children : it i^ how- 
ever, altogether so unimportant that its 
use in medicine may be very well dis- 
pensed with. The dose as a purge for 
children, is ^om two four drachms; 
and for adults, from one to two ounces. 

Manners. See Good breeding. 

Mansferry. See Falcon. 

MANSLAUGHTER, in law, is the 
killing of a man without any malice 
prepense or fore-thought. This crime 
may be either voluntary as on a sudden 
loss of temper; as if a man is greatly 
provoked, andlcills .the aggressor, it is 
manslaughter; but if it appear that 
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Jiere was sufficient time for the heat of 
anger to subside, it is an indication of 
deliberate revenge, and amounts to 
murder. Or it may be involuntary, 
but in the commission of some unlawful 
act 5 and, in general, when an involun- * 
tary killing happens in consequence of 
an unlawful act, it will be murder, or 
manslaughter, according to the act 
which occasioned it. 

This crime, though felony, is within 
the benefit of clergy ; the offender ^by 
the law, is liable to be biiriit in the 
hand, and forfeits all his goods and chat- 
tels ; but by ‘19. Geo. fll. c. 74, the 
court may commute this punishment to 
a moderate fine and imprisonment. See 
Homicide and Murder. 

Maniiger. See Monk ey. 

MAN-TRAP, a well-knowm engine, 
constructed like a rat-trap, but of a 
larger size, for the purpose of catching 
petty depredators, in gardens and or- 
chards. 

How much soever such depredations 
may he lamented, which man-traps 
are confessedly designed to prevent, the 
justice, humanity, and even legality of 
setting these engines, admit of strong 
question ; and sure we are that no 
humane or benevolent mind, will suffer 
such an instrument to be placed in his 
garden, or other inclosure, for such u 
purpose. Even the catching of a rat, 
in a similar manner, is not such a mode 
of destruction as we can appro\e. 

MANUFACTITRKS, ilie arts by 
which natural prodiK tions are brought 
into the state or form in which they are 
consunVed or used. 

The manufactures of this country 
form important articles of its trade and 
commerce, and have no doubt coutri- 
buted greatly to fiidividual*‘wealth. But 
itbasbeen truly said that the nation 
which depends 011 its manufactures for 
prosperity, sleeps upon gunpowder. 
Whilst the operations of agrii ulture have 
a direct tendency to separate and. sub- 
divide mankind, those of our manufac- 
tures, if carried on upon a large scale, 
must have a concentration of labour, in 
order to produce those profits, which 
Itfe the aim and end of all individual 
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enterprise. The accumulation of men 
in large 'bodies, such as our manufacto- 
ries and manufacturing towns neces- 
sarily are, imparts to them an increase 
of knowledge, and that knowledge is of 
such a kind as to excite, as we have most 
lamentably seen, an opposition at once 
formidable and alarming. In this coun- 
try, however, the Rubicon appears to be 
passed, and wisdom should avail itself 
of the knowledge which is abroad, to 
meliorate the condition of those who 
have sufficient light to perceive their 
actual importance in the state. It ap- 
pears to^us, that expedients have been 
too long the order of the day : something 
more effectual must be adopted, to allay 
the irritation, and improve the general 
well-being of the labouring classes in 
this country, or an explosion, not less 
astounding than disastrous, will he most 
probably the ultimate result. See Ma- 
chinery. 

MANURE, denotes any substance 
employed for improving land, whether 
for remedying its natural poveitv, or 
by correcting its too great stiffness, 
looseness, or other qualities unfavour- 
able to vegetation. Manures may he 
classed under the general heads of 
putrescent, calcareous, earthy, vegeta- 
ble, those of a miscellaneous nature, and 
composts. 

Putrescent manures, consist of the 
dung of quadrupeds and birds, town 
dung, night soil, urine, land animal 
substances, and fish. The quantity of 
dung to be applied as manure, is an im- 
portalit question. Formerly too much 
was given, and the crops were surfeited 
with a profusion of nourishment. Ac- 
cording to modern practice, only as 
much is furnished at one time as will 
fertilize the ground and render it capable 
of producing goods crops, until a fresh 
supply can he administered.- Formerly, 
from twenty to thirty tons were given per 
acre, whereas now, one half that quantity 
is found tobe sufficient. Whatever quan- 
tity is used, the dung should he spread 
equally and divided minutely, that 
every part of the ground may receive 
an equal supply. If it he applied to 
grass landy it cau only he spread over 
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the furface^ and all the advantage to be 
derived from it^ is the fertilizii^ matter 
washed down by the rains. When applied 
to arable lands,i t is strongly recommended 
to cover the dung well; but here, as in most 
other things, extremes should beavoided. 
There is a material difference of opinion 
existing as to the state in which dung 
ought to be applied to land. The opinion 
of Sir Humphry Davy is, that it ought 
to be carried out upon the land, as soon 
as possible after it has fallen from the 
animal, being received on straw, and 
that when spread on the field, the straw 
may be raked off 3 whilst others pre- 
fer applying it, and, indeed, it* is most 
commonly applied, when both the dung 
and straw are in a rotten state. Both 
these methods have, we apprehend, their 
advantages. 

Bones, woollen -rags, curriers’ -shav- 
ings, horn-shavings, &c. &c. are also 
usel’ul manures of their kind. See 
BoNhS. 

The (Mlcareous manures consist of 
lime, pounded lime-stone, iiiiie-stone 
gravel, chalk, marl, sea-shells, soapers’ 
waste, and gypsum. See Lime, Gyp- 
sum, &c. 

The Earthy manures are, mould or 
loam, Peat earth, Clay or sand, Burnt 
clay, (See Clay) Sea ooze or warp. 
Canal, Pond, or River mud, Road 
scrapings, &c. 

The Vegetable manures are of various 
kinds, such as sea-weeds, fresh-water 
weeds, common weeds, malt dust, rape- 
cake, tanners’ bark, the ashes of burnt 
vegetables, and water in which vegeta- 
bles have been immersed. 

The miscellaneous article of manure, 
are common salt, (See Salt), soot, the 
refuse of various manufactures, the re- 
fu'-e of coal mines, and of lime kilns. 

The utility of composts has been 
proved in numberless instances. They 
ate made of various materials^ such as 
several sorts of earth, lime, old mortar, 
nucj plaster, green vegetables before they 
run to seed, soft chalk, tanners’ bark, 
saw -dust, soap ashes, dung, &c. It 
is most advisable, that instead of being 
in regular layers, they should be mixed 
as much as possible, in forming the 
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heap. A fermentation is* soon excited, 
and the ofteuer the heap is turned, so 
much the more will the fermentation be 
promoted. Composts are peculiarly well 
calculated for grass lands. They nre 
•likewise of great use to moorish soils, 
augmenting their staple, and adding to 
the number of valuable and enrieiiiiig 
substances. 

Endless souVces of fertility may be 
obtained by the judicious application of 
manures. It would be well, however, 
if various doubtful points relative to 
the nature and effects of manures, and 
their most ad vantageous a pplu;ation,w ere 
ascertained by aseriesof experiments, on 
various soils, in various climates, and 
under differe^it courses of crops. Agri- 
culture will never reach that jieifection 
and certainty which it ought to attain, 
until these experiments have been made. 
See Irrigation and Husbandry. 

MANUSCRIPT, a book or paper 
written on by the hand. The letters of 
any manuscript, winch are apparently 
obliterated, may be best restored by 
slightly moistening it with a spongt^, 
dipt in cold water, after which some 
galls finely levigated, must be sifted 
over the paper. When it is jierfectly 
dry, the powder should be gently shaken 
or brushed off, and the letters will re- 
appear. 

MAP, a plane figure, lepresenting 
the surface of the earth, or some part of 
it, being a drawing or engraving, in 
which the division of the globe, into 
countries, seas, rivers, mount aliis, &r. 
should be accurately pointed out. 
PerilUns who desiietobecoineac^^uaintcd 
with Geography, should consult the best 
maps, and those too with sedulous at- 
tention. 

MAPLl?, OT Acvt^ a genus of plants, 
consisting of twenty ^pe( ies. The ina'e 
genus, having eight stamens, but neitlu r 
germ nor style, aie for the most part 
forest trees, and are common to Lin ope 
and America. The most frequent spe- 
cies in our own country is the Pseudo- 
platanuSf great maple, s) camoie-trce, 
plane or mock-plane. Its wood »s oiieu 
used in turmng for dishes, bowb, and 
trenchers. 
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The most beautiful of the species is 
the Ruhrum^ or Scarlet map 1 e> which is 
often cultivated for its lovely scarlet 
flower. 

The Campestre is chiefly grown in 
this country for hop-poles. 

The Saecharinum^ or Sugar maple, a 
native of North America, is the most 
useful species, and is the source from 
which the maple sugar, so well known 
in the back settlements of the United 
States of North America is clerlt^ed.„ It 
rises generally to the height of forty 
feet. * The saccharine juice is obtained 
by tapping the tree with an auger, about 
the months of February, March, or 
April. Two full-sized trees will yield, 
in the spring, about twenty-three gal- 
lons of^ juice in twenty-four hours ^ 
from which very nearly live pounds of 
sugar are commonly obtained. Sonie- 
tiines, however, three gallons of juice 
will yield one pound avoirdupoise of 
sugar. 

Maranta. See Arrow Root. 

MARASMUS, emaciation, a wasting 
away of the flesh without fever. See 
Atrophy. 

MARBLE, or M armor, in ininera- 
logy, a genus of earths, consisting chiefly 
of caibonate of lime, carbonic acid, and 
water. It burns into quick lime, and 
is for the most part soluble in acids 
wiih efl’ervertcence. See Limk. In tlie 
language of the statuary and architect, 
however, ail stem's are c.illed marble, 
winch are harder tnaii gvfisnm, occur in 
considerable masses, and aie capable of 
a good polish : hence granite, porphyry, 
serpent^H*, and basa 1 , as well as many 
varieties of lime-stone, are called marble. 

Fourteen species of i.narblc, properly 
80 called, ha\e been enumeraied. Among 
primary rock**, iiiaible is associated with 
mica-slate, and serpentine ; it differs 
from marble belonging to other rocks, 
ill its granular foliated texture, and in 
tlieabsem'C of organic remains. 

^J^be most esteemed varieties are per- 
fectly white, fiee from veins, somewhat 
tiunslucent, and susceptible of a good 
polish. I'hese aic imported for orna- 
mental purposes, especial fy those of the 
sculptor. Nearl) all the sublime works 
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of the Grecian artists, were sculptured 
in the nt^rbie from the island of Paros. 
The next maible in estimation, is that 
of Carrara, in Italy. Of the coloured 
varieties, that of the Isle of Tiree is 
extremely beautiful, being a pale red, 
spotted with green horn blende. 

Great Britain is also amply stored 
with various mai hies; for a more minute 
account of wliich, see Lime. 

Marble pow»ier affords a very elegant 
method of oblainiiig carbonic acid. See 
Nooth’s Apparatus. 

MARBLlNCjr, in general, is the 
paintingof any thing in veins, or clouds, 
so as to represent those of marble. 

Marbling of books, or paper, is per- 
formed thus : dissolve four ounces of 
glim arabic in two quarts of fair water ; 
then provide several colours mixed with 
water, iu pots or shells, and with pencils 
peculiar to each colour, sprinkle them, 
by way of intermixture, upon the gum 
water, which must be put m a trough, 
or some broad vessel ; then witii a stick 
curl them, or draw them out in streaks 
to as much variety as may be done. 
Having done this, hold the book, or 
books close together, anci dip only I he 
edges in on the top of the water and 
colours very lightly : the impression of 
the colours will be, of course, upon tne 
leaves, which must be afterwards glazed : 
paper may be marbled in the i^ame int.o- 
ner, by merely bringing one surface 111 
contact with the colours. 

M ARC A SITE, a name given to dif- 
ferent 01 es of arsenic. See Mu n D ie 
MARE, or Equa, the female of the 
horse. St e Horse. 

Glare's tail. See Horse tail, 
MARIGOLD, or Calendula, a genus 
of plants, embracing iwenty-tive species, 
chiefly Cape plants, the lest principally 
of theSouth of Europe. The greater part 
of these are so common, and so easily 
propagated, that we shall only notice the 
arvensis, or Wild niurigoid, found in 
our own Helds ; and theyruticosa, with 
a shrubby, perennial, decumbent stem, 
requ 1 1 1 n g su pport, leaves obovate, slight- 
ly toothed. The vulgaris, or Single 
marigold, was formerly in the materia 
inedica, but is now deservedly neglected. 
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The petals of the flowers are used by 
many country people as a condiment in 
broth. The whole of this {^enus appears 
to be of nse only as ornamental flowers, 
some of which are unquestionably very 
beautiful, and readily propagated by 
seeds. 

Mariirold^ the African. See African 
Marioold. 

Marigold corn. See Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

MARIGOLD, the French, or 7a- 
getes patiiln. See African Mari- 

GOl.D. 

Marine Arid. See Muriati^ Acid. 

MARJORAM, or Origanvm, a ge- 
nus of plants, comprising sixteen spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of Palestine, the 
South of Europe, the Medirerranean 
roasts, and one of our own rountn . 
Tlie following are cultivated : the 
gare, or Common marjrirain ; rheowi/^s, 
or Pol inarjoram : the marjoranUy or 
Sweet rnaijoram ; the heracleoticum^ or 
AVi liter sweet marjoram ; the Egypt'm- 
cum, or Egyptian marjoram ; the dic^ 
/auwns, or Dittany of Crete ; a»)d the 
Si/riacnm, Maruiu, or Syrian herb inas- 
tich. I'he two last were fonneily in 
the mateiia ir-nlicM, but are of i'(» ii:i- 
i>ortanee. 

Tlie t^nlgare, or Cnin^non rnaijo-nm, 
is an indigenous peieiinial, growing on 
dry, elialky, and grsuelly hills, and 
flowering from July to September. Tlie 
loot is ciccj ing and fibrous; the stems 
are branching, erect, about eighteen in- 
ches in height, downy, of a purplish 
hue ; the leaves are ovate, and of a yel- 
lowish green eoiour ; the flnw'ers are t,f 
a pink, purple, or rose colour. The 
odour IS agreeable and aromatic, much 
resembling thyme. In distillation with 
water, it affords a very acrid, penetra- 
ting, volatile oil, on which its qualities 
depend, 'i'his oil is most usually known 
in the shops hy the name of oil of ori~ 
gannm. (^)inmon marjoram is esteemed 
tonic, stomachic, and emincnagogue, but 
it is, notwithstanding, rarely used medi- 
cinalb . 

The essential oil, which is mo*trom- 
tuoijly imported into this country from 
abroad, is a powerful stimulant, which 
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is used in various external applications* 
See Liniment. It is applied also occa- 
sionally, dropped upon cotton, for the 
tooth-ach : from its acrid quality, it is 
never given internally. It is also a use- 
ful application in various swellings, &c. 
of horses, and other animals. A seed 
called Adjowaen, the produce of a non- 
descript plant, imported from the East 
Indies, aflbrds an oil of precisely similar 
properties as oil of origanum, and is, 
we Relieve, occasionally sold for it, some- 
times under the more specious name of 
oil of thyme. • 

Tiie Marjorana, or Sweet marjoram, 
is a native of Portugal and Syria, but 
cultivated in our gardens, chiefly for 
culinary pur[)oses. The mots are long 
and fibrous, stems riunieroits and 
branching, rising a foot and a half in 
height, with downy, entire, ovate, pale 
green leaves, and small white flowers, 
which appear in July and August. The 
odour is [ileasant, and the taste mode- 
rately warm, bitterish, and aromatic. It 
is siipjto^ed to be tonic; but its medi- 
cinal viitiirs aic unimportant. 

MARLE, n calcaieous substance, 
found under \eiy d liferent foims, and 
in various parts of (beat Britain. It 
is dislM)giii''hed, fiorn its pmticular ap- 
pearance, into shell, clay, and stone 
marie. The first is constantly found in 
such situations as have been covered 
with water ; the second contains much 
clay, combined with the calcareous mat- 
ter, whence it ahsorbs and retains mois- 
ture nioie strongly than most of the other 
kinds; the clayey marles vary greatly 
also tn tlieir colour, being of i^brown, 
blue, red, or yellow tinge ; the stone 
marie has difl’erent proportions of sand 
united with the calcareous matter and 
the clay : vhere thi» last is of a thin 
laminated structure, and flaky appear- 
ance, it isfieqnently denominated slate 
rnarle. From the portion of clay con- 
tained in these mailes, tl.^y become ca- 
pable of being gradually softened by 
the action of water, and ultimately lall 
down in a powdery state. 

But, notwithstanding these sfiecific 
differences, tliey all agree in being re- 
duced into a powdery state by exposure. 
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for some length of time, to the influence 
of the atmosphere, by which means they 
may be intimately blended with the soil, 
to which, as manure, they may be ap- 
plied. This general property of crumb- 
ling into small particles, is much greater 
in some kinds of marie than in others, 
and hence it may cause some difference 
Ml their utilitv as manures. 

Marie produces beneficial effects on 
most sorts of soil in its different forms: 
the shell, stone, and tho^e kinds abound- 
ing most with calcareous earth, or which 
have sand in their composition, are the 
best adapted to strong, stiff*, clayey 
soils ; whilst those in which clay is pre- 
dominant, are more suitalile to light, 
dry, sandy, gravelly, and loamy soils; 
lint onihe stronger soits of the last men- 
tioned soils, clayey marie is improper. 

The quantity of marie used per acre, 
varies exceedingly. In many cases, 
300 middling cart loads fier acre, of 
clay, or red marie, have been used • in 
others, slighter coverings are preferred, 
and the process is more frequently re- 
peated. 

Marie is employed both on arable 
and grass lands, from different seed 
crops. On the former, it is generally 
used as a preparation for barley, tur- 
nips, and similar crops ; or applied upon 
clover, and other new leys, previously 
to their being ploughed up for wheat ; 
fur which purpose it should be spread 
out upon the surface of the land for 
some time before it is turned, in order 
that it may be most effectually reduced 
to a powdery form. In its application 
to grains, lauds, it has been frequently 
laid on in too great quantities, or left 
too long in a lumpy state, than which 
nothing has been found more injurious. 

I5ut further experiment^ appear ne- 
cessary with this article, in order to ob- 
tain the utmost benefit from it as an 
agricultural manure. 

MAH M A L A D E, the pulp of 
(juinces, boiled into a consistence with 
sugar. 

Mannose, See Opossum. 

MARMOT, or Arctomys^ a genus of 
sniuials, comprisiing eleven species, 
rhieffy inhabitants of the Alps and 
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North America. This tribe becomes 
torpid ^in the winter, rambles by day, 
feeds on grain and roots, climb, and 
burrow. The two following are most 
worthy of notice : the marmota, or Al- 
pine marmot, has a brown body, beneath 
reddish ; inhabits the summits of the 
Alps and Pyrenees; drinks little, basks 
ill the sun, and is easily tamed ; lives 
wild among small tribes, with a centi- 
nel placed to give notice of danger, 
which is done with a hiss; forms a bur- 
row, with many chambers and entrances 
for the sn miner, and another lined with 
soft grass, in which it remains torpid 
during* the winter. The hobac^ having 
a grey body, beneath yellowish, inhabits 
dry and sunny mountains in Asia and 
China ; habits similar to the last species. 

MARHIACiK, a contract in this 
country, both civil and religious, be- 
tween a man and woman, by which they 
engage to live together in mutual love 
and friendship during their joint lives. 

Marriage is one of the most serious 
and important concerns which can arrest 
the attention of man, yet how often is it 
carelessly, or indifferently contracted, 
and as carelessly and indifferently, as 
far as regards the mutual happiness of 
the parties, broken. 

Having, under the article Husband 
AND Wife, pointed out the most com- 
con causes of those bickerings, which 
are too often concomitants of the mar- 
riage state, we shall confine our notice 
here chiefly to the principal laws rela- 
tive to marriage. 

Marriage, ns a civil contract, is good 
and valid in all cases, when the parties 
at the time of making it were willing, 
able, and did contract in the proper 
forms and solemnities required by law. 

By several statutes, a penalty of lOOl. 
is inflicted for marrying any person 
without banns or license ; but by 26 
Geo. II. c. 33, solemnizing matrimony 
without banns, or license, or except by 
special license, is felony, and subjects 
the offender to fourteen years transporta- 
tion, and such marriage is also void. 
Marriages according to the laws of any 
other country, are valid in England, if 
duly solemnized in any other country. 
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as iUHrriajjes in Scotland are ; but by the 
preceding statute, marriages by license, 
where the parties are not twenty-one, 
must not be without consent of the 
father, or guardian of the party. Mar- 
riage cannot be solemnized between per- 
sons within the Levitical degrees ; but if 
solemnized, they are not void till after 
sentence of the proper court. Promises of 
marriage, and pre-contracts, do not pre- 
•vent the parties from lawfully marrying 
other persons; but an action lies for 
breach of the contract. Marrying a wo- 
man, heinu an heiress, forcibly, is a 
capital feloiiy. 

A wife cannot leave her hnshaifd. If 
she elope fiom him, she loses her dower, 
iinle«<s she return and is reconciled. An 
action of trespass lies for taking away a 
wife, with the goodsof her husband ; and 
also for criminal conversation with the 
wife of any one. 

If a mall ill use, and turn his wife 
away, she has credit for necessaries 
wherever she goes, and he is obliged to 
j3ay her debts ; but it is otherwise if she 
elopes, or commits adultery. 

Divorces are of two kinds, absolute, 
and from bed and board. The former 
can only be b} Act of Parliament, un- 
less it is for some orijjinul defect in the 
marriage; the latter is allowed on ac- 
count of ill-treatmeiit, &c. and then 
the wife has alimony, or maintenance 
allowed her. 

In a work of ihi^ nature, it might be 
expected that we should say something 
about the proper period of life in 
which it would be most advisable for 
persons to enter into the marriage state ; 
hut so much must depend upon cir- 
cumstances, that we do not think any 
advice we might give can be of much 
utility, The means of subsistence ’d 
young and growing family, are, how- 
ever, on entering into this state, a con- 
sideration of great moment, and those 
young persons, who marry without pro- 
bable prospects of having such means, 
may assuredly reckon upon much in- 
convenience, more or less misery, and 
some unhappiness; indeed, as society is 
at present constituted, for persons with- 
out memis to think of marriajre in this 
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country, is little less than downright in- 
sanity. We make these observations 
advbedly, and are aware, in inculcating 
habits of prudence, that we at the same 
time inculcate the suppression of some 
of the most agreeable emotions of the 
human mind. We lament that it is our 
duty to give this advice ; but we also 
hope that those who have the courage to 
be prudent f may not find that our ad- 
monition has been in vain. 

MARROW, or Medulla^ the con- 
crete oily matter, secreted in the cells 
and canals of the bones of animals* Mar- 
row a[)pears to be similar in properties 
to other animal fat. See Fat. 

Marrow y the spinal. See Spinal 
Marrow. 

MARSH, a tract of land, ocoasion- 
ally at least, overflowed by water. It is, 
however, in this country, often applied 
to land that is merely flat, and com, 
monly covered with luxuriant herbi-^ge. 

Marsh lands are in general rich pas-* 
tures, but often more or less injurious to 
the health of persons residing on them, 
inducing agues, and other diseases. See 
Ague. 

MARSH CINQUEFOIL, or Co- 
marum, a genus, consisting of one spe- 
cies only, the palustrCy indigenous to 
the marshes of our own country, having 
a stem rising about two feet high, de- 
cumbent at the base, with dark purple 
flowers, followed by a fruit resembling 
a strawberry. 

MARSH MALLOW, or AUhtsea^ in 
botany, a genus, consisting of nine spe- 
cies, of which the officinalis is the^hief, 
whichvis an indigenous plant, gj^pwing 
in marshes, moist situations, and river 
banks throughout Europe. The root 
is perennial, the stems are annual, up- 
right, and l^rbaceou^ rising from two 
to three feet 4n height. The leaves ye 
alternate and petiolate, having both 
surfaces downy, feeling like velvet ; 
they are of a very pale green colour, in- 
clining to whitish. The flowers are of 
a pale bluish colour, appearing in June 
and July. Tlie roots are dug up in 
Autumn ; the leaves should he picked 
just as the flowers aue about to appear. 

Marsh mallow root is inodoious, mu- 
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cila<j;inou8 fwhen chewexl, externally of 
a yelJowi&li rolom , internally white and 
fibrous; it contains a very considerable 
portion of mucus, which it yields to 
water by decoction. The preparations 
of this plant, which derive their virtues 
from its iiiucus, are useful demulcents 
in visceral inflammation, and calculous 
complaints. The roots well boiled, are 
sometimes used as an emollient, sup- 
purative cataplasm, and are best for this 
purfiose in their crude state, without 
previous drying, A decoction the 
dried leaves, forms a useful fomentation 
in external al)rasioiis ; and in cutaneous 
eruptions, kccoinjianied witii a sharp 
ichorous dlscharjre. 

A syrup of marsh mallow may be 
made thus : take of fresh marsh mallow 
root bruised, half a pound ; of reflned 
sugar, two pounds j water, four pints, 
lioil down the water with the marsh 
mallow root to half, and express the li- 
|iior when eold. Set it aside for twenty- 
four houis, then decant ofl* the clear li- 
quor, and having added the sugar, boil 
down to a proper consistence. The 
syrup is, however, of no great importance. 

; M A liSH M A RIGO L D, or Calf ha, 
a genus of plants, consisting of two 
species, the paluslris, with an erect 
stem, found in our own marshes ; and 
:the natans, with n procumbent floating 
stem, a native of Siberia. The former, 
with a double flower, is propagated in 
our gardens on account of its beauty ; 
it is best increased by parting the roots 
ill Autumn ; it requires shade and 
moisture. 

j Marsh trefoil. See Buckbean. 

M^rtagon lily. See Lily. 

Martin. See S wallow. 

Martin, or Marten. See Otter. 

M ARSH'MOSS, or Menium, a genus 
of mosses, whose generic^ character is a 
capsule with a lid ; calyptre smooth j 
bristle from a terminating tubeiclej 
male flowers headed, or discoid. Twenty 
species have been enumerated ; the hy^ 
grometrievm, is the most remarkable • 
if its fruit stalk be moistened at the bot- 
tom, the head makes three or four 
turns ; and if the heac| be moistened it 
turns the contrary* way. 
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MARVEL, or Peru, or Mirabilis^ 
a genus of plants, comprising four spe- 
cies, natives of India and South Ameri- 
ca. 1'he roots of all the species are pur- 
gative in some degree, and are occasion- 
ally used to produce this elfect. The 
jalapfl^ erroneously confounded with the 
convolvulus jalapa, is chiefly cultivated 
for its flowers, which are very showy, 
and in diflerent varieties, of almost 
every colour. 

Marygold. See Marigold. 

MASH, a kind of thick pap, made 
of different substances, such as oatmeal, 
bran, malt, &c. and given to horses. A 
malt mash may be made thus : take 
half a peck of ground malt, put it into 
a pail, and pour upon it as much scald- 
ing water as will wet it very well. Stir 
the mixture, and when it has stood till 
it is lukewarm, it is to be given to the 
horse. 'J'his mash is mostly used after 
a purge, to make it work better ; or after 
liard labour, or in the time of sickness. 
It is, of course, very nutricious. 

MASONRY, a lirauch of architec- 
ture, consisting in the art of hewing or 
squaring stones, and cutting them level, 
or perpendicular, for the uses of budd- 
ing, and also of uniting them with mor- 
tar, or otlier cements, so as to form a 
wall, house, or other building. In ma- 
sonry, the chief objects are to take care 
that the stone employed is of a durable 
kind, and that the mortar is good. See 
Building and Mortar. 

MASONRY, Free, denotes the sys- 
tem of the mysteries and secrets pecu- 
liar to the society of persons calling 
themselves free and accepted masons. 
We define this term, in order to observe, 
that much as we respect the free- masons, 
whose society, as a charitable institution, 
is deserving of commendation, yet as all 
mystery in human affairs is wrong, so 
free-masonry, which appears to be sup- 
ported by its mysteries, is unquestion- 
ably founded in error. There may be 
nothing in free-masonry injurious to 
the best interests of mankind ; and we 
hope and believe that there is not, ex- 
cept the mystery ; and this, in our 
humble judgment, is a very bad and in- 
jurious example. 
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MASSICOT, or Masticot, a prepa- 
ration of lead. See Lkad. 

MASTER, one who keeps servants^ or 
employs and pays persons Tor perform- 
ing any kind of work. 

Perhaps there is no situation in life, 
the regal station only excepted, in 
which more responsibility lies, in which 
greater discretion, judgment, and for- 
bearance are required, than in the con- 
•duct of a master ; and particularly so 
should that master happen to be the 
father of a numerous family, and more 
numerous servants. In such a situation, 
every eye, by which he is surrounded, 
is observant of his conduct; hi# every 
action is marked, and his errors of what 
kind soever, have an effect more or less 
extensive, according to the different 
conditions of the mind of tlie persons 
by whom he is encircled, and before 
whom his conduct is conspicuous and 
impressive. Should he conduct him- 
self tyrannically and oppressively, he 
may be morally certain that the re-ac* 
lion of such conduct will sometime or 
other be exemplified in bis servants or 
his children ; and, on the contrary, 
should he be firm, but, at the same 
time, benevolent, kind, and affectionate, 
evincing a just sense of his own imper- 
fection, and of the duties which he ovses 
to those more immediately around him, 
of how much good might he not be the 
means,of how much happiness might he 
not be the immediate agent ! 

MASTER W ORT, or Imperatoria^ 
in botany, a genus consisting of one 
species only, the astrutium, indigenous 
to our own country, and found on the 
banks of rivers. The roots, which have 
a fragrant smell and a bitterish pungent 
taste, were formerly in the materia me- 
dica, but are now considered of trifling 
importance; boiled, in u recent state, 
with lard, they are said to be useful 
in removing ring-worms, 
MASTICATION, the act of chew- 
ing. See Chewing. 

Masiicky the Syrian. See Marjo- 
ram. 

MASTICHE, or Gum Mastiche, 
the production of the pistacia /entixcus 
fsee PfSTACHiA.) It is brought to this 
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country from the island bf Chios, in 
pale yellowish drops, or tears ; it is in- 
odoious, unless when rubbed or heated. 
It di>solves entirely in ether ; in alco- 
hol, about one-fifth remains iiiidi&solved. 

has been generally regarded as as- 
tringent and diuretic, but its virtues are 
very trifling. The Turks use it for 
cleansing the teeth, and for giving an 
agieenble smell to the breath. It is an 
ingicdieiit in Eau de Luce. 

Mastiff, See Dog. 

IVI^ASTOLOGY, the science of mam- 
mal, or mammalian animals, whicli are 
those that suckle their youpg. See 
Zoology. 

MATEHIA MEDlCA.the matter 

of medicine, or tho>e substances em- 
ployed in the medical art foriiwmg oi 
alleviating disease. 

The various dispensutones ol the dif- 
feient rneclK'al ('ollc^is of Eurofie, pie- 
sent us With a nnnieioiis list oi‘ medi- 
cines, many of winch have little hc^ltles 
custom and long [>i act ice to leennuneiid 
them. Even the last edition o( the pliai- 
macupoeia of the London CVdIege of 
Ph} siciaiis, contains more than two hun- 
dred simples, and of the prejiaiations 
from them, upward.^ of llnee Iniiidied 
more. In the present work, we have 
selected such as are of nio'^t mi) oit- 
ance, and some, indeed, of which the 
London College takes no notice Dot, 
we cannot enteitain a doubt, that for 
every essential purpose of the henlmg 
art, the list of the materia ineduM nmy 
be greatly reduced, without losin;^ a* y 
thing in its efliciency or efficacy^ \\ c 
believ** that the following, and <>/ 
their compounds y WHy he considiinl .is 
those medicines on whicli the uit of 1 < ai- 
ing chiefly depends. 

Acids, acetij Bjandy 

- citric Camtihor 

muriatic Castor-oil 

——nitric Catechu 

•—sulphuric Cayenne pepper 
—tartaric Chamomile floweis 
Alcohol Colocynth 

Aloes Eggs 

Ammonia Flaterium 

Antimony • .Electricity 

Beef Faeces of malt-Ii- 

quor 
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Fox-glove 

Opium 

Galvanism 

Pcpper-^int 

The Gases 

Peruvian- bark 

Gelatine 

Potash 

Ginger 

Quicksilver 

Gum ammoniac 

Khubarb 

— • Arabic 

Savin 

— — benzoin 

Scammony 

— guaiacum 

Senna 

— — myrrh 

Silver 

Horse-radish 

Spanish flies 

Ipecacuanha 

Soda 

Iron 

The spices 

Jalap 

Squill 

Lavender. « 

Sugar 

Lead 

Sulphur 

Lime 

Tapioca 

Linseed 

Turpentine 

Magnesia 

Wax 

Meadow-saffron 

Wnie 

Mint 

Zinc 

Olive-oil 


To these may be 

added the applica- 


lion 6f leeches, and venaesectioa, or 
blood-letting, as curative means. We 
suppose, however, that most medical 
practitioners will consider this list as by 
far too scanty : fashion, routine, and in- 
terest, are too often in league, to involve 
and make mysterious the art of healing. 
The articles of the materia medica 
have been very commonly arranged un- 
der different heads, such as emetics, 
cathartics, diuretics, &c. &c. Such 
arrangement has its uses, if not abound- 
ing with too many subdivisions. One 
of the latest writers on this subject. Dr. 
Paris, arranges them thus : 

Etc^ics, cathartics, diuretics, expec- 
torants* diaphoretics, emmenugogues, 
demnloents, antacids and absorbents, 
refrigerants, astringents, tonics, stimu- 
lants, antispasmodics, narcotics, and 
anthelmintics. 

The composition of medicines is 
usually considered a branch of pharma- 
cy, but for every useful and practical 
purpose, what we have to offer upon this 
subject may with propriety be said here. 
The objects to be attained, and the 
resources which are furnished by^^meife’- 
cinal are as follow : FittST, 

by promoting the ocHon of the basis^ or 
principni m^mnef in combining it with 
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substances which are of die lomi* ; #/r- 
titre ; that is, which are 
capable of firoducing the stune efIVijtsi, 
but with less energy than whien in com- 
bination with each other. Thita emetics 
are more efficient when composed of 
ipecacuanha, united with turtanzcd an- 
timony, or sulphate of zinc, than when 
they simply consist of any one such 
substances, in an equivalent dose. 
Cathartics^ not only acquire a very ^re it- 
increase of power by combination' with 
each other, but they are at the sntne 
lime, rendered less irritating in their 
operation : this fact is exemplified in 
the compound extract of cohcynlhy 
which 18 much more active and rnanai^e- 
abte than any one of its components^ 
separately taken. 

Under the class of diuretics, \t may 
be noticed, that whenever a medicine is 
liable to produce effects different from 
what we desire, its combination with 
similar remedies is particularly eligil) 4 e,' 
by which the action of the basis 
directed and fixed. 

In the exhibition of erpectoraimi 
more is to be gained by the co-opems 
tion of these remedies, than can be ob-^ 
tained by any of them being given se*- 
parately. Diaphoretics t and emnkmxh> 
gogues, are under the influence of the 
same law. 

There is no class of remedies udiich 
receives greater benefit by combination, 
than stimulants, which acquire increased 
efficacy, and lose, at the same tune, 
much of their acrimony. If, for ins* 
stance, any one spice, as the dried cap# 
sule of the capsicum, be taken into tbe 
stomach, it will excite a sense of paiii 
and heat ; so also will a quantityi of 
pepper, but if an equal quantity A>f 
both be given in combiiiatioYH no suMi 
sense of pain is produced, but onlf a 
pleasant warmth, with a genial glow 
over the whole body ; and if a gpt>iiter 
number of spices be joined togetl^ 
the chance of pain and hiflammotiefi 
being produced', is still further dimU 
iiished. This principle is illustrated ki 
the compost of various iiiedteiii0» iit 
the pharoMcopceias. ; ^ i v wm 

jLoca/ are goweiMdb^ 
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the mie Uiir i end upon the same pria- 
ciple it is said, that different snuffs, 
when mixed together, are more grateful. 

The operation of bitter tonics is also, 
by mixing them together, rendered 
more usefuL Narcotics and alteratives ^ 
conform to the same law, but demul- 
cents do not appear, by such combina- 
tion, to be increased in efficacy. 

This law, however, has its limits, and 
it is easy to perceive that by multiply- 
ing the number of ingredients too far, we 
shall either increase the bulk of the me- 
dicine, reader it nauseous, or so reduce 
the dose of each constituent as to destroy 
the powers of the combination. • 

It is also of importance to be aware 
that, in combining medicinal substan- 
ces, their virtues should be perfectly 
similar^ or the most fatal error may be 
committed. Similarity, however, does 
noiconsistin their being arranged under 
the same head : fur squill, calomel, and 
fox-glove, are diuretics, but they cannot 
be considered as similar remedies. 

• Secondly. By combining the basis 
with substances of a different naturet and 
which do not exert a.iy chemical influ- 
ence upon it, but are found by experi- 
ence to be capable of rendering the sto- 
mach, orsysteni, or any particular organ, 
more susceptible of its action. Thus 
it IS, that the system is rendered more 
susceptible of the influence of mercury, 
by combining it with antimony and 
opium. Upon the same principle, an- 
timonial wine quickens the operation 
ot saline cathartics ; opiutn increases 
the sudorific powers of aiitimony ; and 
the purgative operation ofya/ap is pro- 
moted by ipecacuanha* 

Thiiidly. Tocorrect the operation of 
the basis, by obviating any unpleasant 
.effects it might be likely to occasion, and 
which would prevent its intended action, 
and defeat the objects of its exhibition. 

The virtues of the most important re- 
medies are frequently lost, or their pow- 
ers much diminished, by inattention to 
the circumstances comprehended in this 
•ectioo. The griping, or nauseating, 
tendency of some rem^ies, receives cor- 
rection by the addition of aromatics, or 
**•*<^1 oils i or by small portions of a 


correspondiog tincture : fhe openjdip^ 
of colocynth is mitigated by camphqf^ 
and of senna by tartrate of potash, or al- 
kaline salts. 

Fourthly. To obtain the joint opera- 
tion of two or more medicines, which have 
different powers, and which are requir- 
ed to obviate different symptoms^ or to 
answer different indications. 

Ill the exhibition of cathartics, it 
frequently happens that the patient’s 
strength will hardly allow of the evacu- 
ation*: in such a case the addition of iron 
as a coroborant, is loudly called for : 
Cheltenham waters offer a natqral com- 
bination of this character. Again, in the 
cure of putrid sore throat, the use of the 
bark is indicated, but if the skin be 
hot and dry, it should be accompanied 
with an emetic. 

F iFTULY. To obtain a new and active 
remedy not afforded by any single sub- 
stance, either by combining medicines 
which excite different actions in the sto- 
mach and system, in consequence of 
which new, or modified resulU are pro- 
duced, instanced in the compound pow» 
der of ipecacuanha ; or by combining 
substances yrhich have the property of 
acting chemically upon each other ; the 
result of which is, the formation of new 
compounds, or the decomposition of the 
original constituents, and the develope- 
ment of their more active elements. 

It may be safely asserted that the 
arm of physic has derived more power 
and greater energy, from a few chemical 
combinations, than by all the numerous 
simple bodies presented to us by nature, 
or from the various compounds .ghich 
art has formed, by their intermixture. 
And it is to the crucible and the alem- 
bic that we must look for the future 
improvement^ and ext^sion of reme- 
dies. 

Under this head the class of metals 
iiti mediately presents itself. With the 
exception of iron, scarcely one of which 
in a pure metallic state but is harmless, 
yet in combination with various sub- 
stances what powers do they not acquire ; 
what medicines, what jioisons do not 
many of them Become ! 

Sixthly. In combining subsiRDcet. 
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bitweeii which no other chemical chanf^^e 
is inducecl than a diminution or iuciease 
in the solubilities of the principles 
which are the repositories of- their medi- 
cinal virtues. 

^ This is exemplified in the fact, that, 
by combining aloes with soap, or an 
alkaline salt, such as suli-carbonate of 
potash, we quicken their operation, and 
remove their tendency to irritate the 
rectum, which, when given alone, they 
most commonly do. The Compound 
decoction of aloes, affords also a combi- 
nation of this kind. The influence of 
diuretics is also increased by plentiful 
dilution. Whenever a poisonous sub- 
stance has been taken into the stomach, 
care should be taken to avoid every li- 
quid which may be likely to favour its 
solubility ; hence the propriety of that 
practice to which so much importance 
has been atbiched, that of producing 
vomiting in such cases by the mechani- 
cal irritation of the fauces. Destroy 
the solubility of a poisonous substance, 
and you will, probably, disarm it of its 
virulence. 

To these rules, how necessary and 
important soever they may be to the 
success of a medical prescription, it is 
very probable that many of our readers 
will not pay so much attention as it 
could be wished that they should do ; 
and, therefore, when the domestic pre- 
scriber is not certain of the operation 
of a compound, simplicity in the exhi- 
bition of medicine is the safest course. 

The perfection of u medical prescrip- 
tionmiay be defined in three words : it 
^should be precise, (in its directions,) 

. etmcise, (in its construction,) and deci* 
sive, (in its operation,) Where the in- 
tention of a medical compound is ob- 
* sctrre, its ofieration will ly^ imbecile. 

In preparing medicines, care should 
be taken that they are not in such large 
dates as to be disagreeable to the pa- 
tient, nor in such form as to be inconve- 
nient to be swallowed ; and although 
it is not always easy to make medicine 
agreeable, yet a little art may do much 
towards making it less disgusting. 

In order to reixler our work as com- 
qilete as possible upon the tubject of 
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medicine, we here add a translation of 
soihe of the most valuable Recipes 
from the Pkarmacologia of Dr* Paris, 
a work in deserved estimation. 

Emetics. 

Take of wine of ipecacuanha one 
flui drachm ; tartarized antimony one 
grain ; infusion of chamomile flowers, 
luke-warm, one fluidounce and a half: 
mix for a draught. 

Take of powder of ipecacuanha half 
a drachm ; of tartarised antimony one 
grain ; of tincture of squills one fluid- 
ounce j of distilled water seven fluid- 
ounces and a half : mix them, and take 
immediately four large spoonfuls, and 
two spoonfuls every ten minutes after- 
wards, till vomiting is produced. 

Take of tartarized antimony two 
grains ; of distilled water four ounces ; 
dissolve. Of this solution two inode- 
rate spoonfuls must be taken every fif- 
teen minutes, until vomiting is excited. 

Cathartics. ' 

Take of compound extract of dolo- 
cynth one drachm ; of purifled opium 
three grains ; of oil of nutmegs four 
drops. Let them be made into a mass, 
which divide into twelve pills, of which 
two are to be taken every hour, until 
two motions are procured. To be taken 
for Bilious Colic, 

Take of infusion of senna one fluid- 
ounce; of the tinctures of senna and jalap 
of each one fluidracbm ; of tartrate of 
potash one drachm ; of syrup of senna 
one fluidruchm. Mix for a draught to 
be taken in the morning fasting. 

Take of sulphate of magnesia, and 
of sulphate of soda, of each half an 
ounce ; of camphor mixture seven fluid- 
ounces ; of sulphate of iron five grains. 
Let them be made a mixture, of ivhich 
two large spoonfuls are to be taken 
twice a clay. 

Take of castor oil half an ounce; of 
the yolk of an egg a sufficient quantity ; 
rob them together, and add of syrup of 
white poppies two fluidrachms ; of tinc- 
ture of opium five drops. I^t them be 
made a draught, to be taken every three 
or four hours. To he taken in colic ari- 
sing from the ingestion of lead* 

Take of confection , of senna one 
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ouRceftiMi a half; of preci(iitated sul- 
phur half an ounce 5 of syrup of roses 
a sufficient quantity to make an electu- 
ary. The bigness of a nutmeg to be 
taken three or four times a day, until the 
bowels are sufficiently relaxed. For, 
the Piles. 

Take of tartarised soda two drachms ; 
of carbonate of soda one drachm ; of 
pure water one fiuidounce and a half ; 
let them be made into a draught with a 
large spoonful of lemon-juice. To be 
taken in the morning daily, and whilst 
it is in the height of effervescence. 

i3iuretics. 

Take of dried squill root, iii*powder, 
three grains ; of powdered opium half 
a grain ; of powdered cinnamon bark 
ten grains. Mix for a powder to be 
taken twice a day. 

Take of sub-carbonate of potash ten 
grains ; of compound infusion of gen- 
tioii half a drachm ; of compound spi- 
rit of etlier half a drachm ; of tincture 
of cinnamon one Huidrachm. Mix for 
adianght. Diuretic and stimulant. 

Take of pills of squill one drachm ; 
of sub*muriate of mercury five grains, 
mix, and divide into fifteen pills, two 
of which are to be taken every night. 

Take of dried sub-carbonate of soda 
one drachm ; of hard soap one scruple ; 
of oil of juniper ten drops ; of syrup 
of ginger a sufficient quantity to form 
a mass, which divide into thirty pills, 
three of which are to be taken every 
da^ For the gravel in the kidneys. 

Take of solution of acetate of am- 
monia one fiuidounce ; of acetate of 
potash one drachm. Mix for a draught, 
U} be taken three times a day. 

Expectorants. 

Take of dried squill root in powder 
eigiit grains 5 of powdered ipecacuanha 
five grains ; of camphor one scruple ; 
ot anlimouial powder six grains ; of 
lump sugar in powder one drachm. 
Mix them into a powder, which divide 
into foul equal parts, one of which is 
to.be taken twice a day, in a draught of 
barley water. 

Take of mixture of ammoniacum, 
and cmuainoii water, of each two fluid- 
ounces: of syrup of tolu half a fluid- 
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ounce; of tincture of castor two fluid- 
diachms ; of tincture of opium five 
drops. Mix them. Of this mixture 
one large spoonful is a dose, which is to 
be repeated as occasion may require. 
Expectorant and antispasmodic. For 
the hooping-cough. 

Diaphoretics. 

' Take of camphor mixture one fluid- 
ounce and a half ; of solution of ace- 
tate of ammonia half a fluidounce; of 
solution of tartarized antimony twenty 
drops ; of tincture of opium ten drops. 
Mix for a draught. 

Take of compound powder of ipeca- 
cuanha fifteen grains ; of compound 
powder of tragacanth two scruples. Mix 
and divide into four equal parts ; one 
of which may be taken every hour. 

Take of compound powder of ipeca- 
cuanha fifteen grains ; of antimonial 
powder two grains. Mix for a powder 
to be taken going to bed, drinking af- 
terwards some small, lukewarm draught. 

Take of powdered guaiacum half a 
scruple; of compound powder of ipe- 
cacuanha five grains ; of conserve of 
roses a sufficient quantity to make a 
bolus. One dose, 

Emmenagogues, 

Take of the dried leaves of savin in 
powder, of ginger root in powder, of 
each half a scruple; of sulphate of 
potash, in powder, half a drachm. Mix 
for a powder, to be taken twice a day. 

Take of tincture of muriate of iron, 
of compound tincture of aloes, of each 
half a fluidounce ; of tincture of castor 
twofluidrachms. Mix. A tea-spoonful 
to be» taken in a glass of the inf^ision of 
chamomile flowers three times a day. 
Emmenagogue and Antispasmodic. 

Demulcents. 

Take of^oii of akiionds one fluid- 
ounce ; of guru Arabic, in powc^^jr, 
three drachms ; rub them together, and 
then add gradually seven ounces of 
distilled water, and half a fluidounce of 
syrup of red poppies. Two large spoon- 
fuls to be taken three or four times a 
day. 

Take of spermaceti two drachms; 
one half of the yolk of an egg ; of syrup 
half u fluidounce; of cinnamon water 
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two flul(iaunce8 ; of distilled water four 
fluidounces. Mix them. A large spoon- 
ful to be taken frequentlj\ 

Antacids and Absorbents. 

Take of solution of potash two flui- 
drachms; of lime water six fluidoiinces.*^ 
Mix. l.et the patient who is troubled 
with acid in the stomach take one or 
two large spoonfuls in a cup of beef 
broth. 

Take of magnesia half a drachm ; of 
peppermint water two fluidounces /md 
a half; of compound spirit of lavender 
half a flnidiachmj spirit of caraway 
four fluidiachins ; syrup of ginger two 
duidrachnis. Mix. A spoonful to be 
taken occasionally. Antacid and car- 
minative. 

Refrigerants. 

Take of nitrate of potash, in powder, 
fifteen grains, to be taken immediately 
after it is dissolved, in a glass of very 
cold water. 

Take of muriatic acid one fluidrachm ; 
of barley water one pint j of syrup suf- 
ficient to make it agreeably sour and 
pleasant to the taste. It may be taken 
for a common drink, and as much as is 
rapiisite to quench the thirst. Given 
in Typhus^ and other fevers. 
Astringents. 

Take of infusion of August ura bark 
one floidouiice ; of tincture of catechu 
one flnidrachm ; of powdered ipecacu- 
anl‘H three grains ; of powdered opium 
half a grain. Mix for a driiught. 

Tonics. 

1 ake of amraoniated iron one scru- 
ple ; df extract of gentian and extract 
of uUavj, of each half a drachm J beat 
them to'^ether into a mass, and divide it 
into thirty falls, of which two may be 
taken lliree times a day. 

Take of decoction of Peruvian bark 
six ounces; of tincture of Peruvian 
l>a» k two fluidiMchins ; of aromatic con- 
ft*ct on ten grains; of aromatic spirit of 
ammonia ten drops. Mix. Two large 
spoofifuls to be taken daily. 

Take of Peruvian bark, in powder, 
half an ouihh^ ; sulphate of magnesia 
sis' d aclim*- ; rub them, together, and 
<livi(le into four patts, one to be takeu 
every two hours. For IntermUtents. 
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Take of carbonate of iton five gtktrilS) 
of powdered valerian half a draefitn ; 
syrup of ginger sufficient to make R 
bolus. 

Stimulants. 

Take of carbonate of ammonia half 
a drachm ; of peppermint water seven 
ounces; of syrup of orange peel half a 
fluidounce. An eighth part to be takeO 
for a dose in languors. 

Take of bruised mustard seed, and 
of horse radish root, sliced, of each six 
drachms; of boiling water one pint. 
Macerate for an hour and strain. Take 
of the strained liquor seven fiuidounces ; 
of aromatic spirit of ammonia half a 
flnidrachm ; of spirit of pimento half h 
fluidounce. Mix. Two large spoon- 
fuls to be taken three times a day. For 
Palsy, 

Take of camphor mixture, one fluid- 
ounce ; of spirit of sulphuric ether, two 
fluidrachms ; of compound tincture 0f 
cardamoms, four fluidrachms ; spirit of 
aniseed, six fluidrachms ; oil of caraway 
twelve drops ; syrup of ginger two 
fluidrachms^ of pepper mint- water six 
fluidounces. Mix. TJwo large spoon- 
fuls to be taken according to the ur- 
gency of the symptoms. For flatulent 
colic, 

Antispasmodics. 

Take of tincture of castor one fluid- 
drachm ; of sulphuric ether ten drop^ t 
of tincture of opium seven drops ; of 
cinnamon-water one fluidounce and 
half. Mix for a draught, to be taken 
three times a day. 

Take of powdered valerian- root One 
scruple; of ammoniated tincture of va- 
lerian, and of tincture of castor, ofcadh 
one fluid rachm ; of camphor mixture 
twelve fluidrachms. Mix fora drhu^ht 
to be taken three times a day. 

Narcotics. I 

Take of camphor twelve gi^airis ;'br 
extract of henbane eighteen jsfmins. ‘ let 
them be made into twelve jii lb, three' of 
which are to be taken every night. 

Take of extract of hemlock oh^ 
drachm ; of hemlock leaves dried 
powdered, a sufficient quantity todiake 
pills, each pill weighing two graini. 'Tti 
the beginning, the jaitient shbuTd ikke 
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ooe pill for ^ morning and 

night \ afterwards two, then three, and 
lastly, ibe dose should be increased to 
as much as he can bear. Given in 
icro/w/fl, schirruSf (^nd cancer. ♦ 

Take pf opium four grains; of ex- 
tract of henbane and of extract of hem- 
lock,, of each, fifteen grains, Let them 
be made into a mass, and divided into 
six pills, of which one should be taken 
every night. 

Take of camphor mixture one fluid- 
ounce ; of compound spirit of ether 
half a fluidrachm ; of tincture of opium 
ten drops; of syrup of while poppies 
one fluidrachm. Mix, for a araught 
to be taken at hed-time. 

Take of infusion of linseed six fluid- 
ounces ; of tincture of opium one flui- 
drachm, Mix for a clyster, 
ANTHKLMlNTiCS. 

Take of gamboge eight grains ; of 
suhmuriate of mercury five grains ; mu- 
cilage of gum Arabic suflicieut to form 
a bolus, to be taken in the morning. 
*Epr the Tape^wonn. 

Take of muriate of soda two ounces ; 
cochineal two scruples. Let them be 
powdered together. Half a drachm is a 
dose, to be taken in the morning. 

Take of camphor (dissolved in spirit 
of wine) one drachm ; of olive-oil, two 
fluidounces. Mix for a clyster, which 
should be administered every third 
night, three different times ; it should 
then be repeated every other night if 
there be occasion, four successive times. 
For the worms called Ascarides, 

We have thus given a short view of 
the materia medics, and of the most 
eligible mode of combining medicines. 
It can be hardly expected that the un- 
informed reader should be able at once, 
to apply these different recipes to the 
purposes for which they are intended ; 
but we venture to hope that after an at- 
U^p^ive study of our work, most of the 
forma here exhibited, may be made 
available fpr the alleviation of disease ; 
or even varied to suit the exigence of 
the case. 

caonpt quit this subject without 
impressing, li^oa the reader’s attention, 
the jrreot T^sponnbilit]f cf ^ving medi^ 


cine^ at all times ; and that it is m jch 
better in disease, to do notliing, than to 
give that, of the efficacy and utility ol 
which we are not fully awaie. In truth, 
as much knowledge is required to de- 
»termine when medicine ought not, as 
when it ought, to be given. The giving 
of it wantonly, or heedlessly, deserves, 
therefore, severe leprehension. 

It may be oppoituue here to observe, 
that the doses of mtdicinal substances 
mui^t be varied jK cording to the na- 
ture of the disease, the constitution, and 
age of the patient, &c. kc,; and that al- 
though we have given soifie general di- 
rections relative to this subject, under 
the article Dose, and also iiuder every 
separate article of the in.iteria medica ; 
yet, no rules which can he hud down, 
will embrace all the variety of cases 
in which it will be nece^sary to vary 
themoile and quantity in their Uilini* 
nistration. In such variation does much 
of the art of medicine consist, and 
which is best accjuired by experience. 
Nothing, however, is more erroneous 
than the sufiposition, that by increasing 
the dose of a medicine, we increase its 
efficacy, whcieas it should be home in 
mind, that many medicines differ from 
poisons, not in their but merely 

in their dose. Thus it is well known, 
that corrosive sublimate, and cvtMi arse- 
nic, in small doses, in the hands of the 
skilful, are powerful medicines, hut in 
large doses, they are destructive poi- 
sons. Fi\e grains of camphor act as a 
mild sedative, and slight diaphoretic, 
but twenty grains induce, nausea, and 
acta6*a stimulant. So again, ftpiuin 
in tooJarge doses, instead of p»'omoting, 
prevents sleep, and rather stimulates 
the bowels, than acts as a narcotic ; 
and in still 4arger doses, it is a destruc- 
tive poison. Again, two ounces ^)f 
many of the purging neutral salts, are 
apt to be emetic, one ounce even of 
alum, to be cathartic, and two drachms 
to be refrigerant ; in like manner, the 
preparations of antimony, cither vomit, 
purge, sweat, or are poisons, according 
to the quantity^exhibiti d. 

The operation of ificdicines is also in- 
fluenced by certain general circum- 
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stances, which should be constantly 
kept in mind when we determine the 
dose. These circumstances are, oge, 
scx^ temperament^ strength of the pa-- 
tient, habit, diet, climate, duration of 
the disease, state of the stomach, idio» 
spncrasp, perhaps the most important 
of all I and the variable activity of the 
medicinal substance itself: if the me- 
dicine be of the animal or vegetable 
kind, its variability is most common. 

Brandy, for example, a few ounces of 
which, taken in a state of health, will 
produce intoxication, when given on 
proper occasions, even in large doses, 
produces no such effect. See Bkandy, 

Women, in general, require smaller 
doses than men. Habit, or the con- 
tinued use of a medicine, generally di- 
minishes its power, although saline 
cathartics appear to be an excejition. 
Indeed, such effects have many medi- 
cines, which are habitually taken, that 
they frequently become of no use 
whatever, or are injurious. In this re- 
spect, the continued use of some medi- 
cines, and the continued use of some 
kinds of food, appear to be very nearly 
allied, so that variety in both, is often 
absolutely necessary to promote health. 

We have mentioned under the article 
Dose, the diminished gradation for 
children, but children will bear larger 
doses of calomel than even adults ; and 
many medicines which do not affect 
adults, although exhibited in consider- 
able quantities, prove injurious even in 
small doses, to children. 

.We* feel that we have extended this 
articlrf’to considerable length ; but, as 
it is most probably the last in our 
work, in which we shall have occasion to 
expatiate on the powers and operations 
of medicines, we persuatlfe ourselves, 
that in our anxiety to guard our readers 
in every possible way in their arfmiwis- 
tratlon medicines^ it will be found, as 
it is intended, a useful epitome of the 
art. See Pharmacy. 

Matrimony, See Love, Marriage, 
and HusBiNi) and Wife. 

MATTER, in physiology, whatever 
is extended, and capable of making re- 
sistance hence, because all bodies, 
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whether solid oi^ fluid, are extended, 
and do Resist, we conclude that they 
are materia), or made up of 
That matter is one and the same thing 
in atl bodies, and all its variety arises 
from the various forms and shapb in 
which we see it, is very probable, and 
may be concluded from a general ob- 
servation of the procedure ot nature, in 
the generation and destruction of bo- 
dies. Matter is often spoken of in phi- 
losophy, in opposition to mind, or our 
intellectual part. See Mind. 

Matweedy the sea. See Reed. 

MATWEED, Matgrass, or JVar- 
dns, a genus consisting of three species, 
thcjftriatfl, common to our heaths, the 
aristatoy indigenous to the south of Eu- 
rope, and the ciliaris, with grassy, flat, 
leaves. The first species is eaten by 
horses and goats, but rejected by cows 
and sheep. It is, moreover, a trouble- 
some weed, 

Maucauco. See Macauco. 

Mawseed, See Poppy. 

MAXILLA, in anatomy, the jaw. 
The lower jaw is called maxilla irferior^ 
the upper jaw maxilla superior. 

May., in botany. See Thorn. 

MAY-APPLE, or Podophyllumy si 
genus of creeping plants, consisting of 
two species, natives of North America. 
The calyx is three-leaved, petals nine, 
berry one-cel led, crowned with a stigma. 

MAY-FLY, Day-fly, ot Epheme- 
risy a genus of insects consisting of thir- 
ty-one species. These short-lived ani- 
mals are found every where about waters 
in the summer, and in their perfect state 
seldom live above a day ; some of them 
not an hour, during which time they 
perform all the functions of life, and 
answer all the purposes of nature. The 
larva lives under water, and is eaten bv 
trout, and other fishes. Eight species 
are found in our own country : the vul- 
gatOy or Common May- fly has reticii- 
late wings, spotted with brown ; body 
yellowish black : the female lays her 
eggs over water, which sink to the bot- 
tom by their own specific gravity. ' 

May-lily. See Li LY of the va htkr. 
MAY -WEED^ or Cd/«/(i, a 
of plants, consisting of twenty-tWo 
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cies, widely scattered over the globe, 
but chiefly Cape plants, or the south ot* 
Europe; they are all heibaceous an- 
nuals, about eight inches high, and 
adorned commonly wjth yellow flowets. 

A species of chamomile, the cotula 
fiPtida, is also called may-weed. 

MAZZARD, a species of wild cher- 
ry, small, and of a black colour. 

MEAD, a vinous liquor, prepared 
from honey and water. One of the best 
methods of making this liquor is the fol- 
lowing : into twelve gallons of water, 
slip the wliites of six eggs ; mix them 
well together, and to the mixture add 
twenty pounds of honey. Let the tiquor 
boil an hour, and when boiled, add 
cinnamon, ginger, clo\es, mace, and 
rosemary. As soon as it is cold, put 
a spoonful of yeast to it, and put it into 
a cask, keeping the vessel filled as it 
w'orks; when it has done working, stop 
It up close, and when fine, bottle it off 
for use. 

Another method : Put three pounds 
of the liucst lioney, to one gallon of 
water, and two lemon peels j boil it 
half an hour, letting it be well scum- 
med ; put in wlnle boiling, the lemon 
peel : work it ^\dh yeast ; then put the 
whole to stand lor five or six months; 
when it may be bottled off. If it is to 
be kept for several years, four pounds »)f 
honey should be put to each gallon of 
water. 

Mead is doul^tless an agreeable li- 
<|nor, but it generally cortainsa portion 
of uudeconiposed sugar, which al- 
ways incoinenicnt to dyspeptic pa- 
tients : rarelv, iiult tMl, will any of the 
sweet wines agree with a diseased sto- 
luacli. 

mead, or Meadow, generally sig- 
.nifies pasluie, or grass-land, that is an- 
i.uidly mown for hay. 

Tliere are three kinds of meadows | 
those on the banks of streams ; on the 
upland, or more elevated grounds ; and 
bog meadow. 

Were the first kind judiciously inun- 
dated, when the stream is turbid with 
earth or manure washed from it from the 
BUrroilt^din^ Country, they would be- 
' come excedi ngly fertile ; but as they 
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are rarely protected by embank ments* 
and fiequenlly overflow at improper 
seasons, the best grasses are destroyed,^ ^ 
and hence the herbage is often very in- 
different, The ordinary produce of 
cich meadow is, about one ton of hay 
per acre. 

The upland meadows of Middlesejt, 
by being manured with the rich soil of 
the metropolis, are of the first quality. 
The manure is almost universally laid 
on such land, about tbe nronth of Octo- 
ber, while it is suffi(‘iently dry to bear 
the drawing of loaded carts without in- 
jury, and when the heat of the •day is so 
moderated, as not to exhale the volatile 
parts of the dung. 

Meadow land for cow^s is, generally, 
mown two, or even three times in the 
summer. The grass is scarcely permit- 
ted to stand till the seedling stems fully 
rise, the great object in this case being to 
procure hay of a soft grass quality. It 
is generally mown the first time each 
season, early in May, from two to four 
weeks sooner than it would be advisable 
to do, if the hay were intended for the 
support of hmses, and for fattening cat- 
tle, In all other case*^, good farmers ne- 
ver think of mowing their meadow lands 
more than once a year, unless they have, 
or can easily procure, dung suflioientto 
cover the ground immediately after the 
second mowing. In general, however, 
when hay for horses and fat cattle is the 
object, it is thought most advisable to 
mow but once, and to feed all the after 
grass, with a view of increasing the prin- 
cipal crop of the following yea*\ And, 
indeed|by mowing land only once^veij 
year, unless moans be taken to manure 
it well, either by feeding large quantities 
of horned cattle on it during tljc winter 
season, or by^other manure, it soon be- 
comes poor and yields but an indiffeicnt 
quantity as well as quality, of grass. 
There are some exceptions, however, to 
this : rich land, which has been ft few 
years inclosed from the access of salt 
water, does not suffer byaniiual mow jpg, 
for many years, any detenorution ; ir- 
rigalcvl meadows form also another ex- 
ception. • 

In many hilly and pastoral districts 
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bog meoclowt are still 
considered by the farmer as an impor- 
Itiat'iictiiiiftition. In some cases the grass 
ik toreqlt thatit isdiflicult to convert it 
intd hay* To firevent its being consoli- 
daled in cocks, it must be frequently 
opened up, and when the weather per- 
anits^ completely exposed to the sun and 
wind. 

>" 'When the natural herbage is of a 
eoarser description, it may be put into 
small cocks in rather a green, or a damp 
etate, to as to go through the process of 
sweating, or a slight fermentation. The 
woody fibres in course hay, are thus ren- 
dered more palatable and nutricious, 
while its condition for becoming fodder, 
is Coiwiderttby improved : but wlien any 
warnitb becomes preceptible, if the 
weather will permit, the hay should be 
•pread out, and put into large cocks, the 
.moment it is in a dried state. 

’ In the moister districts of Scotland 
half hams are necessary, the construc- 
iBfiii of which is as open as possible, for 
the purpose of drying as well as preserv- 
ing hay. 

The quantity of hay per acre, on bog 
and moist meadows, is, of course, ex- 
ceedingly variable : but in the low land 
diatrictf of Somersetshire, we have 
known two tons of prime hay obtained, 
ol^n from one acre of such land. 

^ Meadows which are designed for hay, 

• and where manure is not to be obtained, 
will produce the best and most early 
gviiss, if winter haincdy that is, not fed by 
.mxHVtmh during the winter : in such 
..Caaes.it may be cut early, and with much 
tem ganger of impoverishing the land. 
See Hay. 

-cMEADOW GRASS, or Poa, a genus 
->df plants consisting of sixty -five species, 
^iscBttet'ec) overthe globe, siiyeen of which 
are cojbmoii to our own country : most 
9]^ thetnt forming an excellent and agree- 
.Table foodforcattle. The following are the 
flostaebiefiy cultivated ; the prafwi.«, or 
tSmoti^hiStalfced meadow grass, with a 
^d^uae panicle and spikelets, four-flow- 
aeedi , Tbe/riufo/w, or Rough -stalked 
incfldoit gi^'aas^.witJi dibits panicle and 
apikel^s, tbree-flqwered. Thea^aatico, 
or Water- reed grass, with a branched, 
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loose, erect panicle luid apik^ktoi atg- 
flowered, linetir. This is the largest af 
the British grasses, rising in m«i^by 
soils, and in waters, to the height of five 
or six feet : most cattle are fond of it, 
and will often so far plunge into stag- 
nant waters for it, as to endanger their 
lives. 

MEADOW-RUE, or Tkalictrum^ 
a genus of plants, comprehending twen- 
ty-three species, chiefly natives of Eu- 
rope, a few of Asia and America : the 
following are indigenous to our own 
country : the alpmum^ or Alpine mea- 
dow-rue ; the majus, or Larger inea- 
dow-rfie, with drooping flowers, found 
on our bushy hills ; the minuSt or Lesser 
meadow-rue, with panicled drooping 
flowers, found in our pastures; and the 
ftavum^ or Common yellow meadow- 
rue, with erect flowers, found in our 
meadows : the rhabarbarum pmiperum, 
of the old dispensatories. The root is 
said to be aperient and stomachic, and 
to approach in those respects the vir- 
tues of rhubarb. 

One or two of these, and several of 
the exotic kinds, are cultivated in our 
gardens. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, or Co/- 
chicum, a genus of plants, containing 
three species : the montanumy a native 
of Spain j — the variegatuniy a native of 
the Greek islands and the 

Autumnaley with fi'dt lanceolate leaves, 
common to the meadows of our own 
country. It is a perennial plant. Tire 
bulb is double, solid, large, egg-shaped, 
and covered with a brown membranous 
coat. The leaves, which appear iu spring, 
are radical and spear-shaped. They 
wither away entirely before the end qf 
summer, and are succeeded by the 
flower, which appears in Autumn^ with- 
out any leaves. There is no calyx. The 
corolla, which is of a pale lilac colour, 
motlle<i with deeper lilac, springs , di- 
rectly from the bulb, and consists pfo 
tube about five inches long, twp-thirds 
of which are sunk in the ground. . The 
fruit is a three-lobed, three-celled Ypp* 
sule. 

The bulb is the part used medico 
nally ; it is in greatest perfection after 
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tht leftt«»iii«appearin July, and before 
the flowers appear in Aiitomn, between 
whiHi periods it shonld be taken tip. It 
yiefds, when mature, on being cot trans- 
versely, a milky-looking acrid juice, 
which excoriates the fingers. It is used 
in infusions, either in wine, or in spirit. 
A deposit forms in the wine, which is 
extremely acrid, exciting nausea and 
griping, but it is not essential to the 
virtue of the medicine ; hence the bot- 
tle in which the medicine is kept, should 
never he shaken when it is poured out. 
The recent bulb has scarcely any odour ; 
but when dug up at the proper season, 
its taste is bitter, hot, extremel)^ acrid, 
producing a burning sensation in the 
stomach, even when taken in small 
quantity. This acrimony depends on 
an essential oil, which is dissipated by 
drying. Vinegar and wine best extract 
its active qualities. 

Meadow saffron possesses diuretic, 
purgative, and narcotic properties. In 
gout its efficacy has been fully ascer- 
*tained ; (See Gout.) and in allaying 
the pain, it may be almost said to pos- 
•ess a specific property. It operates on 
the bowels chiefly, and the nervous sys- 
tem. 

The dose in substance, is from half a 
grain to three grains of the recent bulb, 
made into a pill. 

The W iNE OF Meadow Saffron is 
made thus ! 

Take of the fresh root of meadow saf- 
fron sliced, one pound ; of sherry wine 
one pint. Macerate for three days and 
•train. When wanted for use, the clear 
wine only is to be poured off. The dose 
is from twenty to sixty drops. It is best 
to begin with the smallest quantity at 
first. The above is the form recom- 
mended by Srr Edward Home. Sec 
<^UA€R Medicines and Rheumatism. 

Virtegar <jf meadow saffron : take of 
the toot, (Imlbs) of fresh meadow saf- 
fron sliced one ounce ; of acetic acid, 
distilkd vinegar, one pint ; proof spirit 
w fiuidounce. Macerate the meadow 
srfron root with the viiregur, in a eo« 
vered glass vessel, for twenty-four hours, 
Hirti t^Kpress, und iiellhe liqnor aside, 
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that tbefeculoDciosmaywiftiBide; 
add the spirit to the clear liquor 

It is given as a diuretic in ascites ml 
hydrotborax ; it may be also given in 
gout. The dose is from half a floM- 
^rachm to one fluid rachm, united with 
honey, or in any bland fluid. 

The flowers of meadow saflpen are 
said to be poisonous to cattle. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have taken this medicine in m over 
dose, see Poisons. 

Meadow Saxifrage. See S AXI F a agc. 

Meadow sweet. See Dropwort. 

McaL See Bread and Flour* 

Meah, See Breakfast, Dinner, 
and Supper. 

Mealy Tree. See Guelder-rose. 

MEASE, five hundred herrings. 

MEASLES, or Rubeola^ hcoiitagiout 
and eruptive disease, attacking the con- 
stitution, but once. It is distinguished 
by considerable fever, preceded by shiver- 
ing, attended with thirst, hoarseness, a 
frequent, hoarse, dry, cough, and often, 
with some difficulty of breathing. The 
eye-lids are also somewhat swelled ^ the 
eyes a little inflamed, discharging tears, 
frequent sneezing, and other eaturrhai 
symptoms, indicating an inflammatory 
disease, which it strictly is. It is also 
attended with drowsiness. The erup- 
tion, commonly appears on the skin 
the fourth day, first on the face, and 
then successively on the lower parts of 
the body ; it is at first in small red pim- 
ples, but soon after a number of these 
appear in clusters ; it retains its redness, 
or increases for two days ; on th^ third, 
the redness changes to a brownii^ red, 
and in a day or two more it disappears, 
a mealy scaling off of the skin taking 
place. During the whole time of the 
eruption, tjje face is somewhat tUrgid, 
but seldom considerably swelled. 

Soineiirnes, after the eruption has ap- 
peared, the lever ceases entirely ; but 
inoi-e commonly it continues, or is in- 
creased, and does not cease till after the 
peeling, or desquamation of the skin, 
and e\*en then it docs not always ceirse ; 
and the <?ough, very commonly, conti- 
nues much longer.. It wwaelimes «s- 
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suitiettheappeftrance ofmimfiainmation 
of the lung^> and which most probabiy 

< III ordinary cases, keepinf' the pa- 
tient cool, avoiding all aniinal food, aud 
every kind of fermented, or stimulatiiiff 
liquor, with an oroasional dose of Epsom 
salts, will be sufficient to obviate the in- 
conveniences attendant on this disease ; 
but when it is more violent, it will re- 
quire an ex [>erienced medical attendant. 

Bleeding is one of the chief remedies 
to which recourse must be had. It is to 
be employed moi’e or less, according to 
tlk> urgency of the symptoms, cough, 
and difficulty of breathing: although 
cooling purgatives will often be of ser- 
vice. The dry cough may be alleviated 
by the use of deniiilceuts ; but blisters 
applied to the sternum, particularly after 
the inflammatory stage is passed, are ex- 
cellent to remove the oppression of 
the breathing. Acidulated <lrinks, such 
us lemonade, tamarind tea, £cc. may be 
taken in almost every stage of the com- 
plaint with advantage, hut particularty 
whilst any symptoms of inflammation 
jremain. In the latter stages of the dis- 
ease, where there is tliirst, with great de- 
bility, and want of appetite, we have 
known rough, strong, old cider, given 
to children to allay the thirst, to have an 
excellent effect, and to supersecle lor 
some days the use of any other aliment. 

Whenever, ilieiefore, children are at- 
tacked by this complaint, and they are 
more commonly attacked by it than 
adults, an exposure to cool air, the avoid- 
ing cvf ail oniirial food, and a saline 
purg^, such as a dose of Epsom, or Glau- 
licr's salts, given at the first attack, pro- 
imselhebest ultimate resultof thedisease. 

It is not in general fatal, but it may 
be mude so by a hot regimen, improper 
food, and a conflned, close situation; 
hdnce It h very often fatal in the con- 
tined dwellings of the poor, in crowded 
towuB^ and hence the necessity of vcnti^ 
and pwte air. See CoNTASioii. 

• MfiASURC, in a legal and commer- 
cial sense, denotes a certain proportion, 
or quantity, of any rommodity, whether 
diy or lix^ttid. Xhe itistruments by 
wliidi these quantities are ascertained, 
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are called measures, an account of which 
will be found under their different names 
in the order of the alphabet. See Peck, 
Bushel, Gallon, Ell, Yard, &c. 

Measures are either longitudinal, as 
an inch, foot i Sjc, or of capacity for both 
dry and liquid articles, tt&peck, pint,^c» 

The measures of capacity are in this 
country very differentia diff’eient places, 
producing much inconvenience and un- 
certainty. See Bushel. 

MEAT. See Fibrin and Flesh. 

MECHAN ICS, that branch of prac- 
tical mathematics, which considers mo- 
tion aud the moving powers, their nature 
and laws, with their effects on machines. 
It is to this science that our manufac- 
tures are so deeply indebted for I heir 
present improvement, state, and great 
powers of dispatch. See Manui'ac- 
TURES. 

MECIK^ACAN, the root of an 
Aiiiencan species of the eoiivolviilus, 
formerly in the materia mediea, l)ui 
unimportant, it being now supei.^eded 
by jalap. 

fvj E( JON 1 UM, in anatomy, the black 
thick excrement discharged by the child 
shortly after its birth. 

Meconium i^ also a name formerly 
given to the dried juice of the white 
pofipy. It was similar in its properties 
to opium. 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, a 
double membrane, formed by a dupli- 
cature of the pleura, and dividing the 
thorax into two parts. 

Medicaf^o, or Medick, See Lucern. 

MEDICINE, the art or science of 
curing diseases. 

Considerable difference of opinion lias 
existed, and still continue!? to ex^^t, M,*f 
lative to the theory of this imp >it.mt 
art. Nor can we be expected to set' le 1 1 e 
discordancies. Whilst on the one hand, 
Brpwn, Darwin, and their followers, 
contend, that two orders only of general 
diseases are to be found, others seeni to 
consider every disease occurring in the 
individual, as sui generis, or one to be 
treated according to its peculiar symp?^ 
toms, and not as being referable to any 
order. It must be admitted, Itowev^^r, 
that the most abundant evidence is in 
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favour of the outlines of the Brunonian 
system. This system is not that which 
has obtained professedly among the 
medical practitioners of Great Britain ; 
and it was unfortunate for it, that the 
personal character of its author was by 
no means favourable to its general ac- 
ceptance ; but we cannot agree with a 
respectable modern medical writer, that 
it is now nearly fallen into deserved ob- 
livion, On the contrary, unless we have 
greatly mistaken the medical practice 
of this country, althoi^h our physi- 
cians quote the name of Cullen, they, 
in innumerable instances, act upon tlie 
system, if not the authority, of BffowN. 
It is true Brown’s system has over- 
turned, or attempts to overturn, that 
ingenious, and to all [tractical purposes, 
useless classification, which Cullen, 
with so much parade of learning, at- 
tempts to teach ; but wo think that 
there is not one candid medical profes- 
sor in the world, who will deny the 
uierit of simplicity to Brown’s, and of 
complexity and uuintelligtbility to Cul- 
len’s system. This is an age m which 
men are to be no longer deceived by 
names, by learned terms, or the dicla 
of the acade.nician : and even Medi- 
cine, in her strong hold of mvstery and 
academic pomp, must ultimately give 
way to common sense and the know- 
ledge which is abroad. 

Whilst we make these comments, we 
are aware, that it would be much more 
to our purpose, in a Family Cyclojiae- 
dia, to lay down some unerring outlines, 
by which the practice of tliis important 
art could be regnhited ; but we are 
obliged toconfess, that if it be not found 
in Brown’s system, it is to be found no 
where else ; that it is invariably to be 
found in his system, we are, however, 
neither so stupid as to believe nor to as- 
sert. At the same time we think that 
common, as well as good sense, must 
discover in the diseases which afflict 
mankind, innumerable corroborations 
of the chief outlines of Brown’s theory. 
As we have given a concise account of 
this theory under our article Bruno- 
nian System, we need not enlarge up- 
on it again here j and as we know no 
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other theory which can be*praaticaliyL. 
useful to our readers, we have nothing 
further to add than merely to refer 
them in the practice of medicine, which 
is certainly of the greatest importance, 
teethe mode of treatment of the several 
diseases in the order of the alphabet ; 
and to Electricity, Excitability,^ 
Excitement, Galvanism, Irrita- 
bility, Materia Medica, &c. &r. 

MEDICIN E CH EST, a chest divi- 
ded into various compartments, to hold 
bottles, ^^c. for tlie purpose of contain- 
ing medn ine. Every family sliouid be 
provided with one of these cjiests, as 
the}' are, on every account, convenient, 
and are usually made sons to be porta- 
ble. Tliey should always be furnislied 
with a lock, to prevent indiscreet per- 
sons from having access to them, and 
they should contain such meduMues as 
are mote immediately useful ui a family ; 
such as Epsom salts, m.ignesia, caloineU 
conserve of loses, compound colocynth 
pills, Peruvian haik, rhubarb, senna, 
gum arubic, chamomile flowers, carbo- 
nate of ammonia, comfiouncl spirit of 
ammonia, solution of carbonate of am- 
monia, comfimind spirit of lavender, 
oil of cinnamon, oil of peppermint ; 
(both these for making cinnamon and 
peppeiiiiint water,) compound tincture 
of benjamin, tincture f»f opium, pare- 
goric elixir, sty ptic tinciuie, linseed and 
olive Oil, castor oil, lime water, lead 
plaster, iialbaiium plaster, red precipi- 
tate, yellow basil icon, calamine cerate, 
Spamsli flies, or blister plaster, savin 
cerate, spermaceti cerate, lint, Ityitber, 
and a bolus knife ; tapioca, sago,^rrow 
root, pearl barley, and isinglass j a clys- 
ter pipe and bladder, and an ivory sy- 
ringe. See Pharmacy. 

MEDLAil, or Mtspilus, a genua 
which woulci be with more piopriety 
arranged together, under iraUrgus^ br 
THORN, and to which all the medlars in 
fact belong. It consists altogether of 
between twenty and thirty species, chief- 
ly North America, a few European And 
Asiatic plants j we shall only notice her« 
the following : 

The Germaitica, qr common medlar, 
is unarmed, having lanceolate, some- 
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it m iNl^d ^ b«i fc^uiMi mldiil crar hedg^, 

btIMhis fr« It is ttsoiiUy pnfpvf 

jilted . -by grafting on the comrnw 
whit« thorn (»ee TnoRff.) The fmit 
is knowiif the &ze of a t^maM 
api^0« 'tnKi not eatable till it isappa* 
ent|)r about to decay : it is generally 
plucked fpom the treti n\ October, and 
wheneaten* is said to be astringent, but 
this is, we think, iiKorrect. 

The -/flponica, or Lo-quat, is a spe-^ 
ciesoC the medlar, lately cultivated with 
suooesb. in this country. It is a native 
of Japtin and the southern parts of Chi«> 
nUhi ^ In its natural stale, it is a tree of 
sojEue magnitude, and great beauty. 
The flowers have a delicate scent, 
resoimbling the Itawlhorn flower ; the 
sbupe^ of the fruit is oval, somewhat 
liko R OTall apricot ; it is of a very de- 
licntot pale orange hue, partially tin- 
ted with and covered with a fine 
down i it IS about one inch and a quar- 
ter by one inch in diameter. Although 
it.BlHiy bo kept with care, in the open 
ground jo this country, it requires the 
heat of a stove to make it bear fruit. 

The chnmce-meftpUuSi is unarmed, and 
has ovate, acutely serrate, glabrous 
leaves. This plant bears a red fruit, 
which is called Downy medlar, or bas- 
tard quince. 

Ti»cotoneaster^ or Dwarf quince. 

For the rest of the species of this ge- 
nus worthy of note, see Thorn. 

MEDULLA, the marrow ; it implies 
also the pith of vegetables. 

MtduUa tpinaiis. See Sr i N a l M a R- 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA, in 
am^toiny a medullary contiiiuation of the 
iiuder fwrt of the cerebrum and cere- 
beUufii, connecting the bcain with the 
spinq), marrow, i^e Brain. 

M&DUSAt in zoology, a genusof the 
clata, |vorms^, having a gelatinous orbicu- 
lar J^y,. mpfl generally flat underneath. 
The geUtinouB mass constituting the 
-oCiilifiereQt figures, furuisb* 
ed .^ith afuis, or tentacular processes, 
pr<;ii^edaqg.froai the loader surface 4 this* 
lacm4tli|^ies when touched, came m 
sli^t tingling and red nets, and are 
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usually denominerted sea*v»ett)ei!^ 
are supposed to constitute tlie thief 
food of ottacoous mammals; moat of 
them shine with great splendor in the 
water. Fort) -four species hiive been 
dehcribed ; the gieater number with a 
small body ; a few with ciltalo ribs. 
They are scattered over the waters of the 
globe ; ten of ttiem common to out own 
(Oust. Some contract into the shape of 
a pigeon's egg, others an apple, a tiut- 
meg, or half a cherry. Their colour ts 
generally biueish, reddish, or yellowish 
brown j texture transparent or hyaline. 
Some of them are very splendid in IhO 
wateri‘ especially the noctiluca^ an inha- 
bitant of the Atlanticand Mediterranean 
seas ; it wanders in large groups, 
milling the water; and if shaken in sea- 
water it emits considerable sparks of 
light. 

MELANCHOLY, a disease in wWoh 
the mind is affected with gloomy, 
and painful emotions, or with some Ofiie 
painful emotion, and arising opparentio 
from inadequate causes ; but which, i^ 
vertheless, originates either in some Af- 
fection of the brain, and then is xnmkif 
a species of insanity ; or from some dis- 
ease in the stomach, or other viscera, ait* 
tended with dyspepsia, and is, in such 
case, usually denommaled hypochondri- 
asis. The cure of melancholy must, of 
course, depend upon its cause, and the 
order of diseases to which it might be- 
long. See Hypochondriasis, and In- 
sanity. 

Meiasses. See Sugar. 
MELIC-GRASS, Kopg-grasb, or 
Melica^ a genus of plants comprising 
nine species, natives of Europe, the 
Cape, or South America; three common 
to the woods, mountains, or hogs, of odY 
own country. The species most worltiy of 
notice is the nutans^ which grows wild 
on our mountains, smd is used in the 
Hebrides, as h material fur ropes for 
fishing-nets, as it will remoiii long in 
the water without rotting. 

MELILOT, or Trifoltam MeUlot %9 
offitinaik, A species of Trefoil, for- 
merly in the materia medira^ and dis^ 
tiDguished by its strong and peewhar 
smeU, but it is of very trifling efficacy. 
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MHiilite. Sec Bitiimek. 

Melon. See Cucumber. 

Melon* the water, See Gourd. 

MEMBRANE, in anatomy, a thin 
ex^panded sulwitHiicre, composed of cel- 
lular texture, whose elastic fibres are so 
arrUn^ed, and woven together, as to allow 
of great pliability. The membranes of 
the body are various, such are the skin, 
peritoneum, pleura, dura mater, &c. &c. 
• Memorandum* See Common-place 
Boor. 

MEMORY, that faculty of the mind 
which consists in the rcfietition or revi- 
val of impressions or ideas previously 
received. 

The memory is one of those funda- 
mental powers of the mind without 
which there could be no intellectual ope- 
ration* The comparing faculty could 
not exist without memory, and hence, 
whjii’e the memory is weak, the judg- 
ment must be more or less defective. 
The memory may, however, be much 
ii^^proved by practice, and the introduc- 
tion of proper habits* 

The memory of some persons is sur- 
prisingly tenacious; yet there is a cou- 
taut disposition in the mind to lo^ethe 
imprC'.biona winch we ha-e received, un- 
less they are eccasioually revived by our 
attention being turned to the objects, or 
to kiniilarones, which originally proiluced 
them. Those ideas which are often re- 
freshed by a frecjiient return of the 
■' objcipts or actions which produce them, 
fix themselves best in the memory, 
and remain longest there. And the 
impressions of sensible objects are, in ge- 
neral, much licUer remembered than 
tlioee of purely mental ones. Thus, when 
we read a description of a plant, or of 
a iflower, or 6fa machine, in a book, we 
shall not remember either of them so 
wjtiH as we shall when they nx^seen by us. 

It is the same when we read a tragedy 
abounding in fine thought, and striking 
incident, but when we see it performed 
on the stage by living characters, the 
ini presaions which we receive from it, 
are much, more vigorous and lasting* 
Tiie^saine holds good in the acquisition 
of> many, sciencea:Rad for this reaaoiiy 
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they are taught much better by lectu^ai, 
with exemplification^ than by skXmh 
and solitary reading. Hence also rmadU 
ing aloud, is a great help to memory. 

Attention and repetition are, theremre, 
essential to the improvement of the me- 
mory ; and when men complain of a de^ 
ficiency of this faculty, it wilt be often 
found to be nothing more than a neglect 
and inattention to particular subjects 
concerning which thev have not ta- 
terestad themselves, fn truth, to ex- 
pect to retain in the memory any art or 
science without effort, and without fre^ 
quent repetition, is little less thairabsardl. 

To assist the memory many methods 
have been proposed, besides thecomnotm 
practice of making memorandums^ 
which every person who cun read and 
write is in the habit of doing ; they aPc; 
for the most part, ineffectual. The best 
way to obtain a good memory is doubt* 
less by a constant and moderate exercise 
of it, by living temperately, not only in 
eating, drinking, and sleep, but in M 
due employment and exercise of all the 
animal functions. Intemperance of all 
kinds, and excess of passion, are exceed^ 
ingly prejudicial to the memory, io 
that we rarely meet with au intemperate 
person, whose memory is clear and te*^ 
nacious. 

MENORRHAGIA, an immode*^ 
rate flow of the menses* See MfcH* 

STRUATION. ^ 

Menses. See Menstruation. 

M EN STRUATION. From the 
uterusofevery healthy woman who is not 
in astute of pregnancy, or wbodoe^l not 
give suck* there is a discharge of a jlntd • 
rehembling blood, at certain perMh, 
from the time of puberty, to the ap- 
proach of old age ; and from the pe- ' 
riods or returiw of this discharge bleiikg 
very often monthly, it is called men<^' 
struation* There are, however^ niiiay 
exceptions to this definition* It is said; ' 
that some women never menstrutde^;^ 
some menstruate while theycootinbe'^^ 
give suck j atid^hersare said to metl^ 
stxuRte during pregnancy ; some 
said to menstrua^ in early 
others in old age ; but Audi dKaehatgeb 



may^ with more propriety, be called 
iiV'pTbid : the definition, therefore, is 
'^‘ienferally correct. 

^ At whatever tiftie of life this dis- 
charge coines on, a female is said to he 
at puberty. The early or late appear- 
j4nce of this discharge may depend oiAhe 
climate, the constitution, the mode of 
life, food, and upon the manners of 
those with whom young females asso- 
ciate. In Greece, and other warm coun- 
tries, girls begin to menstruate at 
eight, nine, and ten years of age; but 
as we advance to the northern climates 
there is a gradual protraction of the time 
till we come to Lapland, where the pe- 
riod is considerably later, tlie discharge 
in smaller quantity, at long intervals, 
and sometimes only in the summer. 

' In this country, the commencement 
of menstruation is usuall}’ from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth year, and 
'sometimes at a later [leriod, without any 
signs of disease ; Imt a luxuriou‘< edu- 
cation, sleeping on down bed>, sitting 
in hot rooms, will induce this dis- 
charge at a more earlier period. The 
usual period of its cessation in this cli- 
' mate is between the age of forty and 
fifty ; but sometimes much later* Wo- 
men who do not menstruate do not bear 
children* 

In general, where a young person 
uses a proper quantity of exercise in the 
open air, and is otherwise regular in her 
habits, this discharge begins without 
inconvenience, and continues its perifKli- 
Ctil coiuse,with few if any interruptions, 
till inarriagc. But when there is either 
a weakness in the constitution itself, or 
bab habits are induced, an obstruction 
of thiscustomary and natural evacuation 
takes place, and disease of a serious na- 
ture is often the result. This disease 
is usually called Ameno/Hiceat of which 
^Chlorosis is a species, see that article. 
The’ powder of the leaves of savine in 
thiscomplaint isa powerful remedy, and 
also its essential oil. See Juniper. Itis 
shid' that, in menstrual obstructions, 
f)l(*eding is often an efficient remedy; 
but Vve entertain serious doubts relative 
totheuse of this evacirant. What is said 
iibder Chlorosis,’ as well as Appetite, 
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Dyspepsia, and Hysteria, is deserv- 
ing particular attention, and need not 
therefore be repeated here. The tepid 
or warm bath may be of considerable 
service. 

Exercise of various kinds in obstructed 
menstruation, is one of the chief reme- 
dies, such as dancing, riding on horse- 
back, &c. proportioned, of course, to the 
strength and constitution of the patient. 
In some young females, who have never 
menstruated, although arrived in other 
respects at the age of puberty, the hy- 
men is found occasionally, though sel- 
dom, imperforated, so that the patient 
suffers much pain from the distension of 
the parts, with many strange symptoms 
and suspicions, injurious to her reputa* 
tion. In such case, an operation must 
be performed by a surgeon, to set free 
the confined contents of the uterus. 

Menorrhagia^ or an immoderate flux 
of this evacuation, may be produced by 
various cause's ; such as too stimulant 
food and drink ; violent straining of the 
body j violent exercise, particulaily 
dancing j blows on the abdomen j vio- 
lent passions ; excessive indulgence in 
sexual intercourse ; costiveness; Ircquent 
abortions ; frequent child-bearing ; diffi- 
cult and tedious labours, &:c. Some 
of these causes are completely within 
the power of the patient herself, and 
should be most sedulously attended to ; 
but in this complaint, us well as in 
suppressed menses, if it become serious 
and alarming, medical advice should 
at once be had. 

As, however, patients are not always 
disposed to consult a medical atten- 
dant in this complaint, if an excessive 
discharge has come on, it should be mo- 
derated as much as possible by abstain- 
ing from all exercise at its access, or 
during its continuance ; by avoiding an 
eiect posture as much as possible j by 
shunning external heat, warm chambers, 
and soft beds ; by using a light aud 
cooling diet ; by an .adoption of sex- 
ual abstinence, and by obviating cos- 
tiveuess with the gentlest laxatives. See 
Abortion, Fluor-albus, aud Par- 
turition. 

The period of the cessation of the 
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menses is generally considered one of the 
most cricical in female existence, and 
should be watched with extreme care ; 
more especially is it so where a great de- 
parture from the salutary habits of 
wholesome exercise in the open air has 
taken places and where, at the same time, 
sedentary employment and luxurious li* 
ving tend to introduce a morbid state of 
the system, against which we cannot be 
too much on our guard. At such pe- 
riods, the bowels should be kept most 
carefully relaxed 3 and, most probably, 
a few ounces of blood may occasionally 
be taken away, with considerable bene- 
fit : the state of the general health 
must, however, iu some degree, deter- 
mine this. All intelligent female will 
not fail at such period, to be more 
guarded in her general habits, and be 
particularly circumspect as to her food 
and drink 3 whatever tends to disturb 
the functions of the stomach, is pecu- 
liarly injurious; and, therefore, the 
state of that organ demands in this, as 
well as On many other occasions, par- 
ticular attention. 

MENSTKUUM, a liquid employea 
as a solvent of various bodies. It is a 
term u^cd chiefly in chemistry. The 
principal menstruums are water, acids, 
vinous sjiirits, oils, and alkaline liquors. 

MERCURY, or Quicksilver. See 
Quicksi i.vkr. 

MFilRCCRy, ov Mercurialls, a ge- 
nus ot plants, consisting of six species, 
tour Kuiopcan, one Cochin Chinese, 
one a Ca|>e plant 3 two common to our 
own wastes and hedges 3 the perenniSf 
or Dog’s mercury, with a simple stem, 
rough leaves, and a creeping root, when 
very young, is an innoxious esculent; 
but towards the middle of summer and 
nutnmii, highly poisonous; and has 
often produced great mischief by ha- 
ving been mistaken for chenopody. The 
annua, has glabrous leaves, and a cross- 
armt.d stern • it is used as a purgative, 
under various forms, by the French. 
See French Mercury. 

merganser, or Mergnsy a ge- 
nus of birds, consisting of ten species, 
five of which are couui.on to our own 
‘Country, the rest natives of Europe or 
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America. The bill is t6o?hefl, cylin- 
drical, hooked at the point ; hostrils 
small, oval, in the middle of the hilt 3 
feet four toed ; the outer toe longest. 
They are as follow : the ciicullattisy or 
Chested merganser, body above brown, 
beneath white. The merganser y or 
Goosander, is subcrcsted, white ; hen^t 
neck, upper part of the breast and 
wings, glossy black; tail cineieous; 
feeds on fish ; flesh rancid ; builds some- 
times, on trees, but generally among 
rocks. The castor, or Dun-diver, is 
crested, cinereous. The serralor, or 
Red-breasted merganser, with*pen(^ent 
crest: two other varieties, Theimpe- 
rialls, or Imperial goosander, inhabits 
Sardinia ; size of a goose, The^Mc/- 
lus. Smew, or White nun. The mU 
nnlus, or Minute merganser, fourteen 
inches and a half long. The furcifer, 
or Fork-tailed merganser. The /u,scns, 
or Brow n merganser, is crested. The 
cceruleus, or Blue merganser. 

These birds, with few ext eptions, are 
of a middle size, between that of a goose 
and a duc k. They swallow, with un- 
distinguibhing voracity, tishes by tar 
too large to enter entire into the sto- 
mach ; and hence, while the one end 
is digesting in the msophagus, the other 
often remains in the throat. They are 
the most destructive of all birds which 
plunder the waters : tlieir flesh is, how- 
ever, very indifferent. 

MERINO, a species of sheep, ori- 
ginally reared in Spain, and extremely 
valuable, for their production of fine 
wool. See Sheep. • 

M ERIT, in morals, has been uaual- 
I) defined that conduct which deserves 
icwfird. The best merit, however, is 
tl»at which consists in a discharge of 
uuiies, and tbe best leward is the con- 
viction of llie understanding that those 
duties have been performed. At no 
time, whilst we act virtuously, Can we 
do more than our duty ; and a reward 
for doing that which is our duty is pre- 
posterous. Undoubtedly, the perfor- 
mance of most of our duties, is accom- 
panied with plea^surable sensations, and 
in (his sen^c, virtue is, -generally, its own 
reward : hut by setting a high value 
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upim our ffMIntI actioo«« ami coiMider- 
them NS mich, that tiiey may be 
fmftamed or not, merely at the trill, 
|jleasure, or caprice of the individual, 
end if they are performed, expecting 
a reward that justice ought not to de- 
OUiiidt the virtue of the action is de- 
stroyed ; which, though good tn itself, 
at far as concerns the motives of the 
actor, originates in vice : in other words, 
it is ambition directed to a selfish and 
bad end. It is, undoubtedly, pleasant 
to be rewarded with the approbation of 
oar feUow-men in the discharge of our 
duties ; , but our motives are not al« 
ways so apparent to others, as to our- 
•elves $ and if we expect even that spe- 
cies of reward, we shall often be disap- 
pointed. The principal reward, there- 
fore, which a good man will expect, and 
of which he may be sure, is the appro- 
bation of his own mind. 

Merlin. See Falcon. 
illera/a.SeeBLAcKBiRDand Thrush. 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, the 
mambrnneous viscus in the cavity of 
the abdomen, attached to the vertebras 
of the loins, and to which the intestines 
adhere. It is formed by a duplicature 
of the peritonaeum, and contains within 
it adipose membrane, lacteals, lympha- 
tics, glands, arteries, veins, and nerves. 
Its use is to sustain the intestines in 
such a manner, that they possess both 
mobility and firinness ; to support and 
conduct with safety the blood vessels, 
Ac, &c. ; to fix the glands, and give an 
external coat to the intestines. 

The mesentery is liable to consider- 
ably derangement. In young children, 
a diseased state of the glands of the 
mesentery generally precedes or ac- 
companies scrofula, rickets, &c, ; one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
mch diseased state is considerable swel- 
lUigt and distension of the abdomen ; 
we oave reason to believe, that this dis- 
aaie is sometimes accompimied with 
hydrooeiihalua, Costiveneas is a very 
commoD attendant ; it should be olv 
fiatad by octwsioiid doses of magnesia 
and rhubarb ; interposing, occasionally, 
• grain or two of ealoiiid. Air, exer- 
and the tepid, or warm bath, with 
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nourishing food, afford the best gleans 
for its removal 

The in/fl<mnnuian of the mesentery, 
is, it is said, in children, by no means a 
rare occurrence ; but tlie difficult of 
distinguishing it is great. Bteemng, 
or the application of leeches to the 
swelled part of the abdomen will be ne- 
cessary. Light, and slightly stimula- 
ting food, such as barley water, sweet 
whev, &c. should be given. 

Mesocolon, m anatomy, that 
portion of the mesentery to which the 
colon is attached. 

METACARPUS, that part of the 
hand between the wrist and the fingers. 

METALS, in mineralogy, sub- 
stances forming a distinct class from all 
other bodies, and characterized by their 
perfect opacity, peculiar splendor, 
density, and specific gravity. They 
are excellent conductors of heat and of 
electricity. 

The metals constitute a ntimeroui 
and important class of simple substan- 
ces. Many of them have been know n 
to mankind for ages, some are of more 
recent discovery, and the existence of 
several others has been denionslrated 
within the last twenty years. The me- 
tals at present known, are forty-two in 
number ; Gold, Silver, Copper, lion. 
Mercury, Tin, Lead, Zinc, Bismuth, 
Antimony, Arsenic, Cobalt, Platinum, 
Nickel, Manganese, Tungsten, Telluri* 
uin. Molybdenum, Uranium, TiiunL 
um. Chromium, Columbium, Patta« 
dium, Rhodium, Iridium, Osmium, 
Cerium, Potassium, Sodium, Lithium, 
Barium, Calcium, Strontium, Mag* 
nesium, Silicium, Alumium, Yttrium, 
Glucium, Zirconium; Thorinum, Se- 
lenium, and Cadmium. 

Among the metaU, some are malteuT 
hie, others brittle* Malleability, or the 
capacity of being extended by the ham- 
mer, belongs to the following metals, 
in the order following : Gold, Sil- 
ver, Copper, Tin, Cadmium, Platiotiin, 
Lead, Zinc, Iron, Nickel, Palladium* 
Potassium, Sodium, and frozen Mer* 
cu^, are also malleable. 

The malleable metals are also duetik, 
that is, they may bedrawQ out into « ires- 
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Til^ m according to diwti- 

lity as Mlows : Gold, Silver, Platinum, 
Iron, Copper, Zinc, Tm, Lead, Ni<fk- 
el,and Palladium, 

The tenacUif ot* the metals varies very 
considerably. The following are the 
weights capable of being sustained by 
wires, -,ij-V^ths of a line in diameter. 


A wire of Iron supports, 

lbs. decimal 
avoird.pails. 
549,250 

Copper . , . . . 

302,278 

Platinum .. , 

, . 274,3-20 

Silver 

.. 187,137 

Gold . 

. 150,753 

Zinc 

. 109,54a 

Tin 

. 34,630 

Lead 

. 27,621 


The following metals are brittle : an- 
timony, ar8enic,l3i sin u th ,cei*i u tn ,ch rmne, 
cobaltjcolumbium, manganese, molyb- 
denum, tellurium, tungsten, titanium, 
and uranium. 

. ,,,]!i}ipneor the metals are very hard, 
6oft as to yield to the nail. 
Th^ are, all ausceptibie of fusion by 
heat, but the temperatures at which 
they liquify are extremely various. Mer- 
cury is fluid at all common teiOpera- 
tures, and requires to be cooled to 39° 
degrees below that of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
n,>A»jieter, before it congeals. Potas- 
.sipm melts at J50% rodium at 200°, ar- 
sfjpic at 360\ tin at 450°, lead at 6'00°, 
rinc at 700*, and antimony at 800°. Sil- 
ver, gold, and copper, require a bright 
Cberiy*red heat 3 iron, nickel, and co^ 
^)t, a white heat 3 manganese and pal- 
ladium an intense white heat ; molyb- 
dcnuin,uranium, tungsten, and chrome, 
aqe only imperfectly agglutinated at 
the highest tein()eraturesof our furnaces; 
and titanium, cerium, osmium, iridium, 
ihodium, platinum and columbium, 
require the intense beat produced by 
qn^Dflaiiied current of oxygen or hydro- 
geOt or that of galvanic electriciiy. 

! At higher temperatures than those re- 
quited for their fusion, many of the 
pnetuU W volatile,‘and may be distilled 
il^flose vessels« Mercury, arsenic, potas*- 
sium, tellurium, and zinc, are volatile at 
heati,, Gold and silver are 
. wvcrtod ^into iKQpwuF when exposed to 
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the intense heat of the focus nf a burn« 
ing lens I and several of the metals^l 
and evaporate vnder similar circae|k- 
stances. 

When the metals are exposed ^ or- 
dinary temperatures to the actkka 
gxygeo, or of common air, they are very 
differently affected. If the gas bp> per- 
fectly dry, very few of them suf!^ any 
change unloss boated in it;.tl)eY^'than 
lose their metallic cliaracters,.analorin 
a very important series of compouuds, 
rallal Qxides* A few of the metals, 
however, resist the action of heat < and 
air so completely, that tf^ey^ may^ he 
kept in fusion in an open Gruclb^ lbr 
many hours, without undergoing imy 
change. This is the case with gold said 
silver, and a few others, hence they^ have 
been called perfect metals 3 they may, 
however, be oxidized by the gcAvanic 
flame, or by passing a strong electric 
shock through them when drawn i^to a 
fine wire. 

Each metal combines with a certain 
definite quantity of oxygen ; and whose 
the same metal unites with it in more 
than one proportion, in the second^ third, 
and other compounds, it is a multipte 
of that of the first ; thus 100 parts of 
mercury combine with four of oxygen tio 
produce the protoxide^ and with 8 to 
produce the peroxide* Copper also 
forms two oxides in the one, 12,5’ nf 
oxygen are united to 100 of metttl, 
and ill the other 25. ^ 

For further particulars, relative to 
the metals, see them under each bead in 
the order of the alphabet. Platinum, 
Gold, Silver, &c, • 

METALLURGY, theact of wdikw 
ing metallic substances from a state of 
ore and pyrite, to a state of perfect me- 
tallization. metals, and the various 
articles relative to each separate metai 
throughout our work. * 

METAPHYSICS, in its ino-t con*- 
fined sense, the doctrine of mental phe- 
nomena and operations, it is not^oiitlf 
intention to enlarge upon this 
but merely to observe, 4bat a gre4l^q|Ml 
has been written about the mind” M ^^91^ 
little purposed Too many phi|o s »p%?8l 
bare supposed^ that thq lurtheMlie||^ 
3 E 
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from common sense and the 
jreorta! tippVeheiisioti of mankind, iti 
their s|>.'c‘iilations upon this subject, the 
nearer tney approached to truth, whereas 
we believe the contrary inference may 
he too often with justice deduced. 
For practical purposes, what we have ^o 
observe on this head, willbe found under 
the articles Idra, Mind, Reason, &c, 
]M KTATARSUS, that part of the 
foot [)etween the tarsus and the toes. 

MEIEORIC STONE, a stone, 
consistin;^ of iron and nickel, which has 
fallen from the atmosphere to the earth 
at v*rirlo\is times, and in different coun- 
tries of the Horld, under circumstaucts 
so well authenticated as to leave no 
doubt of the fact. Nothin^f is, lu>w(‘ver, 
known of the source or origin of such 
bodies; it lias been ascertained, upon 
the uiobt satisfactory and indisputable 
evidence, that they are not of terrestrial 
f irniatioii. Some pfiilosophers have sup- 
’posed that they are projected from a 
volcano in the moon, and others, with 
perhaps more probabibh', suppose they 
arc foimed in the atmosphere by chemi- 
cal combination and the ayjencies of 
ma^iietisin, or the electric fluid. See 
Iron. 

METEOROLOGY, the doctrine 
of the [)}ienoii)enaof the atmosphere, or, 
in more common lan^ua^^e, the science 
of the weather, deduced from accurate 
and extensive ol)servatioij. 

This science is still in its infancy, al- 
though most certainly deservin'; the at- 
tention of mankind, and particularly of 
the ai^riculturist. The phenomena of 
the atmosphere may be arranj'ed under 
fiva heads: the alterations which occur 
in the weight of the air, those which 
tak(‘ place in its ti nijscr.iture, the 
changes prodiieeil by rain and evapora- 
tion, the excessive agitaljon to which it 
js frequently subject, and tlie pheno- 
mena ariMiig from electric and other 
causes. See Barometer, Weather, 
Wind, &c, 

Methf^lin, See Mead. 

METHOD, regularity, order. No- 
thing is more advantageous in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge than method ; 
^0 in regard to the convenience and dis- 
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patcii of business, or aflhirs of any kind, 
method is abisolutely necc-saiy, if we 
mean to make theuio^t of our nine and 
our abilities. A habit of method should 
therefore be constantly pressed upon tlie 
attention oftheyoimg and inexperienced. 

MEW, a species of gull. 

MEZEHKON, or Daphne Meze^ 
rCMWi, one of the thirty species of the 
genus Dapjine. Tlie plants of this 
tribe are chiefly European, many Asia- 
tic, some of which have lateral and ter- 
minal flowers. The following are those 
most deserving of notice : 

The Mezervum, or Common meze- 
reon, grows wild in England and the 
North’ of Europe j but for medical use, 
and as an ornamental shrub, it is culti- 
vated ill gaidens. Its flowers, which 
are a palish lilac, and of an exquisite 
sce-nt, expand in January or February, 
before the leaves. Tlite bciiies aie red. 
It is a hardy plant, seldom ex< eeding 
four feet in heiglit, most ('omuionly less 
than two. There are four varieties, 
one with white flowers and jellow ber- 
ries. But their medicinal effects ajipear 
to be the same. 

For medical use, the roots are dug 
up in Antunin, after the leaves have 
fallen. 'The inner bark of (*very part 
of this plant, when fiesh, is \er\ acrid, 
producing inflammation, vesication, and 
a discharge of seiiirn wlieu apjilied to 
the skin. The berries are equally acrid, 
acting, if eaten, as a corrosive ^loison. 
The bark veiains its acrimony when 
dried. It yields its virtues to wMter and 
vinegar, o[)eratiiig as a stimulating 
diaphoietic, incieasing the general ar- 
terial action, and determining power- 
fully to the surface; but it is apt to 
disorder the [nirnie viae, and to produce 
vomiting and fiurgmg. It is occasion- 
ally employed as a stimulus to ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers. It has also been chewi d 
with advantage in a diflTiculty of swal- 
lowing, occasioned by paralysis. As the 
virtue resides only in tlie baik, the root 
should be sliced longitudinally. It is 
used occasionally for chronic' rheuina- 
tisni, SCI ofulons swellings, and lepra; 
and has been ^upposed eflficarious in 
the cure of ^yplnlis. The dose iu feub- 
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stance is from one grain to ten. The 
bark is an ingredient in the compound 
decoction of sai>ap'drilla. See Sarsa- 
PAIULLA, When the discharge fioin 
issues cannot be obtained by Common 
means, slices of the fresh iiark of the 
root are steeped in \inegar for twenty- 
four hours, and a small portion of the 
bark laid on the issue for one night, 
the pea being previously removed. 

It is said that an excellent red lake 
may be prepaied fioin the lipe berries 
of this plant. 

Tlie Thtfmelcpa, or Milk-wojt leaved 
daphne, is a native of Spam, a decidu- 
ous shrub, about three feet high^ the 
flowers, which appear in March, aieof a 
greeni.^li hue, and aie succeeded by jeU 
low berrie'.. 

The Laureoluy Common spurge 
laurel, or Evergreen daphne, is found 
in our own woods, as well us in those of 
Cennany and Switzerland. The flowers 
appear in January and continue till 
April, accompanied with a pleasant per- 
fume. 

The CnUlium, Gnidinin, or Flax- 
leaved daphne, is a native of Italy and 
Spain. The or Al[)iue daphm*, 

IS a native of Ealy and the Alps. The 
01 Odoron.n (ia[)line, exceeding all 
the rest of the inhe for the (.‘xquisite 
perfuim' of its flower, is a native of 
China aij<{ J ip.in. it must be cultivated 
in this country as a green-iiou.se plant. 

The mezeuon and its varieties, are 
btsl propagated by sowing the seeds or 
berries as st)()|j as they become perfectly 
rij e. In these beds the young jilants 
may lemain till the second uittumii, 
when tliey should be transplanted tilher 
in nursery rows, or wheie they are to re- 
main. Most of the oilier sjietics may 
beincieased both by sieds, layers of the 
young shoots, and by cuttings. The 
last sort can only be jiropagated by 
seeds ol.tained from its native country ; 
they must be sown in u iiot bed m the 
spring, and afterwards placed in a green- 
house. 

MIASM, or Miasma, a matter, aris- 
ing irom putrifying vegetables and other 
substances, suppQsedto produce various 
diseases. 
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MICA, a genus of fligllluceoiis 
eaiths, consisting piincipally of alumina 
and silica, with a little magnesia ai d 
oxide of iion. Its texture is lamellar, 
and it is easily split into thin, flexilile, 
elastic, tnmspavent plates. It is so soft 
as*readily to \ icld to the nail ; it is some- 
times met with crystallized, in four and 
six-sided prisms. Its usual colours are 
shades of brown and grey ; sometimes it 
is red, and sometimes black. In some 
parts of Siberia, mica is copiously quar- 
ried, !md is employed as a substitute 
for glass in windows and lanterns. The 
extreme tenacity of the plates in^o wfliich 
it may be divided, and their elasticity, 
renders it very useful for the enclosure 
of ol)jecls to be submitted to micros- 
copic inspi‘clioii. It is fusible bel’oie 
the blow pipe, into a whitish, or coloured 
enamel. Nine species have been de- 
scnlied ; as follow : the memhranacea^ 
Glimmer, Glist, orMuscovy talc ; trans- 
parent, with large parallel elastic, easily 
sepaiable piates ; found in Malabar, Si- 
beria, lins'sia, hinland, France, and 
near Geneva ; often substituted for 
glas**. Th(* lamiuosoy Fissile, or semi- 
pellucid mica, found m the granites of 
ptinieval niouiitams, generally smoke- 
colour or black. The squamosa, or 
scaly mica, found eveiy wlieie in gra- 
nite and other 'vton€\s, intermixed among 
their coinfjoi enf parts in almost iimu- 
meiMble hucft and colours. The undu- 
/a/a, or a\y mica, found in lln^mine# 
of Dalccarba. The hemisphcnrica, or 
liemispliHMic mica, is found in Fin- 
land. Tin' siTKifd, or Striated mic(>, is 
fo n n ( 1 i n Sa x ? ) n y . The vrystaUina, o r C^ - 
btal mica, in six sided tubles, is found 
in the mines id* Dalecarlia, in Salsburg, 
and Zinnwalden The priarnatica, or 
Prismatic mica, is brown, with nine- 
sideii piisms, ^’onnd in Ifie muies of 
Saxony. '^I'he lipidoUthus, or Le})ido- 
lile, or Lilalite, with sraitered, flat, 
roller i I) g, pale, violet scales. 

MICHAELMAS, or Fkast of St. 
Michael, one of the quai ter days of 
the year, being the 2t/th of September. 

MICHAELMAS DAISY, Star* 
WORT, or Aster, a genus of plants, em- 
bracing more than one hundred apeciilr 
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.scattered over the They may he 

snt>-<iivuleii into nioro or less •shrubby ; 
[jC! b.ieeous ; ^'teni, one or two ttoweied ; 
leavtb linear or lanceolate, entire ; leaves 
heart-shaped and ovate, b^errate ; leaves 
ovate, entire ; leaves lanceolate, the lower 
more or less serrate ; leaves pinnate. 
Of these tlie only native species of our 
own country is the trifolium^ found oc- 
casionally on our muddy shores. 

Many of the roois of these species are 
perennial, with annual stalks. They are 
best propagated liy paitin^ the roots at 
alrijOKt any period between Septenil>er 
an<l Mareliv 

MlCHOMETRIi, an instrument, 
hy the help of whieh the apparent ina*^- 
nitude of objects viewed through teles- 
copes or microscopes, are measured with 
great exactness. The general {)nnciple 
of tills instrument is, that it moves a fine 
wire parallel to itself in the jilane of 
the picture of an object formed in the 
telescojie, and thus measures its perpen- 
dicular distance from a wire fixed in 
the same filane. 

MICROSCOPE, an optical instru- 
ment, composed of lenses or mirrors, 
by means of which small objects are 
made to appear larger than they do to 
the naked eye. Microscopes are distin- 
guished into simple and compound, or 
single and double. Simple, or single 
microscopes, are such as consist of a 
single lens, or a single spherule; and a 
compound microscope^ consists of seve- 
ral lense-duly combined ; othei varieties 
of tl.i., instriiineiit have been contrived : 
hence reflecting microscopes, water mi- 
cro* ^opes, &,c. 

jyic{r:fl\ Sec I >i tPHliAGM. 

Mil rCitt, one of the quarter 
days of the v<‘ar, hv ini; the ^ 4th of June. 

MiHWlEEiLY, the, obstetric art. 
Tiie prac*'.x,e of this art is, wc think, in 
lb IS country, too much restricted to 
male practitioners : i.id ed, decorum 
would always consign it to the liandsof 
females, and wisdom never to those of 
males, unless under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances <^f difficulty and danger. 
We do not know^ why females could not 
suitably educated to practise this 
art generally^ with as much success as 
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tire other sex : we fear, however, that 
fashion, the nervous irritability, and 
fears of tlie ladies themselves, operate 
more powerfully than reason in this 
affair. The practical observations which 
we have to make upon this snljeet, will 
be more approfiriate under Parturi- 
tion, to uhieh, as well as to Abor- 
tion, Infancy, Menstruation, and 
Prkonancy, we rei’er. 

MIGNONHT'TE, or Reseda odo- 
rata, an annual plant, a native of Har- 
bar\ , well known in oui finwer gardens, 
and blossonniig at various seasons of 
the year, depending upon tlie time at 
winch It IS sown, tlie plic e where the 
tilaiit is kept, &e. When so\mi late in 
the summer, it w ill cont.nne to lilos^'orn 
through tile winter if kept v\ithin doors, 
or in a green-house ; and if sown early, 
provided the blossoms be eonst'intly 
cropped, so that it does not perfect its 
seed, the [dant will become a sort of 
biennia), and continue to blossofii 
through the winter, or even longer. Jt 
is one of the most agreeable garden 
flowers, and is always reared from seed 
without either trouble oi difficulty. See 
Weed. 

Ariotlier species, called free migno-^ 
nettey also an annual plant, with a taller 
and more woody stalk, is occasionally 
found in our gardens, and forms a plea- 
sant variety, but its smell is inferior to 
the last. It is most easily propagated ; 
generally, after Once in the garden, 
without either care or cnlMire. 

MIGRATION OF Birds. It now 
appears generally ai’mitted, that many 
different kinds of birds annually 
from one countiy to another, and spend 
the summer or the winter wlieicit is 
most agreeable to tiu in ; imd that even 
the buds of onr own island wmII seek the 
most distant southern regions of Africa, 
when dnected by peculiar instinct tu 
leave ll'elr own country. It has ]t>ng 
been an ofnnion also pretty generally 
received, that swallows reside during 
the winter season in th6 warm southern 
legions. The causes for such migra- 
tions of the feathered tribe, appear to 
be a defect of food at certain seasons of 
tlie \eai\, tlie want of a scfure asylum 
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during incubation, and nutrition, and 
cold. 

Of the tribe of CrowSf the hooded 
crow migrates regularly v.ilh the wood- 
cock. It inhabits iNorth ibitain the 
wliole year ; a few^ aie mikI to breed an- 
nually ill Dartmoor in De\onshire. It 
bieedh also in Sweden and Austria. 

T1 le Cuckoo disa()|)eais early in Au- 
tumn, but continues long after it ceases 
its cry, wliich is about the end of June, 
Its retreat, as well as lliat of the Wry” 
vcck, is unknown. 

. The Hoopoe vomes to England, but 
by accident. It breeds in Ger^iany. 
The whole tribe of Carouse, except the 
Quails lives here all the year round ; 
that bud t iiher leaves us, or retires to 
the •'ea c('a>,ts. 

Of Pif^eonsy some few of the ring 
doves breed heie, but the greatest part 
Cjuit the country in the spring, most 
probably for Sweden. The Turtle also 
most probably leaves us, or at least 
changes its jilace, removing to the south- 
ern counties. 

The Stare breeds here ; but from 
their numbeis in winter, it is probable 
that many n»»grate to Sweden in the 
spring. Of Tnriishes^ihe FieldfurCyawd 
tli^ Redw’mi^y pass their summer in Nor- 
way. These two, and the Royston crow, 
are the only birds which regularly and 
constantly migrate into England, and 
do not breed here. The hawfinch and 
cro«.sbill come here at uncertain tunes. 

I'he C/ia//mT, appears annually about 
Edinburgh in fiocks during winter. In 
South Britain it is an accidental visi- 
tant. Grosbeaks and Crossbills come 
here but seldom they breed in Aus- 
tria. The Fine Grosbeak breeds pro- 
bably in the Highlands of Scotland. 

All the genus of Bunting’s inhabit 
England throughout the year, except 
the Greater hrambling^ which ib forced 
here from the north in severe seasons. 

All the Finches^ except the Siskin^ 
continue in some parts of the kingdom. 
Linnets siiift their quarters, breeding in 
one part of the island and removiirg 
witll their young to another. The Sis- 
kin, an irregular visitant, is said to come 
from Russia 
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Of fhe Larks f Flycatchers^ Wagtails y 
and Warblers, only part of them quit 
these kingdoms, though the seasons of 
migration is the same in all. The 
nightingale, black-ca}>, fly-catclier, wil- 
low-wren, wheat-ear, and white-throat, 
leave us before winter, while the small 
anti delicate golden -crested wren, braves 
our severest frosts. The migrants of this 
genus continue longC'^t in the southern 
countries. Spain, or the South of France, 
is probably their winter asylum, 

Oi' Swallows and Goat suckers, every 
species disappear at tlie approach of 
winter. 

Of the vast variety of water fowl 
which frequents Great Britain, few are 
known to breed here. The cause is most 
probably from their timidity, and a de- 
sire of secure retreat. Many birds which 
now migrate, remained in this country 
formerly throughout the year : the in- 
crease of population is, we presume, the 
cause of this difference. But those which 
build ill inaccessible rocks are still 
found with us in vast numbers. 

Of HeronSf the common kind and 
the bittern never leave us j tlic w bite 
heron is uncommon, and its visits un- 
certain. The curlew breeds sometimes 
on our mountains ; it is probable, how- 
ever, that the greater part retire in sum- 
mer to other countries ; the whmhrel 
breeds on the Grampian bills. 

The Woodcock breeds in the moist 
woods of Sweden and other cold coun- 
tries. Snipes breed here, but the great- 
est part retires elsewhere, as do every 
other species of this genus. 

Of the Sandpipers, the lapwing con- 
tinues here the whole year • the rr/ff 
breeds here, but retires in wint(‘rj the 
red shank and sandpiper breed in this 
country, and*reside here. The rest are 
absent during summer. * 

The Long-legged Plover and Sander- 
ling, visit us only in the winter 5 the 
dotterel in spring and autumn ; yet it 
docs not appear to bree'H in South Bri- 
tain. The Norfolk plover and Sea lark 
breed in England. The Green plover, 
breeds on the mountains of the North 
of England, on the Grampian hills. 
Every species of tiie genus of curlews. 
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won(lco(^ks, 6andplf)ers, and plovers, 
winch forsake us in the spriui^, retire to 
SA’edeu, Poland, Prussia, Norway and 
Lapland to breed ; as soon as the young 
can fly they return to us again. 

Every species of the Rail and Galtl- 
nuley continue with us the whole year ; 
the land-rail excepted, which is not seen 
in winter ; it retires most probably to 
Spain. 

Phalaropes visit us but seldom ; they 
bretd in Lajilaiul and the Arctic regi- 
ons. The crested the black and 

while glebe, and tlie little grebe, breed 
witli us, and never migrate ; the others 
occasionally visit ns, and bleed in Lap- 
land. 

The Avoccts breed near Foss-dike in 
Lincolnshire, but (put their quaiters in 
winter, at which time tliey are shot in 
diftcrent parts of the kingdom, which 
they vi‘‘it not legidaily, but ac<*iden- 
taljy. 

The Cheat Ai(k, or Penguin, some- 
times breeds in St. Kilda. The auk, 
guillemot, and puftin, inhabit most of 
the maritime cl ifls of Great Bi’itain, in 
amazing numbers, (luring snunner. The 
black guilhnnot breeds in the Buss, J^le 
St. Kilda, and in LIuudid no rocks. The 
winter residence of the lesser guillemot, 
and black- biiiul auk, is the Fiith of 
Forth, but of the rest is not well known. 

The Divers breed chiefly in the lakes 
of Sweden and Lapland, and in some 
countries near the pole ; some possibly 
breed in the north of Scothuid and its 
isles. ^ 

The Terns breed here, but leave us 
in w^'inter. Gf the Petrels y the fulmar 
breeds in St. Kilda, and continues 
there tlie whole year, except September 
^nd a part of October. The shearwater 
visitlS the Isle of Man in April, breeds 
there, and leaving it in August or begin- 
ning of September, disperses over all 
parts' of the Atlantic Ocean. The storm-^ 
finch is seen at all distances from land, 
on the same va#t watery track ; nor is 
it ever found near the shore, except by 
accident or in the breeding season : it 
breeds on St. KiJda. 

The Mergansers fill the Lapland 
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lakes during summer. A few, possibly, 
breed m the North of Scotland. 

Of the numerous species of Ducksy 
few breed here : the swan and goose, 
the shield duck, or burrough duck, the 
eid^r duck, a few shoveleens, garganies, 
and teals, and a very small portion of 
the wild ducks. The rest contribute to 
form that amazing multitude of water 
fowl that annual iy repair from most 
parts of Europe, to the woods and lakes 
of Lapland and other Arctic regions, 
there to perform the functions of incu- 
bation and nutrition in full security. 
They, and their young quit their ii trcat 
in September, and disperse tlicm-^tlv^s 
over Europe. With us they ap|)ear the 
beginning of October, circulate first 
round our shores, and, when compelled 
by severe frost, betake themselves to our 
lakes and rivers. 

The Cormorant and shag breed on 
most of our high rocks ; the gannet in 
some of the Scotch isles and on the 
coast of Kerry : the two first continue 
on our shores the whole year ; the gau- 
net is found ail round the seas of Great 
Britain, and even as far as the Tagus. 

Of the numerous species of fowl here 
emmierated, it may be observed, how 
few entrust themselves to us in the 
breeding season, and what a distant 
flight they make to perform tlie fust 
great dictate of nature. Theie set'ms 
to be scarcely any but what uc ha\e 
traced to Lapland, a country of hike.-, 
rivers, swamps, and Alps, covered with 
thick and gloomy forests, which afioui 
shelter during summer to these fowls, 
which ill winter disperse over the great- 
est part of Europe, Jn those Arctic 
regions, by reason of the thickness of 
the woods, the ground remains moist 
and penetrable to the woodcocks and 
other slender-billed fowl ; and for the 
web-footed birds, the waters afford larvas 
innumerable of the tormenting gnat. 
The days there are long ; ard the beau- 
tiful ineteorous nights, indulge them 
with every opportunity of collecting so 
minute a food, whilst mankind is very 
sparingly scattered over that vast norths 
ern waste. 
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Mildew. See Mould. 

MILE, a term applied to the dis- 
tance of eif^ht furlongs. The English 
statute mile is 80 chdiiis, 1/60 '^ards, 
or 52S()fett. I'he following table con- 
tains the lengtli of the mile in use 
among the principal nations in Europe, 
in geometrical fiaces, 60,000 of which 
make a degree ol the equator. 

Geometrical paces. 

Mile of Husiia .... 750 

Italy .... 1000 

England . . . 1200 

Scotland and Ireland 1500 
Germany . . . 400 |) 

Poland .... 3000 

Sweden .... 5000 
Denmark . . . 5000 

Hungary .... (iOOO 
Spain .... 3428 

Old league of France . . 1500 

Idle small league ibid . , 2000 

Tlie mean league ibid. . . 2500 
The gieat league ibid. . . 3000 

. Milfoil. SeeYAKRow. 

MILIARY FEVEK, or Miliaria, 
a fever accompanied with eruptions, re- 
sembling mi I let -seed. It is distinguish- 
ed at it.s commencement by considera- 
ble coidness and rigor, succeeded by 
great heat, much anxiety, and freijuent 
sighing, followed by profuse perspira- 
tion, of <i strong and peculiar smell, 
preceded by a sense of prick ii^g, as of 
pins’ points in the skin, d he eruption 
appears sooner or later, in d liferent per- 
sons, but at no determinate period ; first 
on the neck and breast, in small red 
pimples, which, in two da>s, become 
white vesicles, desquamate, and are suc- 
cceded by fiesh pimple*,. It affects 
both sexes, and per^'Cns of all ages and 
constitutions j but females of a delicate 
habit are most liable to it, particularly 
in childbed. Very vndeiit symptom'^, 
such as coma, delinnm, and convul- 
sions, attend occasionally this fever, in 
which case, it sometimes proves fatal, 
A numerous eruption indicates more 
danger than a scanty one ; it being 
steady, is also a more favourable syin- 
tom, than its frequently disappearing 
and coming out again ; and it is more 
favourable wh^ri the places covered with 
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the eruption appear swelled and stretch- 
ed, than when tin y remain fiacci<l. 

As this dise ase is genei.dly ac<‘firnpa- 
nied with danger, the best medical ad- 
vice slu'iild at once be had. 

• It may, however, be useful to ob- 
serve, that, besides the crujitioii itself, 
a peculiar symptom in this complaint is 
the sweating which always precedes and 
accoinpanits it. It is not, liowever, con- 
tagious, but is nevertheless one concern- 
ing w^nch, as to its natuie, very different 
opinions have been formed. From its 
arising very often in persons who have 
been previously weakened by large 
evacuations, |) irticnhn ly of blood, there 
is good groiiiid for concluding tliat it is 
one of trO‘>e nninerous diseases of de- 
bility which require stimuluiiLS for their 
cure. Indeed, some wiitershave treated 
theslow^ neivon^. and miliary fever un- 
dei one head, considering the eruption 
itself as always a symptomatic and acci- 
deiitul aHVcliou. The mode of treat- 
ment, when a physician is not employ- 
ed, mav therefore With propriety be the 
same as that which we have described 
under Typhus mitior, ox nervous fe- 
ver, whi(‘h see. 

MILK, a fluid secreted by peculiar 
glands m the female of various animals, 
and designed to nourish their young in 
the early f art (,f life. It is of an opa- 
que while eolonr, a mild saccharine 
taste, and e.sligl'llv aromatic smell. It 
is separa’ad immediately from the 
breasts or nddei^ of the female of man, 
quadrupeds, and cetaceous aniiiiafs. It 
difl’eis greatly m quality in the different 
animals, and u infer diflerent circum* 
stances. 

The milk of tlie female of the human 
subject who suckles, living upon vege- 
to-animal food, never acesces, nor co- 
agulates spontaneously, although ex- 
posed for many weeks to the heat of a 
furnace; but it evaporates gradually in 
an open vessel, and the last drop conti- 
nues sweet and bland ; but if mixed or 
boiled with Vinegar, juice of lemons, 
cream of tartar, or taken into the hu- 
man stomach, it does acesce. It is co- 
agulated with the acid of salt, or of 
nitre, and by the acid gastric juice of 
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the infant. The milk of a suckling 
woriHin f»ho lives upon vegetable food 
only, like cow’s milk, easily, and of its 
own accord, acesces, and is acted upon 
by all coagulating substances, like the 
milk of other animals. * 

The milk varies also, at different pe- 
riods of the day in the same female ; 
and it is said that the best time for giv* 
ing suck, is about the fourth or fifth 
hour afler meals ; but we cannot avoid 
thinking, that this is a refinement on 
the maternal process of suck 1 Mg to 
which neither a mother, nor common 
sense, will ever conform. 

The milk secreted immediately after 
delivery is of a thin serous nature, and 
purges the bowels of the infant, which 
it appears wisely designed it should do ; 
and hence the folly of those persons 
who omit to place the child to the 
breast for many hours after it is born. 
It soon, however, becomes thicker and 
more nutricious, and the loiiger the 
nurse suckles, the thicker the milk is 
secreted. See Infancit. 

Cow*s milk, varies in specific gravity, 
from 1018, to 1020. It boils at a tern* 
perature a little above that at which 
water boils, and freezes at 32°. When 
allowed to remain a few hours at rest, 
a thick unctuous liquid collects upon 
ila surface, called cream ; the colour of 
the remaining milk becomes blueish- 
white, and when heated to about 100°, 
with a little rennet, it readily separates 
into a coagulum or curd, and a serum 
or whey. In this way the three princi- 
pal constituents of milk are separable 
from feach other. 

With cream is made butter* See 
Butter. 

The curd of milk has the leading pro- 
perties of coagulated albunfen, and, like 
tbat principle, is coagulable by alcohol 
and acids, and is also similarly affect- 
ed by galvanic electricity : heat slowly 
produces the same effect ; and by boil- 
ing milk, the albumen separates in suc- 
cessive films. Curd in combination with 
various proportions of butter constitutes 
the varieties of cheese. See Cheese. 

Whey, is a transparent thin fluid, of 
a pale yellow colour, and a sweetish 


flavour; by evaporation, it affords a 
minute quantity of saline matter, and a 
consnlerable portion of sugar of milk* 
7'his last may be obtained in white 
rhomboidal crystals, of a saeet taste, 
and soluble in seven parts of water at 
()0°, but insoluble in alcohol. When 
exposed to heat it affords nearly the same 
products as common sugar. When 
it is heated with nitric acid, it affords a 
peculiar acid, which is analogous to the 
acid obtained from gum. It is not crys- 
tallizable, and is sparingly soluble in 
water, requiring 60 parts at 212*. It is 
called^ the Saceholactic acid. It com- 
bines with the metallic oxides, and 
forms a class of salts called saccholates. 

When milk or whey are exposed to a 
temperature between Co and 80, they 
undergo a spontaneous change, attend- 
ed by a production of an acid which has 
been termed lactic acid. This acid, if it 
be not the acetic acid originally, it is 
said to become so by combination with 
a base, and subsequent separation by 
sulphuric acid. 

In some cases, whey may be made to 
undergo the vinous fermentation; and 
the Tartars, it is said, prepare a kind of 
wine from the whey of mare^s milk, 
which they call koumiss. 

GoaVs milk, is very thick, yellowish, 
and pleasantly flavoured ; it will keep 
along time withUkit growing sour, or 
sensibly changing. It yields by agita- 
tion, a very solid and wliite butter. It 
also abounds in curd, but it possesses a 
small quantity of sugar. 

Sheep's rnilk, resembles cow’s very 
closely in taste and appearance ; it yields 
abundance of butter, but it always re- 
mains soft ; the quantity of curd is 
large ; which has a very fat and unctu- 
ous appearance, and a peculiar taste. 

Mare^s milk, is thin and insipid, and 
does not coagulate with vinegar ; it is re- 
markable for the small quantity of 
cream which it gives, and the extreme 
difficulty of separating the butter from 
it by agitation. 

All these s])ecie8 of milk resemble 
each other essentially in the number, 
and general chemical nature of the in- 
gredients ; but there is 3*^ eat diversity 
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in their respective proportions. Thus 
cow's and sheep's milk yield cream easi* 
ly by repose, the consistence of which is 
greater than in the others, and the but- 
ter of which separates more perfectly. 
There is an equal difference in the con- 
sistence of the curd j that from cows 
and sheep being dense, and readily se- 
parating from the usual coagulatintr 
substances ; while the curd from asses’ 
Skud mare's milk always remains thin 
and of nearly a creamy consistence. 

Of milk as an article of food for young 
children, it is impossible to speak too 
highly, because it is that food which na- 
ture herself has immediately [novided. 
In general, however, the milk of the hu- 
man breast is not needed for healthy 
children, more than for the first six or 
eight months of their existence ; the last 
period may even be more than sufficient, 
provided the child is in good health, 
and has two teeth in each jaw : and it 
appears to us that when both these in- 
dications are present, no child should be 
suckled longer : indeed, from pretty ex- 
tensive observation, we are persuaded 
that by longer suckling, disease either of 
the child or of the mother is very often 
induced, and therefore long suckling 
should be most carefully avoided : the 
milk is neither suitable forihcstomach of 
the child, nor is the mother herself in a 
suitable state to secrete it. After wean- 
good cow's milk is a very proper 
succedanenmwhen mixed with bread.for 
the milk of the mother, 

Of milk as food for adults we cannot 
speak so highly. There are persons to 
be found who live almost entirely on 
cow’s milk, but we think that its sepa- 
rated constitutents, \\z. butter and 
cheese eaten wnth bread, and whe\ , when 
sweet, drunk occasioi ally for the quench- 
ing of thirst, are much more wholesome 
articles of diet for persons in licalth. In 
some diseases, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, a milk diet hasiinquestion- 
advantageous; sour milk 
hy all means be avoided. 

1 he milk sold in the metropolis is 
generally so bad, that it is to be regret- 
ted any person can be found to purchase 
accounts Ij^ve been published 


as to the inodein which it is 'adulterated, 
it is said that even poi'^onous ingredi- 
ents are occasionally mixed with it. We 
believe, however, that the chief, perhaps 
only adulteration, is water, 

» Milk-J'ever. See Breasts, inflamm A- 

TION of. 

Milk-house. See Dairy-house, but- 
ter, and CHEESE. 

Milk-thistle. See Thistle. 

MILK- VETCH, Goat’s Thorn, 
Liqi^orice-Vetch, OTjstragaluStiiga. 

mis of leguminous plants comprising 
one hundred and seventy-three species, 
which may be subdivided uito those 
with leafy stems, erect ; flowers axil- 
lary ; spikes cylindric axillary, sessile, 
or nearly so 5 stems leafy, erect spikes 
ami racemes peduiicled ; stems leafy 
diffuse, leaflets placed in whorls ; scape 
naked, with a leafy stem, and shrubs or 
undershoots with the petioles perma- 
nent and becoming spinous. Three 
only of the species, the glycyphyllusy 
common sweet milk vetch, wild liquo- 
rice or liquorice cock’s-head, found in our 
w’oods ; the hypoglottisy on our heath ; 
and the uralensisy on the mountains of 
Scotland. The common milk-vetch and 
the last have been recommended as win- 
ter fodder for cattle. 

The root of the excapus, or stemless 
milk-vetch is said to cure confirmed sy- 
philis, especially when in the form of 
nodes, accompanied with nocturnal 
pains. 

The Tragacantha, is the plant which 
affords the gum tragacanth of the shops. 
See Gum. 

Milk- fV eed. See Pa rsley , \^ii ld. 

MlLK-WORT,or PolygaluyO. genus 
of plants, consisting of seventy-six spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe, which may 
be thus subdivided : floweih with a crest, 
or pencil-like appendage ; flowers n^it 
crested, shrubby ; beard le&s herbaceous^ 
with the stem quite simple ; bearded 
herbaceous, with the stern blanched.. 
The following aie the most entitled to* 
notice : 

The Vulgarist or Common milk-wort, 
found in our pastures ; the root is si- 
milar in taste to the senega^ mentioned 
below^ but much weaker, the leaves are 
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very bitter ; a bandful infused in wine, 

is said to be a gentle purge. 

The Amara, or Bitter milk-wort, is 
indigenous to the south of Europe, with 
larger leaves than the preceding. It 
has been used in pulmonary consump- 
tions ; its virtues are balsamic, demul- 
cent, and corroborant. 

The Senega^ or Rattle snake root. 
See Rattle snake root. 

The Myrtifolia^ or Myrtle leaved 
milk-wort, with a shrubby stem,' four 
or five feet high, having large crested 
flow^ers white without, purple within ; a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
the chamcebuxus^ or Box-leaved milk- 
wort, with a slender, branchy, woody, 
stalk, about a foot high ; the leaves aie 
oblong, lanceolate, acute j the flowers, 
white without, purplish, intermixed with 
yellow, within ; a native of Austria, 
are cultivated in our gardens. The 
first is best propagated by seeds ; and 
the last by dividing its creeping roots. 

MILL, a machine used Wn rinding 
corn, and various other pin looses. It is 
distinguished by diflerent names, accord- 
ing to its nature or its uses. Thus we 
have a wind-mill, a watei-mill, a liorse- 
mill, a hand-mill, a grist-mill, an aj)()le- 
nii 11, an oil mill, a coffee-mill, a malt- 
mill, &c. &c. 

The constructions of mills are so 
various, that it is impossible we can even 
enumerate those which have been in- 
vented for the grinding of corn alone. 
A cornfilete family mill, for the grind- 
ing of corn, is still, we fear, to be con- 
sidered as a desideratum. One of the 
siinjhest which we can recommend is 
that presented to the Society of Arts 
by Sir John Sinclair, and is desc ribed 
in theXXXVth vol, of their Transac- 
tions, and denominated ^a Portable 
Mill. This mill was used in the 
F rench armies during the Russian cam- 
paign* 

The w'hole apparatus is contained in 
a box only fourteen inches square, and 
eight inches high. In order to use it, 
it is to be fastened to a strong table, a 
cross bar, a tree, or any oth^r proper 
support which may happen to be at 
hand. By means of four iron pins, a 
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screw bnlf, and, if necessary, a wooden 

block, a winch is to be screwed on to 
the axle ; a sack is to be hung below 
the mill, by means of three buttons 
which pass through holes made in the 
frame, and the hole at the extremity of 
the flat bar ; the hopper is fixed in a 
slit which communicates with the feeder. 

The grain being put into the hopper, 
the mill is brought into action by turn- 
ing the winch, which is attached to the 
common axle of the machine, from 
which all the other parts leceive their 
motion. The farthest extremity of the 
axle ip square, anil fits into a correspond- 
ing hole, occupving the centre of the 
toothed wheel, which turns another 
wheel, on the axis of which is fixed 
the feeder, consisting of an iron whet'l, 
between two and three inches in diame- 
ter, the ciiTumferenee of uhieh has four 
notclies or cells, for the purpose c>f re- 
ceiving the corn, and conveying it in 
due pvo[)ortlon to the grinding plates. 
The wheel first mentioned has 20 cogs, 
and the next has 25 ; therefore live rt- 
volutions of the common axle occu'-ion 
four revolutions of the latter wlu'cl, and 
of course convey the amount of l6‘ cells 
full of corn to the grinding plates. 
There is a small brush attached to the 
feeder, which prevents it from becom- 
ing choaked. 7'here is an iron bracket 
to which the grinding plate is attached. 
There is also a round collar in the cen- 
tre, through which the common axle 
passes ; and there is also a tube by 
which it is supplied with oil, which is 
poured in at a small hole. There are 
several screws which fix the grinding 
plate to the bracket, and at the same 
time adjust the former, so as to make 
it truly vertical. There is also a lip, 
to prevent the grain, while passing to 
the grinding plates, from being forced 
behind them. The fixed grinding plate 
is scored or channelled nearly in the 
same manner as common grinding 
stones. There is also a passage by 
which the grain passes from the feeder 
to the grinding plates. 

Two horizontal pillars pass through 
the back of the wooden case in which 
the mill is contain?d, and ore kept firm 
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in their places by two screw nuts ; they 
also pass through two other hexaj^onal 
screw nuts, and thus keep the fixed 
grinding plate and its bracket firm in 
their places. In the troi»t of the mill is a 
strong cross bar, which supports one 
end of the common axle in a collar, and 
secures the ends of the horizontal pillars 
by two screw nuts. 

1 he running grinding plate is fixed 
bn tiie common axle by means of two nuts. 
Both grinding plates arc channelled on 
their surface, and being somewhat con- 
cave, thegrain becomes continually more 
and moie comminuted as it pa^sc:^^ from 
the centre to the circumference of the 
plates, whence it falls ihrongli a slit 
into the sack suspended beneath. 

The distance between the two grind- 
ing plates is determined by a legulator. 
It consists of a collar winch slides 
backwards and lot wards on the common 
axle j but it is prevented, by two pro- 
jecting nbs, working in two grooves, 
irom having any concentiic motion. 
Part of the surface of the collar, ad- 
jacent to a screw nut, is indented like 
a racket wheel, in order to leceive the 
cli<*k. I Jell' < the mode of its section 
is obvious. In proportion as the nut 
is screwed, so as to make the collar press 
against the cross-bar, the running plate 
IS broughc neaier to, and at length into 
actual contact with the fixed one, while 
the contrary takes place by screwing 
the regulator in the opposite direction. 

There is also a key for detaching the 
parts of ilie machine, and putting them 
together again. 

Mill-mvuntaiiu See Flax, 
mill-reek, a disease caused by 

the fumes of lead. See Lkad. 
Mill-stone, See Sand-stone. 

Mill pedes. See Wood-Louse. 
MILLEPORE, or Millepora^ in 
zoology, a genus of tlie class worms. 
The animal a hydra, or polype; coral 
mostly branched, and covered with cy- 
lindrical turbinate pores. Thirty-four 
species, chiefly inhabitants of the Medi- 
terranean, several found on our own 
coasts, especially Cornwall, and a few 
scattered through the seas of Arneiica, 
India, and Polyneva* The inode of 
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propagation and support is similar to 
that of madrepores. The following are 
the chief : the mineacea is very lumute, 
branching into small lobes, and covered 
with very small pores ; a beautiful lit- 
Uie coral, and the smallest of its genus, 
being seldom above a quailer of an 
inch liigh. The cervicorms is from 
five to six inches high : inhabits the 
Mediterranean and Cornl^h coasts. The 
cellnlosa, inhabits the Mediterranean 
and sEuroiiean seas, and resembles a 
piece of lace. The poli/morpha, in- 
habits most European seas, and is ihe 
common coral of the shopk foYmed into 
toys for children. The violacea is flat 
and branching ; inhal>its the South 
Sea islands ; about three im lies high ; 
a fine violet blue coloui. SeeCoRAL. 

Miller'' s ihumh. See Buli.-uead. 

MILLET, or Panicum luiluucum^ a 
Species ol panic grass, a nalue of India, 
the seeds of which are well known in 
domestic economy. See Panic Grass, 

MILT, in anatomy, a popular name 
for tlie spleen. See Spleen . 

MILT, or Melt, in natural hisloiy, 
the soft roe m fishes ; so called from its 
yielding, by expression, a whitish juice 
resembling milk. See Roe. The 
milt is properly the semen, or spermatic 
part of the male fish. 

MUt^wastc, Sec Spleen-wort. 
Mimosa, See Sensitive Plant. 

MIND, in its most extensive signifi- 
cation, implies not only tlie intellectual 
poweis of mail SK) called, consisting of 
that assemblage of impicssions and pro- 
cesses, distinguished by various names, 
such as sensations, perceptions, fdeas, 
memory, jinlgment, imagmation, Lc, 
&c. bill also of some recipient, whicli 
receives such impres^ions, and pei forms 
the various firocesses whicli have lieen 
very commonly denominated the mind. 
The seat of this recipient is manifestly 
in the brain. 

In treating this suliject, we think it 
necessary to pause here, and examine a 
little into the nature 0 : this lecipient. 
We may observe then that it appears 
to us, mankind generally have been 
deceived, as to the actual natuie of 
the mind, by assuming man j eflects 
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causes. We may illustrate this by the 
common and familiar motions of the hu- 
man arm and hand. If we examine 
^oaderfu! /imb, we t^hall Iind that 
all its complex and various motions de- 
pend upon very simple means : tife 
structure of the shoulder joint, that of 
the elbow, of the wrist, and of the fin- 
gers. Now, as the various motions of this 
limb and their effects, cannot be said to 
be the joints themselves, nor the limb it- 
self, so neither are, in truth, the memo- 
ry, judgment, &c. the mind itself, but 
the effect of impressions made on this 
wonderful and surprising power, or reci- 
pient, resident, doubtless, in the brain ; 
but whether distinct from it, as most be- 
lieve, or only originating in its peculiar 
structure, as some have contended, is 
question into w'hich we shall not enter; 
it is sufficient for our present purpose, 
that we know such a recipient exists. 

The dispositions, to avoid pain and to 
receive pleaMire, are inherent in the 
mind, the recipient, fiom its earliest 
stage ; to the operation or effect of these 
dispositions are given the various names 
of fear, grief, joy, love, kc, : many of 
them are distinguished by the names of 
passions. Tliey are not directly under 
cur controul, but indirectly they fre- 
quently become so ; they may be so 
modified by circumstances, habit, edu- 
cation, &c. that some pains and plea- 
sures become obliterated, whilst others 
are ^merated by the habits, usuages, 
and ( ustoiiis of the society in which 
we live. Some of these dispositions 
are much more capable of control than 
others ; those which are least so are 
hunger and thirst, essential to the exis- 
tence of the individual ; and that for the 
continuance of the species usually deno- 
minated love. ** 

* Such too is the sympathetic nature of 
the mind, the lecipient, that when any 
tleraiigement takes place in onr bodily 
organs, that immediately partakes of it, 
and suffers more or less accordingly ; 
and so, on the contrary, if the body com- 
municates pleasurable emotions to the 
mind, the sympathy is equally felt ; 
the mind likewise communicates its 
sympathies to the bodily functions ; if 
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they are (liea'ujrable, and not inexc^iiss, 
they contribute to the health of both, 
if they are painful, to a certain degree 
to d/sease : excea^nv pJensure as weJJ us 
pain, produces, not only disease, but 
sometimes immediate death ; such indeed 
is the intimate union of the mind and 
body during our whole existence, that 
they continually and mutually act, and 
re-act, upon each other. For want of 
a proper sense of the importance of 
this truth, and from an inattention to 
tiiose laws by which they are mutually 
governed, our knowledge of tlie me- 
thod of curing disease, and especially 
mental disease, still continues in a very 
imperfect state. 

We may now pursue our simile be- 
tween the arm and the mind a step far- 
ther. It is well known that if we wish 
to become dexterous in any art requir- 
ing considerable employment of the 
hand, the art of writing for instance, 
that wamust use it often, and for a long 
time, before we can obtain the ease and 
dexterity of a master ; nay, that, with- 
out long and constant use, such de.x- 
terity cannot be acquired. The mind, 
the recipient of our ideas, the organ or 
instrument in which our thoughts arise, 
is of a similar nature to the human 
hand, it must be used before it becomes 
dexterous ; slight and casual impres- 
sions produce occasional motions, often 
irregular and by no means to the pur- 
pose ; to be efficient, they must be long- 
continued, regular, and uniforin. We 
know also that if, in the performance of 
any manual operation, such as weaving, 
sewing, &c, &c. any nsotion not neces- 
sary to the proper performance of the 
process be introduced, and continued 
for a long time, the difficulty of getting 
rid of such bad habit is often great, not 
to say, sometimes impossible. Hence 
the necessity of learning the proper mo- 
tions in the first instance. A similar 
mode (»f reasoning applies to the hu- 
man mind : in order that its motions or 
operations should be useful, regular, 
and appropriate, its exercise is necessary, 
and that exercise should be not only 
early, but long continued, and of such 
a kind, that no bad^b^|bi^?‘^Ilay be intro- 
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duced : for once introduced, their era- 
dication is always more or less difficult, 
and sometimes impossible. 

But it is, however, found that, to 
continue our simile of the arm and 
hand, some persons will more readily 
acquire dexterity in one manual art 
than another, and sometinaes different 
means must be used with different per- 
sons, in order that such dexterity 
^niay be acquired. So in the human 
*inind, there is often a predisposition, 
which we have elswhere in our work de- 
nomiiia’t d natural capacity^ for the per- 
foiiimnce of certain motions or actions. 
Of course, where such predisposition ex- 
i^ts, the attention and care of incui- 
ratinj 4 such motions are considerably 
abridjred ; but in theinind, less apt, more 
attention and care will be necessary to 
produce them : but they may be pro- 
duced notwithstandinj^. Hence of such 
powerful and paramount importance is 
the early exercise of the mind, in any 
given way, and for a long continuance, 
that although a consideration of predis- 
position in the outset of life is neces- 
sary, and should be carefully attend- 
ed to, yet this predisposition very of- 
ten becomes ultimately so much modified 
by education, as not to be the primary 
but the secondary power of the mind. 

We here speak of the predisposition 
for actions, which we suppose ought to 
be performed, in other words, good ac- 
tions • but there is sometimes another 
prediFjmsltion for motions or actions, 
which ought not to be performed, viz. 
bad actions. This consideration has 
been a stumbling block to myriads, 
and istiie constant theme with those who 
<ietcrinine to see objects only through 
acf itanj nndium. To us, however, it 
, preseuis no difficulty whatever. In 
considering this predisposition we must 
reineinber, that we are not often called 
upon to contemplate it until it has ac- 
quired, through bad habit or education, 
a force which it did not originally pos- 
sess, and that an early attention to such 
predisposition, and an introduction of 
counter motions, if we may so speak, 
into the mind, will counteract or obli- 
terate it. Indeed, in the study of such 
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predispoBition, and in ilte introduce 
tion of such counter motions, does 
business of education, so far as concerns 
the moralist, greatly consist. 

The mind operates by invariable lawg. 
Our mental operations are prompted ei- 
fher by sensations of uneasiness, arising 
within ourselves, as hunger, thirst, &c. or 
by those objects by which we are sur- 
rounded, us heat, light, cold, human so- 
ciety, &c. &c. Such promptings exercise 
over us a control more or less powerful, 
depending upon their intensity, their 
duration, and the mode in^hich they 
are applied. In the ne\y-bqrn child, 
the sensation of hunger, or pain, 
prompts it to express its uneasiness by 
crying ; and excessive light will cause it 
to close its eyes. After a short time, the 
image of his mother becomes impres* 
sed upon his mind, and the pleasure 
which the bland aliment milk affords 
him, with her soothing endearments, 
excite the first rudiments of reflective 
ideas ; by degrees the operations of his 
mind, at first simple, increase ; he loves, 
he dislikes, and according as he is dis- 
ciplined, will they ultimately become 
the reflective images of those circum- 
stances by which he has been, fiom his 
birth, continually surrounded. Hence 
arise his hopes and his fears, his views of 
justice and his sense of wrong. This 
is a fact which, we presume, must be 
universally admitted : and upon its uni- 
versality rests its value and its truth. 

We see, therefore, that the human 
mind, or recipient, the organ of thought 
and emotion, or passion, resides in the 
brain ; that seiijation, reflection, ima- 
gination, judgment, the passions, 

&c. into which it has been commonly 
divided, are iiotliing more than the 
effects of ir^^pres^ions made npon it, 
either by the external objects by 
we are surrounded, by some intenia} 
sensation conveyed to it by the mc<lium 
of the nerves, or by a n Hective jiKu oss 
ill the mind itself. 

We will now apply this view of the 
mind to the purposes of edn a^Kw, tlic 
only purpose for which, iiulcHl, wf write 
this article. Man, we should never for a 
moment forget, is by far the most imi 
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tatire of all animals, and he is so, in 
consequence of the superior capacity 
and powers of his mind. It has been 
said, that the whole creation is a mira- 
cle, but in contemplating the human 
mind, the simplicity of its original na- 
ture, and Its capacity for the reception 
and combination of ideas, mirarulous 
as creation is, we do not hesitate to 
adirm, that the human mind is the most 
iniraculons of all things with whu h we 
are acquainted. Who, for exainple, 
did he not know tlie fact, vMiuld behove, 
that from about tluriy simple sounds, or 
less, the whole fabric of human speech 
is erecteJ*, and tiiatmostof the alpha- 
bets of tlie dirt'esent languages of the 
world are comprised in less than that 
number of signs } 

It may not be inappropriate here to 
observe, relative to the formation or edu- 
cation of the human mind, the human 
character, that it for ever shrinks from 
all attempts to force it into a mode of 
discipline or action ; that, while it may 
be led by gentleness almost any where, 
the least appearance of force or violence 
produces revolt and repugnance. This, 
in the ignorant and uninformed, has 
been frequently called obstinacy ; but 
it is, nevertheless, the effect of a general 
law which we all obey ; and there is no 
other way of removing such obstinacy, 
but by enlightening the understanding 
—-imparting knowledge. To expect 
any one to become rational and vir- 
tuous, unless the proper means be ta- 
ken to make him so, is truly absurd. 
We know, however, that children re- 
ceive impressions with the greatest rea- 
diness, and hence it is, that too early 
an attention cannot be paid to the me- 
thod in whiel) they are brought up. 
Surround them with pioper circum- 
stances, impress them wit‘n just ideas, 
ahd we need not doubt, we shall not 
fad, of the desired result. 

The previous ste[)s in the education 
t)f child ten are to take into consider- 
ation their natural capacities, or predis- 
positions ; in one the memory may be 
already so powerful, as to requircj no 
further particular exercise or attention, 
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whilst in another it may be so weak, 
that scarcely any reflective process can 
be carried on. In another, the imagina- 
tion may be so lively as to usurp the 
place of the judgment, and hurry the 
possessor in more mature years, into 
errors of the most fatal kind. In ano- 
ther, the consideration self may be so 
predominant, as to absorb every senti- 
ment of general benevolence, and, in 
manhood, may ripen into cruelty and 
general nn.s;inthrof>y. In another, the 
desire of distinction, may grow into 
such exuberance, as, in given circum- 
stances, to produce the desolater and 
the tyrant of the human race. That 
such predispositions should be coun- 
teracted most early admits of no 
question ; how they are to be counter- 
acted, and what are the dispositions 
best calculated to form the virtuous 
character, are questions by no means of 
such easy solution. That they may be 
counteracted, and better motives sup- 
plied for human conduct, we cannot 
permit ourselves to doubt. But it 
must not be forgotten, that the most 
powerful of all means, for the formation 
of the human rnmd, are those cirenrn- 
stuDces with which the child is imme- 
diately surrounded, which attend him 
when awake, which hover over him 
when asleep, and which even prompt 
his di tarns. The looks, gestures, and 
conversation of his mother, the more 
grave conveisation and behaviour of the 
father, the opinions and conduct of the 
child’s associates, and the general ha- 
bits of the society in which he moves, 
all make up that concourse of causes 
which form the character of almost every 
individual which ever did, or ever will, 
exist. 

This view of the nature of the hu- 
man mind, and of education, is most 
powerfully consolatory. As no effect can 
take place without a cause, so we know 
that, as the human mind cannot be- 
come vicious without a cause, so will it 
become virtuous by the introduction of 
causes calculated to obtain so desirable 
an end ; and to expect children to be- 
come virtuous without the introduction 
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of the causes which alone can inakt; 
them so, is of all things the most pre- 
posterous. 

To those therefore to whom the care 
of the rising generation is immediate- 
ly intrusted, to our motiiers and our 
fathers, we would say, much depends 
upon your&elves, upon your owfi con- 
duct; ’think not that, whilst in words 
you correct your cliild, and your own 
actions oppose your doctrine, a cha- 
racter such as you may desire shall arise 
—impossible ! — To those concerned in 
the education of youth, our school masters 
generally, the clergy, and our doctors, 
who preside at the superior fountains 
of what is termed learning, be assured, 
most learned sirs ! that not all the 
knowledge contained in all the tomes, 
ponderous or light, or grave or gay, 
which adorn your shelves, will prevail 
against that living example which is 
seen in your own persons, and the usages 
around you, I'o our governors we 
would say, men become virtuous or vi- 
cious, happy or miserable, accord'iig to 
the ciieumstanccs by which they are 
surrounded ; to y.ui more immediately 
belongs the task of forming such a cir- 
cle. 1^0 ex| ''ct men to become ptMce- 
abic, oiderly, and virtuous, whilst causes 
aie continiidlly opeiating to make them 
tile u verse, is as abaiiid as to preach 
peace to the winds. 

W’e would not, liow^exei, he inisun- 
derstood iierc. Altiiough living exam- 
ple IS the most powerful of all 
means to fashion the human mind, 
the human cliaracter, we must not 
conclude that other tneaiis have no 
weight : for assuiedly they liave, and, 
sometimes, great and important weight 
too. Nex t to 1 i V 1 n g ex an ) p 1 e o r ac/ 
opinions and conduct may bi* inculcated 
through the medium /aii^uuge^ with 
great effect; and that ett'ecl will be great- 
est in proportion to the manner in which 
it is conveyed. Who needs to be told, 
that an eloquent discourse, combining 
«t once simplicity and elegance of dic- 
tion, and an appeal to the most power- 
ful feelings of the mind, makes more 
impression when spoken with grace and 
effect by a person of whom we entertain 
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a high opinion, than when »ead in the 
clo^t t. This disposition of the mind ta 
be impressed by living eloquence, has 
prevailed m every country having the 
least pretensions to civilization, and, un- 
der suitable regulations, it oflers many 
afid solid advantages ; but it is exceed- 
ingly liable to be abused ; and we are 
disposed to believe, that more mischief 
than good has been hitherto efiected in 
the world by it : we hope, however, that 
this will not be always the case, 

Atfother, and upon the whole, per- 
haps a better, medium for ihe convey- 
ing of instruction, is lectures. M e have 
daily examples in this metropcJhs, that 
the various sciences are best taui^ht by 
such means, and SLirel} , the s( ience of 
the formation or eiliiculion of the hu- 
man mind, may be etleetually brought 
before us, and be made both compre- 
hensible and pia( tienble. 

The last means for llie eilucation of 
the human mind, is solitary reading. 
This is. It IS tiue, much less imnudiate- 
ly effectual than either of the other me- 
thods lo which v\e have alluded, but^ 
fiom its nutuie, it may be made almost 
as iiniveiMil as living example, and 
hence ith ellecls aie, and w'hll^t man- 
kind continue to accpjiie the art o( read- 
ing, and vshilst hooks are to he obtained,, 
will be, gieatand effective. 

AVe cannot puisne this subject fur- 
ther. In this shoit view of the liuman- 
inmd, and of its education, we have not 
been mfluenteil bv any faiieiful theory^ 
or ingemons speculation, but have en- 
j.'eavoiired to eontine ouiselves to a 
conteunilulioo of lU uclnal stiucturef 
and of Its eapablllt!e^, vvlneh, the iffore 
lliey are known, the moie they must 
become under the coiriol and infln^ 
enee of mao himself, if tJie end of all 
liuman existAce be happimss, as we 
])resuine it is, that liappine‘'S is besi 
obtained by studying attentively the 
iiuinan mind, ami tliemode in which it 
may be made subservient to that end. 
This study is, therefore, the fiaramount 
duty of all our species, and from which 
none is exempt. It can scarcely be ne- 
cessary to add, as a corollary to what has 
been said, that the happiness which we ul \ 
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seek, is most certainly found in vir- 
tuous actions. See Idea, Education, 
Phrenology, &c. 

MINE, in natural history, a deep pit 
under ground, out of which various 
kinds of minerals are dug ; tiie term is 
more particularly applied to those whicM 
yield metals. 

A machine for preventing accidents 
in descending mines, invented by Mr. 
Prior, is described in the 36th vol. of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. 

Mineral Tar. See Tar. * 
MINERAL, urMKDiciNAL Wa- 
ters, those waters holding minerals in 
solution, 'or which are of such a degree 
of heat as to be instruinenta* in the al- 
leviation or cure f>f some disease. 

An account of the principal mineral 
waters of this country will be found 
under their separate heads in the order 
of the alphabet, to which, therefore, the 
reader is referred. We shall here chiefly 
consider their general composition, pro- 
perties, and the mode of analyzing them. 

The substances found in mineral wa- 
ters may be arranged under four heads : 
Air and Gases; such as atmospheric 
air ; very common ; generally in the 
proportion of bulk of he 

water ; or oxygen gas ; rare ; or azotic 
gas : such are Buxton t Harrowgaie, 
and Leamington ; or sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, as Harrowgate Moffat. Acids 

in a free state, as carbonic acid ; very 
common. Sulphurous acid ; some hot 
springs in Italy; and boracic acid ; some 
lakes in Italy, Alkalies and Earths ; 
Soda, such as the Geyzer and Rykum 
hot springs in Iceland. Silica, such as 
theLTeyzer, Rykum, Calsbad, Fon- 
giies, and Pu. Compound Salts, 
such as sulphate of hoda ; very common ; 
sulphate of ainiiionia, some volcanic 
springs; sulphate of linle, very com- 
mon; sulphate of magnesia, Epsom, and 
many other springs; sulphate of alumi- 
na, very rare ; sulphate of iion, volcanic 
springs ; sulphate of copper, waters 
from copper mines ; nitrate of potash, 
some springs in Hungary, rare ; nitrate 
of lime, some springs in Arabia ; nitrate 
of magnesia, rare; muriate of potash, 
Uhleaborg, Sweden, rare; muriate of 
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Boda, very common j muriate of ammo- 
nia, some springs in Italy and Siberia ; 
muriate of barytes, very uncommon ; 
muriate of lime, very common ; muriate 
of magnesia, very common ; muriate 
of alutnine, uncommon ; muriate of 
manganese, Leamington ; carbonate of 
potash, rare ; carbonate of soda, very 
common ; carbonate of ammonia, very 
rare ; carbonate of lime, very common ; 
carbonate of magnesia, very common : 
carbonate of iron, common ; hydro«snl- 
phuret of lime, and of soda, not un- 
common in sulphurous sprimrs ; sub- 
boratc of soda, lakes in Persia and 
Thibet. 

These substances are not all con- 
tained in any mineral water, seldom 
more than five or six being present to- 
gether ; and they are generally in very 
minute quantity, the character and pro- 
perties of the water depending on one 
or two ingredients which predominate. 

Mineral waters may therefore be ar- 
ranged under the four following classes: 
acidulous, or carbonated waters; suU 
phureous waitrs ; saline waters ; and 
chalybeate waters. 

The acidulous waters owe their pro- 
perties chiefly to carbonic acid ; they 
sparkle when drawn from the spring, or 
when poured into a glass; have an 
acidulous taste and become vapid when 
exposed to the air. Besides free car- 
bonic acid, on the presence of which 
their qualities depend, their waters con- 
tain generally carbonates of soda, lime, 
magnesia, and iron ; and sometimes mu- 
riate of soila. Some are warm, others 
cold. The m«>st celebrated of these 
springs are Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, and 
Carlsbad. They are tonic and diuretic ; 
and in large doses jiroduce a sensible de- 
gree of exhilararion. But Pyrmont, 
Spa, and Carlsbad, containing also car- 
bonate of iron/ are especially useful in 
all cases of impaireil digestion : while 
those which contain alkaline carbonates, 
as the Carlsbad and Seltzer, are more 
particularly employed in some calcu- 
lous affections. See Gravel. 

The Sulphureous waters derive their 
character chiefly from sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas; which in some of them i^ 
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uncombined ; while in others it is united 
with lime, or an alkali. They are trans- 
parent when drawn from the spring, 
and have the foetid odour of rotten eggs, 
which is gradually lost from exposure 
to air, and the water becomes turbid. 
When they are strongly impregnated 
with the gas, they redden infusion of 
litmus, and exhibit some other of the 
characteiistics of acids; and even in a 
>Yeak state blacken silver and lead. Be- 
sides containing sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, they are not unfrequently also im- 
pre^/iiated with carbonic acid. They 
generally contain muriate of magnesia, 
or other saline matters which modify the 
power as a remedy. 

The most important sulphureous 
springs in this country, are those of 
Kilburri, Harrowgate, and Moffatt ; on 
the continent Aix la Chapelle and 
Barege; which are resorted to chiefly for 
the cure of cutaneous eruptions, and 
are applied locally as well as drunk. 
They are slightly sudorific and diuretic, 
and are apt to occasion in some patients 
head ach of short duration, directly after 
they are drunk. They are alsoemployed 
for curing visceral and scrofulous ob- 
structions, toipor of the intestines, and 
some dyspeptic and hypochondriacal 
complaints. 

Saline mineral waters owe their pro- 
perties to saline compounds. Those 
which predominate and give their cha- 
, racters to the waters of this class are ei- 
ther, Salts, the basis of which is lime ; 
muriates of soda and magnesia; sul- 
phate of magnesia, or alkaline carbo- 
nates, particularly carbonate of soda. 
They are mostly purgative, the powers 
of the salts which they contain being 
very much increased by the large pro- 
ortion of water in which they are ex- 
ibited. I'he most celebrated saline 
springs are those of Cheltenham and 
> Leamington, in England ; Pitcaithly in 
Scotland ; and Sedlitz on the Continent. 
They are employed in diseases which 
require continued and moderate intes- 
tinal evacuations, such as dyspepsia, hy- 
pochondriasis, complaints of the liver, 
jaundice, and scrofula. They are more 
.grateful to the stomach when carbonic 
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acid also is present, and when they con«* 
tain iron ; as in the case of the Chelten- 
ham spring, their tonic powers, combined 
with their purgative qualities, render 
them still more useful in dyspeptic com- 
plaints. 

To this class the waters of the ocean 
belong. The quantity of saline matter 
which Sea water contains, varies in 
different latitudes : thus between lati- 
tude 10° and 20® it is rather more than 
-0*4 th j at the equator it is liVth, and at 
57° north it is only VTth. The saline 
ingredients in 10,000 parts of sea-water 
of the Firth of Forth, according to the 
last analysis of Dr. Murray, are muriate 
of soda 220,01 j muriate of lime 7,B4 ; 
muriate of magnesia 42,08 ; and of sul- 
phate of soda 33,16. When brought 
up from a great depth its taste is purely 
saline ; but when taken from the sur- 
face it is disagreeably bitter, owing per- 
haps to the animal and vegetable mat- 
ters suspended in it. Its specific gravity 
varies from 1,0269 to 1,0285; and it 
does not freeze till cooled down to 28,5* 
of Fahrenheit, Its medicinal proper- 
ties are esteemed the same as those of 
the saline purging waters, but more 
powerful; and, as a bath, its efficacy is 
generally supposed to be much superior 
to that of fresh water. 

Chalybeate waters owe their proper- 
ties to iron in combination generally 
with carbonic acid j and as this is usu- 
ally in excess, they are often acidulous 
as well as chalybeate. They have a 
styptic or inky taste ; they are, when 
newly drawn, transparent, and strike a 
black with tinctuie of nut-gall; ev^n 
an oak leaf gives them more or less of 
a dark or purple tinge; but an ochry 
sediment soon falls, and the water loses 
its taste. If the iron be in the slate of 
a sulphate, although the instances of^ 
this are rare, no sediment falls ; and the 
black colour is produced by the tinc- 
ture of galls, even after the water has 
been boiled and filtered. Thetc are 
many chalybeates in Great Britain, but 
the most celebrated are Tunbridge, 
Brighton, and Peterhead : the Chelten- 
ham spring also contains carbonate of 
iron ; but on account of the large pro- 
3F 
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|>ortion of saline mutter, ami its stronjrer 
purgative properties, it is not ranked in 
this class. The Spa springs belong also 
to this class. It catinol be disguised, 
however, that many of these owe their 
celebrity to accident or to fashion. There 
is an excellent chalybeate water arising 
in the little hamlet of Lady-well, 
near Lewisham, which, were it sung by 
poets, and descanted upon by some of 
our medicinal writers, would, we have 
reason to believe, soon obtain atttjntion, 
were not its contiguity to the metropolis 
an insuperable barrier to its fame. 

Chalybeate waters are powerful tonics, 
and are employed in dyspepsia, scrofu- 
lous affections, amenorrhoea, chlorosis, 
and other diseases of debility, for which 
the artificial preparations of iron are 
used. When the water is a carbonated 
chalybeate, it should be drunk the mo- 
ment it is drawn from the spring ; but 
the same precaution is not necessary 
when it contains a sulphate of iron. 

The general effects of mineral waters 
are modified by temperature, whether 
they be taken internally, or externally 
applied. In some springs, as those of 
Bath, Matlock, and Buxton, their vir- 
tues depend almost altogether on tem- 
perature; and in others, as Malvern, 
which has been found tocontain scarcely 
any foreign matter, the simple diluent 
power of the pure water seems to pro- 
duce the benefit which results from 
drinking them. Some of the good ef- 
fects of all of them must however be al- 
lowed to proceed from change of scene, 
relaxation from business, an alteration in 
haj^its, amusement, temperance, and re- 
gular hours; and, under such circum- 
stances, the drinking of the waters at 
the springs, possesses advantages which 
cannot be obtained froii^ artificial wa- 
ters, however excellent the imitations 
may be ; nor even from the natural wa- 
ters, when bottled and conveyed to a dis- 
tance from the springs. 

In analyzing mineral waters, the first 
circumstance to be attended to is to 
determine the gross weight of the sub* 
stances held in solution. This is to be 
done by first ascertaining the specific 
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gravity of the mineral water ; then sub- 
stracting from it the specific gravity of 
distilled water, (both expressed in 
whole numbers,) multiplying the re- 
mainder by 14 : the product is tlie gross 
saline contents, in a quantity of water 
denoted by the number employed to 
indicate the specific gravity of distilled 
water. Thus, if the specific gravity of 
the mineral water be 1,079, as that of 
distilled water is 1000, the remainde:, 
after the subtraction of the latter from 
the former in whole numbers, will be 
79* which, multiplied by 14, makes 1 lOG; 
and therefore 1 lO.G is the sum of the sa- 
line contents of 1000 parts of the water ; 
or ll,0G are contained in 100 parts. 

Tile aerial, or gaseous bodies are first 
to be separated by boiling, for a quarter 
of an hour, as much of the water as will 
fill two-thirds of a glass retort, con- 
nected with an inverted jar, <livided 
into cubic inches and tenths, full of 
mercury, and placed in a mcrrurial 
trough. The air and gases will [)ass over 
into the jar and depress the mercury ; 
and when cool, after subtracting the 
air of the retort, t]>e quantity of air ex- 
pelled from the water may be easily 
determined. 

The only gaseous bodies contained 
in water are atmospheric air, oxygen 
gas, azotic gas, carbonic acid gas, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, and sulphur- 
ous acid j of which the following exi^t 
together in the same water : oxygen 
gas and sulphuretted hydrogen gas 5 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas and sulphur- 
ous Hcid. If sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas be present, it must be first sepa- 
rated ; then the sulphurous acid aiid 
carbonic acid gas ; and lastly the oxy- 
gen and azotic gases. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen is known to 
be contained in water by its peculiar 
odour, by the water becoming turbid 
when exposed to the air, and depositing 
sulphur, by its reddening the infusion 
of litmus fugaciously, blackening paper 
dipped in a solution of lead, and preci- 
pitating nitrate of silver black or brown. 
It may be separated from the air ob- 
tained from water during boiling, by 
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carrying the jar into a tub of warm 
water and introducing nitric acid, whicb 
absiorbs the sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Sulphurous acid gas is ascertained by 
the same tests as discover the presence 
of sulphuric acid and water. 

Caibonic acid gas is detected by lime- 
water, occasioning a precipitate soluble 
with effervescence in muriatic acid ; by 
reddening fugaciously tincture of litmus, 
aad losing this property when boiled. 

Oxygen gas, after the above gases are 
separated, may be examineil by means 
of the sol u non of sulphate of iron, satu- 
rated with nitrous gas. A small gra- 
duated tube filled with the air to be ex- 
amined, is to be {)lunged into this solu- 
tion, and moved backwards and for- 
wards for a few minutes. The whole 
of the oxygen is rapidly absorbed, and 
by marking its greatest absorption, its 
bulk in a given quantity of the air is as- 
certained. 

Azotic gas or nitrogen is discovered 
by not being affected by any eudiome- 
ti'ical process. 

Alkalies, even in minute quantities, 
are discovered in water by rendering 
the infusion of turmeric, or paper stained 
with it, brown. When the change is 
permanent, the fixed alkalies may be 
supposed 10 be present ; when fuga- 
cious, the alkali is ammonia. An infu- 
sion of bi'jzil wood is rendered blue by 
the alkalies ; but this is also the case 
with alkaline earthy carbonates. The 
addition of sulphuric acid produces 
t flervcisceiice. Tincture of nut-gall 
discovers iion j tlie colour is violet if 
alkaline carhonatea, or earthy salts be 
also present; dark purple indicates other 
alkaline salts; purplish red sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas ; and whitish and then 
black sulphate of lime. Boiling the 
\yater precipitates the earthy and metal- 
lic carbonates. 

The Carbonates of the alkalies are 
ascertained to be present in mineral 
waters by the tests already mentioned, 
and by the water, after being boiled, 
throwing down a precipitate on the ad- 
dition of muriate of magnesia. 


The earthy carbonates require a more 
tedious process to be delected. 

Sulphuric acid exists in mineral wa- 
ter sometimes uncombined, but more 
generally combined with alkalies and 
eiyths, forming sulphates, of which six 
in number are found in tliese waters, 
viz. the sulphates of potash, soda, lime, 
alumine, or common alum, magnesia 
and iron. 

It is readily detected by muriate of 
harytqs, when it does not exceed the 
millionth part of the water. 

Suljjhate of soda is detected by first 
evaporating the water to oimj hf)lf, ad- 
ding a little lime-water as long as any 
precipitate falls. 

Sulphate of lime is detected by an 
immediate precipitate being formed by 
oxalic acid, or oxalate of potash, which, 
although less sensible, is nevertheless a 
more accurate test. 

Alum is detected by carbonate of 
magnesia, muriate of lime, muriate of 
magnesia, and succinate of ammonia. 

Sulphate of magnesia may be detected 
in any water, previously freed from alum 
or uncombined acid 8 ,by hydro-sulphuret 
of strontia, which produces an imme- 
diate precipitate with this salt and no 
otlier. 

Sulphate of iron, by its striking a 
black colour after it is boiled and has 
cooled, by the addition of tincture of 
galls. 

Muriatic acid, either uncombined or 
combined, in mineral waters, is detect- 
ed by nitrate of silver, which forms with 
it a while precipitate, insoluble in nitric 
acid; but the alkaline carbonates, ^if 
any, must be first saturated by nitric 
acid ; and any sulphuric acid removed 
by nitrate of barytes. 

Nitric acid i^ever exists in an uncom- 
bined state in mineral waters, and even 
the nitrates are comparatively of rare ^ 
occurrence. 

We think it may be useful to close 
our article with a table of the com- 
ponent ingredients of the most celc« 
brated mineral waters. 
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A VIEW OF THE COMPOSITION OF MINERAL WATERS. 

One Pint, Wine-measure, contains the/ollowing ingredients . 
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MINERALOGY, the science of mi- 
nerals, or of those bodies which are ob- 
tained from the bowels of the earth, 
whether from mines, quarries, wells, or 
by any other means. 

This science was for a long time with- 
out order or connexion, and although 
numerous facts were known, like chemis- 
try, with which indeed it is most inti- 
mately connected, it was a complete 
chaos. The genius of a Werner has, 
howeyer, thrown great light on this im- 
portant branch of natural history, and 
his system is embraced over most parts 
of Europe, as well ns other parts of the 
globe. The following constitutes its 
general principles and arrangement. 
The classes are four, viz. Earths, salts, 
inflammables, and metals. The earthy 
fossils, or minerals, compose the greater 
part of the crust of the earth, and gene- 
rally form a covering to the rest. 
They are not remarkable for being brit- 
tle, heavy, or light coloured ; are little 
disposed to crystallize, are uninflamma- 
ble in a low temperature ; insipid ; and 
without much smell. The saline mi- 
nerals, are commonly heavyish, soft, 
and possess some degree of transparen- 
cy, The inflammables, are light, brit- 
tle, mostly opaque, of a yellow brown, 
or black colour, seldom crystallize, and 
never feel cold. The metallic fossils 
are heavy, generally opaque, tough, 
malleable, cold, not easily inflamed, 
and exhibit a great variety of colours of 
a peculiar lustre. 

Undereach of these classes are vari- 
ous genera, species, sub-species, and va- 
rieties, which it is not consistent with 
our plan to enumerate, but which are 
well worthy the attention of those who 
desire to make mineralogy their study. 
All account of the most important sub- 
jects of this science will be found under 
various heads, in the order of the alpha- 
bet, to which, therefore, we refer. 

minium, red lead. See Leau. 

Minow. See Carp. 

MINT, or Meniha, a genus of plants 
comprehending twenty species, almost 
all natives of Europe ; two or three of 
India, and one of America j twelve com- 
mon to the wastes, wet fields, ditches, 
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and rivers' banks of England. The fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The Viridis, or Spearmint, is common 
to our marshes, and flowers in August j 
it is cultivated for culinary, as well as 
medicinal Use. The stalks are gene- 
rdlly cut just as the flowers appear; but 
for obtaining the essential oil the flow- 
ering plant is preferred ; it should be 
cut in dry weather. 

Spearmint has a strong aromatic 
odour, and a warm, slightly bitter taste, 
neithc!^ of which qualities is impaired by 
drying. Both alcohol and water extract 
its virtues, and in distillation with wa- 
ter, an essential oil is obtained i which 
possesses the concentrated virtues of the 
plant. 

The dried stalks and leaves are sto- 
machic, and carminative, an infusion of 
which is serviceable in allaying sickness 
and vomiting, in a weakened state of 
the stomach ; and is also a common di- 
luent in febrile diseases, particularly 
those accompanied with debility. 

A fVater of spearmint is made thus : 
Take half a pound of the dried plant, 
with as much water, that after distilla- 
tion a sufficiency may remain to pre- 
vent burning, distil over a gallon. This 
is a convenient vehicle for other more 
active medicines of the same nature. 

A Spirit of Spearmint is made thus : 
Take of spearmint dried, a pound 
and a half ; proof spirit a gallon ; wa- 
ter sufficient to prevent burning. Ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours ; then 
distil a gallon by a gentle heat. This 
is a useful carminative in nausea and fla- 
tulence, and is added occasionally to 
purgatives. The dose, when tal^n 
alone, which it rarely, if ever, is, is from 
one to four fluidrachms. 

The oil of spearmint is stimulant 
and carminative. The dose dropped 
on sugar, or rubbed with mucilage, is. 
from two drops to five or more. 

The PiperitOf or Peppermint, is found 
wild ill our wet fields, but is cultivated 
largely in the neighbourhood of London, 
for medicinal use. See Peppermint. 

The Pulegium, or Penny royal, with 
flowers in whorls, is found also on our 
wet heaths, and is employed medicinally 
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like the two preceding, but it is of 
Jittle moment, although the London col- 
ledge orders a distilled water, a spirit, 
and an oil to be prepared from it. 

The Cervinay or Harts penny royal, 
with flowers in whorls, is a native of 
Montpellier, and similar in virtues to 
the preceding. 

Tlie Water-mint, or horse- 

mint, is frequent in moist meadows, 
marshes, and shallow waters. It Is less 
agreeable than the spearmint, and in 
taste bitterer and more pungent. It 
may he used with the same intentions 
as the speatmint, but it is generally 
esteemed much inferior. 

These are all easily propagated by 
cuttings, or dividing the roots. 

MINUTE, in calculations of time, 
the sixtieth part of an hour, 

Mirror. See Burning-glass and 
Looking-glass. 

Mwcarritfge. See Abortion. 

MISER, a person who, possessing 
money, esteems it for its own sake, 
rather than for the comforts which it 
brings, unwillingly parts with it, and, 
very often, in order to retain it, denies 
himself the conveniences, and some- 
times even the necessaries of life. A 
miser is always deficient in genuine be- 
neiolence ; although, such is the per- 
versity of the human character, many 
misers have left considerable bequests 
for charitable purposes ! See Avaiiice, 
and Honesty. 

MISLETOE, or Viscunty a genus 
of plants comprehending twelve spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of the West Indies, 
an^ the Cape : one only of European 
growth, the albutUy an evergreen shrub, 
with lanceolate, obtuse, dull green 
leaves : stem forked ; heads of the 
flowers axillary. It is a parasitic shrub, 
growing on the oak, apple, pear, haw- 
thorn, service, hazel, maple, ash, lime- 
tree, willow', elm, horn-bean, &c. It is 
supposed to be propagated by birds, 
especially by the field-fare and thrush, 
which feed upon its berries, the seeds 
of which pass through the bowels un- 
changt d ; and along with the excre- 
ments adhere to the branches of trees, 
where they vegetate. The misletoe of 
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the oak has, from the time of the druids, 
been always preferred to that of other 
trees, but with no just reason; it was 
formerly in our materia medica, and 
said to be useful not only in epilepsy, 
but in other spasmodic diseases. It is, 
notwithstanding, scarcely heard of in 
modern medicine. 

Sheep eagerly devour this plant j it 
is even said to preserve them from the 
rot. 

Mist, See Fog. 

MITE, or acarus asiroy an animal 
infesting cheese. (See Cheese.) It 
also breeds in flour, meal, &c. The 
most effectual method of exjielling these 
noxious vermin is, it is said, to place a 
few nutmegs in the sack or bin, con- 
taining the flour, as the odour of that 
spice is insupportable to them ; or de- 
corticated branches of the lilac, or elder 
trees, put into the flour, will answer the 
same purpose. Tlie itch is occasioned 
by a species of mite. See Itch. 

Mithrtdate , See Venice I'reacle. 

Milhridate - mustard , See Shepherd’s 
Purse. 

Mitrcy in helmintholoiri/. See Vo- 
lute. 

MIXTURE, in medicine, a fluid 
composed of two or more ingredients. 
Various mixtures are ordered by the 
colleges : See Camphor, Chalk, Lig- 
NUM VlTiE, kc. 

Mock orange. See String A. 

Mock privet. See Phillyrea, 

Mockingbird, See Thrush. 

MODERATION, in morals and 
good manners, that conduct which is 
opposed to every species of violence. 
Whilst the impetuous and turbulent 
attempt to carry every thing before 
them, and are often disappointed, the 
moderate and unassuming, attract the 
attention of the good and the wise. Mo- 
deration in our pursuits, and our expec- 
tations, is the surest way to obtain hap- 
piness. 

MODESTY, in morals, that con- 
duct which is at once unassuming, un- 
ostentatious, pleasing, and pure. In 
the female sex, modesty adds unspeak- 
able charms and grace to beauty and 
to virtue ; in the male sex, it enhances 
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merit, and irresiAtibly wins our es- 
teem. 

MOFFATT-WATER, a cold, sul- 
phureous water, obtained at the village 
ol’ MofFatt, in Scotland ; when first 
drawn, it appears rather milky and 
blueish ; its smell is sulphureous and 
saline, similar to that of Harrowgate. 
It appears to be chiefly useful in cuta- 
neous eruptions, in dyspepsia, and in 
naction of the alimentary canal. See 
VfiNERAL Waters. 

Moine metalliqiie. See TiN-PLAXh 

Molasses. See Sugar. 

MOLF’, or Tatpa, a genus of animals 
which live under the earth, digging cy- 
lindrical holes; their food woi ms ; fore 
teeth unequal, upper six, lower eight; 
tnskh, solitary, upper larger : grinders, 
upper seven, lower, six. Head thick, 
lengthened into a snout : eyes very 
small, covered; earless ; body thick; 
legs short, fore feet broad, large, shorter 
than the hind feet with longer claws. 
The sfieeies are four, as follow : 

. The Europa’di or European mole, 
with a short tail, and five toed ; four 
oth(*r varieties from colour — white, yel- 
low, cinereous, or diversified ; about 
five irielies and three quarters long; 
hair close, sho?\ and softer than the 
finest velvet, inhabits Europe, except 
Ireland and Siberia, as far as the river 
l.ona ; found also in the north of Asia 
ind Africa, Eurrows with vast rapidity ; 
ineeds in the spring; brings four or 
’ live young at a time; raises no hillocks 
in dry wt-alher. 

'Fhe AsiaticUy Cape or Siberian mole, 
!*> till I less : fore feet three toed. Inha- 
bits the Cape of Good Ho])e ; body 
above, varied with glossy green and 
eopper-eolour ; below, brown. 

Tht- Loogicandata^ or Long-tailed 
fnole, has the tail half the length of the 
body ; feet, five toed ; hind feet scaly ; 
inhabits North America ; hair 8oft,long, 
rusty brown ; four inches and a half 
long ; tail two. 

The Rubra, or Red mole, with a 
short tail ; fore feet, three toed ; hind 
feet, four toed. 

The most effectual method of extir- 
pating moles is by attending to the pe- 
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riods of the day in winch the*y usually 
carry on their operations, and by strik- 
a spade into the ground, so as to cut 
oft* their retreat, they are easily dug 
out ; or by setting traps, consisting of 
a hollow wooden semicylinder, each 
enS of which is furnished with grooved 
rings, containing two nooses of horse- 
hair, fastened loosely in the centre, by 
means of a peg, and are stretched above 
the surface of the ground by a bent 
stick, or a strong hoop. As soon us the 
mole passes halfway through one of 
these nooses, and removes the central 
peg in his course, the curved, stick rises 
in consequence of its elasticity, and 
thus strangles the animal. It is said, 
that they maybe also attracted, in large 
numbers, by placing a few large living 
lobsters, of which they are fond, in a 
deep glazed earthen vessel, under the 
ground, and from which when in it, the 
mole caiiiiol escape. It has, however, 
been strongly questioned, whether by 
its destnictjon of worms, this be not a 
more usefiil than injnnons animal. 

M01..K, in anatomy, various sub- 
stances which are formed in the uterus, 
arising chiefly from imperfect concep- 
tion. 

Mole cricket. See Cricket. 

Mole plottf^h. See Draining and 
Plough. 

Mole rat. Sec Rat, 

MOLTEN GREASE, called also 
Morfoundku, or Hodv founder, a 
peculiar aflection of the bowels of horses, 
111 which the dung discharged is ex- 
tremely greasy. Horses which are fat, 
unaccustomed to exercise, or have Vjegii 
lecenlly taken from grass, are most 
liahle to it. It appears, however, that it 
is rather a symptom than a disease ; it 
is commonly produced by violent or 
long continiiecrcxertioii when a horse is 
not prefiared for it. Flentifu! hhcdmg 
is the first and most important icnicdv 
for this <»isorder, wliich may bt^ rc;.cate<^I 
after a few hours, sliould it appear ne- 
cessary, If there he griping fiains, and 
if the dung be voided in small slimv 
knobs, giio a pint of custcn oil ; ijnt il 
the bowels be loose and the dung iia\e 
the greasy ajipeaiaiicc, !i i the horse take 
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frequently some decoction of linseed, 
oatmeal gruel, or gruel made with arrow 
root. On recovery from this disease, 
should there be a tendency to costive- 
ness, bran marshes or greeu food should 
be given. See Fever, 

Molucca^ or King Crab. See Mono- 

CULUS. 

MOLYBDEN A, or Moli/hdcenum, a 
metal of a whitish grey colour, and of 
excessively difficult fusion. According 
to Hielm, its specific gravity is 7»4 ; 
according to Bucholz it is 8,6. The 
sulphuret is the most common natund 
compound of this metal. It is found iii 
France, Spain, Sweden, Saxony, Sibe- 
ria and Iceland, in gangiiesof feldspar, 
liihomarge, or quartz. To procure the 
metal the native sulphuret is powdered 
and exposed under a red hot muffle till 
converted into a grey powder, which is 
to be digested in ammonia, and the so- 
lution filtered and evaporated to dry- 
ness. The residuum is dissolved in ni- 
tric acid, re-evaporated to dryness, and 
violently heated with charco'al. 

When exposed to heat and oxygen, 
molybdena is acidified, a white cry- 
stalline sublimateof mo/y^dic acid being 
formed ; another combination of oxygen 
with this metal is blue, and called the 
molybdous acid. These acids combine 
with certain bases forming mo/ybdites 
and molybdates. 

The native molybdate of lead, (see 
Lead,) occurs principally in crystals of 
different shades of yellow. It was first 
discovered in Carinthia, and has since 
been found in Mexico, Hungary, and 
Saxony. Molybdate of tin, obtained 
by adding molybdate of potassa to its 
metallic solution, is of a fine blue co- 
lour } and it is probable that some of 
the molybdates, were the metal more 
abundant, would be useftil in the arts. 

The native sulphuret is found in Bo- 
hemia, Sweden, and near Mont Blanc, 
in grey granite. It has been also found 
in England, chiefly in Cornwall ; and 
in Scotland in Inverness-shire. It rarely 
occurs crystallized ; generally massive, 
made up of separable laminae. It is 
soft and unctuous to the touch, in co- 
lour like lead. 
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MOMORDICA, or Male Balsam 
Apple, a genus of plants, consisting of 
eight species ; the pome opens elasti- 
cally j the following are the chief : 

The Balaaminay or Common balsam 
apple, is a native of India, flowering in 
June and July ; the leaves are glabrous 
deeply cut in a spreading jialmate man- 
ner ; stern trailing melon like, sending 
out many side branches with tendrils. 
Fruit angular, tubercled. The Indians 
cut open the unripe fruit, and infuse it 
in sweet oil, exposing it to the sun for 
some days till it acquires a red colour. 
Thus prepared, the oil is applied to 
wounds, being dropped on cotton, and 
is esteemed next to the balsam of Mecca. 

The Cliarantia, or Hairy rnoinordica, 
with angular tubercled fruit, white, 
yellow, or gieen on the outside j within 
very red, fleshy, one-celled, bursting 
elastically ; a native of the East Indies, 
flowering in July and August. 

The Luffa, or Egyptian momordica, 
with hairy oblong fruit, and a white 
flaccid esculent pulp of an insipid fla- 
vour, is a native of Arabia and the East 
Indies, flowering as the last. 

The Elaierium, Elastic momordica, 
or Wild cucumber. See Elaterium. 

All these plants may be propagated 
by sowing the seeds in a hot-bed in the 
same manner as cucumber seeds ; and 
they require the same attention as the 
cucumber plant afterwards. The first 
three sorts are ornamental stove plants ; 
the last will thrive in open borders. 

MONARDA, or American field- 
basil, a genus of plants, consisting of 
seven species : those chiefly cultivated 
are the Jistulosa, or Purple monarda, 
with purple flowers ; — the oblongata, or 
Long-leaved monarda ; — and the didy- 
ma, or Scarlet monarda, which is the 
species chiefly valued, and by far the 
most ornamental of the whole, has a pe- 
rennial root ; the stems are about two 
feet high ; the leaves ovate, glabrous, 
and when bruised emit a refreshing 
odour ; the flowers are in whorls, didy- 
namous, and of a bright red colour ; they 
appear in July, and in a moist soil will 
continue till the middle of September. 

All these are natives of America, and 
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may be increased by parting the roots ; 
some of them by slips and cuttings as 
well as seeds. 

MONAS, in zoology, a genus of 
worms, invisible to the naked eye, most 
simple, pellucid, resembling a point. 
Five species : the atomuSy found in sea 
water kept a long lime, with a minute 
black dot, sometimes two ; — the puuc- 
turn, a solid opaque black point, found 
iy fetid infusions of pears, moving in a 
slow wavering manner the mica is 
transparent, commonin purer waters;— 
the lens is also transparent, and found 
in all waters, a round pellucid dot, fre- 
quently in masses ; the termoy a most 
minute, simple, gelatinous point ; found 
in most animal and vegetable infusions ; 
of all known animals the most minute 
and simple, being so extremely delicate 
and transparent as often to elude the 
most highly magnifying powers, blend- 
ing as it were with the water in which it 
swims. 

MONEY, a piece of metal, paper, 
or other substance, to which public 
authority or usage has affixed a certain 
value, and, in regard to metals, weight 
also, to serve as a medium of exchange. 

Money, although convenient, is not 
essential to the well-being of man, ac- 
tual riches consisting not in money, but 
in the possession of those necessaries of 
which money only is the medium to 
procure. If metallic money be not es- 
sential to the well-being of man, still 
less is that perishable commodity, paper 
money, at any time desirable, although 
such is the effect of long habit, that the 
inhabitants of the British dominions, at 
the present time, consider Bank of En- 
gland notes equal to any metallic cur- 
rency whatever. And whilst even paper 
is a refiresentative of real wealth, its use 
may be not only convenient but advan- 
tageous ; but the facility with which 
paper money is made, induces, we fear, a 
creation of iictitious capital, the opera- 
tion of which is always more or less de- 
plorable, and unquestionably injurious 
to the best interests of man. Of such a 
system we can only say, may it end well. 
See Bank. 

The various attempts to fix the per- 
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mnnent value of money hav^ been, and 
ever must be, abortive, as the value of 
the metals of which money is best com* 
posed, as well as the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, depends upon circutn- 
stances over which neither individuals 
nor even nations have omnipotent con- 
trol. See Gold and Silver. 

Money-wort, See Loose-strife. 

Monk*s hood. See Wolf’s bane. 

Monk's rhubarb. See Dock. 

MON KEY, Ape, Baboon, or S/wia, 

in zoilogy, a genus consisting of sixty- 
three species, scattered over the warmer 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Aiyerica ; none 
of them indigenous to Europe, except 
those inhabiting the rock of Gibraltar. 
This genus greatly resembles man in the 
uvula, eye-laslies, hands, feet, fingers, 
toes, nails, and other parts of the body, 
yet widely differ from him in intel- 
lectual faculties: memory retentive; 
imitative and full of gesticulations; 
chatter with the teeth and grin ; mace- 
rate their food in their cheeks before 
they swallow it ; are filthy, lascivious, 
thieving, gregarious; the prey of leo- 
pards and serpents. This genus is sub- 
divided into the following sections : 
tailless, Apes ; — tails short. Baboons ; — 
tails long, not prehensile, cheeks pouch- 
ed, haunches naked, Memkeys ; — tails 
prehensile, without cheek pouches, 
haunches covered, Sapajous ; — tails not 
prehensile, without cheek pouches, 
haunches covered, Sagoins. The fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The Troglodytes, or Angola ape, 
head conic, body brawny, back and 
shoulders hairy, rest of the body smooth. 

The Satyrus, Orang outang, Safyr, 
Jocko, Wild man of the woods, Trog- 
lodyte man, or Great Ape, is a rusty 
brown, hair of the fore arm reversed, 
haunches coffered. Greatly resembles 
man even in the hyoid bone, yet, with 
the rest of his tribe, wants the nail of the 
great toe. From the structure of the 
larynx, muscles, and whole frame of the 
bones, evidently not designed to walk 
erect. Palms smooth, thumbs shorter 
than the palms ; feet well formed, great 
toe short, the rest long. From three to 
five feet high ; inhabits the island of 
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Borneo. The Pogo, another variety, 
without cheek pouches or callosities ou 
the haunch, always walks erect ; inha* 
bits Java and Guinea ; from five to six 
feet high. Another variety, resembling 
the last, but only two and a half feet 
high ; docile, gentle, grave. The man- 
ners of this species when in captivity 
are gentle, and often affectionate, yet 
in the woods they are said to be often 
highly ferocious. The negroes consider 
them as capable of language, yet main- 
taining a stubborn silence because they 
may not be compelled to labour. They 
often attack and beat or kill the ne- 
groes ; feed on nuts and other fruits j 
(I rive off elephants and other large ani- 
mals with clubs, or even beat them with 
their fists 5 walk erect, but occasionally 
creep on ail four. Climb trees with 
gie.it agility, and commonly secure 
themselves by night among the branches, 
Knde huts of their construction are said 
to Imve been sometimes observed. 
Woods and mountains of difticull access 
arc their only haunts; they associate 
only in small herds. A tire kiudled at 
any time in the woods attracts them 
I omul it ; they warm themselves eagerly 
while it continues to burn ; but know 
not how to keep it alive or rekindle it. 
Tf)(?ir carriage and manners are grave 
and stately. It dof's not appear that 
they unite to practice any ingenious 
arts, or carry on any great enterprizes 
in common. The period of gestation 
and natural term of life not known. 
'I'hcy arc occasionally cxhrbited alive in 
Europe. In confinement they seldom 
diM over much ferocity ; but they per- 
form many actions which are very simi- 
lar to those of man. They will sit at 
taide and help themselves with food 
like human beings, make signs for what 
they want, and express reSentment when 
tieglected. 

The Sf/lvanust or Pigmy, has naked 
haunches. The flatness of the face and 
nails, the nakedness of their haunches, 
the want of a tail, and their upright 
carnage, give this species also some re- 
semblance to tin? human form ; but they 
a<e not larger than a common cat, mild 
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and docile. A native of Africa and 
Ceylon. This is the pigmy of the poets. 

The Lar, or Long-armed ape, wdth 
naked hauncl>es, has arms as long as the 
body. Body rough, and covered with 
black hair except the haunches ; resem- 
bles the human figure ; hideously de- 
formed. Walks erect; never on all 
four ; mild and gentle ; native of the 
East Indies. Two feet and a half to 
four feet high. 

The InuuSf or Magot, has naked 
haunches and an oblong head. This 
creature is a remove still further from 
the human form. Face like a bull-dog, 
height from three to four feet. A na- 
tive of India, Arabia and Africa, 

The Sphinx, or Great baboon, wlieii 
erect is from three to five feel in height ; 
excessively fierce, libidinous and strong; 
head like a dog, but very thick ; middle 
of the face and forehead naked, of a 
bright vermilion colour. Body hairy of 
various colours, yellow, black, &.c. 
Though mischievous and fierce they are 
not carnivorous, but live chiefly on 
fruits, roots, and seeds. I hey rob gar- 
dens by throwing inelor.s, gourds, ap- 
ples, pears, &c, fiom one to the other, 
being formed in a Inn* lioin the place 
of pillage to their leiulezvoiis. A na- 
tive of the hotter parts of Africa, Bor- 
neo, and the Philipinne i'^laiids. 

The Mainton yOr Kibbed-nose baboon, 
has blue cheeks, a nose ribbed uhiiquc- 
ly on each side, and naked haunches; 
disgustingly ugly ; weeps and grj>aiis 
like a man ; from two to five ieet long. 
The Smitten is also refenilde to this 
species, and so also is the tre, tre, tie, 
/re of Matlagascar. A native of the 
Ciold coast and other southern provinces 
of Africa. 

The Sj/!v(tfica^ or \\\)od baboon, 
when erect is about llnee feet high ; in- 
habits Guinea ; called by the English 
the man of the wmod. I’he Variegutay 
or Yellow baboon, greatly resembles 
the last, except in size and colour, and 
its hairy band« ; two feet high ; a native 
of Africa. The Cinereay or Cinereous 
baboon, is about two feet high, and 
supposed to inhabit Africa. The Liveuy 
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Or Bl«e*faced baboon, is about three 
feet high. The Platypygosy or Brown 
baboon. The Apedia, or Little ba- 
boon j — the Cristata^ or Crested ba- 
boon ; — the JSemestrinay or Pigtail ba- 
boon, are all of this section which we 
can mention. It is remarkable that 
many females of this tribe, and es- 
pecially those with haunches, men- 
struate. 

, Of the Monkeys and the rest of the 
genus, our account must be brief. 

The Hamadryas, or Tartarian mon- 
key, is cinereous; inhabits in vast troops 
the hottest regions of Asia and Africa. 
They are quite nntameable ; some are 
above five feet high. The ursine, or 
Bear baboon, appears to be a variety 
of this species : it is in numerous troops 
near the Cape of Good Hope. They 
can overpower the stoutest man ; they 
beeonie tolerably tame when confined. 

The Siliens, or Wanderer, inliabits 
(iuinea, the lowniulo, Ceylon; the 
faunns, or Malbroiik, is a native of 
Bengal ; the cynoinoigns, or Macaque, 
inhabits India, (iuinea, and Angola. 
The or Spotted monkey, is play- 
ful wlien and salutes ])as'^engers 

by nodding. The safuea, or Green 
monkey, keep‘» in great flocks and in- 
habits ditVereiit parts of Africa, The 
wthiops, or White eyelid monkey, iii- 
hahits Madagascar ; a variety’ with a 
white collar. Tlie sephus, or Mustache, 
found m Guinea. The ai/gnln, or 
Egret, is found in Java, 

I lie chiet of the Sapajoiis are : the 
beelzehnl, or Pi earlier monkey, is a na- 
tive of Ibazd, and distinguished by as- 
sembling in gionps, and one above be- 
gins as if it were to harangue, setting 
up so loud a howl, that a person at a 
distance would think a hundred joined 
in the ery ; the rest, however, keep the 
most profound silence, till he stops and 
gives a signal with his hand ; then in an 
instant the whole assembly join in 
chorus till he commands silence by 
anot.ier signal, which they obey in a 
moment; then the orator finishes his 
address, and the assembly breaks up. 

I species isvery fierce, quite untame- 
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able, and bite dreadfully. -The female 
presents the breast to the young like a 
human wet-nurse. Their flesh is eaten 
by the Indians. 

The 6Vwifii/w#,01d man of the woods, 
or Royal monkey, inhabits Cayenne 
and the river Amazon ; the pamseus, or 
Four-fingered monkey, a native of South 
America, having only four fingers with- 
out a thumb ; the trepida, or trembling 
monkey, inhabiting Guiana; the apella^ 
Weeper, or Brown sapajou, inhabiting 
Brazil ; the sciurea, or Orange monkey, 
the most beautiful of the tribe, a native 
also of Brazil, are all we cfin notice of 
this section. 

Of the SagoinSf the pithecia, or Fox- 
tailed monkey, inhabiting Guiana, and 
easily tamed ; the midas, or Tamarin, 
of South America ; x\\{i jacchus, or Stri- 
ate iiionkey’^, inhabiting Brazil ; and the 
rosalia, or Silky monkey, inhabiting 
Guiana, only ten inches long, are all we 
can enumerate. 

AJonkci/'s Bread, See Gourd, Sour. 
MONKEY FLOWER, or Mimu- 
tus, a genus of plants, ctuisisting of 
four species, natives of North or South 
America; they have bine or yellow flow- 
ers. 

MONOCULUS, a genus of insects, 
comprehending sixty - eight species, 
found chiefly in Europe, a few in India, 
commonly in muddy waters or ditches, 
frequently in sea-vvateis, often parasitic 
on fuci, and otlicr atpuitic plants ; many 
of them inhabit our own ditches and 
sea-coasts. TJie greater part are minute 
insects, requiring the assistance of a 
microscope to investigate their separate 
organs. They hare fioin four to eight 
le^s, formed for swimming, and very 
long : body covered with a crust or 
shell, divided into segments ; eyes one 
or two fixed ill the shell ; most of the 
sliellsare bivalve: a few univalve. The 
two following are the most important 
species : The polyphemus, Molucca, or 
King crab, with an orbicular shell, in- 
hatiits India, and is the largest known 
insect, sometimes growing, from tail to 
snout, four feet in length. It is said to 
be generally found in pairs^ male and 
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female, swimming together. The aput 
has an oblong shell, tail ending in two 
bristles ; inhabits Europe and our own 
country. 

Monodon. See Narwhal. 

MONOPOLY, in commerce, the 
exclusive power or privilege of selling 
any thing. In a more extensive sense, 
monopoly implies the retention of any 
thing whatever for individual advan- 
tage or gratification, but which, at the 
same time, trenches upon the rights 
and just demands of others. All mono- 
polies are, in principle, wrong, and 
should not be countenanced. It is more 
peculiarly the province of the statesman 
to guard against monopolies : for wher- 
ever monopolies are encouraged, or not 
counteracted, there a great inequality 
of conditions is most certainly found, 
and much misery the necessary result. 

MOON, or Luna^ in astronomy, one 
of the heavenly bodies which gives light 
during the night. 

The moon was formerly supposed to 
have more influence on the affairs of 
this world than it is now known to pos- 
sess. It is still believed to influence 
the affections of the mind usually de- 
nominated insanity, sometimes lunacy, 
from the classical name of the moon. 
It is still also supposed by many philo- 
sophers that the influence of the moon, 
in conjunction with that of the sun, and 
the diurnal motion of the earth, are the 
causes of the tides ; whilst others believe 
that the motion of the earth alone is 
amply sufficient to explain all such phe- 
nomena. Till, however, we are in pos- 
session of more facts relative to all the 
supposed influen<*es of the moon, the 
safest c.iiirse is modest doubt. 

xMOON-BLlNDNESS. a disoider 
‘n the eye of a horse, so denominated 
from its having been thou^ght to increase 
and decrease aci'ording to the course of 
the moon. It generally occurs when a 
horse is in his sixth year. It srarcely 
ever admits of a cure. See Cataract 
and Eye. 

MOON SEED, or Menispernum^ a 
genus of plants consisting of twelve 
species, chiefly natives of India ; three 
of America ; of these the chief is the 
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cocculuSf the berries of which are the 
common cocculus indicusof the shops ^ 
it has cordate, retuse, miicronute leu\es, 
and a jagged stem. See Cocculus 
Indicus. 

Moonstone. See Feldspar. 

Moon^trefoiL See Lucern. 
MOON-WORT, Honesty, Satin 
flower, or Lunaria^ a genus of plants, 
consisting of two species, both natives 
of Europe: the rediviva, with violet- 
coloured odorous flowers ; and the an- 
nua, with a biennial root, and inodorous 
flowers. Both plants will grow in al- 
most any soil or situation. 

Moor -cock. See PARTRIDGE. 

Moor •Hen, Set* Coot. 

MOOR LANDS, in agriculture, 
are of various kinds. Sometimes they 
are in low and mild situations, where 
the upper soil is thin, or scantily sup- 
plied with vegetable mould ; and sphere 
the bottom or under stratum is imper- 
vious and barien. These, in general, 
may be reclaimed with more or less ad- 
vantage, according as they are near ma- 
nure or markets, and other means of 
improvement. Others, on the contrary, 
are in situations much elevated abo\e 
the level of the sea, where the surface 
is covered with heath and other coarse 
plants, and frequently encumbered with 
stones. Such moors are seldom worth 
the expense of cultivation, and, from 
their height, are only calculated either 
for woods or pasturage. Moors, how- 
ever, which are not placed in high or 
bleak situations, and where the surface 
is close swarded, or covered with plants, 
and where the sub-soil is naturally either 
not altogether wet, or capable of being 
made sufficiently dry at moderate ex- 
pense, may not only be reclaimed, but 
often can be highly improved. Indeed, 
where such lands are to be met with, 
they ought on no account to be suffered 
to remain, subject to commonable rights, 
and comparatively useless to the coun- 
try, as they are capable of being re- 
claimed, and, if allotted and inclosed, 
might be rendered highly productive. 
See Draining. 

Moor-tllting. See W arbleR. 
Moose. See Deer. 
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MORALS, Moral Philosophy, 
or Ethics. As definitions of these 
terms will be found under the article 
Ethics, we have no oc( asion to repeat 
them here. Many systems of morals 
have been promulgated, but none which 
we have yet seen detailing our various 
duties, are such as we can unexception- 
ably recommend. Man is a progressive 
being, and, therefore, as his knowledge 
increases, so must the science of ethics 
become better understood and defined. 
We purposely avoid trenching on the 
province of the divine in this work, for 
many and important reasons ; but, in 
treating of morals, we think it necessary 
once for all to observe, that the cha- 
racter of Jesus Chruty and the mo- 
ral precepts which he taught, as handed 
down to us in the New Testament, are 
in such perfect accordance with our 
own sentiments, and with that system 
of universal benevolence which it is our 
desire to inculcate in this work, that we 
cannot, perhaps, more effectually serve 
the cause of virtue than by impressing 
upon our readers the contemplation and 
imitation of the conduct and behaviour 
of this extraordinary character. In his 
breast the debasing passion of revenge 
found no abode; he wisely distinguished 
betweenthe conduct and the individual ; 
he inculcates love to our enemies as a 
principle of action j and of doing to 
others as we would they should do unto 
us. This last precept has, we are aware, 
been explained away by the sophism 
that it implies were we in their places. 
But in our judgment it is a precept 
which was designed to be taken in its 
literal and simple meaning, and which, 
were it uniformly acted upon, must 
produce a great revolution in the man- 
ners and actions of men. We there- 
fore again press upon our readers the 
moral character and conduct of Jesus 
Christ as fit objects for imitation, and 
sure we are that such imitation will not 
fail to make them wiser and better men. 
Having said this we cannot add to the 
impressTon which we desire to make by 
any farther observations upon morals 
here ; but we refer our readers to Am- 
bition, BfciNEVOLF'NCE, BlGOTRY, 
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Chance, Character, CiRcuMSTAH-i 
CEs, Conscience, Difference op 
OPINION, Education, Mind, &c., 
and to the various articles on the pas- 
sions throughout our work. 

• MORASS, a marsh, fen, or low 
moist ground, which receives the waters 
from above without having any desceii 
to carry them off. See Boo, Drain- 
ing, &c. 

MORBUS, in medicine, the same 
as disease. 

MORDANT, in dyeing, a sub- 
stance with which the cloth, thread, or 
raw material is previously impregnated, 
in order to fix the colour more perma- 
nently. The mordants most frequently 
employed are, acetate of* alumina, sul- 
phate of iron, and niuriate of tin. See 
Dyeing. 

MOREL, or Phullusy a genus of 
fungi, consisting of nine si^ecies, of 
which the three following aie common 
to our own country : the esculeniusy or 
Esculent inoiel, found in woods, mea- 
dows, and pastures. The substance, 
when recent, is wax-like, and friable, of 
a whitish yellow colour, changing to 
brownish as it decays : the height of 
the entire fungus being four or five 
inches. The stalk is thick and clumsy, 
somewhat tuberous at the base, and 
hollow in the middle. l*he pileus is 
either round or conical ; generally about 
the size of an egg, often much larger ; 
hollow witlnn. The seeds, when mag- 
nified, are oval. It is in great esteem, 
both recent ami dried, as an ingredient 
to lieighten the flavour of ragouts ; but 
of its uses as food we cannot speak with 
commendation. The impudicus, or 
stinking morel, is found in woods and 
banks. It arises fioin the earth unrier 
a veil, or vol^a, shaped exactly like a 
hen’s egg, of the same colour, having 
a long fibrous radicle, or base. As the 
volva bur.'^ts the plant diffuses an into]- 
lerable stench, which is so strong that 
the plant may be discovered by the 
scent alone long before it appears in 
sight. The ca?nnust or Dog-morel, is 
found also in woods and wild banks. 

Morelia Cherry. See Cherry. 

MORMYRUS, a genus of fishes. 
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fORSfsting of three §pecies, havitijr a 
Mnooth h^d, numerous teeth, and scaly 
body ; all inhabitants of the Nile. 

MORNING, that part of the day 
which precedes the meridian or noon. 
Fashion has unfortunately effected 'a 
great revolution in the meaning of this 
word, morning being, with the fashion* 
nblCi all that part of the day previous to 
the hour of dinner, and that hour is, too 
often, late in the afternoon or evening. 
The morning, however, properly so cal- 
led, from the rising of the siin till noon, 
is unquestionably the host time for every 
kind of both corporeal and mental ex- 
ertion, and he who is wise will take care 
that such period is not coiisnnu'<l in 
sloth. See Bkd-time, Biieakfast, 
Day, Dinner, Digestion, &c. 

MOROC, the Indicator, or honey 
cuckoo. See Cuckoo. 

Morocco, See I ..feather. 

Morocco reed. See Pheasant’s Eye. 

MORPHEW, a term implying some 
disease of the face, not distincily point- 
ed out ; it is said to be attended with 
scurf. See Leprosy, and Tetter. 

MORPHIA, a substance to which 
the narcotic power of certain vegetables 
is referable. It may be obtained from 
powdered opium by triturating it into 
a paste with dilute acetic acid ; then 
pour caustic ammonia into the filtered 
solution, and evaporate ; during the 
evaporation a brownish substance sepa- 
rates, which, by digestion in a small 
-quantity of alcohol, becomes nearly co- 
lourless, and is pure morphia. It is 
sparingly soluble in water, but readily 
soli.ble in alcohol and ether, from winch 
it may be obtained in quadrangnhir 
crystals. Jt is highly poisonous, and 
narcotic, even when administered in very 
small doses ; it is fusible ?nd combusti- 
ble. See Opium. 

MORSE, Walrus, Manate, or 
Tricheckus, a genvis of mammalian ani- 
mals, fore-toothless in the adult ; tusks 
upper solitary ; grinders in both jaws 
consisting of a furrowed bone; body 
oblong ; lips double ; bind feet stretch- 
ed back, forming a fin. Three species, 
all of which inhabit the sea j feeds on 
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corallines and shell worms, and not on 
flesh j they are as follow : 

The Rosmarus, Morse, Sea-horse, or 
Sea-cow, inhabits Spitz bergen. Nova 
Zeinbla, Hudson’s Bay, the Gulf of 
St. Laurence, and the Icy sea. They 
are gregarious j shy, but extremely 
fierce ; if wounded m the water will fol- 
low and attempt to sink the boat ; they 
roar very loud. This animal has a round 
head, small mouth ; small fiery eyes ; 
two small orifices instead of ears ; neck 
short ; l>ody thick, tapering towards the 
tail ; skill thick, wrinkled, with short 
brownish hair, thinly dispersed ; legs 
short, five toes on each foot, connected 
by a web, a small nail on each ; hind 
feet very broad. Eighteen feet long, 
tell or twelve round in the thickest 
part ; tail short ; the tusks very remote, 
acuminate, sometiuie^ weighing thirty 
pounds each j the ivory, with interwoven 
hbies, not easily turning yellow^ the 
central jiart brow^nisli : the young have 
two sniull fore-teeth in the upper jaw. 
They are seen in herd^, sleeping on is- 
lands of ICC : if awakened they fling 
themselves with great impetuosity into 
the sea. They do not go on land till 
the coast is clear of ice. The moment 
the first gets on shore, so as to lie dry, 
it will not stir till another comes after 
and forces it forward by beating it with 
its great teeth 3 this is served in the same 
manner in svicce^-siou till the whole have 
landed. They bring one, or at most 
tw'o young at a time. Besides man, 
they seem to have no other enemy than 
the white btar, with which they have 
terrible combats, Imt generally come 
off victorious, by means of their great 
tusks. One walrus produces about half 
a ton of oil. They are generally de- 
stroyed when they are on shore. 

The Dugong, or Indian walrus, in- 
habits the sea between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Philippine Islands. 

The ManatuSy Manate, or maneti, is 
tuskless ; three varieties : the borealis, 
or Whale-tailed manate, is hairless, toe- 
less, and clawless; — the australis, or 
Round-tailed manate, has the fore-feet 
four or five toed, clawed ; — the sireuf 
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or Sea-a|)fi, haa the ears erect, and sharp 
pointed. The fore-feet of the first are 
little more than j)ectorai fins, and serve 
only for swimmings for it never goes on 
shore like the walrus ami seal. It brings 
forth in the water, and, like the whale, 
suckles its young in that element. They 
live in families of a male and female, 
with two young ones, '^fhe affection 
between the male and female is very 
great. They are extremely voracious, 
tnd when filled fall asleep on their 
backs. During their meai^ they are so 
intent on their food, generally sea- 
weeds, that any one may go among 
them and select those which he likes 
best. The female brings but one young 
at a lime, and suckles it with two teats. 
They swim with their backs generally 
above waier ; and numbers of gulls are 
continually perching on them, and 
picking out a peculiar species of louse 
With vvhlcli their skins are infested. They 
are of an enormous size, someaie twen- 
fv-tlirec feet long, and weigh 8000lbs. 
i^hc skin is very (hick, black, and full 
of inequalities, like tiie bark of oak; 
il has no hair on it ; but it is so hard as 
scarcely to be cut with an axe. lleneath 
the skill IS a Urn k blubber, wliich tastes 
like oil of alrnunds. The flesh is coarser 
than beef, and soon putiifies; the 
young ones taste like veal. The skin 
IS used for shoes., aud for coven’ing the 
sides of boats. Inhabits the north-west 
coast of the American, tlie African, 
and European seas. Tliey defend each 
other, when attacked, like the first sjie- 
cies. 

The round -tailed inanate, is ten or 
twelve feet long, or more, and some- 
times weighs twelve hundred pounds. 
The skin is very thick and haid, having 
4jome few hairs scattered over it. 'J’hose 
which entirely inhabit fresh water not 
so large. They are found in the rivers 
of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape, 
and in those also of South America ; 
they sometimes live in the sea, near the 
mouth of some great river. These 
animals are easily tamed, grow very fond 
of music, and are the dolphin tribe of 
the ancients. One of them, it is said, 
•was so tame in Hispani^'la, that it would 
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appear as soon as it was called by its 
familiais, and carry over the lake ten 
Indians at a time, singing and playing 
upon its back. 

The Sea-ape is five feet long, with a 
bead like a dog’s ; erect, sharp ears ; 
large eyes ; a sort of beard on both 
lips; body round, thickest near the 
head, and tapering to the tail ; covered 
with thick hair, giey on the back, red 
on the belly ; it lias neither feet nor 
pawsij plays a thousand monkey tricks 
around ships. It seems also to be al- 
luded to by the ancients under the name 
of dolphins. 

Mortality^ Bills of. See Bills of 
Mortality, and Small Pox. 

MORTAR, in building, a cement 
made of quic k lime and sand, or ashes, 
fine gravel, &c., for the purpose of 
holding stones, bricks, &c., together. 

The principles of making mortar do 
not seem by any means so well under- 
stood, even at this enlightened period, 
as could be wished, or indeed as they 
ought to be from the present improved 
state of our chemical knowledge. We 
have paid considerable practical atten- 
tion to this subject, and shall therefore 
endeavour to establish a basis on which 
we think the art of making mortar 
ought to be erected. 

It is well known that the first requi- 
site in making good mortar is good 
lime, and that it should be as devoid 
of any clayey matter as possible. We 
have seen, under the article lime, 
that in order to make quick-lime, com- 
mon lime stone, or carbonate of lime, 
is exposed to an intense heat, whfch 
drives oft' from it its carbonic acid, its 
quality as a stone being by this process 
destroyed; butit is, nevertheless, by such 
means in a state, by a suitable addition 
of carbonic acid, to become stone again. 
In the making of mortar our chief ob- 
ject, therefore, is to supply the carbonic 
acid necessary for such purpose: for it 
is well known, that quick-Iime alone, 
mixed with water, will not make good 
mortar. Various bodies have been added 
to lime for this purpose; finely sifted 
coal ashes are one of these, aud where 
the colour of the mortar is of no mo- 
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ment, perhaps equal parts of quick-lime 
and finely sifted coal -ashes, such as those 
met with in London, form a mortar 
equal to any, for cotntijon purposes^ 
which can be made ; this niorfar pos- 
sesses also the peculiar property of rjf- 
sistiiig moisture, and is therefore well 
calculated for such work in which the 
passage of water is to be prevented ; its 
use, of course, in lining water cisterns 
is important. Sea sand, and the sand 
obtained in sand hills near the se^, will 
make tolerable mortar, but by no means 
so good as sand, or gravelly sand which 
can be obtained beneath the surface of 
the earth, and where spring water is 
abundant. The tine alluvial matter of 
fresh-water brooks, and iivulets, pro- 
vided it does not contain much clay, 
yield, with about an equal mixture of 
quick-lirne, a good mortar j and indeed, 
where better matter cannot be had, clay 
itself is sometimes used, but we cannot 
recommend it. From practical obser- 
vation we can say, that the best lime 
for mortar is such as is obtained from 
hard and compact lime-stone ; that the 
lime obtained from chalk is by no 
means so good ; and that the best admix- 
ture with lime for making mortar is 
such that, when mixed with water, it 
assumes little of the pappy consistence 
which any mixture of clay or soft pul- 
verised stone generally gives it. Two 
parts scrapings of the public roads, es- 
pecially when they are repaired with 
lime*8tone, will make, with one part 
lime, an excellent mortar for plastering, 
but, as a cement for bricks and stones, 
it '\*i not to be recommended. Plaster- 
ing mortar has generally some addition 
of cow -hair. 
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of mortar ; and from our theory it follows 

that that which contmns the greatest 

quantity of carbonic acid, unmixed with 

substances not congenial to thecompo- 
sition of mortar, such as clay, and vege- 
table matter, must be the best. Resides 
the carbonic acid and lime, which are 
the most important parts in the forma- 
tion of mortar, there is reason for conclu- 
ding that the water itself is more than 
a medium for the formation of the 
carbonate of lime ; but what its precise 
operation is, we are not prepared to 
say. 

Besides such mortar above described, 
there are various others used for parti- 
cular purposes, such are Plaster of 
Paris, or powdered gypsum, Stucco, 
Tarrass, &c. See the respective arti- 
cles. 

MORTAR, a utensil of different 
shapes, made either of marble, glass, 
earthenware, or some metal, for various 
purposes, in pharmacy and the arts. 
See Pharmacy. 

MORTIFICATION, the loss of 
vitality of any part of the body. 

The causes of mortification are ex- 
ceedingly various. It may arise from 
excessive inflammation, whether pbleg- 
inonous, or erysipelatous, although the 
last is said more frequently to become 
gangrenous than the fust j and when 
both are conjoined, it is said there is 
a disposition more apt to run into a mor- 
tified state. Causes which impede the 
circulation of the part affected, will also 
produce mortification, as strangulated 
hernia, tied polypi, or a limb being de- 
prived of circulation from a dislocated 
joint. Preventing the entrance of ar- 
terial blood into a limb, is also another 


III general, therefore, equal parts of 
quick-lime, and the arti^^le which is to 
supply the carbonic acid, whether sand, 
fine gravel, coal-ashes, or other matter, 
will be a fair proportion of each ingre- 
dient, but it may happen, from peculi- 
arity of circumstances, that this general 
rule ought to be departed from ; the 
judgment of the operator must, of 
course, in such case decide. It must 
not be overlooked too, that toater is a 
necessary ingredient in the composition 
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cause. Paralysis conjoined with pres- 
sure, old age, and ossification of the 
arteries ; cold, particularly if followed 
by the sudden application of heat, and 
likewise excessive heat applied to a 
part, may produce mortification. 

The symptoms of mortification which 
occur after inflammation are various, 
but generally as follow ; the pain and 
fever suddenly diminish, the part af- 
fected becomes soft, and of a livid co- 
lour, losing at tjie same time, more or 
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less of its sensibility. When any part 
of the body loses all motion and natu- 
ral heat, and becomes of a brown, livid, 
or black colour, it is said to be morti- 
fied. As long- as any sensibility, mo- 
tion, or warmth, continue in the part, 
the state of the disorder i% said to be 
gangrene, ( see Gangrene j ) under 
which head many observations relative 
to the treatment of mortifications will 
be found. Nor do we know that we 
can add any tiling further relative to 
the treatment of this complaint, but to 
observe, that it is one of the utmost dan- 
ger, ill winch no trifling or tampering 
should be permitted, and that, there- 
fore, the best medical advice should be 
at onc*^ resorted to. We may, however, 
add, ill the mortification or loss of action 
in the extiemities in old age, a stimn* 
lant diet, and embrocations of brandy, 
spirit of wine, and camphor, applied to 
me part, promise the most successful 
reliek And, indeed, brandy taken both 
internally and externally apfilied, will 
be often one of the best remedies, in 
most other kinds of this disease. 

iMORTiVl AIN, an alienation of lands 
and tenements to any corporation and 
their siicetssurs, as bishops, parsons, 
vicars, &c.,wli!' is restrained in Magna 
Charta, and cannot be done without 
the king’s liceiise. By the 9th Geo. 

1 1, c. 3b, all lands, tenements, &c. for 
chantabie use, must be given by deedy 
twelve ealeiidar months, at least, before 
the death of the donor, and be enrol- 
led in chancery six months after the 
execution, or the gift is void. But this 
act does not extend to prevent the ma- 
king bequests merely of money, locha- 
ri table uses. 

mortuary Fee, a sort of eccle- 

siastical heriot, claimed by the clergy, 
ill many parishes of this country, upon 
the death of a parishioner. It is, how- 
ever, only claimed where the nerson 
diet! possessed of some property 3 and by 
21 Hen. A III. c. 6, it is enacted, that 
for every person who does not leave goods 
to the value of ten marks, nothing is to 
be paid 3 for every person who leaves 
goods to the value of ten marks, and un- 
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der 30 pounds, 3s. 4d, ; above thirty 
and under forty pounds, 6s. 8d. 3 if 
above 40/. of what value soever they may 
be, I Os. and no more. But no mortuary, 
throughout the kingdom, shall be paid 
at the death of a feme-covert, nor for 
afiy child ; nor for one of full age, not 
a housekeeper 3 nor for any way-faring 
man, such way-i‘aring man’s mortuary 
being to be paid in the parish to which 
he belongs. 

MOSAIC WORK, an assemblage 
of litt?le pieces of glass, marble, preci- 
ous stones, kc., of various colours, 
cut square, cemented on a ground of 
stucco, ill such a manner as’ to imitate 
the colours and gradations of painting. 
This work was first practised by the 
Gieeks, and afterwards brought to per- 
fection by the Romans, 
MOSCHATELL, the Tuberose, 
Hollow Root, or Adoxa^ a genus con- 
sisting of one species only, the moseka^ 
tellina^ an indigenous perennial, com- 
mon to the woods of our own country. 
The ripe fruit has the flavour of straw- 
bei.ies, and tlie jilaiit itself the odour 
of musk, for which it may be used for 
scenting our wardrobes. 

MOSS, a common term for various 
tribes of plants, the humblest of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

The whitish Moss, called in some 
parts of England Mesh, which grows 
upon apple and other garden trees, is a 
species of Lichen, and is supposed to 
be very injurious to them. See Liver- 
wort, The immediate remedy is scra- 
ping it off' from the body and large 
branches, by means of a wooden knife^ 
that will not hurt the bark ; or ^ 
means of a piece of rough hair cloth, 
which does very well after a soaking 
rain. But the most efl'ectual cure is said 
to be by drawing oft‘ all the superfluous 
moisture from about the roots of the 
trees, and that it may be greatly guard- 
ed against in not planting the trees at 
first too deep. The two last remedies 
we doubt. 

MOSSES, or Musci, the second order 
of the class crypt$gamiay into which the 
botanical system of Lirinseus is divided* 
3 G 



Ail account of the mosses will be found 
under the articles CLUB^MObs, Marsh- 
moss, 8cc. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the 
nianageinent of old pastures is, to pre- 
vent that immense growth of mosses, 
culled hypnunif or Feathcr-moss, pf 
which there are no less than ninety- 
three species, seventy-six being indige- 
nous to our own country. By the 
growth of these, many of the finer spe- 
cies of grass are apt to be overwhelmed. 
Drainage, and the use of rich^com- 
posts, are in this case necessary. Har- 
rowing and crobs-liarrowing with a cross- 
harrow, loacled with a weight, so as to 
go from one to two inches deep, with 
a sprinkling of grass seeds afterwards, 
and some lime, or well -prepared com- 
post, are the most likely means of de- 
stroying the moss and improving the 
pasture. Feeding sheep with oil-cake, 
and allowing them to pasture on the 
land, has also been found effectual for 
the destruction of moss, and bringing up 
abundance of grass j but the radical 
remedy is, to plough up such grass 
lands upon the first appearance of moss, 
or before it has made any considerable 
progress. 

MOSS-LAND, a term used in Scot- 
land, and various parts of England, 
for denoting what is more properly cal- 
led bog or peat land. We have treated, 
in some degree, of this kind of land, 
under the articles Bog and Fen j our 
further remarks will be more appropri- 
ate under Peat, which see. 

Moss^Rush. See Rush. 

^ MOTH, or Phalanay a genus of in- 
Aejjts consisting of sixteen hundred spe- 
nes. Their antennas gradually taper- 
ing from the base to the tip 5 tongue 
spiral; jawless; wings, when at rest, 
generally deflected. They fly abroad 
only in the evening and during the 
night, and feed on the nectar of flowers ; 
the larva is active and quick in motion, 
mostly smooth, more or less c}liudrical, 
and preys voraciously on the leaves of 
plants j tlie pupe is quiescent, more or 
less cylindrical, pointed at the tip at 
both ends, .^ud generally enclosed in a 
pellicle. They have been divided into 
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the lollowiiig sections : Bomhyx^ gcoiM^ 
tra^ noctUQy hijhlosa^ hepiatus, cossust 
pyralis, tinea, allucita, and pteropho^ 
rus. 

All the caterpillars of this tribe, after 
having several times cast their skins, 
ftpin for themselves the materials of a 
habitationj^, fh which they become trans- 
formed into chrysalids. Out of this 
innumerable tribe we can only mention 
the following : 

The moht extraordinary of all is tlie 
mori, or Common silk-worrn, a native of 
China, where it is found on the mulberry 
tree, its natural an{l ooly proper food. 
See Mulberry and Silk-Worm. 

The atlas, a native of both the Indies, 
belongs to tlie partition boinbyx. The 
iuna, of an elegant pale green, body co- 
vered with white wool, inhabits North 
America The pavonia is the most 
beautiful European inse'ct of the born- 
byx kind , its wings, when extended, 
measure about six inches; many vari- 
eties ; the larva gregarious, and green ; 
verticilate, with red or jellow hairy 
protuberaiici s ; pupe blackish; occa- 
sionally found in our own country. The 
bambucarla, is an elegant moth of the 
geoinetra division ; colour pale sul- 
phur; found in June and July on the 
leaves of elder; the chrysalis black. 

The Vestianella, or Cloth-moth, has 
cinereous wings witii a white rib; it be- 
longs to the tinea division, and is the 
common moth found m clothes and 
woollen furniture, and so destructive to 
them. The sarcitella belongs to the di- 
vision tinea, has cinereous wings, thorax 
with a white dot on each side ; found in 
skin-cloths, and woollen furniture; to 
which last it proves very destructive. 
The method for preventing their de- 
vastations is either by destroying the in- 
sects, or to render our clothes disagree- 
able food for them. The insects may 
be destroyed by oil, or the fumes of to- 
bacco; and we are assured that a strong 
decoction of cayenne pepper, applied 
with a common painting brush, to the 
boxes, drawers, shelves, &c. where wool- 
len goods or clothes are kept, will secure 
tliern from the ravages of this animal ; 
it is said also, that fiagtnents of Russia 
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leather, or other skins, which emit and 
retain a strong; anirna odour, intermix* 
ed with woollen cloths and furs, will 
prevent their attacks. 

The peniadacti/la, with snowy wings 
and body, is a very beautiful European 
species, and a native also of our own 
country j the larva is sixteen footed, hairy, 
green with black dots, and a white dor- 
sal line ; pupe hairy, green, dotted 
with black ; of the division pteropho- 
rus. The hexadactyla belongs also to 
the same division; found in Englainl and 
Europe generally, on the honey-suck le ; 
it is a most elegant and beautiful insect j 
appears before our windows, and flies in 
when they are open, in a still, warm 
evening in September. 

MOTMJIR, the most important cha- 
racter of the female sex. To our mo- 
tliers belong more immediately the care 
not only of rearing our children in the 
eailiest stages of existence, but of 
fashioning their minds, of educing 
their capacities, and giving a bias more 
or Jess powerful to the man. The con- 
duet of mothers towards their children, 
is, beyond all calculation, powerful, and 
with tbeir precepts, when in accoi dance 
*\ilh th.it conduct, almost omnipotent. 
Hence, the great . esponsibility and du- 
ty of a mother j yet how few compara- 
tively, feel, or are aware, that so much 
depends upon them in the formation of 
the human character. See Educa- 
tion, and Mind. 

Mothers Marhs, See Naeyi Ma- 

Mother of pearl. See Musclf., and 
Mya. 

MOTHEH-WHRT, Lion’s tail, 
or Leonurus, a genus of plants compri- 
sing six species, chiefly natives of Sibe- 
ria, one of our own country, one coin- 
inon to .lava. They are as follow : the 
cardiaca, or Common mother-wort, 
with spear-shaped, tlirec-lobed leaves; 
the marmhiastrurriy with oval, spear- 
d)a])ed, serrate leaves ; tlie crisp us y with 
leaves divided into three paits, and 
hairy cups j tlie swpintt5 ; the tartarius; 
and the Siberius, I'he first is a pe- 
rennial plant, indigenous to England, 
as well as other parts of Europe. The 
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other species are biennial, groy natural* 
ly in different parts of Europe, and 
are raised from seeds sown in the spring, 
upon a bed of common earth. 

MOTIVE, in morals that which pre- 
cedes and produces, or causes any act. 
Asiiu the natural world, no effect takes 
place without a cause, so in the moral 
world, no action takes place without a 
motive. This law of the human mind 
is most consolatory: for although bad 
motives produce bad actions, yet good 
motive* produce good actions. To pro- 
duce a virtuous character, we must con- 
sequently withdraw the presence and 
operation of bad motives, and intro- 
duce the presence and operation of 
good motives, and virtuous actions will 
be the necessary result. Some of the 
most powerful motives of moral action 
are, personal example, and active and 
benevolent superintendence. 

MOTMOT, or momotuSy a genus of 
birds, consisting of one species only, 
the brasilienshy or Brasilian motniot, 
of which there are two varieties. The 
one IB ornamented with a bright green 
above, below more obscure ; size that 
of a pie, about seventeen inches long. 
The other variety differs considerably 
in its colours. Both are distinguished 
from all other birds, by having the two 
middle feathers of the tail quite naked 
of their vanes, for about an inch, at a 
small distance from the extiemity. Shy, 
and very difficult to be tamed ; inliabit 
South America. 

MOULD, a general name for the 
soft earthy substance that forms the 
upper stratum of land ; and in which 
all kinds of vegetables strike root and 
thrive. See Soil. 

MOULD, Mildew, or Mucovy a 
genus of fungi, arranged diffeiently by 
different botaniats. The species proper- 
ly belonging to this genus are ten, 
amongst which the mucedoy or com- 
mon grey mould, found on bread, fruits, 
plants, and other putrid substances, is 
well known ; the stalks a quarter of an 
inch high, pellucid, hollow, and cylin- 
drical ; supporting each a single glo- 
bular head, at first transparent, after- 
wards dark grey 3 which buists with 
3 G 2 
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elastic force, and ejects small round 
seeds, discoverable by the microscope. 
Tlie itphceroccphalas, or Grey, round- 
headed inucor, grows upon rotten 
wood, and sometimes upon decayed 
plants and mokst s. The lichenoides^ or 
Little black, pin-headed mucor, groivs 
in the chasms of the bark of old trees, 
and upon park-pales ; stalks black. 
I'lie crisiphCi and the granulosus : the 
lirst is sessile, white, with brown heads ; 
the latter sessile, and blackish. See 
llusT and Smut. 

Moufdiness, See Mould. 

MOULTING, a periodical change 
of [ilurnitge in birds; it is also applied 
to denote that natural process by which 
horses, and other quadrupeds, cast then* 
hai r. 

Moulting, in poultry, lasts, with its 
eflects, from one to three months, ac- 
cording to the age and strength of the 
bird. Every succeeding year after the 
third, the hen continues to moult later 
in the season, and laying fewer or no 
eggs tin ring the moulting period. 
Whilst under this natural process, poul- 
try are unlit for the table, as well jis for 
breeding. Jt is the same with respect 
to young poultry, whilst shedding their 
feathers in the spring. The regular 
moulting of full-grown fowls begins in 
the autumn. 

About tlie latter end of September, 
or beginning of October, Horses ge- 
nerally suffer a change in their consti- 
tution, attended with some degree of 
faintness, at the same time, a consider- 
able change takes place in the thickness 
and lengtli of their hair ; and though 
they do not usually cast their coats at 
this season, as they do in spring, it is 
commonly called their moulting season. 
In the spring another moulting takes 
place ; the winter coat ' is tin own off 
and exchanged for one that is shorter 
and smoother. At these periods, tlie 
horse requires particular care, and can- 
not bear exposuix; to ruins, or cold 
winds ; at such times they are also un- 
fit for severe work, particularly during 
the autumnal, or October moulting ; 
their work, therefore, should be mode- 
rate, and their strength supported by 
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food of the best quality. If the horse 
appc'ars to suffer much from fatigue 
after his labour, cordials will be useful. 

MOUNTAIN, a considerable emi- 
nence of land, elevated above every 
thing adjoining to it, and commanding 
all the surrounding country : it is com • 
monly full of inequalities, cavities more 
or less exposed, and strata half laid 
open. The term is also applied to a 
chain of mountains, thus we say. Mount 
Atlas, Mount Caucasus, &c. 

Mountains are generally composed of 
primitive rocks, chiefly granite, appear- 
ing in irregular forms, and broken 
peaks. See Granite. 

Those who have surveyed the earth 
ill general, and studied nature on a 
grand scale, have constantly been struck 
with admiration, at the sight of such 
majestic eminences, which, extending 
different wa}s, seem to rule over the 
rest of the globe, and present to the 
beholder, a spectacle equally mae:ni- 
ficeiit, interesting, and sublime. The 
following are the he'ghts of some of the 
princifial mountains in the world, above 
the level of the sea. 

Feet. 

Ben Nevis in Scotland, the ) ^ 

highest British uiouniain J ’ ' 


Mount iEtna. 10,954 

Fic d’Ossano (Pyrenees) , . 11,700 

Pic of Teneriffe . 14,026 

Mont Blanc (Alps) 15,600 

Cliimbora^o (Andes) 20,280 


Tl.e highest peak of the I 

IJimalayu chain is above J ’ 

See Barometer. 

Mountain-ash. See Ash and Pear- 
tree. 

MOUNTAIN-BLUE, a carbonate 
of copper, sometimes found native, at 
otlier times obtained by art ; such is 
blue verditi r. See Colour-making. 

MOUNTAIN-GREEN, a carbo- 
nate of copper, found native, at other 
times obtained by art ; such is green 
verditer. See Colour-making. 

MOUNTAIN-WOOD,MouNTAIN- 
toRK, Mountain-flax, and Moun- 
tain-leather, are species of Asbes- 
tos, which is a soft, librous, flexible mine- 
ral, of a white or a greenish tint, com- 
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posed of silica 60 parts, magnesia 30, 
lime 6, and alumina 4, 

Mouse, See Rat. 

Mouse [Dor). See Dorm ol'sk. 

Mouse-ear. See Haw rweed. 

Mouse, the shrew. See Smihw. 

MOUSE-TAlL, or Mijosunis, a ge- 
nus consisting of one species only, a 
weed, with tibrous root, radical, lincar- 
spikelets, rather obtuse leaves, and 
small, erect, yellowish-green flowers; 
found in our corn-tields. 

MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the 
face, comprehending the lips, teeth, 
gums, inside of the cheeks, tongue, pa- 
late, &c. See Gums, Teeth, Tongue, 

MOWING, the act of cutting down 
grass,^ &c. See Hay, and Husban- 
dry. ' 

MOXA, a soft languinous substance 
prepared in Japan, from the }oung 
leaves of China niugwort, by beating 
them when thoroughly dried, and rub- 
bing them between the hands, till only 
die fine fibres are left. It is celebrated 
in the Eastern countries for preventing 
and curing many disorders, by being 
burnt on the skin, A little cone of it is 
laid upon thepurt, previously moistened, 
and set on fire on the top, which burns 
down with a temperate and glowing 
heat, and produces a dark-coloured spot, 
the ulceration of which is promoted by 
applying a little garlic. The nicer is 
either healed when the escar separates, 
or kept running, according to circum- 
stances. 

Moxa has been also defined a cylin- 
der of cloth, filled witli fine lint and set 
five to in the same inMinitr as above de- 
scribed, See Poisons. 

MUCILAGE, a peculiar secretion 
from certain organs of vegetables ; the 
properties of which are insipidity, solu- 
bility in water, giving it a thick, clam- 
my appearance and feel ; insolubility in 
alcohol ; not coagulable by a boiling 
heat, nor crystallizable ; and, after the 
watery solution has been evaporated to 
dryness, again soluble in water, without 
having undergone any material change. 
Gum Arabic, and gum tragacanth, are 
•inspissated mucilage^ See MucUs. 
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MUCILAGE, in pharmacy, a solu- 
tion of a thick and adhesive nature, re- 
sembling in up|jearance the solution of 
gum Arabic, &:c. 

I'he follovMug mucilages are ordered 

the Loudon College : 

Mucilage of gum Arabic, See Gum. 

Mucilage of starch. Take of starch 
three drachms ; water a jiint ; rub the 
starch, gradually adding the water, and 
boil it into a mucilage. It is given as a 
demulcent by the mouth. But it is 
more generally and advantageously 
used in the form of clyster, in diarrhcea, 
dysentery, and abrasions oPtlie rectum. 
It is the common vehicle for administer- 
ing opium in clysters. 

MUCUS, or Animal mucilage, a 
fluid secreted by certain glands, and 
serving to lubricate many oi the ii.tcr- 
nal cavities of tVie body. It has little 
taste, dissolves readily in water, and 
forms an adhesive solution. It does 
not dissolve in alcohol or in ether. It 
is secreted in large quantsties in the 
nose, CBSopiiagus, stomach, intestines, 
&c. &c. Its principal constituent ap- 
pears to be albumen. 

MUD, the sliirie or mirv earth 
usually found at the bottom of stag, 
naiil ponds, and staguiuit waters. It 
aflords a rich manuri’ both for arable 
and pasture land. The term rnud is 
also sometimes applied to the moist and 
puppy dirt of the streets of populous 
towns : tins also is an excellent manure. 

Mud fish. Sec Groundling. 

Mud- Wall. See Bu i i.d i n g in Pise. 

MUG WORT, tn Ariemisid, a genus 
of plants consisting of more than seven- 
ty species, found in different parts of the 
globe. I'hey may be subdivided into 
shrubs, or undei shrubs ; herhareoiis 
with stems qwite simple, and floivcrs 
racemed ; herbaceous with sterns more 
or less branched, flowers pa nicled, leaves 
compound ; and more or less shruhy, 
with branched stem and undivided 
leaves. The species chiefly deserving of 
notice are the follov/ing : 

The Abroionum, or Soutlitrwood, a 
sweet smelling perennial shrub, a native 
of the south of Europe, and various 
parts of Asia, and well known in our 
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gardens. It grows in an}/ soil or situation, 
and may be propagated by cuttings 
planted at almost any season of the year. 
It is said to be tome, diaplioretic, and 
anthelmintic, but is scarcely known in 
modern medicine. The dose of the 
leaves in substance, may be from one 
scruple to a dracinn ^ of an infusion 
made with six drachms of the leaves, and 
ten fluidounces of water, a tea-cupful 
may be taken twice a day. 

The Absinthium^ or Common jvorm- 
wood,isan indigenous perennial, growing 
in dry wastes, and flowering in August. 
The odour of the leaves is strong, and 
although fragrant, yet to many disagree- 
able. The leaves and flowing tops are 
the parts used medicinally. It is tonic, 
antispasmodic, and anthelmintic ^ and 
when externally applied in fomentation, 
it is discutient and antiseptic. It has 
been used with advantage in intermit- 
tents, gout, scurvy, and dropsy ; the es- 
sential oil is said to be narcotic. The 
dose in substance is from one scruple to 
two, and of the infusion, made by mace- 
rating six drachms of the plant, in 
twelve fluidounces of water, one fluid- 
ounce to twelve fluidrachins, three or 
four times a day. 

The Santonica^ a native of Tartary 
and Persia, but cultivated in our gar- 
dens, produces the seeds commonly cal- 
led worm seed, but which have sunk in- 
to disrepute, and indeed the plant itself 
is altogether of little importance. 

The Maritima^ or Sea wormwood, is 
a well-known plant, growing on our sea 
coasts, and in salt marshes ; a conserve 
was formerly made with its leaves, but it 
IS now totally neglected. 

The Vulgarise or Common mugwort, 
was formerly in the materia niedica, but 
is now forgotten. 

The Chinensts, or China mugwort, 
aflPords the article called moxa. See 
Moxa. 

The Pontica^ or Euxine wormwood; 
and the rupestrus, are all we can enume- 
rate. 

MLILBERRY, or Morns, in botany^ 
a genus comprehending seven species, as 
follow : The Nigra, or Common mul 
berry, a native of Italy ; the Aiba, or 
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White mulberry, a native of China j tin* 
pfip^ri/froi or Paper mulberry, a native 
of Japan ; the rubra, or Red mulberry, 
a native of Virginia ; the Jndica, or In- 
dian mulberry, a native of the East In- 
dies ; the tinctoria, Dyer’s mulberry, or 
Fustic,a native of America, see Fustic ; 
and the Tatarica, or Tartarian mulberry, 
a native of Siberia and Russia. Of 
these, three only are cultivated in our 
gardens, the white, black, and the pa- 
per mulberry. 

The white mulberry is commonly 
planted in the south of Europe for its 
leaves, as food for the silk worms ; yet 
the Persians use the common black 
mulberry, conjointly with the white, for 
this purpose. The trees which are de- 
signed to feed silk worms, should never 
be snfliered to grow tall, but ratlier be 
kept in a hedge-forni ; and their leaves 
instead of being pulled off singly, should 
be sheared off together with their 
young branches. This sort of mulberry 
may be propagated by seeds or layers j 
the best mode is from seeds procured 
from the south of F ranee or Italy. 
They should be sown in this country on 
a moderate hot bed, arched over with 
hoops, and covered with mats, about 
the middle of March, and covered over 
with light earth about a quarter of an 
inch deep. In very dry weather, the 
bed should be frequently watered, and 
in the heat of the day, shaded with mats j 
it should be also covered in cold nights. 

The black mulberry is common in 
most gardens, being planted for its 
fruit. It may be propagated by sowing 
the seeds, or by laying down the ten- 
der branches, or by cuttings, which in 
two years will take root, and may then 
be transplanted to the place where they 
are to remain. The plants from seeds 
are, however, the best ; but then there 
is a great hazard of their being fruit- 
ful : for it often happens, that those 
plants are for the most part of the 
male kind, which produce catkins, but 
seldom much fruit. This tree delights 
ill a light soil, neither too wet nor over 
dry j and the soil under the tree 
should be every year well dug and ma- 
nured. 
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The paper mulberry, with palmate 
leaves, and bristly fruit, may be propa- 
^ted by laying down the branches, and 
planting the cuttings in the manner 
directed for the black mulberry. The 
bark is used for paper by the Japanese, 
whence its name. The leaves, however, 
of both these and the Tartarian mulber- 
ry, are used as food for the silk worm 
theformer in Fr«mce, the latter in China. 
This species thrives best in a sandy 
soil, grows quicker than the black, and 
is not injured by cold. A beautiful ve- 
getable silk may be obtained from the 
bark and young bi*ancbes of this tree, 
whilst it is in the sap, by beating and 
steeping. And it is said the women of 
Louisiana obtain a similar material 
from the shoots which arise from the 
stock, with which fringes, &c. are made ; 
and the finest cloth among the inhabi. 
tants of Otaheite and the South Sea Is- 
lands is made from the bark of this tree. 
See Silk- Worm. 

, Mulberries are a cooling laxative; 
and when not too ripe, allay thirst, and 
are grateful in febrile diseases. They are 
seldom, however, used medicinally. hen 
eaten too freely, as food, tliey are apt to 
occasion diarrheea. A Syrup of mulber- 
ries is ordered by the London College 
to be madWt thus ; Take of mulberry- 
juice strained, a pint ; of refined sugar 
two pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the 
heat of a water bath, and take off the 
scum, if any arise. It is of the same 
nature as syrup of lemons, 

MULE, a hybrid or mixt breed from 
two distinct species of the same genus ; 
it is particularly applied to the produc- 
tion of a male ass and a mare ; from a 
stallion and an ass it is called a hinny. 

It has been generally supposed that 
• mules and other hybrid animals never 
propagate ; and there can be no doubt 
that the power of procreation in the hy- 
brid race is very slender and limited, 
but even mules and hinnies have been 
occasionally found to propagate in warm 
climates, and other hybrids in climates 
of all kinds. 

Mules are chiefly used m countries 
where there are rocky and stony ways, 
as about the Alps ^nd Pyrenees. Great 
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numbers are kept in these places ; they 
are usually black, strong, well limbed 
and large ; mostly bred out of Spanish 
mares : they are sometimes fifteen or 
sixteen hands high. They are sure 
footed ; and no creatures are so proper 
for large burdens. Indeed, they are re- 
ported to be much stronger for draught 
than our horses, and that they will tra- 
vel for months together with six or eight 
hundred weight upon their backs. It 
is somewhat remarkable that such use- 
ful animals have not been employed in 
this country. It is said that they kick 
and are stubborn with us, but this arises 
from our manner of rearing them, as 
they are not so in the countries where 
they are bred with more cave. 

Mule plants^ as well as animals, it is 
now found, are not always sterile: al- 
most all the plants of the Linneaii class- 
es xxi. xxii. and xxiii. generate prolific 
hybrids. 

Mule- Pink, See Pink. 

M U LLEIN, or Verbascuniy in botany, 
a genus, comprehending nineteen spe- 
cies, natives almost entirely of Europe; 
six found wild on the road sides, banks, 
and on the wastes of our own country. 
The following are cultivated : the 
boerhaviif or annual ; — the hlattaria, or 
moth ; — the thapsusy or great ; — the 
phlomoideSy or woolly ; — the lichnitis, or 
white ; — thesinuatunij or scallop-leaved ; 
— the ferrugineum, or rusty the phoe-* 
niciuin, or purple ; — the my coni, or borage 
leaved ; — and the nigrum^ or black 
mullein. 

The ThapsuSy or Great mullein, is a 
biennial large plant, growing sometimes 
to the height of five or six feet ; the 
leaves are whitish and woolly ; the flow- 
ers are yellow. It was formerly used 
medicinally at an astringent, but is un- 
known in the present medical practice. 
As an ornamental plant it is, however, 
worth cultivating. The black mullein 
is perennial and justly admired for its 
beauty ; it has yellow blossoms tipped 
with purple. 

Mullers-grass. See Olivine. 

MULLET, or Mugih a genus of 
fishes, consisting of five species, having 
membranaceous lips ; toothless; above 
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tie angle of the mouth a hard callus j 
gill nieinl>rane, with seven curved rays ; 
the covers smooth, rounded ; body w hit- 
ish. The cephalus, or Common mullet, 
inhabits the European seas j enters ri- 
vers } back dusky, with blue and greemj 
sides silvery, with broad, dusky, paral- 
lel lines reaching from the head to the 
tuil ; belly silvery ; scales arranged in 
parallel rows^ tail deeply forced. Found 
all round the shores of Git.il Britain, 
where they leave the sand markeckwith 
round hole?, the traces of their digging : 
for they keep constantly piercing among 
the mud, most probably for food, on 
which, or sea weeds they live, for they 
never devour any fish. When surround- 
ed by a net the whole shoal frequently 
leap over it. Flesh good 5 its taste, 
however, depending on the ground where 
it is fed. It abounds in the Mediterra- 
nean. The milts and roes form the 
botargo of the Italians, They are taken 
out entire, covered with salt for a few 
hours, afterwards pressed between two 
boards, dried in the sun for a fortnight, 
and are then fit for use. This article is, 
it is said, calculated to brace a weak 
stomach, and to give an exquisite relish 
to wine. 

The remainder of the species are the 
albula^ a native of America j — the ere- 
miabiSf orCrenated mullet, a foot long, 
inhabiting the Red sea : four varieties 5 
— the chilensis j — the chanos, inhabiting 
the Red sea, is more than a yard long : 
another variety still longer. 

MUM, a kind of malt liquor, much 
drunk in Germany, and chiefly brought 
froRi Brunswick. It is made thus : take 
()3 gallons of water that has been boiled 
till one-third part is consumed j brew 
it with seven bushels of wheaten malt, 
one bushel of oatmeal, and one bushel 
of ground beans. When it is tunned, 
the cask must not be filled too full at 
first : as soon as it begins to work, put 
into it three pounds of the inner rind of 
fir, one pound of the tops of fir and 
beech, three handfuls of carduus bene- 
dictus, a handful or two of rosa soils; 
add burnet, betony, marjorum, avens, 
pennyroyal and wild thyme, of each a 
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handful and a half ; of el^er flowers 
two handfuls or more ; cardstmom seeds 
bruised, thirty ounces; barbert^esbruised, 
one ounce. The liquor should not, if 
possible, be suffered to work over. Last- 
1}*, when it is stopped, put in ten new 
laid unbroken eggs ; use it at two years 
end. The English brewers, instead of 
the inner rind of the fir, use cardamoms, 
ginger, sassafras, elecampane, madder, 
and red sanders. 

MUMPS, or Cynanche parotideea^ is 
a disease, said by some medical writers 
to be both epidemic and contagious, but 
Dr. Willan is of opinion that when he 
wrote, (1799)> it had not been so for the 
last twenty years. Indeed, the circle of 
contagion and of contagious diseases, 
with the increasing good sense of the 
age, is manifestly reducing in size. 

This complaint comes on with the 
usual symptoms of fever, attended soon 
after with a considerable swelling of the 
external fauces and neck. It first ap- 
pears a moveable tumour at the corner 
of the lower jaw, but it soon becomes 
uniformly diffused over a great part of 
the neck, sometimes on one side only, 
but more commonly on both. The swel- 
ling continues to increase till the fourth 
day, but from that period it declines, 
and in a few days goes off entirely. As 
the swelling goes off', it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that, in females, the breasts, 
and in males the testes become tumefied; 
these tumefactions, though large, hard, 
and somewhat painful, are seldom very 
urgent, or of long continuance. 

This disease in general runs its course 
without either dangerous or trouble- 
some symptoms ; but is, nevertheless, 
ooe which should not be wholly unat- 
tended to ; as it sometimes puts on a 
malignant appearance, and occasionally, 
though rarely, proves fatal. 

A cooling regimen and spare diet are 
all that will be necessary in the first 
stages of the diseai»e ; taking care also 
that tlie bowels are moderately relaxed. 
The liniment of ammonia, see Lini- 
ment, may be applied exteriorly upon 
flannel to the part. Warm fomeutatious 
may also be of service. If, however, the 
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disease put on the appearance of dan- 
ger, a medical practitioner should, by 
all means, be consulted. 

MUNDIC, a name given to some 
ores of copper : it is a copper pyrites, 
composed chiefly of sulphur and cop- 
per ; mundic Is of various colours, light 
yellow, greenish yellow, variegated with 
blue, green, or red. It is found in the 
tin mines of Cornwall, in Ireland, Sibe- 
ria, Hungary, and Sweden. 

An ore of arsenic is also called white 
mundic, or marcasite. 

MURDER, the act of killing ano- 
ther with violence and injustice. The 
crime of wilful murder is punished with 
death :ii this country, and also in many 
other nations. See Homicide and Man- 
slaughter. 

MURIATE, in chemistry, a combi- 
nation of the muriatic acid with some 
base. Thus, muriate of soda, or com- 
mon salt, is a combination of the muri- 
atic acid and soda j muriate of tin, a 
combination of the muriatic acid with 
tin. See the next article, and also 
Barytes, Calomel, &c, &c. 

MURIATIC ACID, or Spirit of 
Salt, an acid obtained from common 
salt, or inurialt of soda, by means of 
distillation with sulphuric acid. The 
most economical proportions for obtain- 
ing it, are parts of salt, 552 of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with one-third its 
weight of water. The retort contain- 
ing these ingredients may be luted on 
to a receiver containing twice the (pian- 
tity of water used in diluting the sul- 
phuric acid, and the distillation carried 
on in a sand-bath. It is prepared in 
the large way in stone-ware earthen ves- 
sels of a peculiar construction. 

When this liquid acid is pure it is 
•perfectly colourless, but it generally has 
a yellow hue, arising from a little iron. 
It gives out, at all temperatures, * con- 
Hderable quantity of a fuming, suffo- 
eating gas, of a peculiar smell. 

^ hen equal volumes of hydrogen 
and chlorine are mixed and exposed to 
n»nt, they combine and produce a sour 
eompomid, commonly called muriatic 
acid gas ; this gas is greedily absorbed 
by water, hich takes up 480 times its 
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bulk, and has its specific gravity in- 
creased from 1, to 1,210; thus, dissolved 
in water, it forms the liquid muriatic 
acid, or spirit of salt, as above described. 
See Chlorine. 

,This acid combines with the earths, 
alkaline salts, and the metals, and forms 
bodies of more or less importance. With 
ammonia it forms sal ammoniac; see 
Sal ammoniac, with soda it forms com- 
mon salt ; see Salt ; with lime it forms 
muriate of lime ; see Lime and Freez- 
ing MIXTURES ; with iron a muriate of 
iron, see Iron ; with quicksilver it com- 
bines in two very different proportions; 
in one it produces calomel, see Calo- 
mel ; in the other corrosive sublimate, 
see Corrosive sublimate. With tin 
it forms a very Uhcful article in dyeing ; 
see Dyeing and Tin ; with barytes it 
forms a powerful medicine and useful 
test, see Barytes ; combined with an- 
timony it forms the caustic commonly 
called butter of antimony, see Butter 
OF Antimony. It is also used for va- 
rious purposes in the arts. 

As a medicine this acid is tonic and 
antiseptic. It has been efficaciously 
used in typhus fevers, and some cuta- 
neous eruptions. It is a common and 
useful addition to gargles, in the pro- 
portion of from half a fluid rachni to two 
fluidraclmis, in six fluidounces of any 
proper fluid in nirerated sore throats, 
and in cankers of the mouth. In a very 
highly diluted state, viz. eight drops in 
four fluidounces of water, it has been 
recommended as an injection in gonor- 
rhoea. It has even been regarded as a 
general antidote in syphilitic affectioiK ; 
but this notion is erroneous : it may be 
however useful to invigorate the general 
tone of the stomach. In such cases the 
dose is from ten to twenty drops in a 
sufficient cjuantity of water. 

It is generally admitted to be useful 
as a fumigation for rooms and other 
places where contagion is siijiposed to 
be present. See Contagion. 

For the mode of treatment when this 
acid has been taken by mistake, or as a 
poison, see Aqua fortis. 

MURRAIN, a contagious disease, 
incident to cattle. It is known by tlie 
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animc'kls hangint^dowu theirheads, which 
are swollen, by short and hot breathing ; 
palpitation of the heart ; staggering; a 
accretion of viscid matter from the eyes ; 
rattling in the throat, and a shining ton- 
gue. 

No effectual remedy has ever been 
discovered for the ])revention of this 
disease, except the separation of the 
healthy frojii the sick animals. It ge- 
nerally occurs in dry seasons, and very 
often suddenly proves fatal. Bleeding 
and purging have been recommended 
in the commencement of the disorder, 
with setons in the dewlap. After the 
ojieration of the purgative, opiates and 
aromatics are, it is said, the most proper 
remedies. It is fortunate, however, for 
this country, that we are not often vi- 
sited with such a disease. 

MUS(’LE, in anatomy, a flesliy fi- 
brous part of The body, which, by its 
contraction aiul relaxation, produces va- 
rious motion*'. 

The innscles of tin* human body are 
very numerous, and have various names, 
derived from their offices, their shapes, 
their situations, or their uses, &r. Those 
which extend any part are called cx- 
tensor muscles ; those which contract 
any part are called Jicxor muscles 

Some muscle*-’ are under the control 
of the mind ; these are called voluntary 
muscles ; others are not subject to the 
control of the mind, these are called in- 
voluntary. The muscles of the limbs, 
and many others on the exterior part of 
the body are of the first class ; the heart 
and various other viscera are some of the 
second class. The muscles of respira- 
tion partake of the nature of both kinds. 

A muscle is composed of a great num- 
ber of thin parallel plates, each of which 
is divided into smaller fleshy threads, 
or fibies, and inclosed in its proper cel- 
lular membrane. A muscle is divided 
into a he:ni, beily, and tail ; the first 
and third are firmly attached to the 
bones ; their ends, which are white, are 
called tendons* See Tendon. The 
belly adheres loosely to the other parts 
by means of the cellular membrane, 
which swells when the muscle acts. All 
the muscles act by increasing the size 
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of their bellies, in consequence of which 
they are shortened. 

The action of a muscle can only be 
continued for a certain space of time; 
and notwithstanding all our endeavours 
to the contrary, it becomes relaxed, and 
remains a certain time in that relaxed 
state before it can again be thrown into 
action. Each irritable part has a rer- 
tain portion of the principle of irritabi- 
lity which is natural to it, part of which 
it loses during action, or the applica- 
tion of stimuli. By a process wholly 
unknown to us, it regains this lost quan- 
tity during its repose or rest. See 
Flesh, Galvanism and Irritabi- 
lity. 

MUSCLE, Mussel, or Mytihis, a 
genus of bivalve shell fish, compre- 
hending sixty-four species, scattered 
through the seas of tlic globe ; eleven 
common to the coasts of our own coun- 
try. They may be thus sub-divided : 

Parasitical, affixed, as though by 
claws ; three species, of which the 
crista galli, with a plaited spinous shell, 
and rough lips, is an example. This in- 
habits the Indian Ocean and Red Sea, 
affixed to gorgonia ; colour of the shell 
purple violet, |mle cinnamon or bay ; 
rough, with raised dots; triangular; 
four varieties. 

Flat, or compressed into a flattened 
form ; two sjiecies, of which the marga- 
ritiferus, or JPearl muscle, is an example. 
It inhabits the Auiericnn and Indian 
seas ; about eight inches long, and 
something broader; the inside is beauti- 
fully polished and produces the true 
mother of pearl, and frequently most 
valuable pearls; the outside sometimes 
sea green, or chesnut, or bloom colour 
with white rays. 

Ventricose, or convex, including all 
the rest : the following are examples ; 
the edulis, or Edib'e muscle, shell 
smoolhish, violet ; shape nearly trian- 
gular. Inhabits the British, European, 
and Indian seas ; generally two or three 
inches long, but much larger within the 
tropics ; found in large beds, and ge- 
nerally adhering to other bodies by 
means of a long silky beard. It is said 
to be a rich food ; but often extremely 
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noxious to many constitutions. For the 
treatment of persons who are affected 
by eating these animals, j»ee Poison. 

The anatmus, or Duck muscle, in- 
habits the fresh waters of Great Britain 
and other parts of Europe; about five 
inches long and two and a quarter broad. 
Ducks and crows are fond of this, as 
well as the cygneus, a broader species, 
found in rivers and ponds. These are 
sometimes called horse muscles ; they 
are considered unwholesome food. 

The muscle in all its species is said 
to be androgynous : that is, each indi- 
vidual progagates its s})ecies without in- 
tercourse with any other individual ; 
they lay their eggs on the outside of 
their shelU to the amount of many thou- 
sands. 

M USIiROOM,or Agaricus, a genus 
of fungi, distinguished by gills under- 
neath. It IS one of the most extensive 
in botany : upwards of thiee hundred 
species have been enumerated. Two 
hundred and eighty two are natives of 
this country. Tiiey may be divided into 
those surrounded with a ring and cur- 
tain ; — a stem with a curtain without a 
ring ; — a stem ranged or inmdate with- 
out wrapper ; — i stem without ring or 
wrapper ; — a cap, funnel form, or ob- 
lique ; — a cap lialved , stein lateral 3 — 
smooth, membranous, or fleshy, cap 
and gills coriaceous ; — smooth, tender, 
mostly pellucid j with cap striate and 
plaited, generally of a uniform colour ; 
— tender, moreorl^ss transparent, part- 
ly dissolving into a black fluid, or fur- 
nished with black gills; — cap opaque, 
conic j gills sooty when old, and dis- 
solving into a black sanies, stem hollow. 

Many of the tribe are highly j>oison- 
ous ; most of them are more or less so. 

The Campestris, Champignon, or 
Common mushroom, found in woods, 
old pastures, and at the side of roads, 
where it attains to perfection in the 
month of September ; and the arcades, 
or pratensis, or meadow mushroom, by 
some also called champignon, very fre- 
quent on heaths and pastures, are those 
which are most usually eaten as food. 

Mushrooms are raised artificially thus : 
when no young plants can be procured 
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from the fields or gardens,* their roots, 
spawn, or embryons may be generated 
from horse dung, laid unbroken in small 
heaps under cover. In a few weeks, 
during the summer months, fibrous 
rpots will appear, resembling white 
threads, which on separating the heaps, 
emit the smell of mushrooms. The dung 
is then to be carefully piled up about 
three inches thick on a hot bed of a 
moderate heat, and formed of alternate 
strati^ of horse dung and tanners’ waste ; 
the uppermost layer being composed 
wholly of tan to the thickness of two 
inches. The bed is next to be eoveied 
with a little manure, and to he raised 
about three inches with good soil, wdieii 
it is finally overspread with a thick 
stratum or coat of straw. The most 
proper place for the formation of mush- 
room beds, is in the shed usually 
erected behind hot-houses : for these 
plants vegetate without light, vvaniith 
only being reqnisUe, provided tliey be 
occasionally wateied. 

The characteristics of a good musli- 
room are hardness and solidity, a little 
brownish on the top ; and when young 
it hasathickish wlnle skin covering the 
gills ; the gills are for the most part of a 
pink or flesh colour; the stalk is also 
large in proportion to the size of the cap. 
There is also a peculiar smell in a good 
mushroom, with which those who are ac- 
quainted with them cannot be deceived. 

Mushrooms apfiear to possess some 
properties which indicate that they ate 
allied to the animal kingdom, but those 
which are edible are, nevertheless, such 
an indifferent food, and othersof the same 
genus which are poisonous, are so liable 
to he ^ni^t:»ken for them by the iinin- 
formef', that the best advice wliicii we 
can give to oiy* readers is not to eat them 
at all. 

The mushrooms which grow in the 
shade of thick forests are in general bad; 
their surface is moist, more or k*s>- diriy» 
and have a disagreeable appearance. 
Those which are heavy with a moist sur- 
face and nauseous smell, and w jjicli 011 
being cul present different coloins, 
changing from time to time, and found 
in shady places, are to be rejected ; the 
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same may be said of those which grow 
quickly and decay immediately, those 
bitten and abandoned bv injects, and 
those with a soft stalk and covered with 
patches of skin. The following method 
will, it is said, determine the quality of 
mushrooms : take an on, on, strip off the 
outer skin and boil it with your mush- 
rooms. If the onion become black or 
blue there are certainly dangerous ones 
amongst tliem ; if it remain white they 
are good. We do not, however, art! vise 
our readers to rely implicitly on this test. 

Poisonous mushrooms avX in a different 
manner according to the species to which 
they belong. The following ma\% how- 
ever, be considered the most usual symp- 
toms in those who are so unfortunate as 
to partake of them : nausea, excessive 
heat, and pain in the stomach and bowels, 
accompanied by purging and vomiting; 
these are succeeded by unquenchable 
thirst, convulsions and fainting (its ; the 
pulse becomes small, hard, fiequent; 
delirium ensues, and if relief be not af- 
forded, great stupor, whence the indi- 
vidual is only roused by the violence of 
the convulsions. These symptoms having 
continued some time, cold sweats come 
on, and death closes the scene. In 
general, mushrooms do not manifest 
their action till five, seven, twelve, or 
oven twenty-four hours after they have 
been eaten. 

Experience proves that the most poi- 
sonous mushrooms left some time in 
vinegar, salt and water, or ether, lose 
their poisonous qualities, but these fluids 
having dissolved the active parts, ought 
to be regarded as poisonous. It follows 
that neither of these fluids should be 
given as long as any p<)rtion of the 
mushroom is supposed to remain in the 
stomacii or bowels, as they will dissolve 
in the stomach the venomous parts and 
render the poison more terrible. 

When symptoms of poisoning from 
mushrooms are complained of, give 
three grains of emetic tartar in a glaSsS 
of water ; (ifteen inmiites after, a second 
glass with one grain of emetic tartar, 
eight grains of ipecacuanha, ami three 
drachms of sulphate of soda, and lepeat 
it every twenty minutes till copious vo- 
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miting is produced. After these may 
be supposed to have discharged the con- 
tents of the stomach, we must endeavour 
to evacuate what has passed into the 
bowels. To effect this, give a dessert 
spoonful of the following mixture every 
half hour : two ounces of castor oil and 
three oiiuces of syrup shaken together. 
Then administer the following clyster; 
boil for tifleen minutes two ounces of 
cassia j)ods, a drachm of senna, and half 
an ounce of Epsom salts in a quart of 
water: strain. This must be repeated 
twice or thrice if copious evacuations are 
not obtained. If, notwithstanding these 
measures, the mushrooms be not evacu- 
ated and the disease continues, boil half 
an ounce of tobacco in a quart of w'ater 
for fifteen minutes, and give the decoc- 
tion as a clyster, 'rihs rarely fails to ex- 
cite vomiting. After the poison is evacu- 
ated, give two spoonfuls of the following 
mixture from time to time : lake of 
ether four fluidrachms ; of syrup two 
flunlounces ; of orange-flower water four 
fluidounces. If the disease continue 
with great ]v.xin of the stomach, give 
plenty of decoction of linseed, gum- 
water, or sugar and water, and apply 
cloths steeped in the decoction to the 
bowels, and if possible use the warm 
hath. If this be not sufficient, apply 
ten or twelve leeches to the most pain- 
ful parts of the belly. If assistance be 
not given till after I he stomar*h has be- 
come swelled and very painful, with 
great thirst and much fever, the irri- 
tating purgatives me not to be employed, 
but leeches to the belly, bleeding, fo- 
mentations and clysters of decoction of 
linseed must be had recourse to. In all 
such cases when it is possible, the best 
medical advice should be prociind, be- 
cause symptoms or appearanrts may 
arise for which it is not possible here to 
provide. 

MUSIC, the science of combining 
sounds so as to he agreeable and pleasing 
to the car. It implies also the sounds 
themselves so combined. 

Musical sounds are at once so seduc- 
tive and enchanting, and furnish withal 
such an agreeable recreation, that few 
jwrsons are inseusible, to their influence ; 
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and whilst music is made only a recrea- 
tion, it is extremely desirable, and so 
far should be encouraged, but when in- 
stead of tills it is converted into the 
business of life, it becomes mischievous 
and should be repressed : for the mere 
musician, whether male or female, who 
devotes his days, not to say his nights 
to it, too often neglects the excitation of 
those intellectual faculties which are of 
much more importance than any music 
whatever. Musicians are, it is true, 
said to be long lived; but those who 
pay so mud) attention to sound, are not 
often iiicumlicied with a superabundaiKe 
of sense. That music is unqneslionalily 
the best in which sense is combined with 
sound, ns that of the human voice. 

MUSK, or Moschusy in 200 logy, a 
genus of mammalian animals, consisting 
of six species, the greater number of 
which afford the article called musk, 
whence the generic name : a few, how- 
ever, have not this propel ty. The sub- 
stance called musk is extracted from a 
‘bag situated near the umbilical region. 
The following are the species. 

The moschifeTy or Thibet rnusk. In 
form this animal resembles a small roe- 
buck. It measures three feet three inches 
in length, and in height between two and 
three feet. Its upper jaw is considera- 
bly longer than the lower ; tusks nearly 
two inches long, projecting, naked be- 
yond the lower jaw ; ears long, narrow; 
without dt-ep brown, within yellow ; 
hair of the body very long, erect, waved, 
at the root black, at the middle cine- 
reous, at the tops ferruginous ; jaws 
with six grindtrs each ; hoofs black, 
long and divided ; the inguinal bag con- 
tains musk, of which the whole animal 
smells ; the musk is not to be obtained 
till it is dead. This species is a native 
of Asia, and is found between 44, or 
45 and 60 » north latitude, in Thibet, 
China, Tonquin, the Russian domi- 
nions in Asia, &c. It is naturally a 
mild and timid animal. Flesh tolerable 
food. Skin and haif useful. 

The Jndicusy or Indian musk, is au 
inhabitant of India, somewhat larger in 
size than the former, distinguished by 
slender legs, oblong erect ears, and the 
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resemblance which its headl^eacs to that 

of a horse. 

The Amertcanus, Brasilian music, 
or Wirrebocerra, is about the size of 
the European roe-buck ; back, sides, 
^hest, and thighs of a bright rust co- 
lour ; belly white, eyes large, black ; 
ears four, tail six inches long; legs 
blender, yet muscular; flesh delicate; 
does not aflbrd musk. 

The Meminna inhabits Java and Cey- 
lon 1 ^ form diminutive ; not more than 
one foot five inches in length ; ears 
large, open ; tail short ; sides and 
liaunches variegated with spots and 
transverse bars of white, on a cinereous 
olive ground ; the rest of the upper 
part of the body cinereous olive, with- 
out spots, throat, breast, belly, white. 

The JavnriicuSy or Java musk, size of 
a rabbit ; legs very slender ; snout and 
ears bare; tufts on its knees; under 
the throat two long divergent hairs ; 
neck hoary,' mixed with yellow ; body 
ferruginous ; neck and belly white ; the 
neck vanegated with two dusky spots ; 
tail of a moderate length, terminating 
in a white tuft ; a native of Java, 

Tht PygmcjpuSy or Guinea musk, not- 
withstanding its name, inhabits India, 
and the Oriental islands rather than 
Guinea ; nine inches and a half long ; 
two small tusks in the upper jaw ; ears 
large ; tail one inch long ; belly white, 
the rest of the body tawny ; they vary, 
however, in colour. They are caught 
among the Malays in great numbers, 
carried to market in cages, and sold at 
a very moderate price. 

Two sorts of musk are know in 
commerce ; one is enclosed in hairy 
bags, as it is supposed to be obtained 
from the animal ; the other is a loose, 
dark, coarse,^ granu Ions powder, com- 
monly called musk in grain. This last 
sort IS very commonly adulterated, and 
no means with which we are acquainted 
will enable us to detect the fraud : the 
weakness of its smell is a suspicious 
circumstance. The best musk is brought 
from China, an inferior kind from Ben- 
gal, and a still worce sort from Russia. 
Its qualities as a [lerfmne are well 
known. 
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As a medicine musk is esteemed 
stimulant and atitispasmodic. It raise» 
the pulse without much auguieritiiig the 
heat of the body : and has, it is said, a 
remarkable pcwer of resolving spa^m, 
and increasing the energy of the brain 
and nerves. It is also beneiioiul in the 
retrocedent gout. Combined with ca- 
lomel it has been of service in epilepsy ; 
and it checks the vomiting and pain in 
the bowels in cholera morbus. It is 
also said to be beneficial in deultiess, 
when introduced into the ear with cot- 
ton, It should be taken in large doses 
to be effectual, and is best given in the 
form of bolus. The dose is from six 
grains to one drachm, repeated at inter- 
vals of six or eight hours. 

A Musk mixture is ordered by the 
London College thus : Take of musk, 
guru Arabic in powder, refined sugar, 
of each a drachm ; rose water six fluid- 
ounces. Rub the musk with the sugar, 
then with the gum, and add gradually 
the rose-water. 

The dose of this mixture is from half 
a fluidounce to two fluidounces every 
three or four hours in spasmodic affec- 
tions, and the sinking stale of typhus. 

In regard to the medical virtues of 
musk generally, we cannot avoid sus- 
pecting that they depend chiefly upon 
the ammonia with which it appears to 
abound. 

An Artijicial musk may be made by 
digesting half a fluidounce of nitric 
acid for ten days upon one ounce of 
fetid animal oil obtained by distillation ; 
to this is then to be added one pint of 
rectified spirit of wine, and the whole is 
then to be left to digest for one month. 

Or drop three fluidrachms and a half 
of nitric acid upon one fluid rachm of 
rectified oil of amber ; after standing 
twenty-four hours a blade resinous pel- 
licle, exhaling the odour of musk, wUl be 
formed. 

Musk'cavi/, See Rat. 

Musk-Ox, See Ox. 

MUSLIN, a fine kind of cotton 
cloth, formerly imported from the East 
Indies, some kinds of which are still 
brought from that distant region, but 
latterly, such has been the improved 
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state of our own manufacture that mus- 
lins of almost every kind and quality are 
made in the united kingdom at exceed- 
ingly low prices. 

Musquito, See Gnat. 

MUSTARD, or Sinapist a genus of 
plants comprehending nineteen species, 
for the most part scattered over the 
warmer climates of the globe : the three 
following common to our hedges and 
fields. 

The Artiensis^ charlock, or corn-cale, 
with sitiques many angled, turgid at 
the seeds j leaves ovate, somewhat lyrate; 
found wild in our corn fields ^ the seeds 
are, it is said, employed in the manu- 
facture of Durham mustard. 

The Alba^ or White mustard, is well 
known ; it is found wild in our cultiva- 
ted fields, and is also cultivated in our 
gardens as a salad, to be eaten with 
cresses and radlhfies, for which purpose 
it is very stimulant and wholesome. 

The Nigra, or Black mustard, is 
found wild in our hedges. The flowers 
of all the species, which appear in May 
and June, are yellow. The seeds of 
the last afford the common mustard at 
our tables ; which, used moderately, is 
a wholesome condiment. 

As a Medicine mustard seeds are 
stimulant, emetic, diuretic, and rubefa- 
cient. Swallowed whole they have been 
found useful in dyspepsia, chlorosis, 
and the torpid state of the intestines 
which accompanies paralysis. A large 
tea-spoonful of the bruised seeds, or 
the powder, mixed with w ater, forms an 
excellent emetic in paralytic, epileptic, 
and some apoplectic cases, often opera- 
ting quickly, when other emetics fail. 

In dropsy a whey may be made by 
boiling a table-spoonful of the bruised 
seeds in a pint of milk, and straining ^ 
of which a fourth part may be taken 
three times a day. 

A Mustard cataplasm, made by mix- 
ing equal parts of flour mustard, and 
linseed meal with a sufficient quantity 
of hot vinegar to make a cataplasm, is 
frequently employed as an external re- 
medy in paralysis ; and is also applied 
to the soles of the feet in the delirium of 
typhus, and in comatose diseases. It 
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produces a redness of the parts, and 
sometimes blisters. 

The chief medical qualities of mus- 
tard appear to reside in a very acrid 
volatile oil, and an ammoniacal salt. 

Fine flour of mustard, as it occurs in 
commerce, is sold of many different 
qualities ; it is, in general, most nefa- 
riously adulterated ; perhaps that usual- 
ly found in the shops does not contain 
more than one-sixth of genuine mus- 
tard ; the rest is common flour tinged 
with some colouring ingredient, such as 
Dutch pink, and made pungent by the 
addition of capsicum. Those who de- 
sire to have genuine mustard, must 
themselves prepare it from the seeds. 

Mustard y th^ essence of. See Quack 
Medicines. 

MUSTARD, the Hedge, or Erysi- 
xnumy a genus of plants comprising four- 
teen species, all European plants, many 
of them indigenous to our own country ; 
the chief are the alliariay or Jack-in- 
the-hedge, with heart-shaped, acute- 
toothed leaves, found in our hedges j the 
harhareoy or Winter cresses, formerly 
in the dispensatories; and the qfficina^ 
lisy Common hedge mustard, or medi- 
cinal eryngo, the seeds of which are 
warm and pungent, and very similar to 
mustard in their effects. 

MUTTON, the flesh of sheep after 
they are killed. Mutton is, next to 
beef, one of the most nutricions kinds 
of animal food ; and such food roasted 
is to be preferred to that which is boil- 
ed. The fat, however, of this as well 
as all other animal food, for dyspeptic 
stomachs, must be carefully avoided. 
The flesh of lamb is by no means so 
valuable. See Aliment. 

Mutton suet is of a similar nature to 
other animal fats. Jt melts at 127° of 
Fahrenheit. Jt is used in medicine 
chiefly for giving a consistence to oint- 
ments, It is sometimes, however, boiled 
in milk, in the proportion of two ounces 
of suet to a pint of milk 3 a cupful of 
this mixtu.e is given occagioiially in 
obstinate diarrhcea, when there is consi- 
derable acrimony oC the contents of the 
bowels. 

Mutton broth, although wholesome 
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and nutricious, is by no mekns so pow- 
erful a medicament as beef-tea. It 
forms a very useful medium for the 
exhibition of many active medicines in 
clysters 5 and is itself, indeed, an excel- 
lent clyster in ulceration or abrasion of 
the rectum ; and also in that state of 
the bowels of infants which occasions 
green motions, &c, 

MY A, or Gaper, a genus of bivalve 
fibell-fish, consisting of twenty six spe- 
cies, ^characterised by generally gaping 
atone end. They are scattered through 
the seas and rivers of the globe j six 
common to our own coasts.* They per* 
forate the sand and clay at the bot- 
tom of the sen, or beds of rivers, bury- 
ing themselves or their shells wholly or 
in part. The following are the chief : 
The declims, with a brittle semi-trans- 
parent shell, found about the Hebrides ; 
in great esteem as food among the inha- 
bitants.— The pktorum, or Painter’s 
mya, has an ovate shell ; six or seven 
varieties; found in Britain, other parts 
of Europe, Barbary, and Tranquebar; 
one inch and three-quarters long, three 
and a half broad ; shell frequently used 
by painters for their colours, whence its 
name. — The mar gar it if era, or Pearl 
mya, is ovate ; inhabits most of the 
Arctic circle. It is celebrated for pro- 
ducing large quantities of mother of 
pearl, and pearl ; the latter being a dis- 
ease of the fish analogous to the stone 
in the human body. The river Conway, 
in Wales, was formerly famous for pro- 
ducing pearls of great size and value. 
This fish is supposed to attain the age of 
fifty or sixty years, and that it ma}*be 
made to produce pearls at our pleasure. 

MYOLOGY, in anatomy, the de- 
scrif)tion and doctrine of the muscles. 

Myopia, ^jee Sight, 

MY ROB A LANS, or Myrohalanus, 
a dried fruit of the plum k.iud, brought 
from the East Indies. Several different 
sorts have been distinguished in the 
shops. They have ail an unpleasant, 
bitterish, austere taste, and give an inky 
stain with solutions of sulphate of iron. 
Th€*y are, we believe, used occasionally 
by the dyers, but have long been ex- 
punged from the materia medica* 
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MYliO^VLON, ill botany, a genus 
consisting of three species, all natives 
of South America, of which the Peru- 
iferuMy or Ralsam of Peru tree, is the 
chief. See Balsam. 

MYRRH, ov Myrrhay a gum resin, 
obtained from a tree or plant which 
grows on tlie eastern coast of Arabia 
Felix and Abyssinia, bat of what kind 
is not at present known. Two kinds of 
myrrh are met with in the shops, one of 
a dark colour and in large lumps or 
drops, called India myrrh, and gene- 
rally esteemed of an inferior quality ; 
and another in smaller pieces or teais of 
a brighter colour, and a more fragrant 
smell, called Turkey myrrh : this last is, 
on every account to be preferred. 

Myrrh is partially soluble in water, 
alcohol, and etlier. It is tonic, emine- 
nagogue, and expectorant. It is effica- 
ciously given ill cases of debility, such 
uschlorosis, in wliich it isadvantageously 
combined witli aloes, the barks or other 
bitters, and chalybeutes ; it is said also 
to be useful iu pulmonary consump- 
tion, where there is an ulceration of the 
lungs without much hectic, and where 
the patient’s strengtli is considerably 
reduced by the expectorated matter 5 in 
such case it is combined with nitre, di« 
gitalis, opium, camphor, or sulphate of 
iron. It is also given in several other 
diseases^ but we think its virtues have 
been rated too highly. It is best to be 
given iu substance. The dose is from 
ten grains to one drachm. Myrrh is an 
ingredient in various preparations, the 
following are the chief : 

JTincture of myrrh : take of myrrh 
bruised, four ounces ; rectified spirit 
of wine, two pints ; water a pint. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and filter. This 
is a useful application to spongy gums, 
and in combination with* acids for gar- 
gles. 

Compound tincture of myrrh : take of 
myrrh bruised, four ounces ; of aloes 
bruised, two ounces ; of proof spirit, 
three pints. Digest for fourteen days, 
and strain. 

This is a very common application in 
many families to green wounds. It is 
also in frequent use with farriers. Per- 
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haps the compound tincture of benjamin 
is superior to it upon all occasions, ex- 
cept its application to old ulcers. 

For other compositions with myrrh, 
see Galbanum and Iron. 

MYRTLE, orMyrius, a genus of 
plants, comprehending tvi enty-eight 
species, often, however, made more nu- 
merous by the introduction of plants 
which belong to other genera. These 
are uniformly natives of warm climates, 
and for the most part indigenous to In- 
dia, South America, the West Indies, 
or the Cape. The three following are 
most deserving of notice : 

The Communis y or Common myrtle, 
is a native of Asia, Africa, and the South 
of Europe, and the parent of all the 
couimon varieties found iu our gardens 
and green houses ; of these varieties the 
chief are: the Common broad-leaved, 
or Roman myrtle ; — the Box leaved 
myrtle; — the Common Italian, or up- 
right in>rtle, of which the nutmeg 
myrtle is a sub-variety ; — the Orange, 
or bay-leaved myrtle 3 — the Portugal 
myrtle ; — the broad-leaved Dutch myr- 
tle ; — the Double flowering myrtle, and 
the Rosemary, or Thyme-leaved myrtle. 
All these varieties are constant ; but 
there are others far less marked and 
more fugitive; such are the gold-striped, 
the silver-striped myrtle, &c. &c. 

They are all easily propagated from 
cuttings. The best season for which 
is July, and the straightest, youngest, 
and most vigorous shoots are to be chosen 
for the purpose. These should be cut 
off about eight inches long, and the 
leaves of the lower part stripped off two 
inches high, and that part of the stalk 
twisted which is to be placed in the 
ground ; they should be planted in pots 
of rich light carlli, closing the earth 
well about them and be gently watered ; 
then removed into a moderate hot-bed, 
and shaded and watered once in two or 
three days till they have taken root. 
Tiiey should be gradually inured to the 
open air, and in August they may be 
removed into it, where they may stand 
in a warm sheltered situation till Octo- 
ber, when they should be removed into 
the green-lioase. 
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The Pimenta^ or Pimento myrtle, is 
a native of New Spain and of the West 
Indies ; its flowers appear in June, July, 
and August, which, with every part of 
the tree, breathe an aromatic f ragrance. 
It is a beautiful evergreen, rising some- 
times fifty feet in height. The dried 
berries are the allspice of the shops. See 
Allspice. 

The Caryophyllaia, or Clove myrtle, 
is a native of Ceylon. The bark of 
tins species resembles cloves both in 
smell and taste. 

Myrtle 9 the Candle berry. See Can- 
dle Berry Myrtle. 

Dutch. See Candle 

Berry Myrtle. 
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M\ STERY , something eijher beyond 
human intelligence, or something ob- 
scure, supposed to be understood by 
some persons, or some classes of man- 
kind, but whicli others either are not 
supposed capable of comprehending, or 
not permitted to comprehend. Mystery 
is the chief engine by which mankind 
have been imposed upon and deceived 
by the crafty and designing in all ages 
and in all countries. Wherever there 
IS mystery in huinaii aifairs, there we 
may rflways suspect fraud : truth needs 
no disguise. 
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NACRE, or Pinna, a genus of bivalve 
shell-fish, consisting of eighteen species, 
scattered through tlic seas of the globe; 
llie inhabitants of these shells produce 
a large quantity of fine strong byssus, 
which, by the Italians, is woven into a 
sort of silk. The shells are generally 
found standing erect in the smoother 
waters of bays, with the larger end a 
little open ; they are accounted by many 
a rich food. One, the muricata, with a 
striate shell, and concave, ovate, acute 
scales, is found on our own coast ; it is 
from three to nine inches long, and from 
one to three broad j thin, brittle, pel- 
lucid, horny ; the outside with longitu- 
dinal ribs, rough, with rows of small 
prickles. 

• NiEVI MATERNI, or Mother’s 
Marks, the marks which are upon the 
skin of children at birth ; and havelieeu 
commonly, but erroneously, supposed to 
be caused by the longing or aversion of 
the mother during pregnancy. The 
causes, however, of such marks are, most 
probably, be5’^ond the control or operation 
of the human mind. The law^ of nature 
are, the anxious mother may rest perfect- 
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ly satisfied, not so easily overturned ; 
nor can the mere circumstance of some 
strong impression on her own mind 
communicated such marks to the body 
of her offspring. Most certain it is 
that a disturbance of the mental and 
bodily functions of the mother may af- 
fect the general health of the child, but 
not with such marks ; and hence the ne- 
cessity of all pregnant females being 
kept in as tranquil and agreeable a state 
of mind as possible. 

NAILS, or Ungues, in anatomy, 
the horny substances which covers the 
fingers and the toes. • 

The nails consist principally of al- 
bumen. They are liable to be injured 
and split by various accidents; they 
should therefore be always kept mode- 
rately short, not only to guard against 
such accident, but also for decency and 
cleanliness. Whenever they are in- 
jured, the best remedy is, in general, to 
wrap them up in dry lint. Greasy oint« 
ments, and even jioultices, are not often 
suitable applications to them. See 
Whitlow, 

NAILS, in building, &€• are small 
3H 
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spikes of ifon, hrasii, &c. wliirh being 
driven info wood, serve to bind several 
pieces together, or fasten something 
upon them. They are of various kinds, 
and derive their names either from their 
forms or their uses j thus there are rose- 
heads, clasp-heads, brads, truuk-naih», 
clout-nails, deck-nails, hob-nails, tiii- 
tacks, &c. &c. They are made in ge- 
neral of wrought iron; but some are 
made of cast-iron, and some are cut 
out of sheet or other wrought iron ; 
they are also made of brass and cbfiper. 
JVail wort. See Whitlow Grass. 
AIS, a genus of molluscous worms, 
consisting of ten species, three of them 
common to the stagnant waters or sandy 
sediments of our own country ; the 
rest found on the shores of the Nortli 
Seas. They are generally a few lines 
long, and attached to the stalks of aqua- 
tic plants. The largest, the quadrtcus- 
pidata, is, however, two inches and u 
half long, inhabits Iceland ; the body 
is composed of one hundred and four 
annular segments, either pale red, or 
reddish grey, with a longitudinal pur- 
plish line beneath* 

NAPiEA, in botany, a genus of 
plantS; consisting of two species, natives 
of Virginia, both hardy, herbaceous, 
flowering perennials, found fre(|uently 
in the borders of onr pleasure gardens. 

NAPE, that part of the joint of the 
neck which is behind. 

Naphtha. See Bitumen, 
NARCISSUS, in botany, a genus of 
plants, comprehending twenty-three spe- 
cies, all European plants, and three or 
four natives of our own country. The 
fofiowing are those chiefly cultivated : 
ihepseudo^narcissus^ Common daflPodd, 
or asphodel ; — the poeticus^ or White 
narcissus ; — the bfftorusy Two-leaved 
or pale daffodil ; — the bicolor ^ or Two- 
coloured narcissus ; — the minor, or 
Least daffodil ; — the triandrus, Rush- 
leaved narcissus, or reflected daffodil ; 
—the Oriental narcissus ; — the bulboco^ 
dium^ or Hoop-petticoat, the tazetta, or 
Polyanthus,— the serotinus, or Late- 
flowering,— the odorus, or Sweet-scent- 
ed ^ and the calathinus^ or Calthine^ 
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yellow nnrcissus ; — the jonqttilla, or 
Comiiioti joiiquii. 

The* Datiodil grows wild in our woods 
and under our heiiges. Common as it 
is, It IS an elegant yellow flower, and 
deserving notice from its hardiness, 
early appearance, and easy culture, as a 
double flower, by simply parting the 
roots. 

I'hc Narcissus poeticus yields many 
vaneties: pui pie-cupped flowers, yel- 
low-cupped flowers, and double flowers, 
the petals in all being entire and white. 
It IS tile real narcissus of the Greek and 
Roman poets, and is deservedly extolled 
for its iieaiity and fragrance. 

I'he Polyanthus daffodil yields nu- 
merous varieties. They aie all beauti- 
ful flowers, whetlier in gardens, glasses 
of water, or ornamental pots. 

Of the JoiKjnil there are also many 
varieties, and from its delicacy of shape, 
softness of colour, and sweetness of 
scent, is one of the most agreeable of 
spiing flowers. 

Most of these may be propagated ei- 
ther by offsets or seeds. The offsets 
should be three yeaisold, and planted 
in August. The method by seeds is, 
however, preferable, and is in general 
such as must be used for all the nar- 
cissus kinds. The seeds should be oh- 
tained from the country in which tins 
plant naturally grows. They must be 
sown the first week in September, in 
boxes of a light rich earth, and set 
where they can have free air and the 
rising sun. in winter the boxes must 
be removed to a southern aspect, and 
towards April taken back to their first 
place again. They must be occasionally 
watered. The third year they must be 
separated from the earth, and planted 
out in the month of August a foot apart, 
in a place sheltered from wind, where 
they will flower. They should not be 
taken up till the fourth year. 

NARCOTICS, those medicines 
which have the power of procuring 
sleep or stupefaction. Hemlock, hen- 
bane, opium, kc, are narcotics. See 
Morphia. 

^ NARWHAL, or Monodon, a genus 
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of fish, consisting* of one species, the wo- 
noceros. I'his animal is peculiarly distin- 
guished from every other kind of whale, 
by iis very long horn-1 ike tooth, which 
IS perfectly straight, of a white or yel- 
lowish white colour, spirally wreathed 
throughout its whole length, and gra- 
dually tapering to a sharp point. It 
measures from six to nine feet in length, 
and proceeds from a socket on one side 
of the upper jaw, having a large cavity 
at its base running through the greater 
part of its length. In young animals, 
and occasionally in full-grown ones, es- 
pecially the males, there are two or three 
of these teeth sometimes nearly equal, 
and sometimes very unequal in length, 
seated close to each other at the base, 
and running nearly in parallel lines to 
their extremity. 

The skin is smooth, and there is a 
considerable depth of oil or blubber 
beneath. It inhabits chiefly the north- 
urn parts of Davis's straits. It is taken 
by harpoons ; the Greenlanders eat the 
fltfsh raw, boiled and dried as food : the 
intestines and oil are also used as food ; 
the tendons make a good thread, and 
the teeth are used for building tents. 
Before this animal was distinctly known, 
the horns were supposed to be those of 
the imaginary unicorn. A specimen of 
this whale, measuring about eighteen 
feet long, exclusive of its horn, was some 
time since stranded on the coast of Lin- 
colnshire, near Boston. 

NATES, in anatomy, the fleshy parts 
on which we sit. 

NATRON, a term applied in the 
London Pharmacopceia, published in 
1788, to soda. It is now, however, al- 
most universally called soda, a much 
more appropriate term. See Kali and 
SpDA, 

Natural History. See History of 
Nature, 

natural PHILOSOPHY, 
otherwise called Physics, is that science 
which considers the powers of nature, the 
properties of natural bodies, and their 
actions upon one another. See Che- 
mistry, Electricity, Galvanism, 
8cc. &c. 

•NATURE, that diversified mass of 
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natural bodies in the univerhc, whethei 
animal, vegetable, or devoid of anima- 
tion, cognizable by tlic senscb, and sub- 
ject toceitaiii and deteiininate laws. 

NAUSEA, an inclination to vomit- 
ing without its taking place 3 and also 
a disgust of food approaching to vomit- 
ing. Nausea is an attendant on various 
diseases. 

NAVEL, umbilicus^ in anatomy, the 
centre of the abdomen. 

NAVEL-WORT, or Cotyledon, a 
genus of plants, comprehending twenty- 
four species, chiefly natives of tlie Cajie, 
but two, the umbilicus Intea, found 
wild on the moist rocks of our own 
country. The rest must be preserved 
in the green-house, where they rise to 
different heights, and have yellow or 
red flowers. 

Navew. See Cabbage and Rape. 

Nautilus, or Argonauta, a genus 
of univalve shell-fish, consisting of five 
species ; the following is deserving of 
peculiar notice : 

The Argo, or Nautilus, has the keel 
or ridge of the shell slightly toothed on 
each side. It inhabits the Mediterra- 
nean and Indian Ocean, and was sup- 
posed in former ages to have taught 
mankind the first use of sails. When 
it means to sail, it discharges a quantity 
of water, by which it was made heavier 
than the sea-water, and rising to the 
surface, erects its arms and throws out 
a membrane between them ; by which 
contrivance it is driven forward like a 
vessel under sail, hanging two of its arms 
over the shell to serve as oars or a rud- 
der. • 

NAUTILUS, or Pearly Nauti- 
lus, a genus of univalve shell-fish, 
comprehending thirty-one species, often 
confounded with the genus argonavta. 
Many are found on our own coasts ; 
some in the American and Indian 
Oceans. The following are the chief : 
the pompitius, with the aperture of 
the shell heart-shaped ^ inhabits the 
Indian and African Ocean, often very 
large, and finely variegated with brown 
fiexuousstreaks, spots, or marks; within 
a most beautiful pearly gloss. Used 
for drinking cups by the inhabitants of 
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•the East.' The inhabits Ame- 

rica; about ail inch in diameter. 'Fhe 
belemnUa^ or Thunder stone ; shell 
equal, smooth, conic, acute, vuryinjj^ in 
size irom hall* an inch to ei;;ht inches ; 
found in a fossil state: called thunder 
stone, from a silly notion that these 
shells are thunderbolts. 

The great and striking character of 
this genus, as far as regards the shell, is 
the extraordinary striictuie of the inter- 
nal part, winch is formed into tkirty or 
forty separate chambers or divisions, 
each communicating with the rest by a 
sniall tubular hole near the centre. The 
body, or chief part of the inhabiting 
animal, fills up the front or great con- 
cavity, and that only ; while from its 
extremity proceeds a slender tail or pro- 
cess passing tliroiigh all the rest of the 
chambers. It has been supposed that 
it has the power of filling up the cham- 
bers at pleasure, either with water or air, 
or of exhausting them of both in order 
to make itself lighter or heavier during 
its navigations, being thought capable 
of sailing, though in a less perfect man- 
ner than the genus mentioned above. 
From above the neck, or round the 
upper part of the head, rises a large 
concave flap or hood, by the elevation or 
expansion of which it is supposed to sail. 

This animal is indistinctly allied, as 
well as the preceding genus, to the sepia, 
or cuttle-fish. 

Nealinf^, See Annealing. 

NEAR-SIDE, in horsemanship, the 
side on which you stand to mount ; the 
left hand side. 

•NEAT’S- FOOT OIL, a greasy kind 
of oil obtained from the feet of oxen 
and other cattle. It is supposed to be 
peculiarly well calculated for anointing 
harness and other hather. 

NECK, or Collum', in anatomy, that 
part of the body winch connects the 
head with the trunk. The bones of 
the neck are tlie seven cervical vertebrm. 
The external parts are, the common 
integuments, several muscles, eight pair 
of cervical nerves, the eight pair of 
nerves of the cerebrum, and the great 
intercnrtal nerve ; the two carotid ar- 
teries, the two external jugular veins, 
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and the two internal ; the glands of the 
neck are the jugular, subinaxilliary, cer- 
vical, and thyroid. The internal parts 
are the fauces, pharynx, oesophagus, 
larynx, and trachea. 

The neck is liable to various diseases, 
one of which is the enlargement of the 
thyroid gland, termed Bronchocele, or 
Derbyshire neck. See Bronchocele, 
and Wen. 

Luxations of the neck are, in general, 
fatal : but a partial dislocation may be 
removed. Surgical asbistaiice should 
at once be had, 

NECROSIS, a term in surgery, ap- 
plied to the mortification of a bone ; it 
is also sometimes called dry gangrene. 

Nectarine. See Peach. 

NECTARY, in botany, the melli- 
ferous part of a v('getul)le, peculiar to 
the tlower. It is freipiently in the form 
of a horu or spur ; sometimes in that of 
a cup. Whence it has been named 
honey-ciip. 

Needle, the shepherd^s. See Cicely. 

NELUMBICM, a genus of plants, 
consisting of four species, three com- 
mon to North America, and one, the 
speciosum, indigenous to India. This 
last has been usually, though erroneous- 
ly, regarded as a water-lily. The flow- 
ers are of a purple hue, and larger than 
the palm of the hand. The roots are 
horizontal, long, creeping, consisting of 
joints linked together, ovate-oblong, 
white, fleshy, and esculent. The Chi- 
nese have them not only served up in 
summer with ice, but laid up in salt and 
vinegar for winter. The seeds are about 
the size and form of an acorn, and more 
delicate than almonds. The ponds in 
China are generally covered with this 
plant, and exhibit a very beautiful ap- 
pearance when it is in flower ; nor are 
the flowers less fragrant than handsome. 
In this country it is best cultivated in 
troughs or cisterns, having earth at 
their bottoms, in which situation it pro- 
duces excellent flowers. In its native 
soil, it is propagated either by roots or 
seeds. 

Nep, See Catmint, 

NEPHRITIS, inflammation of the 
kidneys. See Kidneys. 
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NEREIS, in zoology, a genus of 
molluscous worms, compiehending 
twenty-nine species, most of which in- 
habit the North Seas : three or four are 
found on our own coasts. The chief 
is the noctUuca, having a body blue- 
green, with twenty-bix segments, hardly 
visible to the naked eye 3 found in the 
British, and most other seas, and are the 
animals whicli fieqiiently illuminate the 
water, making it appear as if on fire ; 
by their minuteness, they easily elude 
observation, but they may be detected 
by passing a small (juantity through 
h hilling- pa per. 'fla* in ha hits 

the jJntisli and hhiioptaii seas; seven 
inches long. laniellii^era, has a 

Ihiti-h i)n<ty, neaily two feet long; 
inhabits the Indian, Mediterranean, and 
Northern ^eas, among aquatic plants. 

N EH VE, or Nrrvns. The nerves are 
long, white, inednlUiry cordswhich serve 
for sensation. They originate from the 
brain, or spinal marrow, hence they are 
distinguished into cerebral and spinal 
nerves, and distributed upon the or- 
gans of sense, the viscera, vessels, mus- 
cles, and every part endowed wdth sen- 
si hi I it3^ 

Tile cerebral nerves are the olfactory, 
optic, the molores oeulornm, tlie ])alhe- 
tici, or trochelatores, tiigenimi, or di- 
visi, ohdncent, auditory, or acoustic, 
purvaguin, and lingual. I’he spinal 
nerves are thirty pair, and are divided 
into eight pair of cervical, twelve pair 
of dorsal, and five of sacral nerv»’s. 

In the course of the nerves are a uiiin- 
ber of knots, called ganglions ; they 
aie commonly of an oblong shr.pe, and 
of a greyish colour, somewhat mclniing 
to red. Their uses are not distinctly 
known. 

^^he use of the nerves is, to convey 
impressions to the brain from ail parts 
of the system, and the principles ol mo- 
tion and sensibility, from the brain to 
every purl of the s> stem. 

The nervous si/stcwy the organ of 
sense and motion, consists of the me- 
dullary substance of the brain, cerebel- 
biip, inediiiia oblongata, medulla spi- 
nalis, and of the same substance con- 
tinued into the nerves, by which 
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it is distributed to the different parts 
of the body. 

In the living man there is in the 
brain a thinking quality, or mind, 
constantly present, and every phenome- 
non of thinking may be considered as 
an affection or faculty of the mind 
alone. But the mindjor thinking part, is 
so connected with the material and cor- 
jioreal part, and particularly with the 
nervous system, that motions produced 
in thjs, excite thought, and thought, 
however produced, excites new motions 
in the nervous system. This mutual 
communication or influence is known as 
a fact ; how it is produced, we cannot, 
nor do wc believe any^ one ever has 
been able satisfactorily to explain. See 
Mind. 

It is the opinion of many jihysiologists, 
that there is a subtle fluid in the nerves, 
by means of which impressions are cur- 
ried instantly from the various extre- 
mities of the body to the brain. This 
fluid has never been seen ; but its pre- 
sence is presumed from the efl’ect which 
takes place upon the ligature of a 
nerve. It might be the electric fluid. 

Nervous diseases are, in common 
language, those which are supposed to 
arise from an increased sensibility of the 
nerves, &c. ; but such terms are very 
inappropriate. See Bilious. 

Wounds of the nerves, are often 
alarming and dangerous. See Wounds. 

NERVINES, medicines which re- 
lieve disorders of the nerves. 

Nervous fever. See Typhus. 

NETTLE, or Urtica, a genus of 
plants, consisting of fifty-nine species, 
scattered over the globe ; three com- 
mon to onr own wastes. The three fol- 
lowing arc cultivated ; the camiabina, 
or llenqi-lerived nettle, a native of Si- 
beria ; the Canadensh, or Canada net- 
tle, a native of Canada ; and the nivea, 
Chinese, or white-leaved nettle, a native 
of the East Indies; they maybe in- 
creased by slipping or parting the roots. 

llie dioica, or Common nettle, is 
well-known, and found every where. The 
acuici, or stings, have a small bhrliler 
at their base, full of a hunmig, eortosi ve 
liquor, which, when touelied, aie 'a U 
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known to produce violent itching and 
pain. The leaves of the common mal- 
low are often used, by country persons, 
to remove the eflect of nettle-stings, be- 
ing rubbed green upon the part. 

The urenSf or Smaller stinging nettle, 
is also found on our commons ; the pi- 
lul\fera, or Roman nettle, has been re- 
commended to raise an irritation in pa- 
ralytic limbs. 

The common nettle, though generally 
despised as a noxious weed, may be con- 
verted to culinary and economical pur- 
poses. The young shoots are often 
boiled and eaten by country persons, as 
an agreeable variety of greens. And the 
stalks are so like hemp in quality, that 
in some parts of Europe, and especially 
Siberia, they have been manufactured 
into cloth. Some years since, Mr. 
Smith, of Brentwood, in Essex, ob- 
tained the notice of the Society of Arts, 
for his samples of, and processes for, 
preparing nettle^thread, and paper. 

We have no idea, however, that these 
productions can ever be brought to rival 
those of hemp, flax, or cotton j for we 
understand that the quantity of these ar- 
ticles produced from the nettle, is much 
smaller, in proportion, than is obtained 
from the usual plants 3 but as the nettle 
grows abundantly all over Europe, in 
wastes, where few other vegetables will 
grow, it may be had recourse to as a 
temporary substitute for hemp and flax, 
in times of scarcity. 

Nettle^ the dead. See Dead Nettle. 

NETTLE-RASH, or urticaria^ a 
cutaneous and eruptive disease, in which 
the skin has the same appearance as 
that when a person is stung by nettles. 
It affects some persons only for an 
hour or two ; in others it continues for 
months or even years. It more com- 
monly attacks females than males, and 
children more frequent\y than adults ; 
it is not infectious. It has been sup- 
posed to arise from something applied 
to the skin, such as cowitch, or Spanish 
flies ; but it is said that it may be, and 
indeed has been induced, by eating im- 
proper food ; such as bullocks’ liver, 
muscles, lobsters, imperfectly dressed 
fish, pork, &c. 
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It does not in general, require inter- 
nal medicine. A mixture of oil, vine- 
gar, and spirit of wine, may be applied 
to the skin, and will afford a temporary 
relief. Sudorifics may be also of service; 
a slight salivation, by the internal use of 
mercury, has also cured the disorder. 

Nettle-’tree. See Lote-tree. 

NEUTRAL SALTS, in chemistry, 
are those salts which are composed of 
two substances, but which possess the 
properties of neither of the substances 
of which they are composed j the sul- 
phates of magnesia, soda, and potash, 
the nitrate of potash, and muriate of 
soda, &c. &c., are neutral salts. 

New Jer seif Tea. See Tea. 

NEWSPAPER, a periodical publi- 
cation, either daily, weekly, on alternate 
days of the week, or at other periods. 
It contains the current reports or news 
relative to all sorts of public transac- 
tions, advertisements, he. &c. 

The following are the daily morning 
papers published in the metropolis : the 
Times ; the Morning Chronicle ; the 
Morning Post ; the Morning Herald ; 
the British Press; the Morning Adver- 
titer; the New Times; the Public Led- 
ger. The evening papers are the Cou- 
rier ; the Star ; the Globe ; the Sun ; 
the Statesman ; and the Traveller. 

The General Evening Post, the St. 
James’s Chronicle, the English Chro- 
nicle, the Commercial Chronicle, are 
published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. The Loudon Chronicle, 
the London Packet, Lloyd’s Evening 
Post, the Evening Mail, are published 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

The principal Sunday papers are, the 
National Registc- ; the Observer ; the 
Sunday Recorder ; the Independent 
Whig; Bell’s Weekly Messenger ; the 
News ; the Weekly Di'^patch ; the En- 
glishman ; the Champion ; the Exami- 
ner, the Sunday Monitor ; the Sunday 
Advertiser; the Constitution; the An- 
tigall lean ; and Neptune. 

The Farmer’s Journal, and Coun- 
ty Chronicle, every Monday. The 
Courier de Londres every Tuesday and 
Friday. The London Gazettey by au- 
thority, every Tuesday and Saturday j 
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and an Extroardinary Gazette on par* 
ticular occasions. The Hue and Cry, 
a police gazette, every third week. Tlie 
British Mercury, Public Cause, In- 
structor, London Moderator, every 
Wednesday. The Law Chronicle every 
Thursday. The County Herald, the 
Surrey and Southwark Gazette every 
Friday. The Literary Gazette, every 
Saturday. Racing Calendar, sixteen 
numbers a year. The Literary Adver- 
tiser, the 10th of every month. 

Of the morninji: papers are sold daily, 
about 12,000 j of the evening papers 
about 10,000 ; of those publislied every 
other day, about 18,000 ; of the sun- 
day papers about 26,000 j of the other 
weekly papers about 20,000 ; and to 
these may be added, perliaps, 250,000 
copies of the provincial weekly papers 
of the United Kingdom. A series of 
publications, comprising such a mass 
of information and intelligence, as is no 
where else to be found in the world ! 

On the utility and importance of 
such vehicles of information, it cannot 
be necessary for us to dilate ; their ef- 
fects are undoubted, and sometimes al- 
most electric. But although a great 
good, the newspapers are also produc- 
tive of considerable evil, that of propa- 
gating scandalous falsehoods and inju- 
rious accusations, not only against indi- 
viduals, but frequently also against all 
truth, justice, and decorum. In party 
matters it is often difficult to say, which 
are most to blame. lu the reading of 
newspapers, newspaper reports, and 
newspaper argument, too much diffi- 
dence and circumspection cannot be 
adopted. 

JSewt. See Lizard. 

NIBBLER, ormordella, a genus of 
insects, consisting of thirty-four species, 
chiefly inhabitants of Europe ; a few of 
Asia, Africa, and America, nine indi- 
genous to our own country, and found 
III flower gardens. The antennas mo- 
rn liform, or pectinate ; head deflected, 
and bent under the neck ; shells curved 
downwards towards the tip ; at the base 
of the thighs is a broad lamina, 
NICKEL, or Niccolum^ii white metal 
which acts upon the magnetic needle, 
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and is itself capable of becoming a mag- 
net. It is difficultly fusible, but ab- 
sorbs oxygen readily when heated led 
hot. It is malleable; and its specific 
gravity is about 8*5. 

Nickel is found native, combined 
with arsenic, and with arsenic ac;d. 
It is procured pure by the following pro- 
cess : Dissolve the metal sold under 
the name of nickel, in dilute nitric acid 
to saturation, and evaporate to dryness; 
re-di^solve in water, and add nitrate of 
lead sufficient to precipitate the arsenic 
acid ; filter and immerse a plate of iron 
to separate copper ; filter again, and 
add solution of carbonate of potash ; 
wash the precipitate thus occasioned, 
and put it while moist into liquid am- 
monia, which dissolves the oxides of 
nickel and cobalt, leaving impurities o 
be separated by a filter ; add potassa to 
the ammoniacal solution, which preci- 
pitates the oxide of nickel, and which, 
by ignition with charcoal, affords a glo- 
bule of the pure metal. Nickel dis- 
solves in various acids. The salts of 
nickel are distinguished by the fine 
green colour of their solutions. There 
is only one alloy of nickel which re- 
quires notice, namely, that with iron, 
which forms the principal metallic in- 
gredient in those lapideoiis masses, 
which, in different countries, have fal- 
len upon our globe, and which are term- 
ed meteoric stones. See Iron, and 
Meteoric Stone. 

NICKING, an operation often per- 
formed on the horse to raise the tail, and 
make him carry it more graceful!; . Some 
horses do not require this operatk)ii, 
particularly such as are well hied, and 
are docked at an early age ; others may 
be improved by it in appearance ; hut 
we doubt whether an iuterfeieiire with 
the muscular structure of horses, or in- 
deed, of any other animal, can improve 
its capabilities ; on the contrary, we 
should suspect that nicking must injure 
many of the natural motions of the 
horse, added to which, it is a practice 
so cruel in its operation, tliat wc should 
hope no one having pretensions to liu- 
manity will ever suffer it to be per- 
formed. 
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NICKA51, or CttiVanrfia, in botany, 
a genus comprehending six species. The 
most remarkable are the bonduc^ or 
Yellow nickar, and the honducella^ or 
Grey nickar, which arechiiibing plants, 
natives of the West Indies, where they 
rise to the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet : the flowers come out at the wings 
of the stalks, and are composed of five 
concave yellow petals. They are suc- 
ceeded by pods, about three inches 
long, and two broad, opening with two 
valves, each inclosing two hard yellow- 
ish seeds, about the size of marbles. 
'I'iie or Morunga nickar, is a 

native of Ceylon, and some places on 
the Malabar coast. 

NICTITANT MEMBRANE, in 
natural history, a ihin membrane which 
covers the eyes of birds an^ Saiies, shel- 
tering them from too much light, or ex- 
ternal injuries, and through which they 
can see pretty distinctly. 

NIGHT, that part of the natural 
day, during which the sun is beneath 
the horizon. See Day. 

NJGHT-LIFE-BUOY, a buoy, in- 
vented for the preservation of the lives 
of sailors who accidentally fall overboard 
from ships during the night. 

One of the most useful machines of 
this kind, has lately been invented by 
Mr. Cook, an account of which, with a 
plate, will be found in the 3vith vol. of 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts. 
This buoy is secured on two iron rods, 
and connected by a light chain to a 
spring ; a piece of copper, on which the 
composition of port-fire is laced with 
wiie, screwed into a perpendicular staff ; 
and a common lock fixed in a piece of 
wood, placed at the head of the staff, 
with a copper lube, leading horizontally 
from the pan to the priming of the com- 
pcKsition, vvhi(‘h contains a quick metal 
quill-lube, form the wlmle apparatus 
necessary for its use, so that, in the 
event of a man falling overboard, the 
laniard of the lock is pulled, the spring 
touched, and immediately a bright 
flame, not readily extinguished by the 
wash of the sea, is displayed, and points 
out a rendezvous for the man, and for 
the boat sent to his assistance. 
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Nightingale. See Warbler. 

Nightmare. See Incubus. 

NIGHTSHADE, a name vulgarly 
given to several plants of different ge- 
nera. The principal are included in 
the following articles. 

NIGHTSHADE, or Solarium, a 
genus of plants, having a wheel-shaped 
corol ; anthers slightly cohering ; open- 
ing by two pores at top ; berry superior, 
two celled. Eighty-three species ho- 
lered over the globe. They are thus 
subdivided : — not armed with .norns • 
armed with jirickles. Tli'^ following 
are the 

T\^ [jyiopCTstcum, Tomato, love-ap- 
p’j, or mafUupple. 

The Dulcamara, Woody-nightsliade, 
or bittersweet, foMid wild in our own 
hedges, and flovering in June and Ju- 
ly% The root m woody, as is also the 
.‘‘tern, which i^ roundish, branched, and 
climbing sometimes to the (leight of six 
or eight feet. The leaves are smooth 
and soft, about two inches long, and 
one broad, of a dull green colour. The 
flowers ate in elegant clusters opposite 
to the leaves: the corol consists of bright 
violet - coloured segments, with two 
green dots at the base, and a deeper 
purple vein through the centre of each 
segment j the anthers are lemon-yellow. 
The berries ripen in September and 
Oi'tober j they are oval, scarlet, very 
juicy, bitter, and poisonous, exciting vi- 
olent vomiting and purging. 

The extreme twigs are the parts em- 
ployed in medicine: they should be 
gathered in Autumn. Both the fresh 
and dried twigs are inodorous 5 they 
have a slightly bitter taste, followed by 
a sweetness not unlike that of liquorice- 
root, with a slight degree of acrimony. 
Boiling water extracts all their medi- 
cal properties, which, nevertheless, long 
boiling will destroy. It is diuretic and 
narcotic j and has been found useful in 
asthma, dropsy, chronic rheumatism, 
leprosy, and the itch. Given in large 
doses, it occasions nausea, vomiting, 
fainting, and palpitation of the heart. 
It should be, therefore, given in small 
doses at first. It is usually given in 
decoction, which is made with one ounce 
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of the stalks sliced, in a pint and a half 
of water boiled down to a pint, and 
straiuecl. The dose of this is from half a 
fluidounce to one fluidounce, combined 
with any aromatic tincture, and given 
three times a day. 

The dose of the powder is, from ten 
j^raiiis to one drachm, taken in a tea- 
cupful of milk. 

The Ni^runii Garden nightshade, or 
f^oimnon nightshade, grows among rub- 
])ibh, or dung-hills, and kitchen gar- 
dens : it flowers from June to October. 
Jt is generally considered a poisonous 
V. (vd; the whole plant is refused by 
ii\n\ kiiifi of cattle. 

'fhe Ilhiopicum, or Ethio])ian night- 
bliad(‘. 

The 3Iehv<^en(t, Egg-plant, or Large- 
fiuited iiightshiide, an annual plant 
with large blue flowers ; the fruit, re- 
seiul»ling alien’s egg, eaten when boiled. 

'riie Verhaisdfoliumy or Mullein-leav- 
ed nightshade. 

J'lic PxeudO’CQpsicumi Shrubby night- 
.shade, or winter cheiry, a native of Ma- 
deira. 

The Qucrdfohvrn^ or Oak-leaved 
nightshade j the mammosnm^ or Dug- 
fruited nightshade ; the indicum, or In- 
dian nightshade; the carolinema, or 
(’aroliiia nightshade ; the sodomeum, or 
Elack-spined nightshade ; the.?awr?ww, 
cr Palestine nigiitshade, we can merely 
name. 

riie Tuberosum^ Common potatoe, or 
tuberose nightshade, is too well known 
to need description, as a valuable escu- 
lent. See I’oTATOK. 

The egg-})lant must be raised from 
seeds in a hot.)>ed, and afterwards plant- 
ed in pois, in a green-house, or some 
vann, sheltered sjiot ; this and one or 
tw'onlhers of this inlie are also known 
to be nseinl esculents. 

MGHTSIIADK, the Deadly. 
l)\VAY-in,iiRii:s, Deadly dwai.k, or 
Ahopa^ a genus of plants comprising 
seven species, mostly natives of warm 
climates, having a carnpamilate corol; 
stamens distant ; berry, superior, glo- 
bular, two-celled. Those chiefly de- 
ceiving of notice are 

Tile Ma7idragora,ox Mandrake, grows 


naturally in the south of V^nvope ^nd 
the Levant. The root, it was formerly 
pretended, lesembled the body and 
thiglis of a man. It w as also in the 
materia medica, but now expunged. 
Many superstitious stories liave beini 
told of this plant, which the good sense 
of the age no longer credits. 

Tlie Bclladotma, or Deadly niglit- 
shade, is an indigenous peiennial, found 
in many parts of Great Britain, flower- 
inginJune, anel ri[)ening its berries 
in September. I’he stalks are annual, 
purple-coloured, herbaceous, hraiiching, 
round, and leafy. The leaves arc egg- 
sh.ipe, pointeil, entire; above, of a dus- 
ky green; below paler , soft and icity 
to tlie touch. I'be flowers are large, 
drooping, and have a faint narcotic 
odour ; The corol is bel!-sha})ed, of a 
livid hue externally, within, brownish, 
or violet, with a yellow variegated bar. 
The ripe berry is large, roundish, with 
a longitudinal furrow on each side, of 
a deep purple colour, with many .seeds, 
and a sweetish violet-coloured juice. 
The leaves are inodoioiis ; they do not 
lose their active properties by drying. 
Every part of this plant is poisonous ; 
children and the ignorant liave often suf- 
fered from eating the berries, the beau- 
tiful Hfipearaiice of which, and their 
sweet taste, render them very alluring. 
The symptoms winch they induce aie 
those of intoxication, accompanied w ith 
tits of laughter, violent gestures, stupor, 
delirium, convulsions, and death. For 
the inode of treatment of those who have 
eaten these berries, see Poison. 

Belladonna is, tberefore, a very pow- 
erful narcotic ; it is besides diaphoretic, 
and diuretic. Its effects appear, how- 
ever, to defieiid altogether on its iiarcf)- 
tic powers; but they have not been suf- 
ficiently constant to insuie its geiu ral 
use. Externally used, cither as :i fo- 
iiientation, or the dried lca\es [>ov\<lcr- 
ed and sprinkled over the parts, it i> ol 
singular efficacy in dimini‘'lilng the pain 
caused by cancerous and ill-conditioned 
sore.s. An infusion dropped into the 
eye, produces a great dilal.ition of the 
pupil ; it has been used lor such dila- 
tation as a means for assisting the ex- 
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traction of the cataract. By continned 
use it loses its effect ; but regains it af- 
ter the application has been for a short 
time suspended. 

It may be given in substance, begin- 
ning with one grain of the dry leaves 
powdered, and gradually increasing the 
dose to 12 or 14 grains ; or of an infu- 
sion made with one scruple of the dried 
leaves in ten duidoutices of boiling wa- 
ter, two ounces may be given daily, and 
cautiously increased. r 

All Extract is made by bruising the 
leaves in a stone mortar, sprinkling a 
little water over them, then expressing 
the juice, and without a separation of 
the sediment, boiling it down to a pro- 
per consistence. Its medicinal proper- 
ties are the same as the plant, but weak- 
er. The dose is from one grain, gra- 
dually increased to five, made into pills. 

NIGHTSHADE, American, or 
Phytolacca^ a genus of plants consisting 
of six species, natives of Abyssinia, 
North and South America, and one of 
Switzerland. The following are culti- 
vated : the octandrat or White-flowered ; 
—the decandrCi or Branching — the ico- 
sandra^ or Red, — and the dwica^ or Tree 
phytolacca. The leaves of the decandra^ 
in Virginia and other parts of America, 
are boiled and eaten like spinach ; the 
juice of the root is said to be violently 
cathartic. They afford ornament and 
variety among pott* d plants of the stove 
kind j the decandra, in the borders of 
the natural ground. 

NIPPLE, or pap 'I la f the small pro- 
jecting portion in the middle of the 
breasts of men and women. It is much 
larger In the latter, and has an opening 
in it from the excretory duels of the 
lacteal glands. See Breast. 

Various methods have been recom- 
mended to increase the size of diminu- 
tive nipples in young mothers, of the 
utility of all of which expedients we 
entertain great doubts. The most likely 
however is to apply to them a strong 
healthy sucking child. The best reme- 
dy for sore nipples, is pomade divine. 
See Pomade Divine. 

NIPPLE WORT, Dog Cress, 
or Lapsanof a genus of plants consisting 
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of five species, four European, one ® 
native of Barbary : two of the first com- 
mon to our own country ; the minima, 
stemless, with obovate leaves, found in 
our dry fields, and the communis, cau- 
lescent, with ovate leaves, found in our 
wastes, and formerly employed as a lac- 
tescent bitter, and as possessing the same 
virtues as celery, endive, and dandelion. 

NITIDULA, a genus of insects con- 
sisting of forty-three species, subdivi- 
ded into two sections according to the 
form of the lip ; one, the lip cylindrical, 
the other, the lip square. They are 
chiefly inhabitants of Europe, a few of 
South America, and common to our 
own country : the first section are chief- 
ly aquatic, found in stagnant waters, and 
under duck weed ; the rest are found on 
plants and flowers ; one, the bipustu- 
lata, oval, black, with red dotted shells, 
feeds on carcases, meat, and bacon. 

NITRATE, in chemistry, a salt 
formed by the union of nitric acid with 
alkalies, earths, or metals. The nitrates 
are an important class of bodies ; the 
chief nitrate, however, is the nitrate of 
potash, which see. 

NITRATE OF POTASH, Nitre, 
or Saltpetre, is an abundant natural 
product, and is principally brought to 
this country from the East Indies, where 
it is procured by lixivatioii from certain 
soils. In Germany and France it is 
artificially produced in whut is termed 
nitre beds. It crystallizes in six-sided 
prisms, usually terminated by dihedral 
summits; it dissolves in seven parts of 
water at 60, and in its own weight at 
212®. Its taste is cooling and peculiar. 
It consists of one proportional of acid, 
equal to 50,5, and one proportional of 
potash, equal to 45. Or of 

proportionals of oxygen,) 

5 in the acid, 1 in the alkali) 

1 proportional of nitrogen 13 

I ditto potassium 37,5 


95,5 

When exposed to a white heat it is 
decomposed into oxygen, nitrogen, and 
potassa. It fuses at a heat below red- 
ness, and congeals, on cooling, into cakes 
called sal prunella* It is rapidly de» 
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composed by charcoal at a red heat ; 
and if excess of charcoal be used, the 
results are carbonic oxide, and acid, and 
nitrogen, and sub-carbonate of potassa, 
formerly called nitruni hxum. 

A mixture of three parts of nitre, 
two of dry sub-carbonate of potassa, 
and one of sulphur, forms fulminating 
powder. 

Gunpowder consists of a very inti- 
mate mixture of nitre, sulphur, and 
charcoal. See Gunpowder. 

Nitre is of considerable use in various 
arts, in the making of gunpowder, in 
the preservation of animal food, in the 
assaying of ores, &c. &c. 

It furnishes also all the nitric acid 
in all its states, employed either by che- 
mists or artists. Its solution in water 
produces cold j hence its use in freezing 
mixtures. In medicine nitrate of pot- 
ash is refrigerant and diuretic ; and when 
externally applied in solution, it is cool- 
ing and detergent. If taken in repeat^ 
ed small doses, it abates heat and thirst 
in diseases of increased excitement, di- 
minishes the force and frequency of 
the circulation of the blood, and in- 
creases the secretion of urine. It is 
therefore efficaciously given in all in- 
flammatory diseases, active haemorrha- 
ges, and in herpetic eruptions* But 
it is of little use in dropsies ; and should 
not be given in typhus and hectic fever. 
A small portion of it dissolved slowly 
in the mouth often removes inflamma- 
tory sore-throat ; and hence its use in 
gargles in that complaint. It may be 
given, dissolved, in mucilaginous fluids, 
as almond emulsion, in moderate doses, 
not exceeding fifteen grains, frequently 
repeated. In large doses it excites nau- 
sea ; and one ounce given as a dose by 
.mistake for Glauber'ssnlts, as has some- 
times been the case, produces excessive 
purging, bloody stools, convulsions, and 
sometimes death. 

When a person has taken so large a 
dose of nitre that it operates as a poison, 
the same treatment must be adopted as 
that directed for the poison of arsenic, 
c.xcept that the lime water there men- 
tioned must be omitted. See the follow- 
articles. 
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NITRATE OF SILVER, a power- 
ful and useful caustic. See Silver. 

NITRIC ACID, the fourth com- 
pound of nitrogen with oxygen. See 
Nitrogen. It is usually obtained 
from nitre, three parts of which are dis- 
tilled with two of sulphuric acid. This 
distillation may be conducted upon a 
small scale in a glass retort, with a tubu- 
lated receiver passing into a bottle. The 
requisite heat is obtained by a lamp. 
But ^ manufacturer who prepares nitric 
acid upon a large scale employs, gene- 
rally, distillatory vessels of stone-ware^ 
to which are attached large glass globes 
for the condensation of the acid. In the 
London Pharmacopoeia, equal weights of 
sulphuric acid and nitre are directed to 
be employed, but this excess of sulphu- 
ric acid is more than requisite. 

The nitric acid of commerce, as ob- 
tained by these processes, is always im- 
pure, and muriatic and sulphuric acids 
may usually be detected in it. The 
former may be separated by nitrate of 
silver ; the latter by muriate of barytes. 
For pharmaceutical purposes the ordi- 
nary acid IS generally sufficiently pure. 
And if pure nitre and pure sulphuric 
acid be employed in its production, and 
the latter not in excess, there is little 
apprehension of impurity in the result- 
ing acid. 

Nitric acid is a colourless llijuid, ex- 
tremely sour and corrosive. Its specific 
gravity is ],42 ; it always contains wa- 
ter, which modifies its specific gravity. 
At 250° it boils, and distils over without 
change ; at 40° below 0, it congeals. It 
absorbs water from the air, and its bulk 
is thus increased while its specific giavi- 
ty is diminished. It is usually coloured 
by nitrous ac d gas, which ii evolves 
when heated. It comhints with the 
alkalies, earths, and metals, forming ni- 
trates. 

Nitric acid is used for various purpo- 
ses in the aits. It is used in an undilu- 
ted state in medicine, for the purpose of 
fumigation for destroying contagion. 
See Contagion. It is also used in the 
preparations of various medicines. Sec 
Quicksilver, Ointments, Silver, 
and SpiBiTSw This acid, in a state o** 
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stvong dilr tion with water, is called 
aqua fortis. See Aqua fortis. 

Diluted nitric add. Take of nitre 
one duidouuce; of distilled water nine 
fluidounces. Mix them. 

Nitric acid is tonic and antiseptic. 
When largely diluted with water it 
forms ail agreeable and useful beverage 
in fevers, particularly those of the 
typhous kind. In larger doses, less di- 
luted, it has been given with advantage 
in protracted complaints of the ^ liver, 
even when dropsy has taken place ; and 
it lias also been found serviceable in 
dyspcjisia, astlnna, and many cacliectie 
complaints. It is also of service given 
with mercury ii. old obstinate ulcera- 
tions of the legs, and it is said to be 
also occasionally beneficial even in sy- 
])hilis. In the form of lotion, in the 
proportion of two fluidrachms of the 
diluted acid to one pint of water, it is 
beneficial to foetid ulcers, and in caries 
of the bones. In India, and in this coun- 
try, it has been combined with the mu- 
riatic acid, ia the form of u bath, and 
produces the same efiect as wlien taken 
internally. The dose of the diluted acid 
is from ten to thirty drops, in three 
fluidounces of water, given three or 
four times a day. When used as a bath, 
the mixed acid should be added to the 
water till it is about as sour as weak 
vinegar. 

This acid, as well as its dilutions, 
tinge the skin of an orange colour more 
or less deep. If, tlierefore, it has been 
taken as a poison, the presence of orange 
spots upon the lips, ciiin, or hands, is a 
certain indication of its presence j and 
if aeath be the result, the same colour 
will 1)6 found in a large portion of the 
alimentary canal, the mucous membrane 
of which is converted into a filty sub- 
stance, and tlie stomach often perfora- 
ted. For the mode of treatment of 
those who have taken this acid as a poi- 
son, or by mistake, see Aqua Fortis. 

NITROGEN, or Azote, one of the 
constituent principles of atmospheric 
air. We described this article under 
the term azote ; we shall here consider 
some of its most important compounds. 

Nitrogen md oxygen unite in four 
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proportions, and form the compounds 
called nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, ni- 
trous acid, and nitric acid, the last of 
which we have treated of in the prece* 
ding article. 

Nitrous oxide may be obtained by 
distilling the salt called nitrate of am- 
monia, at a temperature of about 420\ 
The gas which passes off may be col- 
lected over water and is nitrous oxide. 
Its specific gravity to hydrogen is as 
20,5 to 1. Its taste is sweet, and its 
smell peculiar , but agreeable. It pro- 
duces, when respired, the singular ef- 
fects of intoxication ; hut the experi- 
ment of breathing this gas cannot he 
made with impunity, especially by those 
who are liable to a determination of 
blood to the head. It supports com- 
bustion. It is easily absorbed by wa- 
ter, which takes up about its own bulk, 
and evolves it unchanged, when heated. 

Nitric oxide is usually obtained by 
presenting certain substances to nitric 
acid, which abstract a portion of its 
oxygen, leaving the remaining elements 
in such proportions as to constitute the 
gas in question. Put souie copper 
filings intou glass bottle with nitric acid, 
diluted witli thrice its bulk of water, 
red fumes are produced, and there is 
a copious evolution of the gas, which 
may be collected and preserved over 
water. It is presently recognised by 
the red fumes which it yields when 
brought into contact with air. Its spe- 
cific gravity to hydrogen is as 14 to 1. 
When washed with water it is not acid. 
It extinguishes most burning bodies, 
except phosphorus. 

Nitrous acid gas. When nitric oxide 
is presented to oxygen, the two gases 
combine, and a new gaseous compound 
of u deep orange colour results. Tliis 
compound is not easily examined, be- 
cause it is absorbed both by quicksil- 
ver and water, so that we are obliged 
to resort to exhausted glass vessels for 
its production. When two volumes of 
nitric oxide, with one volume of oxygen, 
are thus mixed, they become condensed 
to about half their original volumes, 
and form nitrous acid gaSp This gas 
supports the combustion of the taper. 
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of phosphorus and of charcoal, but ex- 
tinguishes sulphur. It is readily ab- 
sorbed by water, forming a green sour 
liquid. Its specific gravity to hydrogen, 
is as 28,6 to 1 . 

Nitro-muriatic acid* See Aqua Re- 
gia. 

JSfits in Horses. See Larkspur. 

NOAH’S ARK, a genus of bivalve 
shell-fish, comprehending forty-three 
species, found in the seas of every quar- 
ter of the globe ; the most common in 
the European seas is the nucleus^ the 
size of a hazel nut, the shell unequally 
triangular. It is also sometimes found 
in a fossil state. 

Noddy. See Tern. 

NON-NATURALS, in medicine, 
are air, exercise, meat, drink, sleep, 
watching, retention, excretion, the pas- 
sions, &c. &c. The term is now how- 
ever much less used than formerly. 

NOOTH’S APPARATUS, in che- 
mistry, a machine for saturating fluids 
yvith various gases. It consists of three 
glass vessels, the lowest of which has a 
very broad flat bottom, that the whole 
may stand steadily. The middle vessel, 
which is in the form of an urn, has a 
glass stop-cock to draw oflF the liquor 
by 3 into the middle vessel dips the end 
of the uppermost vessel of a smaller 
size but of the same shape, which is in- 
tended to afford a small pressure on the 
gas, and also a constant circulation of 
the liquor from the one to the other, by 
means of a bent tube, in which the up- 
permost vessel terininates, and which 
passes down into the middle vessel 
through an aperture in its top. At the 
upper part of the last vessel is a stop- 
per, which is the only joining of the 
whole apparatus that is not required to 
• fit tight, as it is intended to allow the 
excess of gas to escape. This appara- 
tus has been improved upon by Dr, 
Hamilton. But although for common 
purposes this mode of impregnating 
water with gas answers tolerably well, 
yet it is very far short of the power of 
the forcing pump, by which method all 
the brisk artificial carbonated waters 
are made. 

NOSE, or Nasus, ia anatomy, the 
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external organ of 8melling,*or that part 
which projects from the middle of the 
human face. 

The nostrils are the two passages of 
the nose, which communicate interiorly 
with the upper part of the mouth. The 
'lavity of the nostrils is composed of 
fcurteen bones, viz. the frontal, two 
maxillary, two nasal, two lachrymal, 
two inferior spongy, the sphenoid, the 
vomer, the ethmoid and two palatine 
bones, which form several eminences 
and cavities. All the parts are covered 
with periosteum and a pituitary mem- 
brane, which secretes the mucus of the 
nostrils. The use of the nostrils is for 
smelling, respiring, and sfieech. 

The nose is liable to various accidents 
and diseases. The chief is bleeding 
AT THE NOSE, which sec ; see also Po- 
lypus. 

NOSOLOGY, that peculiar and 
important part of medicine which re- 
lates to the description of diseases and 
their arrangement. 

Various nosological arrangements 
have been offered to the public by Cul- 
len, Salvages, Linnasus, Vogel, 
Sagar, and Macbride, to which may 
be added the names of Brown, Dar- 
win, and Good. Of all these, Cul- 
len’s is generally adopted by medical 
practitioners in this country ; but we 
consider Cullen’s very incomplete, and 
the rest are open to a variety of objec- 
tions. There appears yet wanting a mas- 
ter mind to settle various anomalies and 
discordancies in the hitherto imperfect 
art of medicine. 

NOSTALGIA, a disease, distin- 
guished by a vehement desire of return- 
ing to one’s own country. This disease 
is one to which the natives of Switzer- 
land are said to be peculiarly liable. It 
is attended with gloom, melancholy, loss 
of appetite, and want of sleep. The best 
remedy, we conclude, must be to com- 
ply with the wishes of the patient. 

Nostril, See Nose. 

NOSTRUM, a medicine, the com- 
position of which is not made public, 
but remaining in the possession of some 
individual : the word is, however, often 
applied to those medicines not sane 
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tioned by {fubtic medical bodies^ or re- 
gular medical practitioners : in this sense 
quack medicines are nostrums. See 
Quack medicines. 

Nourishments See Nutrition. 

NOVELS, literary works well known, 
that occupy a considerable portion of 
the time of young persons, which might 
be more usefully and advantageously 
employed. 

It admits of considerable question, 
whether the human mind should be 
educated at any time through the me- 
dium of a fiction, but it cannot certainly 
admit of any doubt, that if fictitious 
writings be read, they should be such 
as tend to shape the mind to virtue and 
to truth. We think it possible to frame 
fictions so as to convey the most im- 
portant moral lessons, but we are sorry 
to observe that those fictions, which are 
read with the greatest avidity, are not 
in general those which the moralist 
would desire to put into the hands of 
the young and inexperienced. It is not 
sufficient, in our judgment, that such 
fictions are transcripts of human nature, 
there are certain parts of human nature 
which we would most sedulously shut 
out from the young mind. 

The growth of a young and delicate 
flower may be for ever blasted by one 
rude breath, whereas, after it has ac- 
quired strength, it may be able to brave 
the fury of the wildest storm. An in- 
discriminate perusal of novels should, 
therefore, to the young in particular, 
never be permitted. 

NOVELTY, newness, the state of 
being unknown to former times or to in- 
dividuals ; so that many common things 
may be to some persons, from the confin- 
ed sphere in which they move, novelties. 

The love of novelty prevails chiefly 
in children, in idlers, and in men of 
shallow understanding : yet it appears 
common to the whole family of man, 
although evinced in various ways. When 
the desire for novelty is centered in 
shew, equipage, dress, and the silly dis- 
tinctions amongst mankind, it is mis- 
directed ; when to the improvements in 
science and the well being of our spe- 
cies, it is meritorious. See Curiosity. 
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Numbness. See Palsy. 

NURSE, a woman who suckles 
young children 3 it implies also a woman 
who attends on sick persons. We shall 
consider the last office only here, refer- 
ring to our article Infancy, relative to 
the first. 

The duties of a nurse, who attends 
on sick persons, are many and impor- 
tant : upon nursing very often depends 
the recovery or death of the patient. A 
good, observii^g, and tender nurse, has 
it often in her power, not only to soothe 
the pains and anxieties of the patient, 
but by noting the particular symptoms 
as they occur in the absence of the me- 
dical attendant, and the operation of the 
medicines, on her report will greatly 
depend the future measures which the 
physician may think it right to adopt. 
On the nurse too depends the* regula- 
tion and administration of both food 
and medicine j and if she is not well in- 
formed on both these subjects, much 
and irretrievable mischief may be the 
result. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that a nurse should be cleanly in her 
own person, of sober and temperate 
habits, able to endure fatigue, watching, 
and not liable to have her mind easily 
disturbed. 

NURSERY, in horticulture, a piece 
of land appropriated for raising or pro- 
pagating plants and trees, with a view 
to supply both gardens and plantations. 
The nursery requires the same position 
as the garden. See Garden, and the 
various articles on sowing, planting, &c. 
throughout our work. 

NURSERY, in domestic economy, 
an apartment devoted exclusively to the 
reoring of children. 

In towns and large cities, the nursery 
is generally some room in the upper part 
of the house. Such room should be 
airy, lofty, and perfectly dry. But in 
the country such elevation is neither de- 
sirable nor necessary. The more rea- 
dily and easily children can be taken 
into the open air the better : nothing is 
more mischievous to the infantine con- 
stitution and health, than much confine- 
ment in rooms, how spacious and airy 
soever they may be : for no room can 





be a succedaneutn for tlie gtimulas of 
light to be obtained in the open air : 
and jf even large airy rooms have their 
disadvantages when children are long 
confined ui them, how much more in- 
jurious must be small, dark, and close 
ones ? 

T^ut, bladder. See Bladder nut. 

iVttf, cashew. See Cashew nut. 

ISut, chocolate. See Cacao. 

Nut,fansel. See Cabbage tree. 

Nut, hazel. See Hazel nut. 

Nut, phi/sic. See Physic nut. 

Nnt, pistacia. See Pistachia. 

Nut, wall. See Walnut. 

NUTHATCH, or Sitha, a genus of 
birds, comprehending twelve species, 
chiefly natives of America and the 
West Indies, a few of the Cape, and 
one of Europe. This last is denomi- 
nated the Europaa : it is cinereous, be« 
neath reddish ; tail feathers black ; the 
four lateral ones beneath tipt with white ; 
another variety less in size. This spe- 
cies is not uncommon to our own coun- 
try * it creeps up and down the trunks 
of trees like the woodpecker tribes, and 
builds in their hollows. If the entrance 
of the hole be too large, they artfully 
fili it up with clay till it admits only 
their own body. When the nest is con- 
structed, it is used as a magazine for 
winter provisions and a retreat during 
the night. They feed on ants, and also 
on the kernel of nuts, the shells of which 
' they break with their bills, and on almost 
every kind of insect and their larves. 
Id the pairing season this bird sings 
daring the day ; at other times it is said 
to sing in the night. 

NUTMEG, or Myristiea, a genus 
of plants, consisting of three species, as 
follow : 

• The Sehifera, a Guiana tree, with 
leaves hearted, oblong, downy under- 
neath and downy fruit. It rises from 
forty to sixty feet high, discharging a 
thick acrid red juice from its trunk on 
being wounded ; it yields a nutmeg, 
from which a considerable portion of 
fatty oil is expressed, which is employ- 
ed in Guiana for making candies. 

The Fatua, or Nutmeg-tree of To- 
bago, rises to the height of our common 
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apple-tree, having oblong, lanceolate 
downy leaves and downy fruit ; the nut- 
meg is aromatic, but narcotic ; and when 
taken in considerable quantity produces 
delirium. 

The Moschata, is a native of the Mo- 
lucca islands ; but it has been nearly 
extirpated from the greater number of 
them by the narrow policy of the Dutch, 
and is cultivated at Banda only, where 
a sufficient quantity is reared to supply 
with fiiace and nutmegs the whole of 
Europe. It rises to the height of thirty 
feet. The leaves are of a bright green 
colour on the upper surface, and greyish 
beneath, with an aromatic taste ; they 
are elliptical, pointed, undulated, entire, 
and obliquely nerved. The flowers, 
which are inodorous, are present at the 
same time with the fruit, ahd male and 
female on the same and separate trees. 
The fruit is a one-celled berry, the size of 
a small peach ; the flesh is thick, rather 
solid, and finally dries up to a coriaceous 
crust, which opens at one side and 
displays the nutmeg in a dark shell, sur- 
rounded with a skin, which, when grow- 
ing, most probably covers it,but is found 
shrunk into the filamentous substance 
called Mace. The kernel of the shell 
beneath the mace is, of course, the nut- 
meg. The nutmeg-tree yields three 
crops annually, the first, which is the 
best, in April ; the second in August, 
and the third in December. The fruit, 
however, requires nine months to ripen. 
When gathered, the outer covering is 
first stripped off, then the mace care- 
fully separated and dried. The nut- 
megs in the shell are next exposed to 
heat and smoke for three months, then 
broken and the kernels thrown into a 
strong mixture of lime and water, after 
which they are cleaned and packed up. 
This process is, it is said, necessary for 
their preservation, and with the same 
intention the mace is sprinkled with 
salt water. There are several varieties of 
this tree, but the Queen nutmeg, which 
bears a round, small nut, is the best. 

Nutmegs, mace, an essential oil of 
nutmegs, and an expressed oil of nut- 
megs, erroneously called oil of mace, are 
well known in commerce, and the two 
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Er»t as spicVs. They are all importe<l 
from the East Indies, 

The inediciuai properties of nutmegs 
and mace, depend chiefly on the essential 
oil which they contain ; both are btiiiiu- 
lant* carminative, and, in large doses, 
narcotic. The nutmeg and itsessential 
oil, are in frequent use to cover the disa- 
greeable taste of otlier medicines, and 
are sometimes given in languor, vomit- 
ing, diarrhdba, and in flutuient colic. On 
account of the narcotic property of the 
oil, nutmeg should be cautiously em- 
ployed in pai’alytic and apoplectic ha- 
bits : In India, its dangerous eflects 
have been frequently felt j and in this 
country, instances have occurred, where 
stupor, delirium, and insensibility, have 
been the consequence of its inordinate 
use. The essential oil is sometimes em- 
ployed as an external stimulant ; it is 
also applied, dropped on cotton, with ad- 
vantage, to carious, and aching teeth ; 
indeed, we have known a bit of the solid 
nutmeg itself, placed in the hollow of 
the tooth, relieve the pain. The expres- 
sed oil IS of little or no use whatever* 

The dose of the nutmeg and mace is 
from five grains to a scruple ,• of the 
essential oil, from two to four drops on 
sugar, or other convenient vehicle. 

A spirit of Nutmeg is ordered by 
the London College, which is a very 
convenient addition to other cordial me- 
dicines. The dose is from one flui- 
drachm to half a fiuidounce. 

NUTRITION, or Nourishment, 
the completion of the assimilating 
functions. The food, changed by a 
sdVies of decompositions, and render- 
ed suitable to the being which it 
is designed to nourish, is applied to 
those organs, the loss of which it is to 
^pply : this combination, or union of 
ipiltritive matter with our different or- 
gaiis, constitutes nutrition. 

»!jrhe living body is continually losing, 
from a variety of causes, its constituent 
parts. Thus tlie animal machine is 
continually changed, and at distant 
periods of life, does not, perhaps,con- 
tkiu a aiiigle particle of the satne con- 
stituent |)arts. It has been said, that 
an interval of seven years is necessary 
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for the same particles do be totE^lly e3(* 
changed, and their place supplied by 
others ; but this change is, most pro- 
bably, much more rapid in infancy and 
youth ; in manhood it is slower j and 
in old age, slower still. But sex, tem- 
perament, climate, profession, mode of 
living, and a variety of other causes, 
must accelerate or retard this period, so 
that it is impossible to affirm any thing 
as to its precise duration. 

It appears, that in living bodies, such 
combinations and decompositions occur, 
as art cannot imitate: bodies which ap- 
pear to us simple, as sulphur, andsilex, 
seem to form themselves of other parts ; 
while some bodies, the composition of 
which we cannot determine, as certain 
metals, suffer inevitabledeconi positions ; 
from which we may fairly conclude, 
that the powers of nature, in the compo- 
sition and decomposition of bodies, far 
surpass the science of the chemist. See 
Aliment, and Food* 

NUX VOMICA, the seed of the 
fruit or berry of the strychnos nux vo* 
mica, a tree growing in the East Indies, 
consisting of three species, as follow: 
the nax aomica, with ovate leaves, and 
flowers greenish white ; the berry, tlie 
nux vomica of the shops. The potatorum^ 
and the colubrina, are the other species. 

The Nux vomica,}^ a round flat seed, 
about an inch or less broad, and nearly 
a quarter of an inch thick, witli a pro- 
minence in the middle, on both sides, 
of a greyish yellow colour, and covered 
with a kind of woolly matter ; and in- 
terriblly, hard and tough, like horn* Its 
taste is extremely bitter, but it ha.s 
no remarkable smell. It is reckoned 
amongst the most powerful poisons of 
the narcotic kind, and especially to 
brutes ; nor are instances wanting of its 
deleterious effects on the human spe- 
cies. It has been employed occasion- 
ally upon the Continent, in some spas- 
modic affections, &c., but to the cau- 
tious medical practice of this country 
it is unknown. 

Chemists have lately obtained the poi- 
sonous principle of the nux voaiicAi in 
a very concentrated state : it is aspeeies 
of alkali, to which the naoie of stryck- 
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Hiftei or $i9ychniat has been giren. This 
substance is of a white colour ; it crys- 
tallizes in four-sided prisms ; it is des- 
titute of smell, and not altered by ex- 
osur^ to air, but its taste is intensely 
itter, leaving a metallic impression in 
the mouth. It combines with various 
acids. When introduced into the sto- 
mach it acts with prodigious energy ; 
a locked jaw is soon produced, and the 
animal is speedily destroyed; half a grain 
blown into the throat of a rabbit, killed 
it in five minutes. 

When nux vomica^ tlie poison of the 
upaSf Ignatiuses hean^ false angustura^ 
camphor^ in large doses, or cocculus in^ 
dicus, are introduced into the stomach, 
or applied to wounds, they are rapidly 
absorbed, and affect the brain, and spi- 
nal marrow, near the neck, occasioning 
penerai rigidity, convulsions, and death 
in a very few minutes, if the dose of the 
poison has been great ; none of these in- 
flame the part they touch. The effects 
of some are not continual, but give rise 
t6 fits, from time to time, in the inter- 
vals of which the individual appears lit- 
tle affected. 

As soon as possible after the accident 
is discovered, give the emetic, as di- 
rected under Mushroom ; and vomiting 
should be promoted by irritating the 
throat with a feather. The impeded 
respiration is next to be attended to : 
the lungs must be inflated in the man- 
ner directed under Charcoal; and 
give internally^ two spoonfuls of the fol- 
lowing mixture, e^^ery ten minutes : 
Two ounces of water, one drachm of 
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ether, two drachms of oil of*hirpefttifia^ 
and half an ounce of sugar. 

If the poison has been introduced into R 
wound, the same treatment, that is, the 
administration of the turpentine mixture, 
and inflation of the lungs, » to be pur- 
sued ; in addition to which, the wound 
should be cauterized with an iron heated 
as much as possible, and a ligature should 
be tightly applied above the wounded 
part. If the patient be robust, bleed*, 
ing may be performed. Salt water, em- 
ployed by the Indians, as an antidote 
for these poisonous substances, is im* 
proper, and should not be used. 

Nymph, in botany. See Chrysalts. 

NYMPHOMANIA, or Furor uteri- 
nus, is, in most instances, either a spe- 
cies of madness, or a high degree of liysk 
terics. Its immediate cause is a pre- 
ternatural irritability of the uterus and 
pudenda of females, or an unusual acri- 
mony of the fluids in these parts. The 
symptoms are hysterics, and extraordi- 
nary behaviour, indicaliveof the greatly 
disturbed state of the pudenda. The 
patient looks, acts, and speaks, without 
that restraint which modesty, in other 
cases, most rigidly expects and exacts 
from the female character. 

If this complaint continue long, it 
degenerates into mania. In the cure, 
blood-letting is usually had recourse to; 
cooling purges will be also of service, 
and a spare diet. Perhaps, however^ 
the best chance of cure is marriage. 
The employment and active engagement 
of both mind and body, in some inte- 
resting pursuit, may be also advanta- 
geous. , • 
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OAK, or QttCfcRS, a genus of trees, indigenous to our own country* The 
consisting of twenty*seven species, scat- following are cultivated : 
tered over the globe, of which two are The Kobur, or Common oak, well 
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known to QWiy Oile ; and proverbially 
tit draijr iJBn^liahinah. It rtaes in woods, 
nftan nurrontided by other trees, or of 
hh 4wif kSwtl^ to fifty or siitty feet or up- 
ifOriliii height, but when planted singly, 
is rather a spreading than a lofty tree, 
sonding Off horiaontally, prodigious 
branches, which divide and subdivide. 
Theife are seVeraf varieties, from a vari- 
ation in the leaf, form of the tree, or du- 
ration of the foliage. It is of slow growth, 
and generally takes, at least, a century 
‘10’ arrive at any tolerable size^ bften, 
WUrnCb longer period : some oaks are 
supposed to be many centuries old. An 
Oak growing in Penshurst park, in 1794, 
raea^ured in girth, at five feet from the 
gVotmd, 24 f^t, and in height 73 feet ; 
the girth of the lowest, but not largest, 
was six feet nine inches. Oaks 
are^ however, occasionally found of 
laVgCf dimensions than these. 

’ '''ITte Phelios, or Willow-leaved oak, 
grows forty or fifty feet high, with lan- 
ceolate leaves, like the willow. The 
eiohis are sweeter than the common oak, 
afid are eaten by the Indians ; they 
ylj^ld a oil little inferior to oil of al- 
tfi<inds It is a native of North Ame- 
rica. 

The Prims, or Chesnut-leaved oak, 
grows to fifty or sixty feet high, with 
Svate, elliptic, deeply-toothed leaves, 
a tlative of North America. 

* The Nigra, or Black oak, with bark 
discoloured and dark, grows thirty or 
forty feet high, having wedge-formed, 
Somewhat hearted, obscurely lobed 
foaves. North America. 

^The Rubra, or Red oak, is sixty feet 
high, leaves of a reddish colour, gla- 
brous on both sides. North America. 

The Alba, or White oak, grows to 
the height of thirty or forty feet. Vir- 
ginia. 

The Ehculm, or Small prickly-cup- 
oak, grows to about thirty feet 
high ; the bark is purplish ; leaves pin- 
natlfid. A native of the south of Eu- 
rope ; acorns often used as food. 

The CE^Uops, or Great prickly-cup- 
ped V)ak, is seventy, eighty, or more 
feet high; trunk very large; leaves 
ovate-oblong, A native of the Levant. 
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The Cerris, ofYurkey oak, is tbir^ 
^ forty foet high, with rinuate, pihfia- 
tifid leaves ; thC calyl be^et with rough 
prickles. South of Europe. 

The Infectoria, seldom exceeds six 
feet in height, it is the oak on which 
gall-nuts grow ; a nati /e of Asia Minor. 
See Gall. 

The I/ex, Ever-green, or holm oak, 
grows to the height of forty or fifty 
feet ; leaves ever-green, lanceolate, or 
oblong. Three varieties, one with leaves 
lanceolate, very entire ; with leaves lan- 
ceolate, serrate; with oblong leaves, 
having pungent teeth. A native of the 
South of Europe. 

The Gramt/iuntia, or Holly-leavi^ 
evergreen oak, grows forty or fifty feet 
high, with leaves likethoseof the holly. 
South of F ranee. 

The Suber, or Cork ‘tree, grows to 
thirty or forty feet high ; its bark is 
thick, tough, fungous, the com;nioti 
cork of the shops. See Cork-tiIee ; 
the leaves are evergreen, ovate, oblong: 
South of Europe. 

The Cocclfera, Scarlet, or kerlires 
oak, rises about fifteen feet in height, 
with ovate, hearted, tooth-spinous leaver:. 
The branches are covered with small ex- 
crescences, which are the nidus of the 
insect called coccus tUcis, and produce 
the dyeing substance named kermeS, or 
scarlet pastel. See Coccus and KeH- 
MES. 

These are all propagated by sOwiii^ 
the seed of the acorns. In sowing the 
acorns of the common oak for pl^ntla- 
tions, prepare some beds of fresh e4fth, 
neither too strong lior heavy, nor^t^ 
light and dry. In these bed^B, place the 
acorns in rows one foot astinder, kiid 
about two inches distant in the.^ro^s, 
covering them about twp luches iMck 
with the ^me fresh earth. In tli^ 
spring, when the plants begin to appear, 
they must be carefully cleared from 
weeds ; and if the season be dry they 
should be occasionally watered. In these 
beds the^ plants should remain til! the 
following autumn ; at which time a 
spot of good fresh earth should be cho- 
sen proportionate to the nniriber' off 
grown plants, which should be well 
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trenched and levelled, in towardti 
the middle or latter end of October, the 
plants should be carefully taken upand 
planted in rows, three feet apart, and 
eighteen inches distant from plant to 
plant. When they are planted, a little 
mould should be laid upon the surface 
of the ground if they are designed as 
clumps in paiks, Sic, But if for tim- 
ber, it is best to sow the acorns in the 
places where they are to remain, and 
then it is most advisable to plant them 
much thicker than above described : in- 
deed, the best method is to plant the 
ground with double as many acorns as 
you expect will come to maturity, and 
to pull up the most indiflerent plants, 
leaving the most vigorous to stand, ne- 
ver to be transplanted at all ; but in this 
case it will be advisable to loosen the 
ground to a considerable depth, say two 
or three feet. 

The acorns should be chosen from 
straight, upright, vigorous - gi owing 
trees. They should be gathered from 
under the trees as soon as may be after 
they have fallen, and, if possible, in a 
dry time, laying them in some open 
room to dry ; after which they may be 
put in dry sand, and pitserved in a dry 
place till the end of November, w'hen 
the grouiid should be prepared for 
planting them. 

The uses of oak tlmlier and its bark 
are various, great, and important, and 
too well known to need our specifying 
them here. See Acorns and Tanning. 

The bark of the Robur, or Common 
Oi|k, is tonic aud astringent. It should 
fee obtained in the spring from the 
smaller branches. It has been occasion- 
ally, given in agues, but is inferior to 
tJbe Peruvian bark. It is useful in ob* 
.stinate diarrhoea! and alvine haemor- 
rhages ; and is recommended by Dr. 
Underwood, in the malignant cor) za, 

snujffles of infants. Its principal use, 
however, is as a local astringent ; for 
'»hich purpose a decoction is made of it 
thus : Take of oak bark bruised one 
ounce, of water two pints ; boil down to 
one pint and strain. It is used as a gargle 
in sore throat and relaxation of the uvu- 
da; and an injection in passive utenne 
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haemorrhages, in leucfinbaii, and tise 
gleety discharge which remains 
abortion. It is also a useful wash for 
the piles, and the falling down of the 
anu^. 

The dose of the bark, if taken in sub* 
stance, is from fifteen to thirty grains* 

Oak, Jerusalem^ See Goose FOOT. 

Oali^ the poison. See SuMACH. 

OAK LEAl'HER, or Xylostroma^ 
a leathery expanded fungus, consisting 
of oiie species only, a native of our own 
country, and well known as being found 
on the oak. 

OAR, in navigation, a long piece of 
timber, flat at one end and round or 
square at the other, and of various 
lengths, whereby a boat, barge, or gal- 
ley, &c. is rowed or propelled in tfe® 
water. 

A spirot oar has been lately used by 
Mr. Boaz, of Glasgow, for the purpose 
of propelling boats, &c. and also to iu- 
Iroduce hot air into a cold apartment. - 

OAT, or Avena^ a genus of plants, 
consisting of thirty-four species, scat- 
tered over the globe ; of which seven 
are indigenous to our own country. The 
sativa^ or oat, uniformly cultivated in 
husbandry, is a native of Chili, aud 
bears transplanting to most countries. 
Of this there are many varieties, as the 
white, black, brown, red, The 

nuday Naked oats, pilcorn or pills the 
elaiior, or Tall oat grass ; the 
Bearded wild oats, hover or haver;. the 
pubescensy Rough oat, downy oat, or 
bairy-oat grass; the JlavescenSy Yellow 
oat, or oat-grass, and the pratensis. 
Meadow oat, or narrow-leaved oat-grjSss, 
are all natives of this country, but may 
be rather considered as weeds than as 
deserving the attention of the ugricpU 
turibt. 

All the varieties of the first sort are 
sown during the months of February, 
March, or April, according to the sea- 
son and climate. It is not often advisa- 
ble, even in the southern districts oj’ the 
kingdom, to sow this grain in Autumu, 
although it is sometimes done ; but at 
no time with advantage in the northern. 
The largest grained sorts should be, in 
general, sown the earliest. This grain 
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U Wdy atfd may he coitivated upon 
altAbkl ahy kind of soil ; but it is the 
most productive on such as are strong, 
riAr and rather adhehive, and which 
hhve not been long broken up from the 
of old grass. It succeeds well 
Ulfter ' almost every sort of grain and 
i^oot crops, but should not be cultivated 
kfter wheat, rye, or barley, when it can 
be possibly avoided ; nor should the same 
land be cropped with oats successively. 

The land should be prepared fior the 
receptiou of the seed exactly in the 
lame way as directed under IIauley. 

The quantity of seed per acre must 
vary according to circumstances ; on 
soils of a middling quality, four bush- 
els per acre for the more early sowings, 
and hve for the later ones, when sown 
broad cast, which they generally are, 
will be found sufficient. Sometimes, 
however, even eight bushels })er acre 
have been sown with advantage ; and 
Mr. Ducket has drilled live bushels per 
acre. Clover may sometimes also be 
sown with oats advantageously. The 
use . of the drill has not been so much 
practised with this sort of crop as many 
others, but its utility in many cases can- 
not be doubted. It has also been oc- 
casionally dibbled with success. 

The only attention necessaiy for this 
crop while growing, is to keep it clean 
from \vceds ; and sometiiaes to pass a 
light roller over the land when the plant 
is a few inches high. 

Oat crops are ready for the scythe or 
sick lew hen the straw exhibits a yellowish 
cast, the gram becomes hard, and the 
chuff opens in such a manner as to ren- 
der* it in some degree naked. This sort 
of crop does not require to be so dry 
whett put 111 the stack as either wheat 
or barley. 

It is not in general advisable to feed 
this crop down iu the spring with sheep, 
although ft is sometimes done whew it 
is very i*ankj til* the worm is committing 
itH'rOCages ^upon the plants. 

Besides the oats above mentioned, 
severW othersaie occasionally cultivated. 
Sotli'arc the Tartarian, the Poland, 
thr Fhcsland, and the Churche’s oat. 
The Potatoeoat has been much culti« 
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vated in the northern parts of the tslafid; 
and is said to be productive and to 
afford much meal. 

Tlie Stipiformis, or Skegs, is another 
kind, which flourishes on the poorest 
soils, and is propagated by sowing only 
two bushels per acre. They are said to 
afford a sweet and wholesome food for 
horses and cows, especially when gii^ 
togetlier with the straw. 

Oats furnish a stimulating food for 
various animals, and are consumed in 
large quantities by horses. When de- 
prived of their husks, they are colted 
groats^ or grits ^ with which gruel is 
made, a useful dish on many occasions 
for the sick and diseased. Oatmeal also 
forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the Scotch, Welsh, &Ck either 
by being converted into a kind of por- 
ridge, or into cukes ; it also forms a use- 
ful suppurative poultice. According to 
Sir Humphry Davy, the proportion 
of the whole quantity of soluble matter 
in 1000 parts of oats from Scotland is 
743 ; of these the mucilage or starch 
is 641 j saccharine matter 15 5 albumen 
87 ; whence it follows that oats are much 
less nutricious than either wheat, barley, 
or rye. 

OATH, an affirmation or promise, 
accompanied with an invocation of God 
to witness what we say ; and with an 
imprecation of his vengeance or a re- 
nunciation of his favour, if what we af- 
firm be false or what we promise be not 
performed. Oaths, however, are wrong 
in principle, and should never be coun- 
tenanced. The good man will not re- 
quire such a process to impel him to 
speak the truth, and the bad man will 
not often be bound by it. On this sub*^ 
ject we advise, and cannot too highly 
commend, the practice of the religious 
society of F riends, usually denominated 
Quakers, who never swear. We are 
aware, that as men are at present edu- 
cated, and according to the usages >of 
society, the administration of an oath 
to some persons may be expedient, but 
a different mode of education, as evmc<e4 
in the society above alluded to, would 
render such expedience unnecessary; ^ 
OBSIDIAN, or Icelamd AuAt% w. 
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«Ui€fou8 earth or atone of a pare black 
colou«r passing into greenish, greyish, 
black, and various other shades. It is 
&iiud in rough, roundish, detached 
pieces^ iuternaliy more or less shining 
and vitreousL It is hard, but easily 
broiken ; melts before the blow pipe into 
Agf^yi^h white opake enamel* It is 
ijKOSt probably a volcanic product, con- 
taining 78 per cent, of silica. It is found 
in the Lipari islands, near Sicily^ in 
Hungary^in Italy, in Iceland ; in Ma- 
dagascar, Peru and Siberia* F rom its 
Imrdness aud opake blackness, and the 
high polish of which it is susceptible, 
it. is employed in various kinds of orna- 
ments* it was used by the Peruvians 
for mirrors ; and has been used in Eu- 
rope as reflectors for telescopes. Its 
specific gravity is 2,34. 

OBSTETRIC ART, the art of mid- 
wifery, See Parturition. 

OBSTIPATION, costiveness. See 
Costiveness. 

OCCASION, in morals, that cause 
which immediately excites or produces 
an action, but which is not the chief 
cause. Many temptations to do wrong, 
are the occasions of the wrong, not the 
cause. The cause of wrong is frecjuently 
in the human mind itself, either undis- 
eipliiiitd or improperly taught: under 
such circumstances, a temptation pre- 
sented to it will excite the immorality, 
whereas, if well disciplined, it would 
produce no improper effect whatever. 
Hence vhe necessity of not only avoiding 
temptation, but also of so disciplining 
the mind that no ternption may prevail. 
The occasion of good, and the tempta- 
tion and tlie causes of good, admit 
of a similar explauation, 

OCCIPITAL BONE, or Os basi- 
fare, tn anatomy, the bone which forms 
tto posterior aud inferior part of the 
skull. See Skuij.. 

tHJEAN, in geography, the vast 
eolieetioi) of salt and navigable water 
which. eiKompasses the whole globe of 
the etu>th* By computation, it appears 
tihai ocean takes up considerably 
of what we knw of tenrestnal 
globe , tJiw* tfcnodry land. U takes^dif>* 
ferent names, according to the coun- 
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tries on which it borders, us the 
Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Ocean, &c. 

The ocean has at all times been a 
subject of considerable surprize and 
wonder, not only on account of its great- 
ness and extent, and the storms to which 
it is liable, but also in consequence of 
the innumerable tribes of fishes and 
other unirnals which it conlains. A 
modern poet has happily described this 
stupendous mass of waters. . 

Thon trackless and imnicasnrable main f 
On thee no record ever lived aj^ain, 

To meet the hand that writ it: line nor lead 
Hath ever fathomed lliy profoundcst deeps, 
Where haply the liiigi; monster swells and 
sleeps, 

King of his watery limit, who, *lia said, 

Can move the miglily ocean into stonn.— 

Oh wonderful thou art great element! 

And fearful in tfiy splecny humours bent, 
Andlovely in rep sc‘ thy “niHmer form 
Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 
Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 
I love to wander on thy pi bbled beach, 
Marking the sun light ul the evening hour, 
And hearken to tlie thonglits thy waters teach 
—Eternity, eternih, and [lowtr. 

PiUH Ton's Marcian Colonna, 

OCUHE* an aigillaccous earth of h 
led or vellow colour. Il is usually aq 
impel feet oxy<l, or carboimte of iron. 
The ochres are principally used for pig- 
ments. See CoLOUKS. 

OCIIKOMA, often dcuominutcd 
Doion-tree^ or corh-irce^ a genus c-on- 
si!>ting of one spci'ies only, ii West In- 
dian tree, rising from Iwentv to foiiy feet 
high, with spreading, fiagile branches, 
and larire, scatteied, lonndeu, and 
hearted leaves; iiowers pule rufai^ ; 
capsule a foot or morr* long, s 04 i«wljat 
cylindrical, with live giooves, and ten 
angles ; wool of the steds, pale rufous. 
The wool or down is slioit, f*o ft, silky, 
and sometimes used tostiilV beds and 
pillows ; but, like other vegetable downs, 
isu}»t to get into clots. Tlie dried wood 
is so very light and buoyant, us to, be 
used by the fishermen of Jamaica for 
their nets, instead of piei'ts of cork- , 
ODOMETER, an iu^^trument for 
raea-'iiring the ground or disPu'Ce pas- 
sed over by a carnage. '^I he be^t con- 
tniv9,nee of this kind, is snni to b« 
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hfn. L. Edoworth, 
Efett.' See Perambulator. 

See Tooth-ach. 

" See Teething. 

’r^DOtJR, that property of bodies, 
Vf ^bi(.^h they alfect the sense of smell, 
tifn^her in a pleasant or disagreeable 
iii4ntier. 

•'-It w pretty accurately ascertained, 
that evejy species of animal, as well as 
ofdisease,eniit8a peculiar odour, which 
can only be distinguished by tha most 
redned sense. It appears also, that ma* 
ny animals have the faculty of distin- 
gWhUiing their peculiar odours to a sur- 
pti^ing nicety i such is that of the dog 
following his master, &c. by the scent. 
The American Indians are also, it is 
said, endowed with peculiar powers of 
discrimination in this respect. 

<EDEMA, a term for anasarca. See 
Anasarca. 

-(ESOPHAGUS, or Gullet, the 
raemhninousand muscular tube, which 
descends fiom the back part of the 
iti^Bth, or pharynx, to the stomach. It is 
icomposed of three membranes ; and it 
is every where under the internal or mu- 
uoustneinbrune, supplied with glands, 
thAt separate the mucus of the oesopha- 
gi’, ill ord^r that the masticated food 
liiay pass readily down into the stomach. 

The oesophagus is occasionally liable 
to a disease, which begins with a small 
irtifyediment only in swallowing, and ul- 
'tirtiately infcreases, till no food whatever 
i'UU be got down. The cause is a thick- 
ening and contraction of this tube, so 
wiuch^as scarcely to admit the passage 
of»a common probe. Mercury is the 
ohief remedy to be relied on, in the re- 
moval of this complaint ; and this should 
be given 60 as to bring on a gentle, but 
txmstant spitting. 

*' When substances have stopped be~ 
tween the mouth and stomach, if they 
of an alimentary, or harmless nature, 
they may be safely pushed down by 
^ means of a heated oiled wax-candle, to 
vrendOP it flexible^ because the manner 
A(i whieJi the obstruction is formed may 
often occasion death* 

Gn the contrary, «f the substances 
swallowed, are indigestible, sud| as 
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pins, needtes, pieces of bone> glaso^ 
buckles, or other pointed bodies, imme- 
diate attempts should be made, with the 
greatest care and gentleness, to extract 
them. When they have not descended 
too low, the fingers will frequently be 
suflBcient to reach and withdraw tbeoit 
but if they should be lower down, other 
means must be adopted. For this pur- 
pose, the most simple instrument is a 
crotchet, or a kind of hook, made of 
smooth and thin iron wire, by bending 
it into an oblong ring, and at one end 
reflecting the wire at the top, and form- 
ing a large handle. Or a piece of dry 
sponge, or tough meat, may be fastened 
to a fine silken or linen tape, so that 
after swallowing the sponge or meat, it 
may he again gradually extmcted j thus 
pins, or sharp pieces of bone hare been 
often removed without further inconve- 
nience. Ill order to facilitate the ope- 
ration, a little lukewarm milk or wa- 
ter should be given the patient bofove 
the string is withdrawn from the throat* 
Should none of these expedients ansNel'y 
an emetic, consisting of half a drachma 
of powdered ipecacuanha, should be 
given at a draught ; or, if the patient 
cannot swallow, vomiting should be ex- 
cited by stimulating the throat with a 
feather dipped in sweet oil. Should this 
be ineifectual, a clyster, made by boiling 
one ounce of tobacco, in three quarters 
of a pint of water, and then straining, 
the decoction should be given in dan- 
gerous cases, by which vomiting jnay 
be produced, and tlie substance from 
the gullet discharged. 

Any furtiier process to be adopted, 
must be consigned to the handsof a skil- 
ful surgeon. i 

OIL, or 0/eww, a. kind of fat, for the 
most part liquid at common tempe- 
ratures, insoluble in water, com|i>u3U- 
ble with flame, and volatile in different 
degrees, and at different temperatures. 
Oils have beenusually distinguished into 
fixed oils, and volatile, or essential oils. 

Fixed oils ore obtained by pressure, 
from various seeds, such as almqi^, 
lii^d, poppy-seed, &c., and from^^e 
olive* The specific.gravity iff 
oils is, usually, less than that of.^water ; 
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they are viscid, and some of them con- 
gfeal at a temperature not so low ns that 
required to freere water* A few of 
ftbem are solid at the ordinary tempera* 
tttre : these have been called vegetable 
butters. They am, for the most part, 
sparingly soluble in alcohol and ether, 
ilthough castor*oil dissolves in any 
quantity of these fluids. 

The fixed oils cannot be volatilized 
'vilhout decomposition j which was not 
brmerly supposed fo take place, till 
diey were heated to 600 °, but some ex- 
periments which have been lately made, 
induce us to suppose, that, under certain 
Circumstances, they will be decomposed 
before they arrive at so high a degree of 
heat* 

Passed through a red- hot tube, the 
fixed oils furnish a very large proportion 
of carburetted hydrogen ; when burned 
in the wicks of lamps, they suffer a si- 
rarlar decomposition, and water and car- 
bonic acid, are the products of their 
combustion. 

The greater number of fixed oils un- 
dergo little change by exposure to air, 
exc^ becoming more viscid, and ac- 
quiring a degree of rancidity. A few, 
such as linseed aud nut-oil, become co- 
lered with a pellicle, and when thinly 
spread upon a surface, become hard and 
tough ; these are termed drying oils ; 
their drying quality is much improved, 
by boiling them u|)on a small quantity 
of litharge. 

The alkalis combine with the fixed 
oils aiid form soaps. See Soap, The 
fixed nils readily combine with oxide of 
lead, when aided by heat, forming the 
coin pound usually termed plaster. See 
Plaster. 

The fat of animals when freed by 
•fusion or pressure from the cellular 
membrane, is of various degrees of con- 
sistency, and is either called tallow, 
Tard, suet, or oil. The animal oils 
in commerce, are chiefly obtain- 
ed from fishes, such as whale-oil, cod- 
<nl, julchard oil, fee. These oils ap- 
|)ear to possess many properties in com- 
tfion with the fixed vegetable oils ; they 
^^T^convertible wkh alkalies, Into soap, 
dfiilllhfey may be d^omiKised for the 


purpose of giving lighti It 
iy, supposed that Uiese oiWalso, couici 
not be decomposed till tliey were heated 
to 6 O 0 o ; but, on a recent trial, relative 
to the recovery of a large suiU'of money 
from cue ol the insurance offices in 
Loudon, for a loss by fire in a sugar- 
house, where the sugar was letiued by 
passing lieatcd tish-oilsin pipes tlirough 
the sugar, ii np: ears, by various ex peri- 
iiieiith made by Messrs. JBrande, Ac- 
CUM, Parkes, &(. fee., that at 340^, 
inflammable gases are produced from 
it ; and also that old oil will be de- 
composed at a lower temperature titan 
new : that, in fact, from 344% through 
all the intermediate degrees of heat, to 
600 % whale oil yielded more or less in- 
flammable gas. It a[)pears, too, that 
long-continued boiling, causes, the oil 
to be more readily decomposed at lower 
temperatures. These experiments, how- 
ever, require farther confirmation. See 
Carburetted Hydrogen 

Volatile, or essential oils^ are gene- 
rally obtained by distilling the vari- 
ous vegetable substances which afford 
them, with water. They vary consider- 
ably in their specific gravity : the oils 
of cinnamon, cloves, sassafras, and a few 
others, are lieavier than water, and con- 
sequently sink in that fluid, but the 
greater number of essential oils are 
lighter than water. 

The volatile oils have a penetrating 
odour and taste ; they are for the most 
part, readily soluble in alcohol, and very 
.«?paringly soluble in water ; their solu- 
tion constitutes perfumed essences ani 
distilled waters. • 

They pass into vapour at a tempera- 
tuie somewhat below that of boiling 
water, 'rhey are very inflammable ; 
water and caibonic acid are the results 
of their perfect combustion. Many of 
these oils, as cinnamon, ihodiuin, fee. 
bear a very high ])nce. They are oliteii 
adulterated with alcohol anti the fixed 
oils. The former is rendered evident 
by the addition of water ; the Jattfer by 
the greasy spot which they lerive ou pa- 
per, and which does not cvapoioteivheii 
gently heated. S^e Bay ; ainltalsoAL* 
Mo^DS, Linskud, fee. 
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WL^CLOTH, linen cloth, or can- Qinimtnt o/vUraieofmertufy^ 

•tt, p^mtcd either plainly or orna* of quickailver one ounce; of nitric acid 
tdeh tally. eleven fluid rachois ; of lard six mnce».i 

The following is said to be the best of olive oil four fluidounces. Firstdia^ 
method of layitigon plain colours for solve the quicksilver in the addi tl^u 
rotnmon purposes, on canvas, &c. Grind mix the solution, while it is hot, with 
96lb8. of English ochre, with boiled oil, the lard and oil melted together, 
and add l6lbs. of black painty this Ointment of niiric gxMe af mrm^x 
mixture will form an indifferent black* take of nitric oxide of mercury, <H)c 
T hen let one pound of yellow soap, ounce ; of v^hlte wax t^o ounces ; of 
dissolved in six pints of water over the lard six ounces ; melt together the wax 
Are, be mixed while hot with the, paint, and lard, then add to the mixture the 
This composition is to be laid on the nitric oxide of mercury, previously rqU- 
cauvas, without its being wetted, as bed into a very fine powder, and 

is Usual, as stiff as it can conveuienU Om/menr See I^LlSTea^l^Br 

}y be done with the brush, so as to form petdal. 

a smooth surface. The next day, or, Simple ointment . take of olive oil 
still better the second day, a second coat five parts ; white wax two parts, Mel,t 
of ochre and black, without any, or but the wax in the oil ; then stir the lui^clrure 
<1 very small portion of soap, is to be* till it is nearly cold, 
laid on j allowing this coat an interme- Ointment of sulphur. Sea IjQH* 

diale day for dry ing j the canvas may Ointment of tar. See T ah. 

be finished with black, or any other co- Ointment of zinc: take of oxide of 

lour paint. The addition of the soap zinc one ounce ; lard six ounces. 
prevents the dried paint from cracking, them. 

hIkI preserves the cloth pliant and supple. The ointment of carbonate qf kq 4 is a 

OINTMENT, in pharmacy, a pre- useful cooling ointment, chiefly for 
paruiion of several unctuous and other burns. The ointment of galls is a very 
matters, usually about the consistence useful application to piles. The 
of butter. Ointments are most com- mercurial ointment is commonly used 
monly applied to various wounds and for exciting salivations, and for intro- 
ulveHi on the surface of the body. The ducing a large quantity of oxide of 
following are the mdst useful ointments, mercury into the system. The usual 
' For various BasUicon ointments, see method is to rub about one drachm up- 
Basi EICON. on the inside of the thighs, or any other 

For blister ointment ^ see Blister. part of the body where the cuticle is 
Ointment of carbonate of lead : take thin, every night and morning until the 
of siin})le ointment (see below) five system is affected. In order, however, 
parts, of carbonate of lead one part 3 to produce the full effect of the fric- 
nit thbm together. tion, it must be continued until every 

Ointment of elder. See Elder. particle of the ointment disappears 3 anti 
Ointment of elemi. See Elemi. the operation should be performed by 
OkUment of galls : take of galls in the patient. In this form it operates as 
fine' powder one part; of lard eight an antisyphilitic, a deobstrueut in comr 
paVts ; mix them. plaints of the liver, and to excite the ab* 

. Strong mercurial ointment: take of sorbents in hydrocepbaJ us. The mjider 
qWk*ksiiver two ounces ; of Urd fifteen mercurial ointment is used chiefly a^ a 
drachms ; of suet oue drachm. First topical dressing to venereal sores. It is 
rub the quicksilver with the suet and a also used by the vulgar to destroy tl^ose 
lirtle'of the lard until the globules d is* troublesome animals which inij^t the 
apjvear; then add the lard and mix. human hair, &c. Ointment of nitr<^ 
Milder mercurial ointment : take of <f mercury is.sUmuJa^it and detergent, 
the stronger mercurial ointment one When diluted wit)) three tijpeii^its^w^ight 
ounce ; of iRihd two ounces ; mix them, of lard, it is. a local remjedy of g«^t ef** 
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tkscjF in herpetic evuptioyns, sctrld hedd, 
and other cutaneous diseases. It is 
also, when thus diluted, useful in some 
ulcemtibns of the eyelids. It is used 
by taking a little on the top of the hu- 
ger, liquifying it by the fire or the flame 
of a candle, and applying it along the 
ifiner part of the eyelids. The ointment 
of nitric oxide of mercury is an excel- 
lent stimulant to foul ulcers. It is also 
very useful in some complaints of the 
eyes, such as inflammation of the con- 
jnnctiva,'and specks of the cornea. It 
is to be applied the same as the pre- 
ceding, This last is supposed to form 
the ointment known by the name of 
Singleton^ s ointments Simple ointment 
is useful for softening the skin, and ex- 
cluding the air from excoriated surfaces. 
The ointment of zinc is useful in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes, and also for 
sore nipples, and ring worms. 

Old nge. See Age, Life, and Lon- 

QETITY. 

Old maid. See Ray. 

Did wife. See Wrasse. 

Oleander, See Rose-bay. 
OLEASTER, Wild olive, or 
ElmagnuSf a genus of plants, consisting 
of ten species, oueor two from the South 
of Europe, the rest from India. Those 
most frequently cultivated in this coun- 
try are, the orientalise with oblong, 
ovate, opake leaves, and small flowers, 
yellowish on the inside, and when fully 
blown not unpleasantly scented. The 
angustifolia, with laiK'colale leaves, sil- 
very w'hite underneath ; it is sonietiuiHs 
a thorny tree, veiy beautiful both in 
leaves and flowfM's, and chiefly cultivated 
in gardens. The latifo/ia, with ovale, 
alternate leaves, elegaiitly silvered and 
A^ariegated v^ith dai k-roloured spol^, is 
.a native of Ceylon. This last sptcies is 
too tender to bear the climate of this 
country, and is, therefore, always a green- 
louse, or stove plant. The former two 
species are best propagated by laying 
down the young shoots in autumn ; in a 
year afterwards tl>ey may be separated 
from the parent stock. 

OLECRANON, the elbow, or head 
of the ulna, one of the bones of the arm. 
OLEFIANT GAS, a gas which may 
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be made by mixiMg togetji^jr equal vo- 
lumes of chlorine and carbu retted 
drogen in an exhausted vessel or oy^ 
water, when the gases acting slowly 
upon each other combine and form ibis 
peculiar fluid. It is transparent and 
colourless ; its taste sweet and somewhat 
acrid ; its specific gravity is 1,2 ; from 
its appearing like a heavy oil, it has been 
denominated olefiant gas. It boils at 
152**. It burns with a green flame, 
evolvmg muriatic acid, and largely de- 
positing charcoal. See Carburetted 
Hydrogen. 

OLIBANUM, a resinous substance 
of a yellowish colour, obtained, some 
think, from a species of juniper, in laige 
tears or diops, but by the most recent 
information, it is probably the product 
of the Boswellid serratOe a native of the 
mountains of India, whence, as well 
from the Levant, obbuniiin is brought : 
but the Indian oh ban urn is not much 
esteemed. Olibanum appears to be of 
similar nature to the turpentines, but 
its smell is more agieeable. It was for- 
merly usetl in aflections of the chest, 
and externally as a vulnerary ; but it is 
now ein))loyefJ only as a perfume in 
sick rooms; it has been by some consi- 
dered as the frankinscence of the an- 
cients. The dose, when taken internally, 
was from 10 grains to half a dracliui. 

OLIVE, or Olea, in botany, a ge^us 
of trees, consisting of seven speejes, 
scutteifd over the difl’erent quarters of 
the globe. The following are the spe- 
cies chiefly cultivated : 

The Europceay or European olive, an 
evergreen licc, larely exceeding twenty 
feet in lu ight, common to the woods of 
the Soiiil) of Fiance, Spain, and Italy, 
with Lanceolate, very entire, grey, fei- 
ruginou^ leaves, downy or silvery under- 
liCalii ; tile flowers me small, whit^ ; 
friiit a superior berried drupe, of aujob- 
long foim and of a }eilowish green 
colour, turning black when lipe. ,,,A 
great many varieties and sub-vaiietiies* 
With a little protection in severe frost, 
it may be maintained a gains! walls ip 
the neighbourhood of Lou<lon j and in 
Devonshire it will grow as u staodaul in 
more open situations, and is seldom in- 
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by tB^ fi’osts ; but we have not 
warmth enoug^h in this climate to bring 
th^’ fruit to perfection. The olive 
afbroaci is easily propagable by shoots ; 
but the best bearing trees are i eared 
ftom grafts on the stocks of olives of an 
ittfevior kind ; the shoots are grafted 
when in flower. In England tiie olive 
is propagated by layers alone. 

Olives have an acrid, bitter, and ex- 
tremely unpleasant taste. They are 
brought pickled into this country and 
euten as a condiment ; and long habit 
will reconcile us to tlie taste of them ; 
but they are neither good nor whole- 
some food. 

The most valuable part of the olive is 
its oil, which is obtained by expression 
frtbn the ripe fruit, previously bruised 
under a mill-stone. The olives for this 
pUr^jose are gatheied in November and 
D^cVmber. 

CaperinSf or Cape olive, is a 
i^'rub with ovate, entire leaves, and white 
flbwers, apjiearing in June and July. 

The Americana^ or American olive, 
has lanceolate, elliptic, very entire, 
^vergre^n leaves. Male and female 
flowers on the same plant with her* 
mfHpbrodites. 

The Fraf^ranSf or Scented olive, is a 
large tree of Japan, very fragrant. 

Ofhe Oil is too well known to need de- 
scrtption. Several kindsof it are found in 
the shops; that called Florence^ ov Lucca 
oiif, is esteemed the best. An inferior 
^Ind is called Genoa oif^ and a still 
worse sort, having a very' unpleasant 
smell, is called Gallipoli oiL For food 
thj^two fiist kinds are most comrnonly 
trsed ; but for every purpose of inedi- 
^irri, fresh, sweet, Genoa oil, appears to 
tef^tjually good. 

’A* fbbd, this oil is of similar import- 
africe witbmany other of the animal and 
yekiAable oils or fats. In moderate quan- 
tity ft may suit the stomach of the strong 
arid healthy, but it is generally impro- 
p^F'fdf the valetudinarian and the dys- 
pfcptib. , 

oil is Extensively used for vari- 
otfaiJitti*po$e8 in the arts. It forms with 
thE alkrilies an exeellent soap. 
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It has been hinted that much of the 
oil consumed in Europe under the name 
of olive oil, is not in fact the produce of 
the olive, but of the seeds of the single 
white poppy. See Poppy. 

In medicine this oil is demulcent, 
relaxant, and slightly laxative. It is 
sometimes given internally as a demul- 
cent in catarrh, and other pulmonary 
affections, difliised in water by means 
of mucilage, but its efficacy in these 
complaints is extremely questionable. 
It is given with advantage in large quan- 
tities, to mitigate the action of acrid 
substances and some poisons taken into 
the stomach, and in cases of worms. 
But its chief use is external application. 
It is used, rubbed on the skin, in 
plague; (see Plague,) and it is an 
ingredient in various ointments, cerates, 
and planters; it is also used as an injection 
in gonorrhoea ; and in clysters. The dose 
of this oil is from one fluidrachrn to an 
ounce, rubbed with mucilage, or mixed 
with water, by means of a few drops of 
solution of potash ; in poisons or worm^, 
as much may be given as the stomach 
can bear, 

OLIVE BARK TREE, or Bucida, 
a genus, consisting of two species, having 
a one-seeded berry ; the capitata^ a na- 
tive of Montserrat ; and the bucera, a 
native of Jamaica. 

Olive, the spurge. See Mezereon. 

Olive, the wild. See Oleaster. 
OLIVE, THE Wild of Barba- 
DOES, or Bontia, a genus, consisting 
of one species only, the daphnoides, with 
a yellow cord ; it is generally cultivated 
in Barbadoes for hedges and other fences] 
being of rapid growth, and soon attain- 
ing its natural height, about ten feet. 

OLIVINE, or Olivinus, in minera- 
logy, a genus of the class earths, Order 
siliceous, consisting of the greater. part 
silica, and a smaller proportion of alii -J 
mina and oxide of iron ; found in basalts] 
shining internally, generally of a com- 
mon form, mouldering in the air' and 
melting with difficulty. Four species 
have bwn described : Olivine, or olive 
chrysolite; — Hyalife, Ormuller^s glass'; 
-r-Bastard feldspar ii<^and ariothoi* 
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pbanous» white, fibrous and shinini^. 
Specific gravity varying from 2,110 to 
%n5. 

, OMENTUM, or Caul, is a fatty 
membranous viscus of the abdomen 
that is attached .to the stomach, and 
lies on the anterior surface of the intes- 
tines ; it is thin, and easily torn, being 
formed of a du plica tu re of the pento- 
riadum, with more or less fat interposed. 
It is distinguished into the great aud 
little omentum. The omentum is al- 
ways double, and between its lamellae, 
closely connected with very tender cel- 
lular substance, the vessels are distri- 
buted and the fat collected. It appears, 
therefore something like net-work. 

Its use is to lubricate the intestines, 
that they may the better perform the 
peiistaltic motion. 

ONCH, or OnchicHum, is a genus of 
worms consisting of one species only, 
the fi/pltce^ inhabiting Bengal, on the 
leaves of the iypha elephaniina ; it is 
about an inch long ; in appearance it 
Very much resembles a slug. 

ONION, or Allium oepa^ a species 
of garlic, but a native of what country 
IS not certainly known. It is a biennial 
plant. 

The onion is principally known as a 
warm esculent, prepared and eaten in 
vjirious ways, and also in its crude 
state. There are several varieties of 
this plant : the Strasburgh, the Span- 
ish, and Egyptian onion. It Is propa- 
gated by seed, which ought to be sown 
towards the end of February or early 
in IVTarch, during dry weather, in the 
proportion of six pounds of seed per 
acre. In the course of six weeks they 
will appear above the ground ; and in 
a month after, in a good soil, they will 
admit of being hoed, which operation 
rniist be performed with a small imple- 
ment not exceeding 2| inches in 
hrc’iultb ; it will be also necessary to re- 
move ^uch as may stand too closely to- 
gether^ 80 as to leave the rest about 
three inches jisunder. At the expiration 
of another month the hoeing should be 
lepejite'd, and the jplants left four or 
h\e iiic|\es apart,,; in tW course of six 
weeks the hoe is once more employed. 
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Towards the middle of August tb^ 
generally cease to grow, whicii inay -be 
ascertained by the shrinking of the 
blades. They should now be drawn 
out of the earth, the tops of the blades 
cut off, and the bulbs dried, either in 
the sun, or a warm place. This mode 
of cultivation is also applicable to the 
Leek j but leeks should be always re- 
tained in the earth, aud not dried as the 
onion. To obtain the seeds, both 
oniony and leeks of the first year should 
be planted in the spring in rows,. at 
about three feet distance, and as they 
grow up with heads they should be kept 
steady by stakes and cords to prevent 
their being broken by the winds. 

As food, onions only agree with cer-^ 
tain constitutions, and are, upon the 
whole, not to be recommended. As 
medicine, they are used occasionally as 
a stimulating poultice, and are iioiner 
times of service when roasted and ap- 
plietl to abbce&st's of the ear j but tlieir 
medicinal virtues are not of much im- 
poitance. 

Onion f the sea. See Squill. 

ONY’X, a precious stone of different 
colours, chiefly blueish white, with 
brown and white zones. It is a species 
of chalcedony. 

ONYX, in surgery, an abscess or 
collection of j>us between the lamellae 
of the cornea of the eye. It appears 
like a white spot, soft and fluclua.^ing. 
It may he sometimes cured by astri^- 
ent collyriums. It is often succeeded 
y an imperfection in the sight. See 
Eye. 

Oolite. See Lime. ♦ 

OPAL, one of the mo^t beautiful 
productions of the mineral world ; i^js 
a compound of about 90 of silica and 
10 of water, aud is distinguished, by 
its very brilliant display of colour, The 
finest specimens come exclusively frpm 
Hungary. There is a variety called 
Hydroplane^ which is white and opake 
till immersed in water; it then resem- 
bles the former. Common opal is u^^fil- 
ly of a dirty white, and dpe» i\Qt ex- 
hibit the colours of the nobje, opal. 
The substance called Menijifft from 
Menil Montant, near Paris, is nearly 
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alli^ to common opal It is found in 
iltrogolar masses in beds of clay. 

OPATRUM, a genus of insects, 
consisting of twenty-eight species, scat- 
t«^red over the globe, of which the sahu^^ 
losun^^ brown, having shells with three 
it^dented raised lines, is indigenous to 
this country^ and found on sand. This 
species is also common to Europe and 
to America, 

. Opera. See Theatre. 

, OPHIDIUM, a genus of iishe^com* 
prehending four species as follow ; the 
iiirbalum, or Bearded ophidium, is 
aboat twelve or fourteen inches long ; 
inhabits the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
seas, and our own coasts. The tmharba, 
or lieaidless ophidium, inhabits the 
European seas, and is found on our 
own coasts. The viride^ or Green ophi- 
dium, inhabits the Greenland seas ; 
flesh eatable. I'he aculentum^ or Prickly 
ophidium, inhabits the fresh waters of 
India : from six to eight inches long ; 
esculent. 

OPHTHALMIA, or Inflammation 
OF THE Eyes, is distinguished by red- 
ness, heat, pain, and tension of the 
parts, accompanied with intolerance of 
light, and effusion of tears. 

The cure of this complaint must be 
effected by bleeding, spare diet, keep- 
ing the eyes covered from the immediate 
contact of light, rest, and also purging, 
or at least by keeping the bowels some- 
what relaxed. Leeclies applied to the 
temples, or external angle of the eye, 
are also nf service j so are blisters near 
the part, which siiuuld be kept open 
wif*h some stimulating ointment, such 
as ^ivine j or cupp'ug glasses maybe 
applied between the shoulders. Snuff's 
which produce considerable discharge 
the nose are also of service. 

Tapical applications, where the oph- 
thalmia is local, without a corresponding 
(b^tarder <^f th^ system, may he ol ser- 
yiitie. Take of solution of acetate of 
atipftwia ani rose water, of each equal 
mix .them ibr a lotion, to be ap- 
plk‘4 A^veral ^tiroes a day, by dipping 
bffs Jiheu rag in the m idicine, 

and laying them on the eye, so that it 
may be well bathed with it. In some 
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cases the solution of acetate of ammo* 
nia may be used undiluted. 

The following is also a very comm^, 
and often a very useful lotion for in- 
flamed eyes ; Take of distilled water 
four ounces; of solution of subacetate 
of lead (Goulard’s extract) ten drops; 
mix them Ten grains of sulphate of 
zinc, dissolved in two ounces of distil- 
led water, is sometimes also of great 
service in chronic inflammation of the 
eyes. A drop or two of tincture of 
opium dro[)ped into the eye once a day 
is sometimes of the greatest service, and 
often gives immediate relief after other 
remedies have been tried in vain. 

The slighter kinds of inflammation, 
from dust, or the sun, may be removed 
by fomenting with warm milk and wa- 
ter, and by anointing the eyc-lids with 
ointment of zinc. 

In order to prevent the glueing to- 
gether of the eye-lids, which often 
happens in this complaint during sleep, 
a little lard, or mild unctuous liniment, 
should be insinuated between them be- 
fore the patient goes to sleep. 

In violent pains it is often of service 
to foment the part frequently, with a 
decoction of white poppy heads. It 
cannot be sufficiently impressed upon 
the patient that all strong light is ex- 
ceedingly injurious to inflamed eyes ; 
and that all reading, and especially 
reading by candle light, should be care- 
fully avoided. 

One of the most common and disa- 
greeable consequences of ophthalmia, is 
an ofthscation of the cornea, so far ob- 
structing the passage of light as to di- 
minish or prevent vision. This is some- 
times to bp removed only by an opera- 
tion, which is, of course, the piovince 
of the surgeon ; but in slighter cases 
it may be often removed by the appli- 
cation of gentle escharotics ; and in 
this way, with little inconvenience, good 
effects are often obtained by gently 
introducing into the eye, at bed-time, 
a little calomel, powdered sugar, or the 
folluv'uig liniment: Take of white 
sugar-candy, and of the soft part of 
cuttle-fisb bone, of each, finely pow- 
dered, one drachm ; of calomel one 
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6c1rtt|fle ; honey of roses two onnctB. 
Mix them together. 

We cannot conclude this article with- 
out cautioning our readers in the appli- 
cation of all these medicines. The eye 
is aTery delicate organ, and no medi- 
cine should be heedlessly or unadvisedly 
af)plied to it j indeed, in all cases of mo- 
ment, an experienced medical piacti- 
tioner ought to be consulted. See Eye, 
and Gutta Serena. 

It is said that some kinds of ophthal- 
mia are contagious, but we are not 
aware that the ophthalmia occurring in 
this country ever becomes so. 

OPIUM, an inspissated juice ob- 
tained from the capsules of the Papaver 
^omnifcrum, or Single white poppy. It 
has latterly been collected with some 
success in this country. See Poppy. 

Opium is brought into this country 
from Turkey and India. The I’urkey 
opium, which is by far the best, is in 
lumps of different sizes and shapes. 
Usually about half a pound each ; it is 
covered with leaves, and the reddish 
capsules of some species of rumex, 
which is considered as an indication of 
its goodness, as the inferior kinds of 
opium have none of these capsules ad- 
hering to them. It has a peculiar, 
strong, hravy, narcotic odour, similar to 
that which the inspissated juice of ma- 
ny kinds of garden poppies yield when 
the Capsules have been wounded in the 
summer, and the juice suffered to re- 
main upon them j its taste is bitter, ac- 
companied with an acrid heat, its co- 
lour is a dark reddish brown ; when 
soft it is tenacious, but when hard it 
breaks with a shining fracture, and af- 
fords a dull yellowisli powder. The 
narcotic properties of opium reside in 
' a sulistauce which has been lately sepa- 
rated from it, called Morphia, which 
see. 

Opium operates as a powerful and 
very diffusible stimulus, but its prima- 
ry operation is soon followed by narco- 
tic and sedative effects, in a much 
greater degree than could he expected 
from the previous excitement which it 
indu'ces. It acts directly on the ner- 
vous system, and, when taken into the 
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stomach, exhausts the itrtteVffity, kfiA 
allays pain in the most distant 
of the body, independently 6f the cir- 
culation, and without inducing any 
change in the composition bf the blood. 
As the principle of its action is the 
same all over the body, the topical ap- 
plication of it is capable of producing 
similar effects, only in a diminished de- 
gree, to those resulting from it when 
taken into the stomach. The larger 
the dose is, the more quickly its pri- 
mary action is extended over the whole 
habit. In moderate doses it increases 
the fulness, force, and frequency of the 
pulse, augments the heat of the body, 
invigorates both the corporeal and men- 
tal functions, exhilarating even to in- 
toxicatioiij but, by degrees, these effects 
are succeeded by languor, lassitude, and 
sleep ; and in many instances head 
ach, sickness, thirst, tremors, and 
other symptoms of debility, such as oc- 
cur from the excessive use of ardent 
spirits, follow. In very large doses the 
primary excitement is scarcely apparent, 
but the pulse is at once diminished ; 
drowsiness and stupor immediately come 
on, followed by delirium, sighing, deep 
and steutorious breathing, cold sweated 
convulsions, apoplexy, and death. 

It is efficaciously given in many dis- 
eases of debility, such as typhOiis fevers 
and intermittents : it should, howevet, 
not be given in such complaints when 
the heat of the body is much above the 
natuial standard, and the skin dry ; 
but, if moisture becoming on, opium 
accelerates it, and tranquillity and sleep 
follow. It is hurtful also where th*ei*e 
is any disposition to local inffammation, 
particularly of the chest, and where 
there is much determination to the 
head. It materially assists the hark in 
curing intermittents, and prevents it 
from running of by stool. ' 

In acute rheumatism it is given titif?- 
ted with ipecacuanha, or antiniohla!)^ 
and nitre, and always relieves whCrt lt 
produces perspiration. And in eru|/fiye 
diseases, where the fever assumes a ty- 
phous appearance, it is found Highlj^l5e- 
ncficial. It is also advantageously ^lil- 
)loyed in haemorrhages, where the 
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iPliUe 4augui<l«iiiid iotermitting. 

vlU mi^Qy> o^d and obstinate coughs, its 
e!6kctfl are good ; and io diarrhoea, and 
4)r*$eute/y, it is often employed with 
great sutcesa. In spasmodic and con- 
yialsive diseases of almost all kinds, 
ifi.tetanus, spasmodic astluna, &c. ^ in 
ihort, in all cases where the irritability 
16 morbidly increased, and where it is of 
importance to lessen pain, and procure 
sleep, this powerful drug is undoubted- 
ly the most valuable article of the ma- 
teria rnedica. 

But it is injurions in all morbid states 
of the body, where a strong inflamma- 
lor)^ diathesis exists ; in pulmonary af- 
fections, when the cough is dry and hard, 
and the expectoration difficult and scan- 
ty# And, in many cases of mania, in- 
Stead of procuring sleep, it produces 
resticissness. 

Externally used, it is often greatly 
efficacious. It is applied in the form of 
frictions, either combined with oil, with 
the camphor liniment, or in the form of 
tipeture : thus applied, it may be used 
in all tl^ diseases above mentioned . It 
is also useful in colic, and in locked 
j^tw, when rubbed on the parts affected. 

A pieceof ^olid opium stuffed into a 
hollow, tooth, will sometimes relieve the 
tooth-ach, although it is generally more 
efficacious in the relief of the pain, 
when taken into the stomach in small 
doses, such as tea, fifteen, or twenty 
dfOj)6 of the tincture, it is also found 
efficacious in various other complaints 
which we cannot enumerate here, and 
its ai^lication to which must be left in 
some degree to the judgment of the 
^epder, although we cannot too strong- 
ly, caution him in the use of this most 
utni valuable medicine. 

It is given either in substance as a 
in form of tincture. It 
aboi4d not be given with solutions of 
^Mcy ipuriate of mercury, acetate of lead, 
tb^,su(j'd)ate6 of zinc, iron, or copper; 
of the carbonates, of alkalies, liine-wa- 

ipfusion of galls, or infusion of yel- 
low bark, as these substances either de- 
'’opippseit, or injure its efficacy. In 
com ninatioa with vinegar, the vegetable 


acids and oils, its narcotic power is 
much increased. 

The dose of opium varies according 
to the nature of the disease, and the 
peculiar intention for which it is or- 
dered. The circumstance of the pa- 
tient having been previously accustomed 
to its use must also regulate the dose: 
for in this case, a dose, which to one un- 
accustomed to it would prove fatal, 
may perhaps, to another, in the habit of 
taking it, be scarcely sufficient to pro- 
duce its narcotic effect. A quarter of 
a grain, or even less, frequently repeat- 
ed, is, in general, sufficient to keep up its 
stimulant effect ; and a dose from one 
grain to two, acts as a narcotic, and pro- 
duces sleep ; one grain, however, is gene- 
rally considered a full dose. But, in te- 
tanus, hydrophobia, and some other dis- 
eases, the quantity for a dose has been 
often prodigiously increased. 

The habitual use of opium cannot 
be too much reprobated. It iinparfs 
the digestive organs, consequently the 
vigour of the whole body, and gradually 
the mental energies, so that those who in- 
dulge in its use, become sottish, prema- 
turely old, and imbecile. See Hunger. 

Opium enters into various forms in 
the pharmacopoeias. See Camphor, 
Confection, Ipecacuanha, kc . 

The most useful and convenient, is the 
Tincture of opium ^ called also laudn- 
nwm, which is made thus : Take of hard 
opium powdered two ounces and a half ; 
of proof spirit two pints. Macerate fqr 
fourteen days and strain. Of this tinc- 
ture, nineteen minims or drops, con- 
tain one grain of opium. The usual 
dose is, from ten drops to forty ; buttn 
some particular diseases, and states dt 
the body, larger doses can be borite, 
and are necessary. 

Although opium, given to horses, wTll 
occasion heaviness, sleepiness, arid, ‘in 
large doses, delirium, it is not so effica- 
cious as an anodyne : but it is, never- 
theless, a useful tonic medicine in cdlip, 
and other complaints. 

For the mode of treatment of tho^ 
who have taken opium improperly, or 
as a poison, see Poisons, ^ ' 
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. ^podel^r- S«ei.Y]«iMGST. 

Opodeldoc, Steen'. SeeSTBtHS’ O pO' 
J)|eLDOC» 

OPOPONA?^, a gum resin* ob- 
tained from a species of pastimca, or 
parsnip, growing in the Levant. It is in 
or irregular lumps, of a reddish, 
yellow colour* having a strong, disagree- 
able, smell, and a bitter acrid taste. 

It is considered as antispasmodic and 
emmenagogue, and as such, has been 
given in hy&^ia and chlorosis, but it is 
not often prescribed. The dose is from 
ten grains to half a drachm. 

OPOSSUM, or Didelphis, a genus 
of animals consisting of nineteen spe- 
cies, omitting the two species of kanga- 
roo, which have characters sufficiently 
distinct to entitle them to be consider- 
ed as a separate genus. This tiibe is 
chiefly found in America ; it lives in 
holes in woody places, burrowing in the 
earth* and climbing trees by means of 
its prehensile tail ; they move slowly ; 
fef^d.on birds, insects, and vegetables. 
Jf^ecnales have one, two, or three abdo- 
jtniaai pouches, which can be opened or 
shut at pleasure, in which the young 
are lyd in time of danger, and which aie 
sometimes found in the males. The 
following are the species chiefly deserv- 
ing notice : 

The Opassunii or Virginian opossum. 
Two varieties. Both have from five to 
seven teats. General size, rather smal- 
, )er than a common catj measures, in 
general, from sixteen to twenty inches, 
from the tip of the nose to the tad; 
jiaa a disagreeable smell, and a gruut- 
ing squeak in its voice. It is said 
that. this .species go with young from 
twenty-two to twenty-six days ; that the 
youug animal, ill a very minute state, 
.IS then by some means not known, con- 
veyed from the uterus to the pouch, 
and in that adheres to an appropriate 
teat 5 where it continues about fifty days 
before it becomes of the size of a houae 
mpqiie, and it is able to quit, occasion- 
ally, its abode: and that while this 

ad of gestation is going on, a second 
uterine gestation is proceeding at the 
same time. 

The Philander p or Brazil opossum, 
bO'S 
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inhabits South America ; ^me ii^M 
long ; tail fourteen. The mareapiiUL^ 
or Am boy na opossum, is the size of a 
cat, and inhabits Amboyna ; the flesh 
is said to be pleasant. The mttrma, or 
Marmose, bus a fold including the 
teats, but no pouch ; six inches long * 
inhabits South America. The cayojs^i^- 
lin, or Mexican opossum, is another of 
the few pouchless species ; lives in trees, 
in which it brings forth its young, who 
cling close to the dam when atarmed- 
The dorsigera^ or Merian opossum, so 
named from Madam Merian, who has 
introduced a figiure of it in her spletldtd 
work on the insects of Surinam. 8i$^ 
of a rat ; poucliless ; the young adhene 
to the mother, by twisting their tails 
round her. The cancrivora^ or CayenOe 
opossum, feeds on crabs, grunts Irfce a 
pig ; grows fat ; easily tamed ; flesh 
good, resembling bare. The arttnMis^ 
or Phalanger, inhabits the Molucca 
lauds ; resembles the squirrel in voite 
and manner of eating. Theuo/arw, Pen^ 
taurus, or Flying opossum, has a brood 
hairy membrane, extending from the 
middle of the fore legs, to the first joint 
of the hind legs, not including the tail; 
inhabits Australasia; body twenty inch- 
es long ; tail twenty-two j its generalap- 
])earance like the flying squirrel ; its 
size, colour, and form, conspire to reh^ 
der It one of the most beautiful of qua- 
drupeds. The sciurea, or Squirrel 
sum, has a lateral flying membranb; 
body grey above, snowy beneath. * I'ri- 
hahits Australasia ; torpid by day, lic- 
tive by night ; a very elegant quadru- 
ped, - ‘ 

ORACHE, a term given to 
of d i ffe ren t genera. F or st in king oraehe ', 
see Goose FOOT. For auother dt’aeliei 
see Purslane, the sea. 

ORANGE-TREE, or Citrus 
rantium. The varieties of this valOHlrle 
tree, and the mode of its propagtftitw, 
are described under the article citr6N, 
to which, therefore, we refer. 

Although the orange-tiee is a native 
only of India and Persia, it is now tfbtfn- 
dantly propagated in the South ofiBti- 
rope, and the West Indian islands,' and 
is also found in our green-houses. In its 
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general ep^rance it resembleg the le- 
aioii-tree» but the leaves, which arc not 
so largei and more pointed^ are entire, 
smooth, and furnished with wiring or 
appendages, on the footstalk, by which 
*\t is particularly distinguished. The 
flowers, like thos^of the lemon, appear 
all theaomtner, are large, white, odor^ 
Dti8| and arise from the smaller branch* 
es. The fruit is a globular berry, 
rough, and of a deep reddish yellow, or 
orange-colour ; it is internally divided 
into nine cells, filled with a vesicular 
pulp, and each containing from two to 
four seeds. The rind, like the lemon, 
is double, and contains in its exterior 
part an abundance of an aromatic 
sential oil, of an exceedingly pleasant 
smell. The China, or sweet orange, is a 
variety of the same species as the Se- 
ville orange. The juices of both are 
pleasant acids, and form, in a variety 
of febrile diseases, useful acidulated 
drinks^ The juice of the last consists 
nearly of the same principles as the 
juice of lemons. The esterior rind has 
a warm bitter taste, depending on the es- 
sential oil contained in it. The unripe 
named Cura^oa oranges, have the 
aromatic flavour of the rind, with a 
greater degree of bitterness, and retain 
both when dried. They vary in eke 
from that of a small pea to that of an 
acortK 

The juice of the Seville orange is em- 
ployed in the same diseases, and with 
the same intentions, a*s lemon juice, 
but it is not so generally used. The rind 
is a useful stomachic, carminative, and 
tonic, and is a common addition to bit- 
ter infusions in dyspepsia, &c. It is 
also occasionally join^ with the bark. 
See PcRUViAN Bark. The oil is on- 
ly used as a perfume. The dried unripe 
fruity is chiefly used for issue peas ; and 
is preferred on account of its odour only^ 
for it swells in the iasoe, as much as the 
commeh pea, and therefore requires to 
be renewed otice in twenty-four hours. 
The ttiiial dose of the dried rind, and 
of the Cura^oa orange, is from fifteen 
grainato one drachm, three or four times 
a ^ay. The ex^terior part only of the 
rind'of the Seville orange, should be 
864 
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used ; afid no other but Serille ora&ge- 
peel is commonly used medicinally*' 

The following preparations are order- 
ed by the London College : 

Compound Infumn of OfUnge^-PetL 
Take of dried orange- peel twodracbmsi 
of fresh lemon-peel, one drachm j of 
cloves bruised half a drachm ; boiling 
water half a pint. Macerate for fifteen 
minutes in a iighly covered vessel and 
strain. 

This is a grateful stomachic. The 
dose may be from one fluidouncetofour, 
given twice or thrice a day. 

Tincture of Orange-peel* Take of 
fresh orange-peel three ounces; of 
proof spirit two pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days and fifter. This is also a 
grateful stomachic; and an agreeable 
addition to infusions and decoctions, in 
dyspepsia ; &c. when given alone, which 
it rarely is, the dose is from half a flui- 
drachm to two fluidrachms. 

Syrup of Orange-peel, Take of fresh 
orange-peel, two ounces; of boiling 
water one pint * refined sugar three 
pounds. Macerate the bark in the wa- 
ter for twelve hours, in a covered vessel ; 
then pour off the liquor and add the 
sugar. 

For Conseri^e of ^range-peeh 
Conserve. 

Orange, the musek. See Svrinqa 

Orange, the Shaddock. Sec CiTROX. 

Oratory, See ElouueIvce. 

Orchail, See LitMUS and LlVE*ft* 
WORT. 

ORCHARD, an inclosed portion of 
land, in which different sorts of fruit-- 
trees are planted. The term is chieflj^ 
applied to that in which apples, pears, 
or cherries, grow. 

The situations and kinds land pro- 
per for orchards are of some impor-> 
tance. It may be laid down as an in- 
variable rule in this country, that no or- 
chards should be planted or the north, 
or north-eastern side of high hills, trorou 
declivities sloping to the north, for al- 
though fruit is occasionally produced 
in such situations, the probabilittes are 
considerably agidnst it. Nor is lAw 
north-western declivity by any iasmni 
desirable. Every point from east to 
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W€i^ IwUl be foiioii gCM^ ; but iteep de- 
clivities and elevatea situations, even in 
any of these points, unless under very 
peculiar circumstances, are generally im- 
proper, in consequence, most probably, 
of their extrentie dryness, and shallow- 
ness of soil* A gentle inclination to the 
south, or which are best of all, deep bot- 
toms, are the situations for orchards* It 
is said, also, that a clayey soil is to be 
preferred to that of gravel ; but provi- 
ded the surface soil be good, and of 
tolerable depth, that is, from one to two 
feet, or more, we do not think th>s con- 
sideration is of much consequence. 

In planting an orchard, it is most ad- 
visable to plant the young trees in re- 
gular rows, and at about forty feet 
apart* But the distance must be regu- 
lated by the kind of trees, and the situa- 
tion. It is upon the whole, perhaps, 
most advisable to plant every sort of 
fruit-trees usually grown in orchards, 
late in the autumn, provided the weather 
be open ; but they are nevertheless ver^ 
commonly planted in the spring. It is 
also usual to plough the land for ditfe- 
rent crops, for some years after the or- 
chard is planted, but this may be, and 
very often is, continued too long. 

The trees planted in orchards should 
be of the standard kind ; the most com- 
mon are apple-trees, pear-trees, plumb- 
trees, and cherry-trees : but to render 
tlieordiard more complete, quinces, med- 
Jais, mulberries, service-trees, filberts; 
s[3anish-nut8, b'lrberries, walnuts, and 
chesnuts, may be added in numbefs ac- 
cording lo the wants or inclination of 
the owner. The Hist two sorts are well 
adapted for sheltering the rest from 
high winds, and therefore they are most 
advantageously planted on the northern 
or north-eastern boundaries for that 
purpose. 

In providing trees, especially of the 
apple kind, {see Apple) too much care 
cannot he taken to admit none but such 
as are good sorts, fair clean stems, and 
proper .heads: and at the same time, 
attention should be paid that a pro- 
per assortment' of the different kipds 
He planted, Which will supply the 
thble during the whole year. A few 
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ef Ibe aitmmier iarts mSetlalb 
but there should be a laiver ellotmantv 
the autumn, and a still larger quantity 
of the winter kind. In planting an or^ 
chard, great care should be taken that 
the soil is suitable to the tree^, to be 
planted in it ; and that they are procu- 
red from a soil of nearly the same kihd, 
or rather poorer than that of the land 
intended to be planted to an orchard, if 
the ground have been pasture, the green 
sward ^should be ploughed before the 
trees are planted ; and if it be suflPered to 
lie a summer fallow, it will greatly inend 
it, provided it be stirred two or three 
times to rot the grass and prevent the 
growth of weeds. At Michaelmas, it 
should be ploughed deep, in order to 
make it loose for the roots of the trees ^ 
which, if the soil be dry, should be (dant- 
ed in October ; but if it be moist, the 
beginning of March will be often a bet- 
ter season. 

When the trees are planted, they 
must be supported by stakes to prevent 
their being injured by the wind; and 
in the following spring it is advisable^ 
if the season prove dry, to cut a quan- 
tity of green turf, and lay it about the 
rootswith the grass downwards, by which 
means a great expense of watering will 
be saved, and after the first year tbqf 
will be out of danger. 

For the culture and management of 
the various sorts of fruit-trees, see Ap- 
ple, Cherry, Pear, Plum, &c. and 
also Budding, Grafting, Pruning, 
Ac. in the order of the alphabet. 

ORCHIS, or Fool’s Stones, a 
nu8 of plants, comprehending forty-nme 
species, scattered over the globe, of 
which nine are common to our own 
country. , They may be thus subdivi- 
ded: helmet of the corol spurred 
bulbs undivided ;«-^bulb8 palmate;— « 
bulbs fascicled ^bulbs not yet ascei«* 
tained. The following aie those chiefiy 
cultivated ; 

The or Butterfly orehis ; the 

murio, or Female orchis ; the mascuh^ 
Male, or early-spotted orchis ; the mt/i- 
tmis^ or Man orchis; the lati/dHa^ 
Broad-leaved, or marsh Orchis ; the ma* 
eulata^ or Spotted orchis ; the conopsiot 
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•r Lonigf^fhirved orchis \ the ahortimi 
Purple bird’s nest, or bird’s nest orchis. 

The first IS found in the groves of our 
own country, with undivided bulb ; iip 
of the nectary lanceolate, quite entire ; 
spur veiy long, lateral petals spreading. 
The second has also undivided bulbs, 
end conoivant, many-seeded petals. It 
is from tfae roots of this species that the 
salepfiofllhe shops is obtained, see Sa lep; 
the third, called sometimes satyrioiiy was 
formerly in the pharmacopoeia on account 
of Its sHmy juice. 

All the species are hardy perennials. 
The fiowers appear in May, June, and 
July, but June principally. The uni- 
form mode of flowering is in spikes ; 
many fiowers in each nectary ; and each 
flower composed of five petals, in two 
aeries and. a nectary. The season for re- 
moving them is in the summer, after 
they have done flowering, hen their 
leaves and stalks decay ; they should be 
plaiiied three inches deep, and remain 
undisturbed for several years ? for the less 
they are removed the stronger they will 
blossom. 

Order. SeeMETSOO, 

ORE^. in mineralogy, a body com- 
posed entirely of some metal, or of which 
metal constitutes the most considerable 
and important part. It is from the mi- 
nerals belonging to. this class that all 
metals are extracted. Metals exist in 
ore in qne or other of the following 
states : a metallic state, either solitary 
or combined with each other, or forming 
alloys combined with sulphur, form- 
ing sulpharets combined with oxy- 
gen, forming oxides j— combined with 
acids, forming carbonates, phosphates, 
which generally pass under the 
name of metallic salts. 

The ores of metals may be analyxed 
in Awo modes -the humid and the dry 
wggr. s?The first is effected by the aid 
of aofds^lhd of other liquid aij^nts, and 
may be often aceoinplishea by very 
simple iiiean% and without the aid of 
a bulky and extensive apparatus. If 
sulphur be present, it impedes the ac- 
tion of acids, and should be separated 
by roa!>tjng we ore in a muffle^ or by 
projecting it with twice its weight of 
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nitre into ared hot cmsiMe^.Wiishm^ 
off the alkali afterwards with hot water^v 
No one solvent wUi act upon all the me- 
tals : thus nitric acid dees not act b» 
gold and platiua ; and the nitro-muriatic 
acid, which dissolves these medals, has « 0 / 
solvent action on silver. Hence, the* 
necessity of varying the. solvent an-, 
cording to the nature of the ore undec 
examination. 

In analyzing ores in the dry way, a 
method which aflbrds the most satisiac# 
tory evidence of their composition, and 
should always precede the working of 
large and extensive stiata, a more complt- 
cated apparatus is required. An assays 
ing furnace with muffles, crucibles, &e. 
are absolutely necessary. See Ftux^ 
OrguL See Tartar. 

Origanum and Origany* See MaRt- 
JORAM. 

ORIOLL, orOrto/tfS,agenusofbirds, 
comprising fifty-one s}>ecies, chiefly in- 
habitants of America, one found only 
in our own country. They are grega- 
rious, noisy, numerous, voracious, and 
great devourers of corn ; they often 
build pendulous nests. The following 
are the chief species : 

The Galbula, or Golden oriole, is pale 
yellow, female dusky brownish green ; 
inhabits Europe, Africa, and America ; 
nine and a half inclus long; is migra- 
tory ; feeds on cherries, berries, aiui in- 
sects ; occasionally found in England ; 
buildsits nest with leaveson the branches 
of trees ; eggs, four or five, dirty white, 
with small dusky brown spots; voice 
sharp ; flesh good ; four or five otbeR 
varieties, found in Cochiu-chinu and 
India. w i 

The Icterus f or Icteric oriole, is 
ny ; inhabits the warmer parts of 
rica and the Carribees ; active, bii4d ; 
builds a large cylindrical nest, hanging 
from the extreum branches of a trega; 
domesticated in America forthe.pjarposo 
of destroying imecU; oine aod a half 
inches long. , 

Theph^kem, or Red-tvinged 
is black ; inhabits in vast flocks frqsR 
New York as far as New Spain ; 
aight to nine inches long; very, 
atructive lo. riog pkmtaliioni; 
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abo swarms of iustcts aod worms. Ano« 
ther variety with red shoulders, inhabits 
Africa. The permas, or Black and 
yellow oriole, inhabits Sooth America ; 
two or three other varieties ; nest pen- 
dant, shaped like an alembic, on theex- 
tpeme branches of trees j sometimes four 
hundred nests are found hanging from 
the same tree. The bonana^ or Bonana 
oriole, inhabits South America and the 
Carribee islands 5 seven inches long ; 
forms a nest of leaves and stalks under 
a plantain leaf, the leaf itselfconstituting 
one end. The nidipenduluSy or Hang- 
nest, oriole, inhabits the woods in Ja- 
maica $ sings charmingly. The n/^er, 
or Black oriole, is totally black, female 
greenish ; ten inches long j inhabits 
North America j gregarious j in breed- 
ing time sings delightfully. 

ORNITHOLOGY, that portion of 
natural history which treats of birds ; 
describes their form, external and inter- 
nal ; and teaches their economy and 
uses. 

This portion of natural history is, next 
to botany, one of the roost pleasing 
which can engage the attention or amuse 
the mind of rational beings. We have, 
under the various heads into which this 
science is naturally divided, described 
llie principal animals of the feathered 
iribe, and although our notices of each 
individual are necessarily brief, they 
will be found to contain an epitome of 
all the most striking features of this 
portion of the animal kingdom. 

ORPlMENT,a8ulphuret of arsenic, 
of a yellow colour, used in painting. 
See Hkaloar. 

For the treatment of persons who have 
taken this poison. See Arsenic. 

•Orpitie. See Sedum. 

ORPINE, the LESSER, or Crassula^ 
Rigenus of plants, embracing sixty-nine 
sptfcies,.Ciij>e plants with few exceptions, 
but more herbaceous j 
AeTormer about eight fesst, the latter 
about one foot high, with thick, oblong, 
sRticulfeht' leaves, and five-petalled flow- 
of a whke^ red, or yellow hue. 
They may be propagated among our- 
selves by Offsets or cuttings j but require 
attention and the beat of a stove. 
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Orrii^ See Iris. 

ORTHOTRICUM, a genus of 
mosses, consisting of nine species, seven 
of which are common to our heaths and 
wilds. 

Ortolan, See Snow Bunting. 

OKYCTOLOGY, the science of 
fossils. 

OS, in anatomy, the mouth, it also 
implies a bone. See Bone and Maura. 

Osier, See Willow. 

Osmazome, See Food. 

OSMIUM, a metal, obtained from 
the ore of platinum by digesting it in 
nitro-muriatic acid, by which the greater 
portion is dissolved and there remains a 
black powder, which when fused with 
potassa and washed, furnishes a 3H)ow 
alkaline solution of oxide of osmiuuif; 
saturate the alkali with sulphuric aeid^ 
pour the mixture into a retort and distil. 

A colourless solution of the oxide of 
osmium passes into the receiver ; it has 
a sweetish taste, and a very peeulmr 
smell, somewhat like that of new bread. 
When mercury is shaken with this so- 
lution it becomes an amalgam, which is 
decom[)Osed by distillation, and pure 
osmium remains. It has a dark grey 
colour, and is not volatile when heated 
in close vessels ; but when heated in the 
air, it absorbs oxygen and forms a vok«. 
tile oxide. It has not been fused. The 
leading characters of osmium are its in- 
solubility in the acids, its ready solubi- 
lity in potassa, the facility with which 
it is oxidized, the singular smell of its 
oxide, its great volatility, and the pur- 
ple or blue colour produced in its solu- 
tion by tincture of galls. 

OSMUND, Moon-wort, or Os*> 
mundia, a genus of ferns, comprising 
sixteen species, all exotics except the 
regalis, Osmund royal, or flowering 
fern, common to our putrid marshes. 
The root boiled hi water is gelatinous^ 
and is used in the north to stif]^ linen 
instead of starch. 

Osprey, See Fa Lcon . 

OSSLETS, little hard ’ substances, 
which arise amongst the small bones of a 
horse’s kneeonthe inside. They [imeeed 
from strains when the horse is young ; 
and if observed at the beginning, a little 
3 K 2 
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oil of origanum rubi>ed iato tlie part stoft)achs, the first if tiiatciiiaraad ap. 
will ^kperse them } if they are of long pears to act by trituration ; in the other 
coptinuance they require tiring. there is a gastric liquor> by which the 

OSTEOLOGY, the doctrine of the process of digestion appears to be car* 
bqnes, ^ See Aji atomy, &c, ried on. On dissection, it is found filled 

^ OSTEOSFEllMUM, a genus of with a variety of difi'erent substances, 
Cape shrubs, consisting of twenty-three vegetables, grain, flesh, and even with 
; those chiefly cultivated are the stones, glass, and iron. It lays from 
tplnosuvtf or Prickly, the pisi/erum, or forty to fifty eggs as large as the head 
amooth, the mmiliferum^ or Poplar of a ciiild, one of which will, it is said, 
leaved ; the polt/galoideSy or Milk-wort j furnish a repast for eighteen men ; this 
and the ccrruleum, or Biue-fiowered os- is, however, we suspect, an exaggeration. 
t6osperiiium. The) are all tender plants, It is peculiar to Africa, to the ueigh- 
for the most part requiring watering, bouring islands, and to those partsof 
and should^be treated like myrtles. Asia which lie in the vicinity of the 
OSl RICH, Cassowary, or jS/rwfAio, African continent. It is seldom found 
a genus ol birds, having a subconic bill, beyond tliedistance of thirty -five degrees 
3y^l nostrils j wings short, unfit for from the line on either side ; it prefers 
V*8?**- i ior running. Four for its residence those mountains and 

species as follow : parched deserts which are never re* 

1 he CametuSy or Black ostrich, with freshed by rain, 
two-tped feet. The ostrich is the largest The feathers of the ostrich, which 
ofallb'rds. Its weight is about eighty compose his wings and his tail, have 
pounds j its height from the top of the been sought after, mure or less, in 
head to the ground is from seven to all ages. Among some nations, their 
nine feetj length from the back to the eggs, their blood, their fat, and their 
top ol the tail about the same. When flesh, have been eagerly sought after 
walking, it seems as tall as a man on as articles of food. They are gene- 
borsehack. Its plumage, us well as its rally caught in Africa, by being hunted 
weight, is an insuperable harrier to its on fleet Arabian horses. They are in- 
eyer rising in the air. fhe vanes of the satiably voracious, and highly salacious, 
wing feathers are separate and detached but the male observes a strict fidelity to 
like hairs, and incapable of making any the female. The period of laying their 
impression on the atmosphere. Those eggs varies in difi’erent climates. In 
of the tail, and indeed of the whole the torrid zone, the female deposits her 
body, are of the same structure, being eggs in a mass of sand, carelessly scra- 
«ll soft as down and utterly unfit, not ped together with her feet; there they 
ooly for flying, but for defending the are sufficiently heated by the warmth 
body from any external injury. The of the sun, and need the incubation of 
head, upper part of the neck, sides, and the female only for a little iluring the 
tfiTTghs are covered, instead of feathers, night. But although the ostrich is 
^ white kind of hair, little engaged in hatching her eggs, she 

which on the head somewhat resembles displays, by continually watching for 
he bristles of a hog. Its tliighs are the preservation of her nascent progeny, 
and muscular ; the legs are scaly, all the solicitude of a tender mother ; 
And supported by two thick toes, having but neither tlie size of the eggs of these 
^,5 *1^**'^ ****^^*^‘}f*^y those of a goat j birds, nor the time necessary for hatch'^ 
the ipner toe, including the claw, is ing them, nor the number of tbeif 
aeVint inches, the other which is without young, is distinctly ascertained, 
a ^aW, is about four inches long ; it is The li/iea, Rhea, or American osK 
which possesses eye lids, trich, is grey ; it has three toes on e^h 
ana tbe^eare fiinged, foot, and a round cai. us behind^ ITbit 

Tts inferior structure has a great affi- bird is so nearly allied to the ostrich .tW 
lity fo that of quadrupeds. It has two it may be considared hi# mpfeaeDllt*’ 
6(i8’ 
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tive in the New Continent, to which it 
peculiarly belongs, inhabiting Guiana, 
liraeiJ, Chili, the numerous fore&ts on 
the river Plata, and even as far south 
as the straights of Magellan. It is by 
far the largest bird in the New World ; 
it being about biX feet high. Its neck 
is long, head small, beak flat, but in 
other respects resembles the cassowary. 
Its voracity and speed is similar to the 
ostrich; its time and mode of incuba- 
tion are not correctly known. The flesh 
of the young is reckoned good eating. 
It defends itself with its feet, and calls 
its young by a kind of hiss. 

The Casuariust Emeu, or Cassowary, 
is blackish ; it has three toes on each foot ; 
helmets and dewlaps naked ; inhabits 
the torrid zone, e^pecIally the island of 
Java. Next to the ostrich, and the 
rhea, it is tlie largset of the feathered 
race ; from the shortness of the legs 
and neck, it is not so tall as the os- 
trich, but the body is more heavy and 
clumsy. The most remarkable trait in 
the appearance of these birds is a soit 
of helmet upon the head, which reaches 
from the base of the bill to the crown j 
it IS nearly three inches in height, and at 
the root is three in thickness. The 
wings are still shorter than those of the 
ostricn, and, of course, still more unlit 
for flying, l^hey are furnished with four 
hard pointed feathers, resembling darts; 
the feet are also armed with large black 
claws. They are, neverilieless, peace- 
able, and inofl'ensive. It is as vo»’aciou8 
as the preceding species. The eggs, 
ash - colon re<i, or greenish, spotted, 
about thirteen inches in circumfei-ence 
one Way, hy six the other. 

Toe DIovfP HoUandiiBi or New’ Hol- 
Irjnd <attsowHry, is nearly as tall as’ the 
black osifich, being not less than seven 
feet ten inches high. Like the rest of 
the genus, it runs w^ith prodigious speed. 
Bill black, head, neck, and body, co- 
vered with bristly feathers, varied with 
brown and grey ; throat nakedish, blue- 
isfi 5 feathers of the body a little in- 
( uiYed at the tip ; wings hardly visi- 
Idc', legs brown. 

Oiiar^ or otu ^ tmes. See Roses. 

(^VPTER, StOAT, Of 
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/e/a, a genus of animals distinguished by 
fore teeth, upper six erect, acuter, dib 
tinct ; lower six, obtuse, crowded, tv\o 
placed Within ; tongue sniouth. ’Twen- 
ty-eight species, stuttered over the 
globe, six common to our own country ; 
in many respects, the otter tribe of tins 
genus very nearly resembles the weasel 
tribe, the body in both being long, 6ft'l|p 
same thickness, feet short, hair shining, 
claws immoveable j both burrow in the 
ground and prowl and prey by night ; bpt 
the otters live mostly in the water, swim 
on the surface and under, feed chiefly 
on fishes, do not climb or leap, with the 
body curved, and tail stretched out, 
like the weasel’s; head larger and thick- 
er, tongue strewed with soft piicklee. 
Otters have five grinders in each jaWj, 
on each side ; weasels ha\ef()ur, five, or 
six. The genus may be subdivided as 
follows : hind feet palmate as otters ; 
feet cleft as weasels. The following 
species are the chief; 

The Lutray Common, or greater pf- 
ter, has sliort ears, eyes near the nose, 
thick li[)S, and large whiskers. CoWur 
of the whole body deep brown ; throat 
and breast ash-coloured ; legs short an<| 
thick ; each toe connected to the othpr 
by a broad strong web. Its usual length 
twenty-three inches ; its tail sixteen ; 
weight of the male from rigbteep to 
Iwenty-six pounds j of the female from 
thirteen to twenty-two. Inhabits all 
parts of Europe, found occasiontjlly in 
some of our own fresh water rivers, the 
north and east of Asia ; but abound^ 
in Canada, whence the most valuable 
furs of this kind are produced. Dwells 
and burrows in the banks of rivefs; 
swims and dives with great ease ; feeds 
on fish ; and sometimes on lambs ,and 
poultry. Occasionally ventures into 
the sea, but never goes far from 
shore. It is a fierce animal, and its bite 
dangerous ; yet it may be tamed, m^de 
to follow its master like a dog, and even 
fish for him. Brings forth its young, 
four or five at a time, in March. 

The Lutreohy or Lesser ott^r^ resem- 
bles the preceding, but only one:tlii]yi 
of its size; inhabits marshy places, 49, 
Germany, Poland, Finland, Russia 
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atid Sitieria ; fieedi on fishei and frogs ; 
fetid ; tut valuable ; caught with dogs 
in traps. 

The MinXf or Minx, is of a deep 
chesQUt colour ; inhabits North Ameri- 
tk ; feeds on fishes, birds, mice ; some- 
times haunts farm-yards. 

The Lutris, or Sea-otter, has the hair 
thick and long, excessively black and 
glossy i beneath, a soft down ; colour 
sometimes varies to silvery ; toes co- 
vered with hair, and joined by a web ; 
hind feet exactly like those of a seal j 
length of the body about three feet ; 
of detail thirteen inches and a half. 
Found in great abundance in Beering’s 
island, and the Fox islands ; harmless 
and rno.freDsive ; hunted for their skins, 
which are of great value. The young 
very delicate food. 

The VuIgariSf or Common weasel, has 
a tawny brown body, beneath, white : 
another varietj^, with the body white, 
tip of the tail with a few black hairs. 
Found in our own country, and inha- 
bits the temperate and cold regions of 
Europe, Asia, and America j in Russia, 
becomes white in winter; half the size 
oftheermime; eats fishes, flesh, mice, 
eggs, and mushrooms, but no other ve- 

etables ; preys by night ; fetid ; dirty ; 

rinks often, cunning, continually looks 
about ; not easily destroyed by a cat ; 
when terrified, becomes epileptic ; play- 
ful when tamed ; brings from six to 
eight young. 

The Canadensis 9 or Pekan, has a 
blackish tawny body, on the breast a 
white spot. Two feet long ; tail ten 
inches ; inhabits Canada. 

The foina. Martlet, or Marten, has 
a blackish tawny body, throat and breast 
white, belly deep brown ; length eigh- 
teen inches, tail ten; inhabits most 
parts of southern Europe, and is a native 
of England ; preys by night, on poul- 
tr55^ eggs, &c., an enemy to cats ; easily 
tam^ when young ; brings from three 
to young, and breeds in hollow 
trees. 

The Ze^llma, or Sable, is dark, taw- 
ny,, forehead white } throat cinereous : 
another variety, anowy white ; a third 
with a collar of white round the neck j 
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resembles themarten, but head and ears 
longer. Inhabits the northern parts of 
Asia, America, Siberia, Kamtscbatka, 
and the Kurile islands. Sleeps by day, 
preys by night, on weasels, squihrels, 
&c., in winter on birds, particularly 
partridges : in autumn on berries ; at- 
tacks cats ; gravid three months ; brings 
from three to five young ; fur very pre- 
cious.The blackest are reputed the best; 
hunters are in Search for these animals 
from November to February, some of 
the finest sable skins are, it is said, of- 
ten sold for twelve or fourteen pounds 
sterling. Hunting the sable, in Rus- 
sia, forms a considerable employment. 

The PutoriuSf or Pole cat, has a 
blackish, yellow body ; mouth and cars 
white ; difiers from the marten in hav- 
ing the head thicker, and tail shorter ; 
found in Russia, sometimes white ; male 
yellowish, with a whitish mouth ; fe- 
male paler. Inhabits most parts of 
Europe, and Asiatic Russia ; common 
in England ; dwells in stony places ; 
frequents stables, granaries, hoi low trees, 
&c. ; sleeps by day, wanders by night 
in search of rabbits, mice, moles, poul- 
try, &c. &c. Steals eggs ; robs l>ee- 
hives ; emits from the anus, when agi- 
tated, a most fetid vapour. 

The FurOf or Ferret, has red, fiery 
eyes ; less than the pole cat ; body 
long, slenderer ; colour pale yellow : 
inhabits Africa | tamed in Europe to 
catch rabbits, rats, kc, ^ procreatec 
twice a year ; gravid six weeks ; brings 
from six to eighty rarely nine young ; 
very fetid. 

The Ermineaf with the tail black at 
the tip ; two varieties, one the stoat, 
having the body with a red tinge ; and 
the other, the ermine, with a white bo- 
dy, tail blackish at the tip. The body 
of this species is ten inches long, the 
hair short, not so shining as the marten : 
inhabits Europe, the cold parts of Ame- 
rica, Asia, China ; lives in heaps of 
stones, banks of rivers, hollow trees, ilbd 
forests, especially of beech p preys nn 
squirrels, mice, and small airimtiU^'the 
fur of this ermine is very valuable!' ' 

For an account of Some other WidmUk, 
usually called weas^ki sea VnrtkWAl 
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OVEN, a kind of domestic farnace, 
used for baking bread, pies, tarts, &c. 
Ovens are generally constructed of brick 
work, in an oval form, with a very low 
roof, the bottom being laid with bricks 
or flat stones, which will bear the Are 
without being decomposed by it* In 
the front is a small aperture, and door, 
by the shutting of which, the heat is 
cooAned while the bread, &c. are baking. 

In the construction of ovens of this 
kind suflicient attention is rarely if ever 
paid to the materials by which the 
bricks of the oven ought on all sides, 
as well as the top and bottom, to be sur- 
rounded« in order to prevent the escape 
of ti e heat : for this purpose very dry 
coaloashes, or old mortar, to the thick- 
ness of six or eight inches, should be in- 
terposed between the bricks forming the 
interior of the oven, and any other 
bricks or stones forming the exterior : 
for if, in making such Ovens, this pre- 
caution were always adopted, the saving 
of fuel would be very considerable, and 
much more than an inxperienced person 
would be disposed to believe j the best, 
however, of all materials for such inter- 
position, is powdered charcoal, sifted 
fine and pressed down close. 

Such ovens are usually heated by 
means of dry faggots of wood, coal, 
&c. 

As these ovens are not calculated for 
small families, on account of the great 
space which they require, and the quan- 
tity of fuel which they consume, others 
h^ve been contrived, on a more diminu- 
tive scale ; these are usually formed of 
cast iron hammered, and are in general 
so constructed that they may be heated 
■by the same fire which serves for the 
cooking of other provisions. See Ba- 

. KER. 

So many ovens of this kind are now 
in use that we cannot enumerate the 
names of life various persons who have 
applied their ingenuity to this subject. 
In the choice of such, how ever, it should 
l^ra|wa\s;remeinbered, that economy in 
fuel is of t! e first importance, and that 
that oven is t«) be preferred which most 
sfbMpiillyu tlic* See 
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Of the utility of qtens Tn ciome||^.c 
economy, there can be no doubt ; bpt 
there is one kind of food prepared in 
them, against which, for the valetudina- 
rian and dyspeptic, we are obliged most 
strongly to protest : we mean hak^d 
pastry. Pastry generally contains more 
or less animal fat, and after it has under- 
gone the heat of the oven, such fat, 
which is scarcely proper for weak sto- 
machs at any time, is rendered peculi- 
arly unfit for them, and should be 
most religiously avoided. We have, it 
is true, elsewhere in our work, insisted 
upon the impropriety of baked pastry, 
blit it is a luxury in which many pet- 
sons are so apt to indulge, that its un- 
suitableness for delicate and dyspeptic 
patients can scarcely be mentioned too 
often. 

OVERSEER, a parish-officer in 
this country, who has an opportunity 
of inflicting considerable misery, as 
well a-i of affording much comfort and 
consolation to a great number of our 
poor and suffering fellow-creatures. It 
too often happens that the persons who 
fill this office, imagine their first and 
chief duly is to save the money of the 
parish, and that the less money they 
spend, the more meritorious is their con- 
duct. To a proper and prudent econo- 
my, all due commendation ought to be 
given, but that economy which con- 
sists in withholding from the poor 
fvretch the means of obtaining the ne- 
cessaries of his very existence, Which 
withholds from him food or raiment ; 
or, in sickness, those comforts of which 
we ail, more or less, stand in need, is 
not economy, bui inhumanity, cruelty, 
and highly reprehensible. And he who 
is sincerely desirous of performing his 
duty as an overseer, will take care that 
such economy shall never be laid to his 
charge. 

OUNCE, a little weight, the l6th 
part of a pound avoirdupoise, and the 
12th part of a pound troy. But the 
avoirdupoise ounce is less than the troy 
ounce. See Avoirdupoise^ 

Ou)H'e^ an animal. See Cat. 

OUTLAWRY, is ihe being put out 
^o,f the law, or out of tlie king’s' protcc- 
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ptW’n>n«nt bflicted for gihed this tfAHs of the 6W! 

‘ ‘ " * ■* presage of seme great tahmity * bat^ 

the good sense of mankind is riiprdly ' 
dhfj^Iting Such idle iancies. 

The following are the chief of this 
very listful tribe of animals. ' 

The Bubo^ or Great owl, has a tawny' 
body; in other varieties darker, with' 
blackish wings ; inhabits Europe, Kal« 
muc Tarlary, South America, and our 
own country. It is sometimes >alled 
the Eagle owl. The breadth of the 
wings is about five feet ; the head large ; 
the cavities of the ears large and deep ; 
on each side of the head rise two tufts 
of feathers, resembling horns, two inch- 
es and a half long, which the animal 
can erect or fold down at pleasure; 
chases hares, rabbits, moles, and mice, 
which he swallows whole ; but the hair, 
bones, and skin, which resist the action 
of the stomach, he vomits up in roUnd 
balls. 

The Otus% or Long-eared owl, is 
found also in this country, but is much 
less than tlie former ; the horns consist 
of six feathers, variegated with black. 
Varieties of this species are found all 
over Europe, and in America. It is 
more common and numerous with us 
than the preceding, which is rarely 
found here in the winter, whilst the 
long-eared owl is found in every season. 

The ScopSf ot Little horned owl, is 
easily distinguished from the two fot^ 
mer by its small sii^e, being only seven ^ 
inches long, and by the shortness of its 
cars ; and the feathers more beautifully 
variegated with brown, black, and ¥ed>; 
the greater pdrt of the species emigrate 
in flocks, at the approach Of winters 
They destroy multitudes of field-mice^ 
The Vlulaf or Brown owl, is brown, 
variegated with white and black spots t 
wings, when extended, three feet three 
inches ; a variety much smaller. 

The Stridula^ or Tawny owl, is found 
in some parts of Europe, our own coun- 
try, America, and the West Indies*; 
\he back, head, end coverlets of the 
Vings a fine tawny red, elegantly mark- 
^ with blstck or’ dusky spots. ^ ‘ 

The brCbiumdnharitwl, 

foolish^^^^ his the body obtwi ydllow^ willi 


refusing to be amenable 
courts. By outlawry, in 
ipv^^actioos, ^ person is put out of the 
pgl^ftou of the (aw, so that be is not 
f^rn^pable of suing for the redress 
oi^imurief, but may be imprisoned, and 
4 ill his goods and chattels, and 
prjmU of his lands : his personal 
9^tt;ls imm^iately upoxt the outlaw- 
his chattels real and the profits 
6f ip wlien found by inqui- 

a wound in dieted 
bind foot upon the heel of the 
of the horse in travelling. It 
is,. to be treated like other Wounds;' if 
tWpi^t be much inflamed, a poultice 
be applied. 

or S^riXt a genus of birds 
fifty species, scattered over 
Asia, and America ; about half 
ich are eared, and half earless, 
ey., are distinguished by a hooked 
^ 1; careless; nostrils oblong, covered 
,^^tb fe^tly recumbent feathers ; head, 
,iuiiM.^'ttDd eyes large; tongue bifid. 
^They] fly abroad by liight, and prey on 
j^^llrhirds, mice, and bats ; their eyes 
^hji^ai By day, and generally clos^ ; 
seen and disturbed, they make at 
tilheahort, low flights, and may be, 
VuK<mt much difficulty, hunted down. 

appa- 
rent stupidity, is often attacked and 
U^h^d by many birds who would not 
times, to approach him. 
5 lu th^ different species are not equally 
j^j^stp^uished by this sensibility to light, 

' (le of them pursuing their prey du- 
pg‘the day. The legs are usually 
fpw^y.to the toCs; claws hooked, sharp. 
<^jivi«/in g^ieral conceal themselves in 
5811^ i^rU, Threat during the day ; the 
tpc rock, a caVity of a decayed 
holes of a ruinous oruhfre- 
are their solitary abode, 

10 fr9^ the hollow of their 


tfF 
supeiititious 
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wjbitf whitish with blgck* 

ish dots almost a domestic bird ; in- 
habitinj} barns, hay-lofts, churches, and 
even villages ; utters a kind of hissing, 
or harsh and mournful cries, formerly 
believed, in the country, to be ominous. 
The plumage ia elegant j it is found in 
Europe and America ; eggs five or six, 
of a whitish colour ; the young wholly 
white ; the flesh is then said to be very 
good eating. 

. The Passerinat or Little owl, is the 
smallest of the tribe, being only seven 
or eight inches long, although one vari- 
ety of this species is twelve inches long. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a nocturnal 
bird. 

The foreign birds belonging to this 
tribe are numerous, and of various sizes, 
but we cannot specify them. There is 
also, in the northern latitudes, a species 
common to the old and new world, cal- 
led the nyctea by most ornithologists. 
It equals, in size, the largest of the owl 
kind* being two feet long : its plumage 
is beautiful. 

The Cunicularla^ or Coquimbo owl, 
inhabiting Chili, is said to dig holes in 
the ground for bringing forth its young, 
and for its own habitation. 

OX, ar Bos^ an important genus of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, having two 
hollow horns, bent outwards and for- 
wards, semicircular, smooth ; fore-teeth, 
lower, eight ; tuskless. This genus 
fights by pushing with the horns ; de- 
lights in low rich pastures ; is used for 
draught and burden ; and invaluable 
for its flesh, milk, hides, and many do- 
mestic purposes. The following nine 
species are particularly deserving of no- 
tice. 

The Taurus, or Ox, with round 
horns turned outwards ; dewlaps lax. 
There are many varieties which may be 
thus arranged ; those with horns short, 
thick, reflected, forehead curly ; or 
Wild Ox, comprising those with horns 
bent back^ maiie very long; bonasus^ 
with boros bent forwards, back 
gibbous, mane long, bison ^hose wifh 
horns roiu^, smooth, distant at the 
heat w? • 

with, hipi^ ten4ipg hack 


close to the neck, body wd, a fatty 
bunch on the shouMem, 
those with horns neatly ereetj 
forwards, a fatty bunch oh the shthil- 
ders, Zciirfl,-— diminutive, size of * a 
large dog, Surat oar;— -horns pendii^ 
lous, adhering only to the skih ; baek 
with a bunch, Abyssinian 
pendulous j back gibbous j aixe 
body white, Madagastftr 
white, ears black, Tinian ait 
snowy; legs slender; horns ete^an^j 
hoofs black ; very swift, African ' 
The species taurus inhabits voff^ 
parts of the globe, and is almost evhry 
where domesticated for the purposes 
agriculture, or for its meat and skih. 
lu England and Scotland it'issoihh- 
times found of a small size, withbut 
horns. It is obstinate, vicious; attackf^ 
ing with the horns; tearing up' the 
ground, and stamping with the 
when enraged ; subject to various dis- 
eases, some of which are comnnurlii^U^ 
to mankind : one, the cow-pax, W 
been employed with success as a pre- 
ventive of sinall-pox in the human sub- 
ject. See Cow-pox. It is infested 
gad-flies, lice, and other insects j is 
poisoned by yew, hemlock, and anei- 
mone; lives fiom fourteen to sikteeh 
years ; gravid nine months ; prodheea 
one, rarely two young. See A^gIS, 
Breeding, . Bull, Buttxr, CAX^, 
Cheese, Cow. See also the cotictusi($n 
of this article. 

The Arnee, has erect, semilubat, 
wrinkled horns ; inhabits India ; ofv^t 
size height feet high ; black. * 

7'he AmericanuSy or American bii, 
has the horns round, distant, poiiiidni^ 
outwards ; mane long, woolly ; bk^k 
ibbous ; large, fierce, dangerous ; in- 
abits reedy marshes in New Spain. 

The Moschatvs, or Musk ox, Inha- 
bits North America in herds, atiiolng 
rocky mountains; runs and dimbs 
well. Flesh tastes musky, whenCi^ its 
specific name. 

The Grunntrns, Grunting tn/ or 
Yak, , inhabits Thibet,^ and ik bred 
ID Si^ria, 0iina, Pbrsm, and l^ia; 
large, l^erce^ impatiant of hi^at i 
jat bojpprsj Jihakrt^ttfe byky kifhen 
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j Iroicc a kind of granting 5 
to niany varieties from Homesti- 
ciiii(on ; sotbotiifn^s liorntess. B^zoard 
is occa^ronatlj^ found in' its stomach. 

] 6 ubhluSf or Buffalo^ of which 
‘nrO several varieties : with horns 
turned inwards, flat on the 
ror^kTde j— horns small, taper, pointed, 
(!ldmptesged sideways, resupinate^ rump 
aiiij' thighs naked ; — size of ‘a sheep ; 

^ — haek gibbous ; legs on the 
tdtv^ir half white. Inhabits Asia, do- 
mesticated in Africa, India, and Italy ; 
sue of a cow, except one variety just 
t^edfiOned. Gravid twelve months 3 
Afn tough, hair black or dusky, scan- 
ty head small, with curly hair on the 
forehead 5 horns black, thick ; dewlap- 
Ifesl j| hose broad 3 eyes white 3 tail short, 
stenoer. 

The Cafett or Cape ox, has broad 
b^hs', approaching at' the base 3 mane 
'SHort; inhabits Africa and Guinea} 
large, strong, and fierce 5 lives in 
t^dods; dangerous to travellers 3 tram- 
tiles men, ' horsCs, and oxen under its 
Tek ; Swift } five and a half feet high ; 
body black, or dark ash ; face covered 
IVitji long harsh hair 3 skin tough 3 ears 
^ieiidulbus } tail ^hort } flesh coarse, fla- 
vtitif of venison. 

'The 'BarbuiuSt or Baas, has short 
hntni, the chin and breast bearded 3 in- 
habits north of the Cape 3 larger than 
nki hx 3 grey. 

The PumiltiS, or Dwarf ox, has the 
■htirtls tiearly erect 3 inhabits Africa ; 
7^is' than the stag 3 well made, shoul- 
ders a little elevated 3 hair tawny brown, 
'Gibing. 

■''^Having already, in various articles of 
‘"Otli* Woik, treated of the products, &c. of 
tfrrs important genus of animals, we 
shall hi^re confine ourselves to the mode 
"tif wofktpg oxen, and of fattening 
the^ijl/ 

* ‘ tit te'^ing oi^en, whether for the pur- 
poie of sale or work, they should be 
kept constantly in tolerable condition, 
Without ever being sufltErred to become 
sttinfM" in theit growth, by either their 
tvlftter'‘tir VuititoCr Where the 

irrtbitltidii^^ to wofk thm, they should 
be ftain^d at as possible, and be 
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brought into work at the age of ot 
three years at farthest, in Hereford- 
shire the steers are brought into work 
at three years old, and are worked two 
years, mostly in yokes, though harness 
has lately been getting more common. 
In teams of six or eight they ptough 
something less than an acre a day. But 
in the northern parts of Devonshire the 
oxen are yoked in at from two to three 
years old, being worked lightly 5 at 
four years old they are brought into 
hard work } and from that age to six 
they are capable of performing a full 
day’s labour. They there also find that 
if an ox is to be raised to the largest 
size he must be worked 3 us, when kept 
till five or six years old, without work- 
ing he does not grow so large. White 
under this system, he should be wdl 
supported with dry food, such as outs 
i» the straw, bean meal, good hay, or 
cut chaff 3 and by the’ use of these, in 
small proportions, with a few cabbages, 
turnips, carrots, or potatoes, he may 
be kept in perfect condition. 

The ox mostly reaches his full growth 
at six, but the largest sized grow the 
longest. It is unprofitable to keep 
them longer than seven or eight years 
old. In some districts four are the usual 
number in a team, and occasionally twe 
in cross ploughing 3 and with a double 
farrow plough six. Four will plough 
an acre a day, and six fully two acres 
every day for six weeks. On arable 
farms of two hundred acres, from eight 
to twelve oxen are suflicient ; or three 
horses and ten oxen. 

Yokes and bows are said to be pre*- 
ferable to the collar for the harness 
oxen } and they should invariably be 
shod before they are put to work, as, 
where shoeing is neglected, they soon 
get lame and useless ; they should be 
shoed standing, several machines for 
which have been contrived. 

Oxen may be not only used in 
ploughing with advantage, but ilbr 
draught on many other occasions.' ‘ The 
late patriotic Somerville Teeohi- 
tnended them to be^yoked in pairs, and 
in' ConmumcMMons tc * 

^gficukwefroh^ni, page 



given. a description of a dragM;art for 
tw,o oxen, by which they can draw a 
con^erable weight even in a hilly coun* 
try. 

For the purpose of fattening, rattle 
are generally bought in the spring and 
about JVJichaelinas. Those which are 
bought at the former period, will be 
ready for the butcher in the summer, 
according to circumstances ^ but those 
purchased at the latter season, are either 
to be sold in the winter or in the spring : 
they ought to be forward iti flesh, to be 
improved the beginning of winter, and 
kept during that hard season either with 
burnet, hay, turnips, or carrots, &c. in 
order to be fit for a good market when- 
ever it offers ; or they may be young 
lean cattle, which by tlieir growth may 
pay for their wintering, and fit to fatten 
the next summer. Some farmers upon 
ordinary land, buy in young Welsh 
heifers, which, if they prove with calf, 
are sold in the spring with the calf by 
their side for the dairy, while those that 
are not with calf are fattened. 

The proportion in which different 
sorts of cattle and sheep stock should 
be introduced upon grass lands, with a 
view to their being fattened, must depend 
upon the goodness of the land, the size 
of the stock, and various other circum- 
stances. In Somersetshire, when at grass 
on the rich and middling sorts, from an 
acre to an acre and a half is allowed to 
one ox, and some add one sheep to each 
<MU The great principle is, never to 
stock in such a way as to restrict the 
animal in the least degree ; as it is by 
filling themselves quickly and lying 
down much, that the greatest progress 
•o fuMening is made, whether in cattle, 
sheep, or any other sort of animal when 
at grass. Oil the weaker grass lands, a 
much smaller proportion of stock than 
on those of the rich and fertile kind can 
be admitted : not ofteu more than an 
ox and a sheep or two, to two acres or 
two acres and a half. Removing the 
cuttle from one pasture to another, is 
in fattening wtiat should be more 
fre(|aaatiy done than it has been by 
gramra> generally.' . < This, e» -well as 
grfudiig Am «in those pastucet which 
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are sheltered, and Uiereby affording 
warmth for the growth of the grass, con- 
tributes essentially to tlie rapid improvi^- 
ment in their increase of fat. 

Besides the above, there are other^^s* 
terns of feeding and fattening animalSf 
such are those of soiling, (see that ar- 
ticle,) and stall-feeding* The former of 
these modes has been much less at7 
tended to than its utility aiMl import- 
ance appears to demand ; and except in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis is 
comparatively little practised, although 
it has many advantages. 

In the winter fattening of animaUt 
different methods are pursued in dif- 
ferent districts, but the most commop, 
and, perhaps, the most advantageobs 
method is stall-feeding. The substances 
which may be employed in this way are 
very numerous ; the principal of , the 
more succulent kinds are carrots, para* 
nips, potatoes, cabbages, turnips, grains, 
&c. ; and of the more dry sorts, oil-cake, 
oats, barley-meal, rye-flour, bean-meal, 
and other similar materials, with various 
sorts of straw cut into chaff by means of 
machinery. In the application and 
management of these articles, considera- 
ble care is necessary to ensure their full- 
est effect. The art of fattening seems to 
depend in a great degree on regularly 
keeping up the excitement of tne syjs- 
tem by the use oF such rich food as shi^l 
induce a disposition to rest and steen ; 
to this end the food should not onily he 
good, but it is of the greatest ptili^ 
to keep the animals warm, perfect^ 
clean ill tbemselvep, and free from 
kinds of filth ; such care should alsn.tfc 
extended to their sheds, stalls, maqgers, 
troughs, and other places from which 
they ti^ke their food. It appears, also, 
that a combination of moist and dry 
food, in such proportion as to keep tlie 
bowels ill a pioper state, is of great 0*]- 
vantage in promoting the accumuli^tion 
of fat : nor is the vurviug of the 
consideration of trifling importance. 

The business of fattening in tb^^tall 
or the farm-yard, usually coiipii^en^es 
op the decline of the pasture a n^. after- 
grasses, towards the latter end of. Octo- 
ber, aiui continues through the whole 
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KitH the beriiibbg of 
18 made 
cut dry meat, which is in 
genial a mom profitable method than 
olf^vijig xecounie to corn and oil-cake ; 

parsnips, and potatoes, are said 
tfl^nd the highest for these purposes ; 

and turnips have been found 
l^r|pr in their fattening qualities ; the 
are equal to almost any sort of 
mod b this hei^ capable of fat* 

t^ing large cattle. The most general 
Practice is to give these roots without 
any preparation, except that of being 
$Ometiines cut, sliced, or chopped, giv- 
ing only a small proportion at once, 
ibee or four times in the course of the 
day, in cribs or mangers properly con- 
triy<^4 i*or the purpose ; proper supplies 
otcut:Straw in mixture with hay being, 
iirmbst cases, provided and given in the 
iql^lvajU fff such feeds. The propor* 
these different sorts of food that 
ij^auwal will consume in any given 
ttmjej ' eannot be exactly ascertained, as 
ipumb ontisi depend upon circumstances; 
in aome trials, ten stone of carrots per 
day, hare been coosutned by an ox of 
stone, cut chaff or Iwy being given 
in^ addition. 

, .Qf the diy kinds of food in fattening 
c^tie, none is perhaps equal to linseed 
. Lean cattle of the smaller 
have been made perfectly fat with 
trus, substance in eight or ten weeks, 
ithefusual mode of giving it, is to begin 
b^^^mug ^to a beast of a hundred stone 
t|!a. cakes per day, of about six pounds 
eac^|> for six or eight weeks, and then in- 
crease them to three till the animal be- 
CQUM lat : in addition to the cake, from 
a stone t4) a stone of hay in each 
c!a^% The cake is to be broken down 
into small parts, and blended with the 
c|j|aff,or-(Other substances given with it. 
^I^iialover be the nature of the food 
glYf^ to cattle for fattening them, it 
si^uld be regularly given them in 
siifficiip^t quantity and properly varied | 
tl^y ,ahoiUd also be amply provided 
wj[^^ gj|]^ water ; and have litter, so as 
tate^nthani.ticrfiectly -dry and dean. 
.W^ a^vantage^aud disadnuotages of 
cattle AUd to the oxtoot 
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fiequentlj pmefised at present, have ^ 
tracted much public attention. Fat 
meat is unquestionably more nouriahiog 
than lean when eaten by persons in u 
vigorous state of health, and who are 
employed in hard labour. But we can* 
not consider fat meat by any means 
wholebomeor desirable for the sedentary, 
valetudinarian, and dyspeptic. The fat* 
tening of animals, as a source of profit, 
is quite another question : there cun be 
no doubt that fat animals to the farmer 
and butcher are more profitable than 
those which are killed half fat, or lean. 

An indication to fatten in cattle is 
called handling well. Handling cannot 
be easily defined 5 but the skin and 
flesh of cattle when handled should feel 
soft to the touch, somewhat resembling 
that of a mole, but with a little more 
resistance to the finger. The rigid-skin- 
ned animal is always the most difficult 
to fatten. 'Fhe improved short-horned 
breed, besides their mellowness of skifif 
are likewise distinguished by softness 
and silkiness of hair. 

Common salt has been lately recom* 
mended to be mixed with hay, chaff, or 
moistened food, for fattening cattle in 
the following proportions ; to neat cat^ 
tie, four ounces per day, one half to be 
given in the morning, the other in the 
afternoon ;-—to horses the same >tQ 
young heifers two ounces ;-<-to calves 
one ounce per day ; to a sheep two 
ounces per week. See Salt. 

Ox’-eye daisy. See CHRYSANTHEMim. 

Oxslip. See Priurose. 
OX-TONGUE. orPtcrij, a geuui 
of plants, comprising six species, 
tives of Japan, Barlrary, the South tff 
Europe; and one, the hieradodeSi* of 
Common ox-toiigue, found wild iti the. 
borders of our own fields, with 3^iow 
blossoms, closing in most varieties soon 
after noon. It is an agreeable pot4iefb 
while young. ' 

OXALATE, a ^salt formed by u 
union of the oxalic acid with an alkali, 
an earth, or a metal, &e. ; see tbe^iiCRt 
article. 

OXALIC A€1d« an acki fbtttrd ift 

some fruits, and m coatidenible quan-* 

' tity in tba jnice of tbi'acmfii aciiondkt^ 
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or Wood^^rreli mA id the vanetiea of 
rhttberb. It; is most readily procured 
by the action of nitric acid upon sugar, 
and has hence been termed also acid of 
sugar. It may be obtained by intro- 
ducing into a retort four ounces of ni- 
tric acid and one ounce of while sugar ; 
nitric oxide gas is copiously evolved, 
and when the sugar is dissolved, about 
one-third of the acid may be distilled 
over : the contents of the retort are then 
to be emptied into a shallow vessel, and 
iu the course of two or three days an 
abundant crop of white crystals is de- 
posited ; upon further evaporation of 
tiie mother liquor, a second portion 
is obtained. The whole crystalline pro- 
duce is to be re-dissolved in water and 
again crystallized, by which the pure 
acid is obtained. In this way sugar 
yields rather more than half its weight 
of oxalic acid. Thusprocured, the acid is 
in the form of four-sided prisms, trans- 
parent, and of a very acid taste ; they 
dissolve in two parts of water at 60®, and 
in their own weight of When 

carefully dried they fall to powder, and 
lose more than one-third of their weight. 

Oxalate of ammonia is a very useful 
test for the presence of lime. Added to 
any soluble compound of lime, this salt 
produces an insoluble oxalate of lime. 

This acid is used for some purposes in 
the arts, but it is not used medicinally. 
Wben swallowed in large doses it is an 
active poison, and fatal cases are not un- 
freq>uent ; it is sometimes taken by mis- 
take for Epsom salts. The instant that 
the accident is discovered, a quantity of 
powdered chalk did’used in warm water 
should be taken, and vomiting excited 
as speedily as possible ; but the mode of 
treatment xecommended under Aqua 
FoaxiJ, is, upon the whole, the best, 
which see. 

OXIDE, or Oxidum, in chemistry, a 
compound of oxygen and some other 
body in auoh proportion not to pro- 
duce an acid. Oxygen combines with 
bodies in .various proportions, consti- 
tuting a iTiultipUcity of compounds. All 
these cpmpQQ.nds muy be arranged ge- 
under ^ which 

possess. ^th|t ipijipfifliel 4>r acidsi; and 
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those which art defAHitlt 
perties ; the first are called acidsjw 
last oxides. It ia by no tneans pncohih 
mon to find a compound of the s'atDt 
base and oxygen belonging to hoth 
these kinds, according to the propor- 
tion of oxygen which enters into the 
compound. In all such cases, theathalli^ 
proportion of oxygen constitutes ^ 
oxide, the larger the acid. Oxides may, 
therefore, exist under any of the fonhtof 
a concrete substance, a liquid, ora gat: 
as a liquid, water may be taken as ah 
example, which is an oxide of hydrogen’ y 
or in other words, a combination of oxy- 
gen with hydrogen in such a proportioii 
as not to produce an acid. As a gas, ni- 
tric oxide is an example ; and, as a con- 
crete, red lead and innumerable othet 
substances, both natural and artificial, 
may be mentioned. ' 

As oxygen combines with the rpetafs; 
as well as other bodies, in differeor 
proportions, its combinations with the 
metals are distinguished by dHFereiit 
prefixes to the term oxide. Thus the 
protoxide of a metal denotes a edm- 
pound, containing the least quantity df 
oxygen, or the first oxide which the 
metal is capable of forming ; the 
oxide denotes the second oxide of a me- 
tal, or the next larger proportion of 
oxygen with which the metal combinesj; 
and when the metal is combined wfth 

the compound^ if not tickl, is calf^ 
peroxide. I'hesc distinctions bevebeen 
very lately introduced into 
language, and are very appropriate. See 
Oxygen, - 

The oxides are of great imporhmte 
both in medicine and the arts. I^e oair 
chemical and medicinal articles' gent^ 
rally. ^ " 

OXIDATION* Oxygen^, inthesi^e 
of gas, combines with metals and vari- 
ous other bodies, forming numeroit^^ 
compounds : the operation by whW^h' 
this is effe(‘ted is termed oxidatiom' ^ ^ \ 
OXYGEN^ or Oxijge^ium, dfteYdf 
the nvost important agents in cht^itUl'^ 
operations^ is an elasUc fin!d ' 

sipid, eolourieeS) and-inodotboSi^4r6hift- 

tutiag^ about one^osii^of^th^ ' 
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(Df'ffthfrveDilAaion air of the atiaosphere, 
aa4kthat»part aloae which supports re- 
opmtiofi and combustion ; the other 
tiawe parts being nitrogen, wliic'h, when 
iw|imd alone, extinguishes life.See A la, 
AstMospflErRE, AzoTic Gas, and Ni* 
noOEN. 

./fEhis elementary gaseous body may 
be obtained by heating to rednefts in a 
glassTetoit, tlie salt called oxyrauriate of 
pamiih, 100 grains of which yield about 
100 cubical inches of oxygen ; it may 
be colliicted over water in the hy d ro- pneu- 
matic apparatus. See Gas. It is also 
given off from black oxide of manga- 
nese, red oxide of lead, and nitre when 
exposed to a red heat. 

'.The specific gravity of oxygen gas is 
1^, hydrogen being assumed as 1. A 
staaUaaimul confined in it, lives three 
times as long as when confined in the 
same bulk of common air* Alighted 
tsfief, or a burning piece of sulphur, or 
phosf^oras, introduced into this gas, is 
very rapidly consumed with intense ig- 
iiitfon. 

Oxygen probably^ the most abun- 
dant of all natural bodies, and its 
chemical properties are so important 
that u very large part of the science of 
chemistry^ consists in a knowledge of 
the eombinations and agency of this 
body. The two principal sources from 
wbich it is derived are water and air. 
Ip the former it is condensed into a li- 
cpifd form, and combined with about a 
third of its weight of hydrogen ; in the 
latter with nitrogen or azote, and forms 
aomcwhat less than a fourth part of the 
atmosphere. Most of the green parts of 
vigctables while living, yield oxygen 
exposed to the sun’s rays ; of these, 
tbb*^ Igreen conferva of ponds is a re- 
OpEirkabie instance. 

the discovery of oxygen gas, it 
ptm constdeied by Lavottier, and since 
lqp^. 4 iiher chemists, as the univemal sup- 
Mitov ef combustion, but there are very 
ttitmeroao instances, in which oxygen, 
IMUtid wf being solidified, becomes 
|soeoiia during combustion ; and others 
b^wbieb no oxygen is present. Com* 
bullion, 'tharefiart, dmsiot be regarded 
as depoodent upon any peculiar piinci* 
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pie or form of matter, but mult ^ con* 
8i(lered;as a general result of intense 
chemical action. 

Blit, although oxygen is not the.uoi- 
versal supporter of combustion, it^is 
nevertheless, indispensable to the ootost 
common forms of such phenomenaj, at 
well as to animal life > and it appears to 
be the cause, in part at least, of animal 
heat. It hastensi germination. It com- 
bines with a variety of combustible 
bodies, with all the metals, and with 
the greater number of animal and vege- 
table substances. It also is considered 
as the cause of acidity ; from which last 
property the name oxygen is given to it. 

(Oxygen gas has been occasionally 
exhibited in some afi'ections of the lungs, 
but we are not aware that it has ever 
been attended with any permanently' 
good effects. And although animals 
live longer in this gas than in common 
air, yei many circumstances render it 
probable, that the diluted state of oxy- 
gen, ^uch as it exists in atmospheric atr, 
is altogether fitter for animal respiration 
than oxygen gas alone. 

OXYMEL, in pharmacy, a medi- 
cine, composed of honey and vinegar, 
with sometimes other ingredients. 

Oxy muriatic acid» bee Chlorine. 

OXYMURIATES, combinations of 
chlorine with various bases. See Chlo- 
rine. 

OYSTER, or Ostredy a genus of bi- 
valve shell-fish, generally with unequal 
valves and slightly eared ; hinge without 
teeth. One hundred and thirty-six 
species have been enumerated. 

They have been divided into sections 
and sub-sections thus:— valves furuithed 
with ears and radiate; denominated 
scallop. These leap out of the water 
to the distance of half a yard, and open- 
ing the shells, eject the water within 
them ; after which they sink under the 
water and suddenly close the ^shell with 
a loud soap. Tbiaaoetiontssub-dividitd 
as follows : 

Equilateral : ears of the valve equal ; 
forty species, of which the following are 
the chief : 

The Maxima, withe shell about five 

inches long, and fiv^ and a half broad; 
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uf»p«r reddibfa ; found in mo&t 

European seas in large beds ; whence 
they are dredged up and pickled and 
barrelled fur sale. The rosea is middle 
sited, rosy coloured; habitation un- 
known. 

The second subdivision of this section 
has unequal ears, one of them (renerally 
opiate, with spines within ; fifty-four 
species ; the following are the chief : 

The Pallium^ or Ducal mantle ; the 
shell solid, red, varied with brown and 
white ; margin denticulate ; inhabits 
India. The opercuiariSf inhabits the 
Northern seas, generally variegated with 
spots and other marks ; two and a half 
inches long and broad. 

Of this remaining subdivision are 
seven species, with valves more gib- 
bous on one side. 

The next section is rough, and gene- 
rally plated on the outside ; comprising 
the tribe of oysters properly so called. 
It consists of twenty-six species ; those 
which follow are the chief : 

The EduliSy or Common oyster; shell 
nearly orbicular ; one valve flat and 
very entire ; inhabits the European and 
Indian seas ; found largely on our own 
coasts, and affixed to rocks in copious 
beds. Affords a palatable and nutri- 
cious food for most persons ; they are 
best eaten raw. In the month of May 
the oyster, which is hermaphrodite, 
casts its spawn or spat ; in this month 
• the dredgers, by the law of the Admi- 
ralty Court, have liberty to catch oys- 
ters of all kinds and sizes, but after the 
month of Muy it is a felony to carry 
ftway the cultch, or exotic matter to 
whkh they adhere, and punishable to 
take any other oysters, unless such as 
are of the bigness of half a crown. Oys- 
ters sicken after they have spatted ; but 
in June and July begin to recover, and 
in August are perfectly well. When 
the tide fiows, they are said to lie with 
their hollow shell downwards, and when 
it ebbs, they turn on the other side ; they 
do not remove from their place, unlessin 
eoldweatbertofXiTerthemselTeswUhoQze. 

The Dt/ttt)tona, with shell plaited on 
the outside, is mlwut the sbe of the 
common oyster ; {btmd in a fossil state 
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in the calcareous itioautaiua ^gwedent^ 
The parasitica^ has a thin low^f i 

valve convex and thicker, the other 
inhabits the Indian and Atlantic seas; 
and fixes itself to the roots and stumps 
of trees, growing close to, or hunginif 
over water, especially the mango; it? 
varies in form and size, but is often tis 
large as the palm of the hand. 

The last section has the hinge wiIIt 
a perpendicular groove ; of these there 
are nine species ; the following are 
amples ; the pema, with an equivalve, 
obovate, unequal shell ; inhabits the 
Indian and American seas, about two 
and a half inches long, in figure re* 
sembling a ham or gammon of bacon. 
The isognomunif has an equivalve shell, 
with a larger lobe, nearly forming a 
right angle with the hinge ; inhabits 
the Indian ocean and South seas ; from 
five to seven inches long, and about one 
and three quaiters broad in the middle; 
shell black, with a violet mixture, pearly 
within ; very rare. 

Oyster shells consist of alternate* 
layers of carbonate of lime, and an ani- 
mal matter supposed to be coagulated 
albumen. When thrown into a fire they 
emit a great deal of smoke ; the animat 
matter is decomposed, the carbonic acid 
dissipated, and a pure lime remains. 

Oyster shells are antacid, but, as tm 
tbeir unburnt state they are less so than 
chalk, and when burned differ in nothing 
from lime, as an article of the matetiu' 
medica they are of no importance. » 

As a manure, however, in agriculture^ 
they have been lately applied, in a poar*^ 
dered state, with great success. 

OYSTER-CATCHER, Sea^h®, 
or Hoematopus^ a genus of birds, con*i» 
sisting of one species only, the ostrak^ 
guSt with a red bill; scarlet irids; body 
sometimes totally black; frequently 
head, neck, and body above black, 
neatbwhite; inhabits almost eveiy shores 
and is of course found cm the coasts, of 
oar own country ; sixteen and a half 
inches long ; feeds on marine worma 
and insects, but chiefly oysters, aiif 
limpets, which it extracts from ibeebelk 
with great dexterity ; eggs four or 
oliye»yeIlow, with purplish spots. , 
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Ml ulceration fritbrn the 
whieb may arise from various 
faiiMMiy tuch at external violence, ex* 
poaure to cold, irritating jbiibstances, 
Ice. ; and aometimes it arises from sy* 
philttic infection $ and in this case the 
discharge becomes so acrid ati to corrode 
end {Koduce caries in the bones of the 
nose. When the disease is local, astrin* 
gent solutions are most useful, such as 
a decoction of bark, or that mixed with 
alum ; dossils of lint should be dipped 


ill tliese« and introduced into the nos* 
trils three or four times a day ; but 
stronger astringents will be occasionally 
necessary. A blister to the temple has 
sometimes occasionally cured the dis» 
ease. MMien it originates in syphilis, 
attention must be given to the primary 
disorder ; but if the bones be carious, 
till they are removed, no cure can be 
expected. In serious cases a medical at* 
tendsnt should be consulted. 
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PACE, a measure of five feet. 

Paco, See Camel. 

Pmn. See Pleasure. 

PAINT, any colouring matter used 
for painting. We have treated of the 
colours used in painting, under the ar« 
tide CoLouR«MAKiNo ; as, however, 
white*lead, the basis of many paints, is 
extremely detrimental to the health of 
those who either grind it in oil, or use it 
after it is soground, every attempt to su- 
persede the use of so poisonous a sub- 
stance, 4s deserving of consideration. 
The following mixture comes well re- 
commended : Take two quarts of fresh 
diiinmed milk ; six ounces of fresh 
•lacked lime ; four ounces of linseed oil, 
and throe pouiidsof Spanish white. The 
Made must be first introduced into a 
•lone vessel to which should be added 
mieh a proportion of milk as will pro- 
duce a mixture resembling thin cream ; 
newt the oil is to be gradually poured 
in, ihewhole being gently stirred, and 
the remainder of the milk added. The 
Spanish white must next be crumbled 
in, ar scattered on the surface of the 
Said, which it gradually imbibes, and 
at kngih sinks, when the whole should 
bebH^ly agitated. This paint is to be 
applied with a brush in the usual man- 
war : it may be made of various colours 
by the addition of different coUmring 
matartalt, 
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Painter's colic. See Lead. 

PAINTING, oue of the fine arts, 
consisting in the representation of na- 
tural objects visibly, by lines, shades, 
and colours, on a plain surface. It also 
consists in expressing, by the same 
means, conceptions and images of the 
mind, which do not actually exist in any 
of the usual forms of nature. It is an 
art displaying either conjointly or sepa- 
rately, the powers of imagination and 
imitation ; and may be divided into in- 
vention, which regards the original 
thought or conception of the subject; 
and into composition, design, and co- 
louring, which regard the execution of' 
the work. Painting is at once a noble, 
useful, and amusing art, when the ob- 
jects themselves, about which it is em- 
ployed, are noble, useful, and amusing ; 
but this, like most other arts, is liable 
to abuse. There are many pictures in 
existence, which never ought to have 
been painted ; and the artists who pain- 
ted them, hare demonstrated their want 
both of good sense, and of sound mo<f 
rality, in such employment of their 
talents. 

PALATE, in anatomy, the roof of 
the mouth. 

PALES, narrow pieces of wood, 
joined above and below to a rail, to en- 
close gardens, parks, &c. &c. 

The foliowiiig is an excellent paint 
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/or pnles ; any porticm of tar ha 
pound w ith as much Spanish brown as 
It will bear, without bccoininp; too 
.thick j to be applied in a similar iiian^ 
ner to paint : if, however, the mixture 
be warmed, or made hot^ and stirred 
occasionally, it will be found to attach 
itself to the wood more effectually ; the 
colour may be varied by the addition 
of ivory-black, &c. &c. 

PALETTE, a light board, of a 
particular shape, on which a painter 
holds his colour when he paints. 

PALLADIUM, a metal obtained 
from the ore of platinum thus : digest 
the ore of platinum in nitro-rnuriatic 
acid, neutralize the redundant acid by 
soda, throw down the platinum by mu- 
riate of ammonia, and filter j to the 
filtered liquor, add a solution of cjanii- 
ret of mercury ; a yellow flocculcnt 
precipitate is soon deposited, which 
yields palladium on exfiosuie to heat. 
It also exists native in the ore of plati- 
num, in small fibrous grains. 

Palladium is of a dull white colour, 
malleable and ductile ^ its specific gra* 
vity is about 11. It is hard ^ and fuses 
at a temfierature above that required for 
tile fusion of gold. 

PALM, the inner part, or hollow of 
the hand. A measure of length con- 
taining three inches. 

PAl^M, a nanae applied to several 
trees of different genera. For Cab- 
bage-palm, see Cabbage-tree; see 
also Cocoa. 

PALM, the Date, Date-tree, or 
Phosnix^ a genus of trees consisting of 
tiyo species; the calyx t hree- parted ; 
corol three-petalled. Male: anthers li- 
near, four-sided. Female: pistil one ; 
ariipe ovate seed solitary. 

. The FarintferUi is an East Indian 
tre^ with pinnate fronds, longer than 
the trunk. 

The DactyUfera^ with pinnate fronds 
shorter than the trunk, is a native of 
Arabia and Persia. The trunk rises 
to sixty, eighty, or a hundred feet high ^ 
the stalks are generally full of ragged 
knots, which are tlie vestiges of the de- 
cayed fronds. The trunk of these trees 
is not solid, but the centre filled with 
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pith, nronmi which is a, tough. bitlc,^full 
of strong fibres while young, but aethe 
tree grows old, this bark hardens, and 
becomes woody 5 to it the fronds are 
closely joined ; these, when grown to a 
size for beiinng fruit, are six of eight 
feet long, and may be termed branches, 
for the tree has no other : these have 
narrow long pinnsB, set alternately on 
their whole length. It is necessary fpr 
fructification, that mule and ' female 
trees grow near together. The fruit is 
an oblong berry, with a thick pulp in- 
closing a hard oblong drupe, with a 
deep furrow rumiiiig longitudinally j 
the bunches of fruit are sometimes ve- 
ry large ; it is the dales of tlie shops, 
which are brought to this country from 
the Levant. 

The cultivation of this tree has been 
tried in Jamaica, but it does not flourish. 
Nor does it succeed well either in 
France or Spain. In our own country, 
the tree is sometimes raised from fo- 
reign seeds, as a green* house plant, but 
it never produces either fruit or flower. 

Although the date-tree grows eveiy 
where on the northern coasts of Africa, 
it is seldom carefully cultivated beyond 
Mount Atlas, the heat not being suffi- 
cient to bring the fruit to maturity. To 
the inhabitants of that part of Zaara, 
near Mount Atlas, the date- tree sup- 
plies the place of corn. There is scarce^ 
ly any part of this tree which is uot 
useful. The wood is used for build- 
ing and instruments of husbandry ; the 
bark affords an edible substance called 
the marrow of the date ; the leaves are 
also eaten when young ; the old leaves 
are used for mats and other articles 
and the young shoots are used for tnakr 
tng ropes. 

A milky juice is also obtained from 
this tree, by incision, which is refresh- 
ing and agreeable ; the male flowers are 
also eaten. 

A considerable trade is carried on in 
dates, in the interior of Africa, and 
large quantities are exported to France 
and Italy. The crop is gathered to- 
w'ardb the end of November. 

This tree exhibits great variety iu 
fruit, size, quality, and colour; twenty, 
3 L . _ 
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^iffereDt kinds have been eimrneruted. 
Perhaps no tree whatever, is used for 
so many and valuable purposes as the 
date-tree : even the stones are given to 
camels and sheep as food. 

Another genus of trees, called Date- 
PALM, Date - plum, or Diospyrus^ 
consisting of eight species, chiefly na- 
tives of the East Indies, has been de- 
scribed, of which the two following 
are most worthy of note : The lotuSy 
having the surface of its leaves of dif- 
ferent colours, IS found in Africa and 
Italy, in which last country* it grows 
thirty feet high. The yirginianum, 
Pitchumcn, Pishonian, or Persimen 
plum, is a native of Virginia, rising to 
twelve or fourteen feet high. Both 
species may be cultivated from seeds 
in our gardens, though most successful 
in our green-houses, or moderate hot- 
beds ; and if gradually inured to our 
climate, when young plants, will ulti- 
mately endure all its varieties. 

PALM, the Fan, or Corypha, a ge- 
nus consisting of two species, natives 
of the East Indies, and the Moluccas, 
as follow : the umbraculiferay or Um- 
brella-tree, with a straight stem, and as 
tall as a ship’s mast, ; leaves the largest 
of all vegetables, one being able to 
cover twenty men 3 each when dry be- 
comes folded like a fan 3 blossoms yel- 
low, with a strong smell. The pith of 
the trunk is beaten into a kind of flow- 
er, and baked into cakes ; the plums, 
or fruit, have a pleasant flavour, and 
are much esteemed by the natives. The 
leaves serve also for covering houses, 
and for writing upon 3 most of the 
books shown in Europe, for the Egyp- 
tian papyrus, are made from the leaves 
of this palm. The rotundifolia is the 
other species. 

PALM, the Dwarf, Palmetto, or 
Chamterops, a genus in botany, having 
a three- parted calyx, petals three, sta- 
mens six, pistils three, drupe three, one- 
sided ; it consists of three species, na- 
tives of the south of Europe, «Tapan, 
and Cochin-China. 

PALM - OIL, a butyraceous oil 
usually imported from the coast of 
Guinea, and said to be the produc* 
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tion of the cocos butyracea, a species of 
palm, native of the Brasil. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful. It is eaten by the 
inhabitants of the warmer parts of 
Africa instead of butter. In this coun- 
try it is used as an emollient in some 
few ointments, &c., but we think from 
its soon becoming rancid, as well as 
from its very slight medicinal qualities, 
that it ought no longer to form an ar- 
ticle of the materia medica. It is oc- 
casionally used, we believe, by soap- 
boilers. 

Palpitation of the heart. See Heart, 

PALSY, or Paralysis, a disease dis- 
tinguished by a loss or diminution of 
the power of voluntary motion, and of 
nervous energy, affecting certain parts 
of the body, and often accompanied 
with drowsiness. It is sometimes con- 
fined to a particular part, but it more 
usually happens that one entire side of 
the body, from the head downwards, is 
affected. When one half of the body 
is affected longitudinally on one side, 
it is termed hemiplegia ; when trans- 
versely, as both legs and thighs, it is 
termed paraplegia. This disease is al- 
so symptomatic of several diseases, as 
worms, scrofula, syphilis, poisons, &c. 

It may arise from various causes ; 
from apoplexy 3 immoderate use of in- 
toxicating liquors 3 excessive indulgence 
in sexual gratifleation ; by ligatures on 
some of the leading nerves 3 poisons, 
particularly the poison of lead 3 in a 
word, whatever has a tendency unduly 
to exhaust the irritability, or excitabi- 
lity of the system, may produce this 
disease. 

It usually comes on with a sudden 
and immediate loss of the motion and 
sensibility of the parts ; but, in a few 
instances, it is preceded by a numb- 
ness, coldness, and paleness, and some- 
times by slight convulsive twitches. 
When the head is much affected, the 
eye and mouth is drawn on one side, 
the memory and judgment much im- 
paired, and the speech indistinct and 
incoherent. If it affects the extremi- 
ties, and is of long duration, with the 
loss of motion and sensibility, there it. 
also a considerable ffaccidity and wast- 
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mg away in the muscles of the parts af. 
fected. When it attacks any vital part, 
such as the brain, heart, or lungs, it 
soon terminates fatally. AVhen it arises 
from injuries done to the spinal marrow, 
it is usually incurable; and in an ad- 
vanced period of life, the prognostics are 
much against its removal. 

The cure must be attempted by re- 
moving, as far as possible, any com- 
pressing causes, and to rouse gradually, 
the torpid portion of the nervous sys- 
tem. It may sometimes be proper, where 
the attack is sudden, the disease ori- 
ginating in the bead, with great deter- 
mination of blood to that part, particu- 
larly if in a plethoric habit, to open the 
temporal artery , or jugular vein, and 
exhibit ruj'ping glasses to the neck, and 
give also active purges. But where 
the patient is advanced in life, and of a 
debilitated constitution, regular evacu- 
ations from tlie bowels, and blisters to 
the nape of the neck, with stimulant 
diaphoretics, as ainiiioiiia, guaiacum, 
&c. in moderate doses, and regularly 
persevered m, promise the most relief. 
Various local means of increasing the 
circulation, and exciting the nervous 
energy in the afi’ected parts, may be 
employed with decided benefit; such 
are mustard poultices, an embrocation 
of horse - radish ; fomentations ; the 
vapour bath ; electricity ; galvanism 5 
and a variety of stimulant, rubefacient, 
and even blistering applications, may 
materially assist the recovery. A sti- 
mulant diet, and the internal use of 
stimulant medicines, such as ammonia, 
the bark, &c. according to circum- 
stances, with warm clothing, will, in 
most cases of palsy, be absolutely ne- 
ve^sary. The best medical advice wbicli 
can be had, will not, of course, be ne- 
glected. 

PALSY in Horses, is more common- 
ly partial than total. It is often a symp- 
tom of apoplexy, and is then to be treat- 
ed accordingly. In paralytic uffections of 
limbs, blistering the part is the best 
remedy. Horses which are kept out in 
cold wet weather, are sometimes seized 
with a numbness of the limbs, but this 
ii difTerent from palsy, and is soon re- 
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moved by placing them in a warm situ- 
ation. See Apoplexy. 

PANADA, bread boiled in water, 
to the consistence of a pap. Dry and 
well baked biscuits soaked, are the 
best for this purpose. 

PANCAKE, a cake made of flour 
and other ingredients, and baked in a 
frying pan. Perhaps a more unwhole- 
some dish than this, for the dyspeptic 
and valetudinarian, can scarcely be pre- 
pared. 

PANCREAS, or Sweet-bread, in 
anatomy, is a large gland of the saliva- 
ry kind, of a long figure, compared to 
a dog’s tongue ; it lies across the up- 
per and back part of the abdomen, un- 
der the stomach. Its use is to secrete a 
juice called the pancreatic juice, which 
appears to be similar in its properties 
to saliva, and together with the bde, 
helps to complete the digestion of the 
aliment, and renders it fit to enter the 
lacteals. It has a duct, called the pan- 
creatic duct, which is white and small, 
and runs through the middle of it, to- 
wards the duodenum, into which it 
pours its contents by an opening com- 
mon to it, and to the ductus communis 
choledoch us. 

PANGOLIN, or Manis, a genus of 
animals, consisting of two species, dis- 
tinguished by a round extensile tongue; 
toothless ; mouth narrowed into a snout ; 
body covered above with moveable bony 
scales. 

The Pentadactyla, or Short-tailed 
manis, is in length from six to eight 
feet including the tail ; inhabits Guinea, 
China, and India ; when irritated cn cts 
its scales ; when attacked rolls up ; feeds 
on ants and other insects. From the 
strength of its scales it is able, when 
rolled up, to resist the attack of the 
leopard ; and )>y twisting its scales lound 
the trunk of the elephant, it is said to 
destroy this bulky animal. 

The Tvlradaclyla^ or l.oiig-taiied 
nianis, is su})j)o>ed to be a n.ihve of 
Guinea, length of tlie body about foui- 
teeii inches, tail more than three (eet. 

These animals approaen very near n..' 
genus of lizurd&. 

PANIC-GRASS, or Panki - 

3 L i 
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nus of plants, having the calyx three 
valved, one- flowered j the third valve 
very small j seed invested with the per- 
manent hardened coroL Eighty-two 
species scattered over the globe, of which 
four are common to ourown corn-fields; 
of these, some arc spiked, others panicled* 
Those common to our own fields are the 
following : 

The ter/ia7/afww,with whorledjspike, 
and diffuse culms, found in corn fields ; 
the ervs ^alliy with spike doubly com- 
}»ound, i'oiind in our wet fields ^ ano- 
ther variety* with the awns ten times as 
long as the glumes 3 — i\\t sanguinale^ 
having finger-like spikes, found also m 
onr corn- fields ; — the dactylon, with 
liiiger-like spikes and creeping roots, 
is found on our sandy shores. 

The two following are deserving par- 
ticular notice : 

The7ta/icttw, with a compound spike, 
culm simple; leaves alternate, flat, 
striate, reflecte<l. It is from this plant 
the Italians obtain their milleUseed, 
whence its specific name ; a native of 
the Indies. 

The Miliaceuniy or Millet panic, has 
a loose, flaccid panicle ; leaves with 
hairy or glabrous sheaths ; glumes mu- 
croiiate, nerved 3 culm chanelled, 
branched, leafy. The seeds are the 
common millet seeds of the shops. The 
plant is indigenous to India. 

Millet seeds makean occasional variety 
of pudding, but they do not require any 
particular notice. 

PANICLE, in botany, a fructifica- 
tion, or species of inflorescence, in which 
tlie flowers or fruits are scattered on pe- 
duncles variously subdivided 3 as on oats 
and some grasses. 

PANORPHA, a genus of insects, 
comprehending nine species, scattered 
over the globe; the communis only is 
indigenous to our own country ; its 
wings are of equal length, spotted with 
black and transparent ; body longest ; 
frequent in meadows during the early 
part of summer. The coa is a native 
of the (ireck islands ; larger than the 
preceding, its wingsare beautifully spot- 
ted wMth brown and yellow. 

Pansy, See VlOLET. 
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Pantaloons. See Breeches. 

Panther, See Cat. 

PA PA W TREE, or Carica^ a genus 
consisting of two species, both natives 
of India : the papaya^ and the posoposa. 
The fruit of the female papaya, called 
papaw, is boiled by the Hindoos for food, 
and has the flavour of pompion. The 
buds of the flowers are preserved as a 
sweetmeat, and the long fruit is often 
pickled like mangoes. 

Both species are propagated by seeds 
procured from their native climate. 
l"hey should be sown in a hot bed early 
in the spring, and when the plants are 
about two inches high, each should be 
transplanted into a separate pot, filled 
with light, loamy earth, and plunged 
into a hot bed of tanner’s bark, care- 
fully shading them from the sun till 
they have taken root, after which they 
must be treated in the same manner as 
other tender exotics. They should have 
very little water ; but in the summer the 
watering should be often repeated. In 
three years, by good management, they 
will produce flowers and fruit in great 
perfection. As they grow to eighteen 
or twenty feet high, the stove must be 
contrived so as to receive them, 

PAPER, a thin, flexible leaf, usually 
white, artificially prepared from many 
vegetable substances, chiefly to write 
upon with ink. 

The art of making paper, as at pre- 
sent practised, is not of a very ancient 
date. Paper made from linen rags ap- 
pears to have been first used in Europe 
towards the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 

The ancients used successively palm- 
tree leaves, table books of wax, ivory, 
and lead ; linen and cotton cloths, in- 
testines or skins of different animals, the 
inner bark of plants ; and in some places 
and ages the skins of fishes, the in- 
testines of serpents and the back of tor- 
toises, for the reception of the thoughts 
by writing. 

A variety of plants have been used 
for paper in former ages ; hence arose 
the terras codex, liber, folium, tabula, 
^c. ; and although, in Europe, all these 
disappeared upon the introduction of 
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the payriis and parchment ; yet in gome 
countries the use of them remains to this 
day. In Ceylon for. instance, they write 
on the leaves of the tallipot ; and the 
Bramin MSS. in the Tulinga language, 
sent to Oxford from Madras, are written 
on leaves of plants. 

The paper long used by the Greeks 
and Romans, was made of the leaves of 
an aquatic plant called papyrus, whence 
the name paper. The paper of the 
Chinese is of various kinds ; some is 
from the bark of trees, especially the 
innlherry and the elm, but chiefly fiom 
the bamboo and cotton. 

The paper, however, which is now 
most commonly and generally used, is 
made from linen rags ; that is, from 
shirts and other linen when worn thread- 
bare ; and latterly, indeed, from the in- 
creased use of calico as an article of 
clothing, cotton rags are become al- 
most of as much importance as linen 
rags, and should have equal care devoted 
to their preservation for the manufacture 
of this useful and invaluable article. 

The first thing to be done in the ma- 
nufacture of paper, is to put the rags 
into a machine or cylinder, formed of 
wire, which is made to turn round with 
great velocity, to whirl out the dust ; 
they are then sorted according to their 
difieient qualities ; after which they are 
put into a large cistern or trough, per- 
forated with holes, through which a 
stream of clear water constantly flows. 
In thiscistern is placed a cylinder about 
two feet long, set thick with rows of iron 
spikes. The cylinder is made to whirl 
round with inconc*eivahle rapidity, and 
with the iron teeth rends and tears the 
cloth to atoms, till, with the assistance 
of the water it is reduced to a thin pulp. 
By the same process all the impurities 
nr’e cleared away, and it is restored to 
its original whiteness. This fine pulp 
IS next [)ut into a copper of warm 

ater, and here it becomes the substance 
of paper and ready for the mould ; for 
'' hich purpose it is conveyed to the vat. 
1 his vat is made of wood, generally 
about five feet broad and two or three 
feet deep. It is kept to a proper tem- 
perature by meant of a charcoal fire. 
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The mould is composed of many wires 
set in a frame close together, and of 
another moveable frame equal in size 
to the sheet of paper to be made. These 
wires are disposed in the shape of the fi- 
gure which is discovered in a .sheet of 
paper when held up to the light. The 
workman holds the frame in both his 
hands, plunges it horizontally into the 
tub, and takes it up quickly j the water 
runs away between the wires, and there 
remains nothing but the beaten pulp in 
a thin coat, which forms the sheet of 
paper. 

Another person, called the coucher^ 
receives the mould, and places the sheet 
of paper on a pelt, or woollen cloth, 
during which the workman makes ano- 
ther sheet. The workmen proceed in 
this manner, laying alternately a sheet 
and a felt till they have made six quirt^s 
of paper, which are called a post ; when 
the last sheet of the post is covered with 
the last felt, the workmen employed 
about the vat, unite and submit the 
whole heap to the action of a press. After 
this operation, another person separates 
the sheets of paper from the felts, lay- 
ing them in a heap ; and several of these 
heaps collected together are again put 
under the press. They are turned and 
pressed several times, and then the sheets 
are hung up three or four together on 
lines to dry. 

The paper is now to be sizei, because 
in its present state it will not bear the 
ink. The size is made of shreds and 
pairings collected from the tanners, 
curriers, and parchment makers 5 and 
immediately before the operation a cer- 
tain quantity of alum is added to it. 
The workman then takes a handful of 
the sheets, smoothed and rendered as 
supple as possible, and dips them into 
the vessel containing the size ; and whtMi 
he has finished ten or a dozen of these 
handfuls, they are submitted to the 
action of the press ; the superfluous size 
is carried hack to the vessel by means of 
a small pipe. The paper is now ready 
to be hung sheet by sheet on lines to 
dry. When it is sufficiently dry, it is 
carried to the finishing room, where it is 
pressed, selected, examined, folded. 
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nadt up into quires, and fiaally into 
reagns. It is here submitted twice to 
the press; first when it is at its full 
size, and secondly, after it is folded. 

Every qui>e of paper consists of 
twenty-four or tw^enty- five sheets; the 
larger number refers to paper made use 
of in printing; and each ream contains 
twenty quire. In the manufacture many 
sheets are damaged ; these, in sorting, 
are put together, and two of the worst 
quires, containing only about twenty 
blieets, are placed on the outsides of the 
ream, and are called outside quires. 
The reams are tied up in wrappers made 
of the settling of the vat, and they are 
then fit for sale. 

'fhe proc'ess of paper making takes 
about three weeks. 

The greatest modern improvement in 
paper-making is the bleaching of the 
rags. This is conducted by diflerent 
methods, either by bleaching them im- 
mediately after they are sorted m the 
half stufl', that is, after they have been 
once ground in the washing engine, or 
while they are in the engine. For the 
first of these methods, Mr. Campbell 
obtained a patent in the year 1792. It 
Goiwists in a chamber, which must be 
air tight, into which the rags are intro- 
duced ; and with proper retorts, con. 
taining a mixture of manganese, sea 
salt, and sulphuric acid heated to a cer- 
tain extent, a gas will be discharged 
from the mixture, which destroys all the 
colour that the rags may contain. 

Another important alteration has been 
recently made in this manufacture, by 
the adoption of machinery for fabri- 
cating it from the pulp, and at one ope- 
ration pressing it between the pelts, 
and rendering it fit for a second pres- 
sure, by which an immense saving of 
labour is made, and the quality of the 
paper: Messrs. Foudriniers have, or 
had, a patent for these machines. 

i^iper has been occasionally made of 
straw and other materials not commonly 
in use ; and Mr. K OOP, in 1820, obtained 
a patent for straw-paper ; but the use 
of this article is not become common. 

The last improvement we can notice 
in the manufacture of paper is^ by 
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Messrs. T. OiLPiN and Co. on thtJ 
Brandywine, North America, who have 
invented a machine, which makes paper 
of a greater breadth than any made in 
America, and of any lenirth in one con- 
tinued unbroken succession of fine or 
coarse materials, regulated at pleasure 
to a greater or less thickness. 

Wove, or woven pa[ier, is made in 
moulds, the wires of which are exceed- 
ingly fine, of equal thickness, and woven 
or latticed one within another. The 
marks, therefore, of these are easily 
pressed out so as to be scarcely visible. 

Blotting paper, and paper used for fil- 
tering fluids, is paper not sized, into 
wbicli therefore, the ink readily sinks. 
The best filtering paper is made of 
woollen rags chosen for the purpose. 

Pasteboard is made in a similar way 
to that of paper; and when it is wanted 
very thick, it is made by having sheets 
pasted one upon another. There is, 
however, a kind of thick pasteboard, 
called mill-board, used for the covers 
of hooks, which is made at once. It is 
composed, like brown paper, of very 
coarse rags, old ropes, &c. 

Paper is subject to heavy excise du- 
ties, the particulars of which we have not 
room to enumerate ; and the manufac- 
turer must take out an annual license. 

PAPER-HANGINGS, those papers 
which have various figures, &c. printed 
or painted on them for the decoration 
of the walls of rooms, &c. 

There are three modes of colouring 
aper hangings. The first is effected 
y printing on the colours ; the second 
by using tlie stencil ; and the third by 
laying them on with a pencil as in other 
kinds of paintings. When the colours 
are laid on by printing, the impression 
is made by wooden prints, which are 
cut in such a manner, that the figure to 
be expressed is made to project from 
the surface by cutting away all the other 
part ; and this being cliarged with the 
colours, tempered with their proper ve- 
hicle, by letting it gently down on the 
block on which the colour is previously 
spread, conveys it from thence to the 
ground of the paper, on which it is made 
to fall more forcibly by means of 
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weight and the effect of the aim of the 
person who uses the print. There must 
be as many separate prints as there are 
colours to be printed. 

Stenciling the colours is performed 
thus : the figure which all the parts of 
any particular colour make in the de- 
sign to be painted, is to be cut out in a 
piece of leather or oil cloth, (sucli pieces 
of leather or oil cloth being called 
stencils ;) these being laid flat on the 
sheets of paper to be printed, spread on 
a table or floor, are to be rubbed over 
with the colour pro[)erly tempered by 
means of a large brush ; the colour 
passing over the whole is cons<*quci)tly 
spread on those pnrts oidy <d’ the paper 
where the cloth or leather is cut away. 
Stenciling found, however, not to be 
so exact as painting. 

Penciling is only used in the case of 
nicer work. It is performed in the same 
manner as other paintings in water or 
varnish. 

When figures are made with what is 
called flock, tlie paper designed for re- 
ceiving it is first prepared with a var- 
nish ground of the figures designed, with 
some proper colour, or by that of the 
paper itself. 1'lie flock is strewed over 
the [>aper, which is compressed by a 
board, and after it is dry, the flock is 
to be brushed off with a soft brush from 
the unvarnished part of the paper, leav- 
ing the figures as desired. The flock 
is prepared by cutting woollen rags by 
the hand by means of a large bill or 
chopping knife. 

Mr. John Middleton cornmmiicaled 
some improvements in the printing of 
paper a few years ago to the Society of 
Arts, but we cannot transcribe them. 

An imitiitinn of paper-hangings^ by 
stenciling the colours at once on the 
naked wall, has latterly been adopted, 
and when no very great nicety of colour- 
ing is dcsiicd it answeis the purpose 
tolerably well. The wall is previously 
covered with the giound desired, and 
the several cohnirs are laid on at dif- 
ferent intei vals after each has respectively 
become di). The patterns for sucli 
stenciling arc common I v ( ut in paste- 
board ; tile most conveinent size is about 
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twelve or fifteen inches square ; of course 
great care should be taken that the 
edges of the pattern should be such as, 
on every removal, to correspond exactly. 
In the preparation of the colours for all 
sorts of paper-hangings, and their imi- 
tations in stencil, great care and nicety 
are required. See Colour-Making, 
PAPIER MACHfe, a substance 
made of the cuttings of white or brown 
paper, boded in water, and beaten in a 
mortar, till they are reduced to a kind 
of paste, and then boiled with a solu- 
tion of gum Arabic, or of size, to give 
tenacity to the paste, which is after- 
wards formed into difierent toys, &c. 
by pressing it in oiled moulds. When 
dry it is done over with a mixture of 
size and lamp-black, and afterwards 
varnisiied. 

PAPJLLjE, in anatomy, the fine 
terminations of the nerves on the tongue, 
skin, &c. 

PAPULAil, or Papulous Erup- 
tions, in medicine, very small and 
pointed elevations of the skin, with r\\ 
inflamed base, not containing any fluid, 
nor temlmg to suppuration. 

Papyrus, See Cyper-grass, and 
Papeu. 

PARACENTESIS, the operation 
of tapping, to evacuate the water in 
dropsy. 

PARADISE, Bird or, or Paradi- 
sea^ a genus of birds consisting of 
twelve species, having the bill covered 
with a belt of downy feathers at the 
base j feathers of the sides very long ; 
two of the tail feathers naked ; inhabi- 
tants of New Guinea, the Papuan is- 
lands, or islands of the Indian ocean. 
The following are the chief : 

The A pod a, or Greater paradise 
bird, IS of a chesmit colour j neck be- 
neath green gold ; feathers on the sides 
longer than the body j two middle tail 
feathers long, bristly. Another variety 
of a smaller hize. Inhabits the islands 
near New Guinea ; feeds on moths and 
butterflies^ flies in flocks with a leader 
at the liead, all making a noise like the 
thrush. 

The strangest tales were formerly 
told of this bird. The most remarkabh 
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faatures'of »f are about forty or fifty 
Jong feathers, which spring from each 
side below the wing, and, mingling with 
those of the tail, augment the apparent 
size of the animal, without adding hard- 
ly any thing to its weiglit. It is about 
the size of the thrush, but its feathers 
make it appear much larger. In some 
parts of India the feathers fetch a great 
price, being worn as ornaments of dress, 
both for their lightness and lustre. 

The Regiay or King of the birds of 
paradise, is a chesnut purple, beneath 
whitish; a green gold band on the 
breast ; inhabits the same countries as 
the last; from five to seven inches long ; 
solitary. 

The Trisfhy or Grakle bird of Para- 
dise, has a triangular naked space liehind 
the eyes ; head and neck brown ; body 
broivnish ; nine and a half inches long.; 
inhabits the Philipfiine hlaiids; easily 
docile, and imitative. 

Paradise tree. See Plantain trke. 

Paralysis, See Palsy. 

PAJlAMKCiUM,a genus of worms 
consisting of seven species, invisible to 
the naked eye; simple, pel I ncnl , flat- 
tened oblong, found clm fly in stai»imiit 
waters or infusions; one in salt water. 
The aureliOi chrysalisy and aentum are 
the chief. 

PARAPHIMOSIS. AVhenthe 
praeputium cannot be retracted beyond 
the glans, the disorder is called phimo- 
sis 9 and when retracted and cannot be 
drawn over the glans again, it is termed 
paraphimosis. Thes" are generally re- 
moved by emollient cataplasms, or mer- 
curial ointment applied to the part; 
and emetics and brisk purgatives; 
someti mes an emolieut or satu rni ne lotion 
will be necessary to be introduced be- 
tween the glands and the pra^piitium 
to keep the parrs clean, and prevent the 
matter from corroding. When the dis- 
ease is obstinate, medical advice must 
be obtained. See Gonoruiicea. 

PARAPHRENH IS, or inflain- 
mation of the diaphragm, is sometimes 
mistaken for a cornpiaint of the sto- 
mach, kidneys, colon, liver, or pancreas. 
It is distinguished by a continual fever, 
pain, greatly increased by breathing or 
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conginng ; a sensation of fulness m the 
stomach, and nausea; a quick, smalt, 
suffocative res[)iration ; constant deli- 
rium, difficult swallowing of solids, 
convulsions, and hiccup. It is always 
extremely dangerous, and therefore the 
best medical advice should at once be 
had. Bleeding, and other evacuations, 
as mentioned under fever and inflam- 
mation of the lungs, must be adopted. 
See those articles. 

PARASITIC, a term in zoology ap- 
plied to those animals which receive 
their nourishment in or from the bodies 
of others, as worms, polypes, &c. In 
botany it is applied to plants which 
grow on some other plant, and not on 
the ground, as inisletoe, &c. &e. 

PARCHMENT, in commerce, the 
skin of sheep or goats, prepared after 
such a manner as to render it proper 
for writing upon, covering hooks, &c. 
The mannfactnre of parchment is be- 
gun by the skinner, and tiiiished by the 
parchment maker. The skin having 
been stripped of its wool, and placed 
in the lime pit, as mentioned under the 
article leather, the skinner stretches 
it on a kind of frame, and pares off the 
flesh with an iron instiument; after 
which it IS moistened with a rag, and 
powdered chaik being spread over, it is 
rubbed with a pumice-stone to scour 
off the flesh ; the iron instrument is 
then passed over it as before, and then 
it is again rubbed with the pumice- 
stone without chalk; the iron instru- 
ment is then a third time passed over it ; 
the flesh side being thus prepared, the 
wool sifle IS treated with the iron in the 
same manner. It is then stretched on 
a tight frame, and scraped again ; and 
after sundry similar processes it is hand- 
ed over to tlie parchment-'niaker, who 
fiist, while it is dry, pares it on a sum- 
mer, wiiich is a calf-skin stretched in a 
fiHine, with a sharper instrument than 
that used by the skinner. It is after- 
wards made smooth by pumice-stone, 
oil a bench covered with a sack stuffed 
with flocks, by which process it becomes 
fit for use. The parings are used for 
making glue, size, &c. 

Vellum, is parchment made of the 
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skins of abortives, or at least sucking 
calves ; it is prepared in the same man- 
ner as parchment, except in not being 
passed through the lime-pit. 

A Mr. Hitchcock, some years since, 
obtained a patent for converting old 
skins of parchment or vellum into lea- 
ther, But we do not think his process 
has been much attended to. 

PARDON, a term in very common 
use among mankind, implying a remis- 
sion of some penalty or crime whicii is 
justly due. The power of pardoning 
in this country, and in most monarchi- 
cal states, resides in the king. All 
pardons must be under the great seal. 
The effect of a pardon, for a criminal 
offence is, to make the oftender a new 
man ; to acquit him of ail penalties and 
forfeitures annexed to the offence, and 
to give him a new credit and capacity. 
^^'e cannot, certainly, as the laws now 
are, object to the exercise of the power 
of paidoning; but it would be surely 
\vl^er to make o-ur laws more humane, 
tlian to lisk the exercise of such a pow- 
er, which, from its very nature, must 
often be exercised partially and un- 
cqnallv. 

PA RENCHYMA, in anatomy, the 
s[>t)ugy and (cellular sulistance that con- 
nects parts together. It is now only ap- 
})lied to the connecting medium of the 
substance of the lungs. Parenchyma 
is applied, in botany, to the fleshy sub- 
stance which lies witliin the cellular 
membrane, and surrounds the pith of 
plants. 

PAREIRA BRAVA, the root of a 
species of CisSAMpHLos, a genus of 
plants consisting of five species, natives 
of the West Indies and the Cape. The 
imreira, affords the root found in "^the 
•shops nncier the name of pareira brava, 
which has been lecoinmeiHled in siip- 
press-ions of urine and calculous com- 
plaint*;, but it is little known in this 
country. The root of the caaptha, 
aiiotlur spec I (s of eissainpclos, is said 
to bo an antidote against the bite of ve- 
nomous serpents : the last is a native of 
Jamaica ; the first of Brazil, 

parent, a term of relation ap- 
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plied to those persons from whom we 
derive our temporal existence. 

The moral duties of parents towards 
their offspring are so great and impor- 
tant, so big with consequences to the 
future man, that it is impossible to speak 
of them ill terms too strongly. Their 
unwearied care and assiduity ; their pa- 
tience, forbearance, and kindness ; their 
firmness, moderation, and temper, must 
ail be 111 incessant activity if they de- 
sire their children to become good and 
virtuous beings j and most of all must 
parents take especial care that their own 
conduct is in accordance with those 
precepts which they desire that their 
children should follow : for a discrepan- 
cy between them cannot fail of being 
extensively mischievous to the young 
mind. 

In this country, by the 43 Eliz. c. 2 . 
the father and mother, and also the 
giandsire and grandmother, of feeble 
and poor descendants, art obliged to 
support them at their own expense, pro- 
vided they be able, in such manner as 
shall be directed by the quarter sesbioiis. 
And, by another statute, if a man ab- 
sconds, and desert his children, the 
<*hiirchwardens and overseers of his pa- 
rish may seize his property, and dispose 
of it for tlieir relief ^ he is moreover 
liable to imprisonment for such deser- 
tion. 

In this country the parent lias certain 
control over his children before they ar- 
rive at the age of twenty-one years ; the 
chief is, that a child cannot contract 
marriage before that period without tlie 
father’s consent; but in consequence 
of the ease with which a tf mfiorary re- 
sidence is obtained, this is frequently 
evaded by the publication of banns. 

PARIETAL BONES, in anatomy, 
two arciied, and somewhat quadrangu- 
lar bones, situated one on each side of 
the superior part of the cranium 5 each 
of these bones form an irregular si^uare. 
See Skull. 

PARING, in farriery, an operation 
performed on a horse’s foot, with a view 
to adapt it to the shoe. In performing 
thia operation, moie judgment and skill 
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are necessary than is commonly suppo- 
sed, Paring should never be perform- 
ed unless ihc horny sole is uneven : 
for as shoes are designed to preserve the 
feet} so also is the horny sole ^ and it 
would be truly absurd to remove that 
which is 80 well adapted for the pur- 
pose. 

PARING and BUR^IING, are ope- 
rations which may be practised in agri- 
culture with great success, and are 
greatly to he preferred to every other 
method for bringing barren land into 
cultivation, where the turf will produce 
an adequate quantity of ashes. Expe- 
rience has firoved that they are much 
le^s expensive than clearing the land by 
tillage, produce much better crops, 
and leave the land in a better state for 
cultivation. But when the ground is 
(It^hcicnt in vegetable matter, or if it be 
full of stones and rocks, or covered 
with wood, oilier means must be resort- 
ed to. See UuuNiNO. 

IM RIS, Hei h-Paris, or True-love, 
a genus consisting of one species only, 
the iiuadrifoUuy indigenous to the woods 
of our own country : the calyx i? four- 
leaved, the petals four ; berry, superior 
four celled. The colour and smell of 
this plant indicate narcotic powers. The 
leaves and berries are said to be cfBca- 
cious in the cure of hooping cough, 
acting like opium. The root is emetic • 
but it is a dangerous medicine, unknown 
ill present practice, 

Par’xs^ plaster of. See Plaster of 
Paius. 

PARK, an extensive tract of ground 
enclosed with wall or paling, well varie- 
gated with wood and water, for the sup- 
port of cattle, and preservation of deer 
and game. It becomes a park by cus- 
tom, or by the king’s grant. There arc 
many parks iii possession of the crown, 
as nell u.s of opulent individuals, of all 
wliicli Windsor great park is the largest 
in the kingdom. 

Eor the paVing of parks see Yencr. 

PARKINSONIA, in botany, a ge- 
nus consisting of one .species, an Ameri- 
can tree, growing to the height of twen- 
ty ftet, with piickly branches: long 
linear, pinnate leaves, and yellow flow- 
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era on slender branches, of a most de- 
lightful scent. 

PARLIAMENT, the grand assem- 
bly of the three estates of this kingdoru, 
summoned together by the king’s au- 
thority, to consider of matters relating 
to the public welfare. 

The power of parliament is so trans- 
cendent and absolute, that it cannot 
be confined either for causes or per- 
sons, within any bounds. It is the 
legislative branch of the bupreine pow- 
er in Great Britain, consisting of the 
King; the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, commonly called the House of 
Peers; and the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, representatives of the great 
body of the people, and usually called 
the House of Commons. 

The house of peers con.sists of the he- 
reditary nobility • such are dukes, iiiar- 
quisses, etirls, vis(“ounts, and barons ; and 
the archbishops and bishops, and other 
peers which the king has the preroga- 
tive of creating at his pleasure. The 
house of peers is not only a branch of 
the legi lature.hul is the highest court of 
appc^al in this country j it also becomes, 
on some extraordinary occasions, a su- 
preme court of judicature, suchas in tri- 
als by impeaclinient, and also in some 
offences coirimitted by any of their own 
body. 

The House of Commons is elected, or 
supposed to be elected, by the great 
body of the people. The peculiar laws 
and customs of this holism relate prin- 
cipally to the raising of taxes, and the 
election of members to serve in parlia- 
ment. It is also the grand inquest of the 
nation, by whom ail charges relative to 
impeachment, &c. must be preferred to 
the House of Peers, All money bills 
must also originate iii the House of 
Commons. 

Much has been said and written upon 
the question of parliamentary reform. 
The result of a candid enquiry will be 
this, tViat lbeHnv\sc oV Couminns, which 
ought to be the guardian of the liber- 
ties of the people, may, by coriuption, 
become the means of their destruction. 
And when men unblushingly and pub- 
lickly avow that property ^ ar»d not per* 
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sons are the objects of parliamentary re* 
presentation, we may suspect that the 
hibric of such society is hastening to 
decay, if not dissolution. 

PARNASSUS, GRASS of, or 
Parnassia, a plant indigenous to the 
bogs of our own country, having single 
terminal flowers, white, streaked with 
yellow 5 it is sometimes cultivated. 

Paroquet. See Parrot. 

PAROTID GLAND, a large con- 
glomerate and salival gland, situated 
behind the lower jaw, under the ear j 
its excretory duct opens into the mouth, 
and IS called, from its discoverer, the 
Stenonian duct. 

PAROXYSM, a fit; a periodical 
exacerbation of a disease. 

PARRA, or Jacana, a genus of 
birds, comprehending sixteen species, 
natives of the warmer jiarts of Asia, Af- 
rica, and America. The following arc 
the chief : 

The Chilensis, or Chilese jacana, 
inhabits Chili ; bill two inches long * 
neck, back, and fore - part of the 
wings violet ; throat and breast black ; 
wings and short tail brown; size of a 
jay ; spurs on the wings half an inch 
long, with which it defends itself; noi- 
sy; feeds on worms, &c. ; builds in the 
grass ; eggs four, tawny, speckled with 
black. 

The Jacana, or Chesnut jacana, is 
ten inches long ; inhabits watery places 
of South America ; noisy ; flesh good. 

The Chavaria, or Faithful jacana, has 
a crest on the hind head, consisting of 
about twelve black feathers, three inch- 
es long, pendent, body brown,' wings 
and tail blackish. Inhabits the rivers 
and inundated places near Carthagena, 
in America. The natives keep one of 
these birds tame, to wander with the 
poultry, and defend them against birds 
of prey, which it does by means of the 
i^purs on its wings ; it never deserts its 
charge, bringing them home safely at 
night. Size of a cock ; stands a foot 
and a half from the ground. 

Parrot, or PsUtacus, a genus of 
birds, comprehending one hundred and 
seventy species ; the bill is hooked ; the 
upper mandible as well as the lower^ in 
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the whole tribe^ is movtabU ; and is not 
connected, and in one piece with the 
skull, as in most other birds, but is 
joined to the head by a strong mem- 
brane on each side, which lifts and de- 
presses it at pleasure ; this formation of 
the bill is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the parrot race ; feet formed for 
climbing. The genus may be subdi- 
vided into those having a long wedge- 
shaped tail ; and those with a short tail 
equal at the end, including the cocka- 
toos and lories generally, but not alto- 
gether. 

Of all foreign birds, this genus is 
the best known to Europe ; from its do- 
cility, and the beauty of its plumage, 
it has been imported in great numbers ; 
in those countries where it is indige- 
nous, it is the most numerous of all the 
feathered tribes. Although it lives iii 
the temperate climates of Europe, it 
does not frequently breed there ; and 
its spirits and longevity are also dimi- 
nished. Parrots are so various in size, 
and in their colours, that it is impossi- 
ble for language to follow their count- 
less gradations. It is remarkable, that 
of all the difl’erent species of parrots 
that are known and described, there is 
not one common to the new and the 
old world : A proof that the parrot is 
incapable of making long flights j so 
that almost every island in the West In- 
dies IS distinguished by parrots pecu- 
liar to itself. 

The parrot, in its wild state, feeds 
on almost every kind of fruit and grain. 
Of all foods, however, they are fondest 
of the carthamus, or bastard saff ron, 
which, though strongly purgative to 
man, agrees with them very well. The 
parrot is subject to various disorders : 
many of them die of epilepsy and gout. 
They are, hovrever, remarkable for lon- 
gevity ; some have lived sixty years ; from 
twenty to thirty years may be consi- 
dered the more common period of their 
lives, when well kept; after which time, 
the bill becomes generally so much 
hooked, that they are deprived of the 
power of taking food. They can only 
be successfully tamed, when takeo 
young. The following arc chief : 
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The CristatuSf or Yellow • crested 
cockatoo^ is white, with a yellow crest ; 
the gentlest and most docile of the 
tribe. Found in all the tropical re- 
gions of India. Eighteen inches long; 
crest five. The cockatoos are the lar- 
gest parrots of the old continent. The 
aterrimus, or Black cockatoo, is more 
than a yard long ; found chiefly in 
New Holland. The erythacus. Hoary 
parrot, or Jaco, of which there are se- 
veral varieties, is most frequently im- 
ported into Europe at present, and 
when properly taught, is a great adept 
in language. Body a beautiful grey : 
a native of Africa, The garruius, 
Ceram, or Scarlet lory, of which there 
are many varieties, is a native of the 
Moluccas ; occasionally brought to Eu- 
rope. The GuineensiSi or Yellow-breast- 
ed lory, is found chiefly in New Gui- 
nea, and the Moluccaislands. The^/ex- 
flwdri, or Alexandrine paroquet, is green ; 
five or six varieties ; found in south- 
ern Asia and the island of Ceylon. The 
tnacao, or Red and Blue macaw, is 
one of the giandest of the parrot tribe ; 
found between the tropics in America. 
Eggs two; about the sire of a pigeon’s ; 
male and female share alternately the 
labours of incubation. The osstivusy 
Amazon, or common parrot, is gr«)en ; 
many varieties ; natives of Amazonia ; 
these, us well as the criks, of all the 
American parrots, are most easily taught 
to speak. Thoochrocephalus, or Yel- 
low-heH(hd parrot, belongs to the class 
called criks by the French writers. The 
Paradisic or Paradise parrot, is a very 
beautiful species of popinjay. The 
popinjays are nil distinguished from 
the tribes al>o»e - inentioiied, in ha- 
ving no led on their wings. T'lie on* 
reus^ or Golden-crowned paroquet, is a 
beautiful bird. The class of paroquets 
is (?xtreinely numerous and diversified; 
when properly tamed, they are good 
speakers. One of this tribe laid once in 
Eiiglaiul, tive or six small white eggs. 

Parsley, or PetroseUnum, a, spe- 
cies of the genus Apium, of which 
there are three : the graveoiens^ or Ce- 
lery, see Celery ; the pros/raium, a 
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native of New Holland, and the first 
mentioned, or Common parsley. * 

Comnuon parsley, of which there are 
three varieties, is a biennial, native of 
Sardinia, but now of general growth 
among ourselvei*. It is propagated by 
seed, which should be drilled early in 
the spring, as it remains several weeks 
under ground. The leaves of this 
plant is an agreeable culinary vegetable, 
blit has long ceased to be considered of 
any value as a medicine. It is eaten 
by sheep, rabbits, &c. but we are not 
aware that its culture has been advan- 
tageously adopted in the large way, 
PARSLEY, the Bastard stone. 
Honey. WORT, or Sison, a genus of 
plants consisting of six species, four 
natives of North America, Egypt, Si- 
beria, and Portugal ; two, the amomum 
or Common honey-wort, with pinnate 
leaves, and the segetumy or Corn jmrs- 
ley, also with pinnate leaves, found in 
our own country. 

PARSLEY, the Macedonian, or 
Bubarty a genus of plants comprehend- 
ing five species, natives of Africa and 
the south of Europe : the macedonium, 
with horizontal leaves, is a biennial 
plant, in its native soil, Macedonia ; 
but as it seldom blossoms in this coun- 
try till the third or fourth year, it is 
with US triennial, or even quadrienuial : 
the plant perishes as soon as it h«s flow- 
ered. Thu galbanum, or African ferula, 
rises with an erect stalk, to the height of 
eight or ten feet, and ligneous at the 
bottom ; flowers yellow ; from every 
part of the plant when broken, issues a 
thin cream-coloured milk, which smells 
like galbanum ; and from incision's in 
the stalk, the gum galbanum is obtain- 
ed. See Galbanum. The gummife- 
rum, has a cliervil-like leaf and ligneous 
stem, about the height of the last, and 
like that yields a juice similar to gal- 
banum. The hvigatutn, is a Cape 
plant The rigidus, or Rigid ferula, 
is a native of J^icilv with linear stiff 
leaflets. 

PARSLEY PIERT, or Aphanes 
arvensis, a low indigenous plant, grow- 
ing ill corn-fields, and fiowering from 
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May till August. It is relished by 
sheep j and is strongly diuretic. 

PARSLEY, THE WILD, Marsh. 
Milkweed, or seUnum palustre one 
of the nine species of selinum, a genus 
of plants, some herbaceous, some sub. 
IVuticose, natives, for the most part, of 
the south of France. Tlie first-men- 
tioned species is common to our own 
marshes ; the root is aromatic j it is 
used as a spice in Russia. 

PARSN IP, or Pastinaca^ a genus of 
])Iants comprehending three species, as 
follow ; Tlie lucida, or Lucid parsnip, 
with ‘•iinple, heart-shaped, lobed, lu* 
cid, and acutely creuate leaves ; a na- 
tive of tlie south of Europe. The opo- 
panax, or Rough parsnip, with pinnate 
loaves, and yellow flowers, appearing in 
July ; a native of the south of Europe; 
the ins|)issaled juice of the stem is the 
opopanax of the shops. See Opopa- 
NAX. 

I'he Saliva, or Common parsnip, has 
leaves simply pinnate, downy under- 
neath, sometimes glabrous : supposed 
to be merely the wild parsnip found in 
our hedges, but unproved by culture. 
Its roots are sweet and nutricious, and 
esteemed as an article of food. They 
possess an aromatic flavour, more es- 
pecially those of the wild plant. 

Parsnips are propagated from the 
seeds, which should be sown in Feb- 
ruary or March, in a rich mellow sod, 
which must be dug deeply, that the 
roots may be able to run without hin- 
drance. When they are grown up a 
little, they must be thinned to about a 
foot distance, and carefully kept clear 
of weeds. They are finest tasted when 
the leaves begin to decay. They should 
be preserved in sand, for winter and 
'Spring use. 

The parsnip has been occasionally 
cultivated for the purposes of husband- 
ly, though on a very limited scale. 
From its being capable of withstanding 
the severity of the winter season, it is 
probably better adapted to the north- 
ern parts of the island. And from its 
easy culture, and the great quantity of 
food which it affords, it would seem to 
demand more attention than has hither- 
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torbeen bestowed upon it by tbellriutb 
fa mer. 

The soils most suited to (his plant 
are those of the rich, deep, mellow, 
loamy or sandy kinds. On the gravelly 
and the pure clayey soils they can iie\er 
be cultivated to much advantage. 

The land for parsnips requires the 
same preparation as for carrots ; but 
manure is not so necessary for this crop 
as for many otheis. About five pounds 
of seed ait; considered sufficient for an 
acre of land; it is usually sow'ii broad- 
cast. The general management of 
parsnips is much the same as for 
carrots, see Carrots. Besides the 
root, which is cut, chopjntl, and given 
with dry meat to cow s, hor.ses, aiul ox- 
en, the tops afioul much green food foi 
cattle and hogs, either after being cut 
off when taken up, or consumed in the 
field 3 in the latter method, the proper 
time for turning the animals upon them 
is when they first begin to shrink and 
grow dry. 

PARSNIP, the Water, or Smn, a 
genus of plants comprehending nine- 
teen species, mostly natives of warm 
climates, the greater number of the 
Cape ; five indigenous to our ditclies, 
moist grounds, or meadows. Of these 
one only, the sisarum, or skirret, is cul- 
tivated. It has pinnate leaves ; the 
root is a bunch of fleshy fibres, each 
about as thick as the finger, hut very 
uneven, covered with a whitish, rough 
bark, and has a hard core or pith run- 
ning through the centre. In flavour 
and nutritive qualities, it approaches 
the nearest to the parsnip : half a 
pound of this root has produced one 
ounce and a half of sugar. It is a na- 
tive of China ; but may be piopagated 
either by sowing the seeds or by plimt- 
ing the slips and offsets ; the first is the 
best method. The seed should be sown 
in February ; the young plants must 
be kept clear from weeds. The leaves 
decay in October, and from that time 
till the middle of March, the roots are 
in season. 

The Nodlforum, or Procumbent 
water parsnip, is an indigenous peren- 
nial, common in ditches and brooks. 
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The eipressed iuice of this plant has 
been recoininended for cutaneous and 
scorbutic eruptions in doses of three or 
or four ounces every morning; to adults ; 
and to children in the dose of three large 
spoonfuls, twice a day ; but its effica- 
cy in these diseases wants confirmation. 

FARTHENJUM, or Bastard Fe- 
VERFEW, a genus of plants comprising 
two species only ; the hysterophorus, 
cut-leaved bastard feverfew, or wild 
wormwood, an annual of tiie West In- 
dies, flowering with us in July; and 
the integriJhliKJHf or Entire-leaved par- 
theniurn, a perennial j)lant of Virginia. 

PAKTllIDIiE, or Tetrao^ a genus 
of birds, comprehending seventy-lhiee 
species, having, near the eye, a spot, 
which is either naked or papillous, or 
rarely covered with feathers. It may 
be thus divided : (irons ; spot over the 
eyes naked j legs downy : feet in some 
four, in some three-toed ; — Partridge 
and Quail ; orbits granulated j legs na- 
ked } the partridges, in the male, armed 
with a spur at the legs ; the quails des- 
titute of a spur ; — the tinamon ; orbits 
with a few feathers, legs naked, four- 
toed, unarmed. We shall give a few 
examples of each tribe : 

The Vrogallusy Wood grous, or Cock 
of the wood, has a rounded tail ; arm- 
pits white : inhabits the mountainous 
and woody parts of Europe, northern 
Asia, and our own country. 

The Tetrix, Black game, or Black 
grous, is violet black ; tail forked ; se- 
veral varieties; inhabits mountainous 
and woody parts 6f England, and Eu- 
rope at large. — The ScoticuSf Red 
grous, Red game. Moor-cock, Moor- 
fowl, is transversely streaked with rufous 
and blackish ; six outer tail-feathers on 
each side blackish. 

Tlio Lagopus^ Ptarmigan, or White 
game, is linereous, lues downy ; inha- 
bits ti»e Alpine parts of Europe and Si- 
beria ; from fouit^’en to fifteen inches 
long ; stupid, and burrows under the 
snow, — The or Pinnated grous, 

has the body tawny, waved with black ; 
buck of the neck, with supplemental 
wings ; female without such wings ; in- 
habits North Ameiica ; less than the 
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partridge ; feeds on acorns and the 
leaves of the kalrnia lati/oliaf or Ameri- 
can dwarf laurel, whence it has ucca- 
sionaliy pr6ved poisonous at Philadel- 
phia; the male, at sun-rise, erects his 
neck-wings, end sings for half an hour. 
The alchata, Pin-tailed grous, or Gaii- 
ga, is varied with olive, yellowish, black, 
and rufous; belly white; two middle 
tail-feathers twice as long as the rest. 

The Perdixy or Common partridge, 
has under the eyes a naked scarlet spot ; 
tail ferruginous, brerist brown, legs 
white ; live other varieties : greyish 
white; entirely white; collar white; 
body brown ; chin and upper part of 
the throat tawny. Inhabits Europe and 
Asia ; thirteen inches long ; frequents 
corn fields and pastures ; feeds on 
green corn, seeds, and inserts ; lays from 
fourteen to twenty yellowish, or gieen- 
ish grey eggs.— The rufus, Greek, or 
Red partridge, has the bill and legs 
blood red ; inhabits southern Europe 
and the Greek islands ; another variety 
found occasioimlly on the Norfolk and 
Suffolk coasts, called red-legged par- 
tridge; a third variety with a chesnut 
collar, with white round spots, celled 
Barbary partridge.— The coturnix, or 
Common quail, has the body spotted 
with grey; another variety much larger; 
inhabits the whole of the old world ; 
seven and a half inches long ; migrates ; 
feeds on corn ; calls nearly all night : 
eggs whitish, with irregular rusty spots. 
— The virginianus, or Virginian quail, 
inhabits the woods of America ; perches 
on trees ; rather less than the common 
partridge.-^The Kakelik, has the bill, 
eye-brows, and legs scarlet ; inhabits 
China ; size of) a pigeon ; is named 
from its note kaheUk, 

The Major, or Great tinamon, has a 
yellow body, legs yellowish brown ; bill 
black ; back and tail with black spots } 
inhabits the woods of South America ; 
eighteen inches long ; roosts on the low- 
er branches of trees ; feeds on worms, 
insects, fruits ; builds twice a year at 
the root of a large tree, and lays from 
twelve to fifteen green eggs. 

All these are properly called game. 
The cock of the woods is two feet eight 
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or nine inches in length ; the weight of 
the male, which is considerably larger 
than the female, is from twelve to fifteen 
pounds. The two sexes differ greatly 
ill colour as well as size. The head, 
neck, and back of the male is elegantly 
marked with slender lines of grey and 
black, running transversely ; the up- 
per part of the breast shining green; 
the rest of the breast and belly black, 
mixed with some white featlieis; tail 
black, with a few white spots; the fe- 
male is red on the throat ; head, neck, 
and back marked with bars of red and 
black ; belly orange ; tail ferruginous, 
barred with black ; length twenty-six 
inciies. These birds never pair: but 
the cock calls the females together, by 
a peculiar cry which he makes, perched 
upon a tree. Next to this species, in 
point of size, is the black game. The 
red game is smaller than the black 
game ; the ptarmigan is the smallest 
of the rough, or woolly-legged game. 
The pin-tailed grous is thirteen and a 
half inches long ; seems to be a grega- 
rious bird. The most common species 
of the partridge are the grey and the 
red ; the former appears to frequent 
Britain alone, or nearly so. The males 
of this tribe are more numerous than 
the females ; they frequently fight with 
each other. Quails are excellent game ; 
their flesh is fat, juicy, and nutritive, 
and every where deemed a delicate dish. 
They are taken by calls. In some parts 
of England they remain the whole year ; 
and when the frost and snow obliges 
them to quit the stubble-fields of the 
mid -land counties, they retreat to the 
shore, and feed on sea-weeds. Quails 
only lay, in England, six or seven eggs ; 
in France or Italy above twice that 
number : of the tinamons there are only 
five known species; they vary in size 
from nine to eighteen inches. 

PARTURITION, in Midwifery, 
that process which is usually and com- 
monly denominated labour. 

The period of gestation of the female 
of the human subject is liable to some 
variation : the usual term is forty weeks, 
or nine calendar months ; but there are 
well authenticated instancee in which 
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this period has extended to eleven, 
twelve, or even more than tweive 
months ; such instances are, however, 
rare ; but that females very often ex- 
ceed nine months, there is no question. 

It cannot be sufficiently impressed 
upon the female part of the communi- 
ty, that parturition is a perfectly natu- 
ral operalion, and that where the mo- 
ther is in good health, and no accident 
has happened to her during the period 
of her gestation, and where she has 
not omitted to take a suitable quantity 
of exercise proportioned to her ability, 
that no assistance whatever is necessary, 
in order to enable her to complete that 
operation about which many females 
live both in fear and in dread. Surely 
nature has not been, in this particular, 
less kind to us than to the inferior ani- 
mals. But on this subject ladies too 
often suffer their imaginations to range 
at large 5 and our habits and our man- 
ners, unfortunately, assist in increasing 
that sensibility whicli imparts, some- 
times, it is true, the most exquisite 
pleasure ; but which, on the other hand, 
when pain or when evils are to be endu- 
red, is but the minister to our distress. 
Nothing, perhaps, therefore, would so 
well enable a female to pass through the 
period of parturition with the least 
pain and inconvenience, and with per- 
fect safety, as the conviction that, in 
nine cases out of ten, no assistance 
whatever is necessary; but, ne\'»ihe- 
less, it is wise to provide for tlic wuist ; 
and, therefore, if an intelligent lemaie 
midwife cannot be obtained, and be in 
readiness, a male accoucheur ought to 
be in attendance. Such, however, is 
the fashion, that we suppose few timid 
females would consider themselves safe 
in the hands of one of their own sex. 

In ail cases of difficult parturition, 
we presume, of course, that the best 
assistance will be at onceobtaine^d ; and 
therefore, on this subject we need not 
enlarge ; but we oiiglit to remember, 
that nature, even in the most difficult 
case, will often perform wonders. The 
room in which a parturient female is, 
should be as airy as possible; and the 
less food is taken during this period the 
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l>etterj if any bt; debired, the simplest 
and best, upon ordinary occasions, is tea 
and dry toast : nor should auy idle gos- 
sips be permitted to pour their prognos- 
tications, to the great discomfiture and 
injury of the patient. 

Perhaps in nothing can the comfort 
and convenience of a parturient female 
be more etfectually promoted than m 
having a steady, experienced, and intel- 
ligent nurse j in the choice of which too 
much care cannot be taken. A good 
nurse will take care that, previous to 
the actual process of parturition, a vari- 
ety of little tilings which are necessary, 
either for convenience or comfort, have 
been done ; one of such is that of making 
the bed in a suitable way, sothat the pa- 
tient may lie comfortably and conve- 
niently, both at the time, and after her 
labour. If the patient lie used to a 
mattress she may lie on one j it is the 
best sort of bed 5 but if a feather-bed 
it should be made as nearly as possible 
like a mattress, by beating the feaiheis 
away to the other side of the bed. Upon 
this should he laid a blanket, and a 
sheet, and upon these a common sheep- 
skin, or a piece of oil-cloth j over this 
a blanket doubled to four thicknesses ; 
and lastly, a sheet upon this four times 
doubled, only lengthwise ; this last sheet 
is to be laid across, and secured to tiie 
bedstead by tapes. The nurse should 
also know', that till the membranes are 
ruptured, or at least till the pains are 
so frequent and powerful as to indicate 
their soon becoming ruptured, the pa- 
tient should not be put to bed. The 
future operations of the process will, of 
course, be left to the midwife; but 
Suppose that a female should be taken 
in labour, the child be born, and no 
midwife at hand ; a very possible, and 
indeed no very uncommon occurrence ? 

It would be very extraordinary in- 
deed if some female, either a nurse, ser- 
vant, or friend, should not be found at- 
tending in such a case, and it will be 
no very difficult task to give directions 
by which both the child and the mother 
may do well. As soon, therefore, as the 
child is born, breathes, and cries, the 
umbilical cord, or navel string, should 
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be tied. To do this, about ten threads 
must be folded together, in order to 
make a ligature j with which the navel 
string should be tied moderately tight, 
at about two ii)che& distance from the 
body, and again, the same distance 
from the last knot ; of course towards 
the placenta, to which the navel string 
is attached, and possibly not yet dis- 
charged from the uterus. The navel 
string is then to be cut between the two 
ligatures, and the child removed from 
its position. If the placenta should be 
discharged, that also should be removed ; 
but if it still remain in the uterus, no 
violence must be used by pulling the 
umbilical cord ; in general it is soon 
expelled without much trouljle or in- 
convenience. If, however, after some 
time*, the placenta should not be expel- 
led, the umbilical cord may be gently 
drawn ; and if it be completely sepa- 
rated from the uterus it will soon be 
expelled. 

After the child and placenta are ex- 
pelled, It IS the common practice to 
make some degree of pressure upon the 
abdomen, by a bandage round it, with 
the intention of promoting a [iroper cir- 
culation of (he blood ; and a bandage is, 
upon the whole, the safest course j but 
a bandage, in healthy females, is by no 
means necessary, and may very often be 
omitted without inconvenience. 

On the subject of parturition it 
should be always impressed upon the 
attendants, as well as the patient herself, 
that it is a process which should never 
be hurried ; that nature should be wait- 
ad upon, not forced 3 and that every 
thing which contributes to the comfort 
and ease of the female, both mentally 
and corporeally, should be most care- 
fully, kindly, and studiously adminia»- 
tered. The presence of an intelligent, 
experienced, and aifectionate matron, is, 
at such times, of infinite importance, 
whose kindness and suggestions cannot 
fail in having the best effects; but 
young and inexperienced females are 
most commonly injurious. 

For the mode of treatment ot the 
infant after it is born, see Infancy. 

The mother, in ordinary cases, after 
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her accouchement, and suitable rest 
from her fatij^ue, requires iu)tl)in<>; but 
common care and prudence to iiisiiie 
her return to her usual occupations. 
It sometimes, however, happens that 
the discliarj>’es which take place for some 
time after delivery, aie either small in 
quantity, or totally suppressed 3 and 
that the bowels lu've not returned to 
their customary action, by evacuating 
their contents. Attention to these cir- 
cumstances is indispensably necessary : 
for should such sufipiessions continue, 
disease of tlie most daii^eious kind may 
be the result. See Pbi iiPiaui. Fever. 

In regard to the bowels lor a day or 
two after delivery, if no evacuation 
takes place, it is not of much import- 
ance, provided the other discharges are 
going on well 3 hut on the tlnrd day, at 
farthest, if no natural evacuation be ob- 
tained, a dose of castor oil sliould be 
given. Should tlieie be swelling and 
tension of the abdomen, with a paitial 
or total retention of the dischaiges 
from the uterus, warm fomentations 
will he found very serviceable. 15 ut a 
medical attendant should, in such cases, 
be consulted. 

In regard to the food of chi id-bed 
females, for some da} s luiinediately fol- 
lowing their accouchement, a spare diet, 
chicken broth, and warm candle, will 
be the most proper, although healthy 
females will often take more stimulant 
nutrition, not only with impunity, but 
with advantage. It cannot be too often 
repeated, that the child should be put 
to the breast as soon as the mother has 
recovered from the immediate fatigue 
of her labour. See Breasts, inflam- 
mation OF, and Infancy. 

After pains generally arise from the 
re lent ion of the discharges, or lochia 3 
and sometimes opiates will be necessary 
to alleviate them 5 but, in general, it ig 
better to avoid such medicines, and to 
take those of a more opening kind, by^ 
which the evacuations will be more 
likely to be promoted. 

Should there be an immoderate dis- 
cliarge of the lochia, our remarks under 
the article menstruation, relative to ihig 
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subject, will be found deserving atten- 
tion. See Menstruation, 

Infants aie sometimes boui in a state 
of apparent tUath, and may he often 
recovered Iroin such state, if suitable 
means be adopted immediately after 
their birth. 1’hey may, however, be 
III a state of asphyxia, or apoplexy. It 
is necessary to distinguish between these 
two cases, because the tieatinent proper 
for one is injurious to the other. 

The asphyxia of new-born infants 
may arise from a tedious and painful 
accouchimcnt, attended with consider- 
able flooding 3 fiom the delicacy of the 
infant; or, more frequently, from pres- 
sure upon the umbilical cord. The 
infant, in this state, is pale, discoloured, 
or hvid 3 the flesh is flaccid ; its limbs 
flexible, and without motion 3 it is im- 
possible to feel either the pulsation of 
the heait, or at the umbilical cord : it 
does not breathe, but is, to all appear- 
ance, dead. 

However hopeless the stale of the in- 
fant may he, tlie following [iroceedings 
must he immediately adopted. 

File umbilical cord must be left un- 
tied and uiient 3 espt^cially if there ex- 
ists no bleeding, and the placenta be 
not detached from the uterus, and a 
slight degree of pulsation is felt in the 
umbilical cord. The child should be 
placed upon the side, taking care to 
raise the head, and leaving the face ful- 
ly exposed to the air 3 the other parts 
of the body should be covered. The 
umbilical cord must not be pressed. The 
mouth and nostrils must be examined : 
if there be any mucous matter, or clots 
of blood, which may prevent the air 
from entering the lungs, introduce into 
the mouth either the finger, a feather, 
or a piece of lint steeped in salt ami 
water, and apply it lightly, so as to 
detach all the matter which may ob- 
struct the passage of the air. The 
lungs must also be inflated, as directed 
under the article Charcoal. The 
back and the bottom of the feet should 
be rubbed with a soft brush 3 the other 
parts of the body with cloths stee|'( d 
in warm wine 3 light pressiiie may lie 
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made upon the umbilical cord, breast, 
and stomach. A small clyster, made 
with warm water and a little vinegar, or 
a few grains of salt, should be adminis- 
tered. If these means should not prove 
successful, the infant must be placed up 
to its arm- pits in warm-water, to which 
a little wine has been added. A small 
cupping-glass may also be applied. 
Volatile alkali, concentrated vinegar, 
and other stimulants, the action of 
which is very energetic, must be omit- 
ted. These means must be persisted in 
for a long time, suspended at intervals, 
and varied in every way. If the pla- 
centa is detached, and there is no pul- 
sation in the umbilical cord, it should 
be tied and divided, as directed above, 
and the infant removed from the mother, 
and treated in the manner we have be- 
fore directed. 

The causes of apoplexy j in new-born 
infants are a seveie labour, compres- 
sion of the head in the pelvis, or by 
instruments, or strangulation by the 
folds of the umbilical cord. In this 
state the infant gives no signs of life, is 
in a profound lethargy, and immove- 
able ; the face is black, livid, and swel- 
led ; the skin is discoloured ; the breast 
gorged with blood, which appears ex- 
tra vasated ; sometimes there is upon 
the head a soft tumour, filled with se- 
lous matter. 

In this case, the umbilical cord should 
be immediately cut, so as to allow the 
blood to flow ; to promote this effect, 
the chebt and stomach must be rubbed 
with a warm cloth ; the head during 
this time being kept elevated. One 
or two leeches must be applied behind 
the ear, if a copious flow of blood 
should not follow tiie division of the 
umbilical ( ord. When leeches cannot 
be obtained, one of the veins of the 
head or neck must be ojieiied with a 
lancet. If there be a tumour in the 
lieai), an incision must he made with a 
bibtoury, and theflow of blood increased 
by the application of compresses steeped 
in warm water. The infant should also 
be plunged into a warm bath, to which 
some gentle stiuinlating fluid, such as 
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wine, brandy, or vinegar, has been ad- 
ded. During the time of immersion in 
the hath, the back must be rubbed with 
a hot cloth. 

Pariy-walL See Building. 

PARYS, a mountain in the isle of 
Anglesea, famous for its copper-mine, 
which is not wrought in the common 
manner of subterraneous mines, but 
like a stone quarry, open to day : the 
ore is a sulphate of copper ; the quan- 
tity raised is prodigious. See Copper. 

"passion, or the Passions, are 
generally considered those affections of 
the mind which are evinced by more 
or less agitation or action. The term 
passions is, however, very indefinite. 

The passions usually so called are 
ambition, anger, antipathy or aversion, 
curiosity, fear, hope, joy, love, shame, 
sorrow, sympathy, and wonder. All these 
have been subdivided into numerous 
varieties and deviations. 

All the passions appear to be merely 
the effects of pleasurable or painful sen- 
sations of the body, or pleasurable or 
painful emotions of the mind, exem- 
plified, it is true, in different ways, but 
uniformly referable to one or the other 
of these orders. See Ambition, An- 
ger, Curiosity, &c. &c. See also 
Education, and Mind. 

PASSION-FLOWER, Love in a 
MIST, or Fassiflora, a genus of plants 
co no prebend iug forty-six species, all 
natives of the West Indies, or South 
America ; they are thus subdivided ; — 
leaves undivided •, — leaves two-Iobed ; — 
leaves three-lobed ; — leaves many cleft. 
The following are cultivated : 

The carulea, or Common blue,— 
the incarnata, or Rose-coloured — the 
lutea, or Yellow — the serratifolia^ or 
Notch- leaved — The maViformu^ or 
Apple-fruited — the quadrangularis, or 
Square-stalked — the alata, or Wing- 
stalked — the laurifolia^ or Bay-leaved — 
the multijiora^ or Many-flowered, — the 
rubra, or KecW'ruited — the muracinja, 
or Moon-shaped — the vespertilis, or Bat- 
winged — the rotundifoiia^ or Round- 
leaved — the ciliataf or Ciliated— the 
suberosa, or Cork-barked— the noloH- 
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rif/r, or Silky-leaved — the glauva^ or 
Glaucous-leaved; and the minima^ or 
Dwarf passion flower. 

As all the above species are natives 
of warm climates, few of them, except 
the ccBrulea, will succeed in the open 
air in our own country ; and even this 
requires a warm situation, and often 
loses its branches in severe winters. The 
fruit of the maliformiSi is esteemed a 
delicacy in the West Indies. The fruit 
of the laurifolia, has a delicious smell 
and flavour, and is excellent for quench- 
ing thirst, abating the heat of the sto- 
mach, fevers, &c. 

The passion-flower is propagated by 
cuttings plunged in a hot-bed in the 
spring. 

PASTE, a composition of flour and 
water boiled to the consistence of })ap, 
and when cold, laid upon paper, in or- 
der to fasten it to walls, and other bo- 
dies. When a considerable degree of 
adhesion is desired, such as hi paper- 
hangings, &c. glue in the proportion of 
two ounces to a pint of water, should 
be dissolved in the water previously to 
mixing the flour with it ; and in order to 
pi event the paste from being lumpy, 
the flour should be mixed with a small 
portion of cold water first, then stirred 
and gradually thinned, by the addition 
of more water, so as to be of a uniform 
consistence. 

Pasteboard, See Paper. 

PASTRY, food made with paste, 
such as pies, puddings, dumplings, &c. 
To plain, well-boiled pastry, when 
not abounding in too much fat, and 
other admix tines, as food for persons 
m I ealth, and eaten with a suitable por- 
tion of animal aliment, there is certain- 
ly no objection 5 but to those whose 
stomachs are dyspeptic, pastry should be 

all times very sparingly administered, 
and baked pastry not at all ; to such, ba- 
ked or roasted fat is always more or 
less injurious, and in pastry it appears 
to acquire, when baked, a more than 
ordinary degree of injurious acrimony. 
Many of the diseases and complaints of 
children may be traced to the immode- 
rate use of baked pastry, and of such, 
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the pastry of the pastry-cooks is most 
to be avoided. 

PASTERN, of a horse, that part of 
the leg between the fetlock joint and 
the hoof. 

Pastern-joint. The fetlock joint. 

Pasture, See Husbandry, Mow- 
ing, Meadow, Ox, &c. 

Patella, See Knee. 

PATENT', or Letters J^atent, are 
writings sealed with the great seal of 
England, by which a person is autho- 
rized to do, or to enjoy, anything which 
< f himself he could not do. 

Letters patent for new inventions are 
obtained by petition from the crown 3 
they go through many oflices, and are 
usually granted for the term of fourteen 
years, upon condition that the patentee 
specify his invention, or improvement, 
in such a mariner, that the public n ay 
receive the benefit of it, and may be at 
liberty at the expiration of the period of 
the exclusive privilege, to practise or 
employ the invention or improvement. 

A variety of patents are annually 
taken out for novel inventions, or im- 
provements upon former ones, so that a 
list of the patents, obtained during the 
last fourteen years, is very formidable 
and imposing. It cannot be disguised, 
however, that many patents are ohlamed 
of a very trifling nature, and manyoihers 
are wholly inadequate to the purposes for 
which they are specifically obtained. 
Patents arc very often the medium of 
great imposition and fraud. See James’s 
Powder and Quack Medicines. 

pathology, the doctrine or sci- 
ence of medicine, as far as relates to the 
descriptions, causes, symptoms, aud cure 
of diseases 

PATIENCE, the power of suffer- 
ing ; it also implies a calm state of en- 
durance, either of pain or labour. Pa- 
tience is a state of mind tiie inculca'^on 
of which can scarcely be enforced too 
strongly. See Moderation, 

Patience Dock, See Dock. 

Pattens, a well-known contri- 
vance, worn oreaMoually by females, to 
keep the feet fiee from dirt and wtr ; 
they are, however, ahva\& attended u uii 
3 !VI ‘> 
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danger in the wearing, and it is ex- 
tremely doublful whether that is coun- 
ttM’balanceJ by their convenience ; in» 
deed, the wearing of pattens appears to 
be on the decline. 

PATRIOTISM, a love of one’s 
country. The love of our own coun- 
try, and the efforts to improve its social 
and moral well-being, are highly meri- 
torious, and deserving of cominendation, 
as long as those efforts do not trench 
upon the riglits of other cominninties ; 
but that piitnotism which aggrandizes 
our own country at the expense of the 
happiness or wealth of others, and of- 
ten inriely, too, because we may happen 
to have the physical power to compel 
submi-'Sion to laws which we ourselves 
choose to make, is founded m error, and 
liiglily inpirions to the best interests of 
man. In a word, genuine patriotism is 
genuine benevolence ; and is distin- 
guislied bom universal benevolence ori- 

in the dilicrcnce of its extent. 

Ph"A, or P/.v«w, a genus of plants 
consistiiig of four species, all natives of 
Europe, one indigenous to our own 
coast 

'I'In* Sativum, or Common pea, has 
tlie peti^dcs cylindrical ; stipules round- 
ed and crenate at bottom ; peduncles 
many tlowcicd. Four other varieties — 
the common marrow fat — with the peas 
j^rcen — with the husk eatable — with 
the flowers in umbels. The sub-va- 
nclitj are almost innumerable. The 
inou* valuable may be divided into 
tvu) kinds, eaily and late. Of the early 
kinds me, tlic various hotspurs, the 
m l) (’ii.irltoii, the eaily frames, Lead- 
iii!iii\ dwarf, the Kan Spanish dwarf, the 
J't-ai’, :hc C'lustLT, the Ho}al green, the 
I3v\aii‘, and tlic Siuar pea. The late 
kinds are the Spanish mwrotto, Non- 
paieii, M nrow fat. Dwarf marrowfat, 
the Siv kle, the Ro‘'e or crown, the 
Roniiceval, the Loiigbeanog, the Green 
field, 1 he White field, and the Pig pea. 

As u IS now the fashion to leave peas 
veiy cailv, several (d’the fonuer sections 
arc raisui on hot beds, I'lic nietliod of 
tlomg tins is to sow the pcis under 
warm hcnl^es or walls, aln»ut the mid- 
dle of October. M'hcn the plants are 
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come up, tiiefr stalk* are to be kept 
earthed np, and thus they are to remain 
till the begiiiiiiiig of February, covering 
them against severe frosts with peas- 
haultn or other light covering. In Ja- 
nuary, or February, a moderate hot-bed 
must be made ; the dung should be 
laid about two feet thick, and carefully 
beutcii down, and covered about six in- 
ches deep, with light fresh earlh ^ and 
when the frames have been set on about 
four days, the plants must be planted in 
the earth at about a foot distance in 
rows, and placed in each row at about 
two inches from one another. They 
must be watered and shaded till they 
have taken root, and then they must have 
as much air as possible ; when they be* 
gin to fruit they should be watered more 
frequently. The common dwarf pea is 
the sort always used for this purpose. 

The first sort of pea which should be 
sown to succeed those in the hot-bed, is 
the golden hot-spur. These should be 
sown in warm bordeis in October, the 
same as those for the hot-bed, and be 
treated every way in tlie same manner ; 
but as in the spring they are liable to 
be destroyed by slugs and other ver- 
min, it will he advisable to throw a lit- 
tle slacked lime upon them ; and, lest 
this crop should miscarry, two others 
should be sown after them at the dis- 
tance of a fortnight from each ; after 
which no other should be sown till Ja- 
nuary ; and after these, others should be 
sown at the beginning and end of Fe- 
bruary, To succeed these, the Spa- 
nish inorrotto, which is a large pea, 
should he sown in rows two feet and a 
half distant, and the peas dropped at 
an inch or two apart ; a fortnight after 
this another crop should be sown with 
this or some large pea, and thus conti- 
nued every fortnight till the beginning 
of June. 

The Arvense^ with four-leaved peti- 
oles, stipules crenate, and peduncles 
one-flowered, is often cultivated, though 
less frequently fur general use. 

The Maridminu, or English sea pea. 
has the petioles flattish on the up^ cr 
sidt ; stem angular ; stipule narrow- 
shaped, and peduncles many flowereJ. 
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It is found wild upon the coast of Sus- 
sex, and in several other maritime coun- 
ties ; it is nearly allied to the genus ia- 
thyruSy or the sweet pea. 

The Ochrus, or Yellow-flowered pea, 
has decurrent, membranaceous, two- 
Isaved petiolosj peduncles one-flowered; 
a native of Crete and Italy ; flowers pale 
yellow, small; pods two inches long; 
the peas may be eaten green, but, unless 
gathered when very yonug, they are 
coarse, and never so good as the com- 
mon pea. 

All these may be sown and managed 
as the common garden pea. 

Peas, as an AgricultHral crop^ are 
less certain than most otfiers. But from 
such crops, when full, having a tenden- 
cy to improve the lands on whuh they 
are grown, as well as to render them 
cleaii and free from weeds, they are cul- 
tivated to a considerable extent in ma- 
ny districts of the kingdom. This crop 
may be grown upon almost any kind of 
soil, but succeeds best on such as are 
dry, and possess a middling degree of 
lightness, with a tolerable mellow con- 
dition, having a portion of calcareous 
matter in their composition ; hut strong 
and new broken up clayey soils will of- 
ten be found to produce large crops of 
peas. They may also t)e grown afur 
wheat, oats, and most other klud^ of 
grain. But after whatever crops they 
may be cultivated, the land sh«)uld he 
reduced into a tolerable state of pulveii- 
zation ; and, on the more stifl' lands, this 
should be eflected by autumnal plow- 
ing, so that by scarifiers and scufHeisin 
the spring, the peas may he sown with- 
out any further ploughing. 7 'he best 
husbandry seems to decide, that peas 
want no manure whatever. 

The time of sowing must, of course, 
depend upon the intentions of the culti- 
vator. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, when the peas are designed for 
podding, in order to be sent green to 
the market, the periods from January to 
the latter end of March are the best. 
But for the crop which is designed to 
be perfected on the land, March will, in 
general, be the best time for the grey 
pease | and when put in at a later pe- 
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riod, in April, the white, or more early 
kinds, should always be preferred. The 
proportion of seed must also vaiy. The 
usual quantity is from two and a half 
to three bushels aiul a half per acre. 
They are sometimes, although not often 
sown broadcast ; the most usual method 
is either by drilling or dibbling. The 
proper distance for drilling is iii nnvs 
about twelve or sixteen inches apart I'or 
haud-hoeing ; and wheie borse-hoeing 
is employed from two to time feet* the 
depth to which the seed i^ deposited is 
fiom two to three inches ; u lien they aie 
dibbled they are planted at about four 
inches apart. 

When peas are sown broadiasf, or 
dibbled, they do not admit o)’ any after 
culture; but when they are dilllttl, Ime- 
iiig them in the early periods of tin ;r 
growth IS very advantageous, and should 
be performed twice. The usiiai a\(i:ige 
produce of dry peas per acie is alx uL 
thirty bushels, but we have known dou- 
ble lliat quantity jiroduced on some 
newly broken up, strong, clayey lands. 
Peas are often employed lor I'atU ning 
bogs. The haulm is also given 10 
horses and cattle, SeeSTUAVV, 

Green peas are generally eNt(‘Oii)od a 
luxury, and as tliey are u^uall^ e.sten 
with animal food, they do no* apptar to 
posses'-, when young and teihler, any 
unpleasant projierties ; but wlun oUi 
and difficult to boil, they are well known 
to be flatulent anti indigi st ible. From 
their analysis by Sir liuMUiuiY Davy, 
they contain consideiably inoie stmeh 
than beans, less gluten, and some s,)c- 
charine iiiattcr, so that we should iio 
disposed to consider them upon the 
whole, as they are found to l>e, mnic 
suitable for foodtb.m those leguminous 
seeds. It IS necessary, lunvever, when 
they are eaten m theii dry state, fi at 
they should uutleigo long boihng to 
be rendered lit for the hiiinaii t^onnach. 
Perhaps split peas well boded, .uul < aa n 
in the sbaia of fiudiiing, is o. e ol the 
best melbods of piepanng them. But 
the valei udinarian i.n(l dyspept e should 
generally avoid them. 

Pea, eeeiUsling, See Pi>a, thb 
Chicklinu. 
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PEA, theCHiCKLiNa, Lathyrus^ 
a genus of plants, consisting of thirt)- 
six species, chiefly leguminous, natives 
of Europe, a few of Asia, Africa, and 
Anierica j seveiuudigenous to the fields, 
pastures, and hedges of our own coun- 
try. Some liave their peduncles one- 
flowered, some two-flowered, some many 
flowered. The following are most worthy 
of note : 

The LatifoUus, or Everlasting pea, 
is a native of our woods, and cultivated 
with ease in our gardens by seed. A 
well-known flower. 

The Odoratus, Sweet-scented pea, 
or Sweet-pea, is a native of Sicily, and 
well known in our gardens. There are 
many varieties; with white flowers, 
dark purple, rose colour, &c. In order 
to have them blossom early in Spring, 
they should be sown in the Autumn, 
even as early as August ; those which 
survive the winter, which most will in 
the southern parts of England without 
shelter, produce the best flowers in the 
spring. We may mention as an ex- 
traoraiiiury circumstance, that from one 
])lant of the autumnal sowing, we once 
obtained above two thousand perfectly 
ripe and dry peas. They delight in a 
clayey soil. 

PEA, the He ART, or Cardiospermuniy 
a geiiin of plants, consisting of four 
species, natives of the East, West In- 
dies, and Guinea. Of these, the hali’- 
cacabum, Indian heart-pea, or heart 
seed, is u very elegant plant, flowering 
in Jul\ and August, and though an an- 
nual of very slender growth, it climbs 
to the tops of the tallest trees in the 
forchts of Jamaica. 

Prn, the Heath. See Vetch, the 

PlTTI R. 

PEACH, or Amygdalus persica, a 
► penes of the almond-tree, which yields 
a fl int with a downyskin, too well known 
to need description. There is another 
\.»ricty of the same species, the fruit of 
w hich has a glabrous, or smooth skin, 
and also well known under the name of 
Nectarine. They are both natives of 
Persia, and rcijuire exactly the same 
kind of culture and attention. 

The chief kiiuis of peachei are the 
boi 
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fcdlowing : the early white nutmeg, 
early red nutmeg, early avant, early 
anni red magdaleiie, white magdalene, 
small mignon, royal gauge, early pur- 
ple, noblesse, large mignon, early New- 
ington, royal Kensington, multa peach, 
montaulan, old Newington, bourdins, 
late purple, nirette, lisle, bellegarde, 
rambuuillet, rosoniia, chancellor, la 
belle d'vilry, largeadmirable, monstrous 
pavy, late violet, superb royal, Catharine 
peach, a fine large late fruit, la teton 
d’evenus, and the chevreiise. 

The chief kinds of nectarines are 
these : F'airehi Id’s early Newington, red 
romany, scarlet, murry, elrugc, brng- 
nione,late green, Peterborough, temple, 
golden, violet, and white. 

Peaches and nectarines are propa- 
gated, if single blossomed, by inocu- 
lating them in the month of August 
into the St. Julian, magnum, or gage, 
or other free-growing plum stocks ; and 
if double- blossomed, into the muscle 
plum. The stocks should be planted 
in the nursery when they do not exceed 
the size of a straw, and in the course of 
one or two summers they will be ready 
for the reception of the bud. See Bed- 
ding. 

E'er the production of fruit, this tree 
is usually trained against a wall, and in- 
deed it will produce fruit no where else 
in this country, unless the branches arc 
introduced into the hot-house, which 
they sometimes are. The double blos- 
somed peach is, liowever, occasionally 
found ill plantations, where it blossoms 
as an ornamental shrub. 

They may be transplanted at any 
season of the year whilst the leaves are 
oft', but the best season is just after 
the fall of the leaf, in mild open wea- 
ther. 

Peaches and nectarines form an agree- 
able variety of sun.mer fruit. 

E’er the method of pruning these trees, 
see Pruning. 

PEACOCK, or Pawo, a genus of 
birds, consisting of four species, as fol- 
low : 

The Cristatusy or Crested peacock^ 
of which there ere three varieties: one 
with a compressed crest ; spurs solitary i 
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another having the cheelvP, throat, belly, 
and wingcoverts wlilte j and anotlier with 
the body entirely white. The plnmage 
and tail of this magnificent biid are 
adorned with rich and vuiious coluiirs, 
but the most predominant is gteen of 
many different shades. This bird is ori- 
ginally a native of India, wheie it is found 
in vast flocks. It is now found in all 
the temperate regions of Europe, and 
in alinost every part of tlie new world; 
and also in Africa. Thepeai'oc k arrives 
at its full size and vigour in its thud 
year. In these climates the female lays 
only four or five eggs, but in warmer 
regions twelve, sometimes double that 
number ; their jieriod of incubation is 
from ‘27 to 30 days. Their age extends 
to twenty j^eara, or more. The cock 
requires fiom two to four hens. They 
are granivorous like other domestic 
fowls, preferring barley. The young only 
are esteemed good eating. 

The peacock is, however, not upon 
the whole a desirable bird for the poul- 
try yard ; it being very troublesome and 
mischievous ; and the cry which it makes 
18 one of the most harsh and disagree- 
able which can be conceived. 

The origin of the wliite variety of this 
species is not known , but it continues, 
it is said, white in every climate. 

The JjicalcaratHS, or Ins peacock, is 
brown ; head sub-crested ; spurs two. 
Inhabits China ; rather larger than the 
pheasant. 

The ThibitanuSf or Thibet peacock, 
is cinereous, streaked with blackish ; 
head sub-crested ; spurs two ; inhabits 
Thibet ; twenty-five and a half inches 
long. 

The Muticus, or Japan peacock, it* 
blue mixed with green ; head with a 
subulate crest ; spiirless, and size of 
the cristatus ; inhabits Japan. 

PEAR, Pear-tree, or Pyrus, a ge- 
nus of trees, under which we shall in- 
clude both the pyrus and soibus of 
Linnaeus ; which together contain twen- 
ty -four species, chiefly natives of Eu- 
rope, many of America, a few of Asia, 
and seven common to our own moun- 
tains, woods, or hedges. The principal 
species arc the following : 
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The Communis^ or I’ear-tree, is lofty, 
branches upright, pendulous; leaves 
ovate, serrate; flowers coryui bed, of a 
snow-white colour. A native of our 
own woods. The wild pear, however, 
the mother of all the orchard and gar- 
den varieties, is thorny, with while or 
reddish, deciduous, setaceous stipules. 
The varieties are almost iniiumerabie : 
the c’hief are the rniiscadel pear of Metz, 
the imperial, the winter thorn, the long 
green winter, the white butter, the grey 
butter, the de la Motte, the savoury, 
the radish, the nonpareil bergamot, the 
egg, the green summer sugar, the sum- 
mer thorn, the spicy muscadel, the 
Burgundy pear, &c. &c. The best 
kinds for making Perry, are said to 
be those of Bosbury and liaieland, iii 
Worcestershire, and thefe(|irash pear, as 
it is termed in Gloucestersiiire ; to which 
may be added the John, llarpary, 
Drake, Lullum, and horse pears. 

Tlie MaluSy Apple-tree, or Crab-tree. 
See Apple, and Crab-tree. 

The SpectabUis^ or Chinese apple- 
tree, is a native of China, and highly 
ornamental when in blossom ; flowers 
pale red, when o})en and seini-opea ; 
the buds of a much deeper hue ; fruit 
sparingly produced, and of little va- 
lue. 

The Pruni^olidy or Siberian crab, is 
a native of Siberia ; there are varieties 
in the size of the fruit; it is generally 
small and of a reddish colour. 

The Coronaria, or Sweet-scented 
crab-tree, is a native of America, where 
the inhabitants plant it to giaft apples 
upon. 

The Cydoniuj or Quince tree, has a 
low, crooked, and distorted stem ; fruit 
varying in shape in different varieties; 
a native of Austria. 

The Aira, or White beam-tree, has 
roundish, ovate, cut, serrate leaves, with 
parallel veins, white-downy nnderiieath ; 
found wild on the rocky mountains of 
our own country. 

The Aucuparitty Mountain-service, 
mountaiii-asb, quicken-tree, quick- 
beam, or roan-tree, is of elegant form, 
and slow growth ; leaves pinnate ; fruit 
bunches of berries of a bright red or 
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scarlet ; very ornamental, but sooti eaten 
by the birds. See Ash. 

The JDomeslica, True service, or 
sorb-tree, resembles the preceding 5 
leaves pinnate ; wood very hard 5 fruit 
pear-shaped, reddish, and spotted, ex- 
tremely austere, not eatable till mel- 
lowed by frost or time j a native of our 
woods. There are several varieties, with 
apple-shaped, oval, turbinated, and 
compressed fruit. 

The Ihjbrida^ Bastard service, or 
mountain ash, is a middle-sized tree, 
with loaves pinnate at the base, white- 
downy underneath; fruit the same as 
the aucuparia, but somewhat iarj^cr. 

The three last species form the genus 
SoRi*us of several writers. 

The first seven kinds are raised by 
grafting and budding upon any sort of 
pear-stocks; occasionally upon <|ui nee 
stocks, and sometimes upon white thorn 
stocks ; the first answer best Tor general 
use and for large trees ; the oilier two 
for trees of a more moderate size, for 
dwarfs and wall-trees. 

The services are generally raised by 
seeds or layers ; tlie first is the best 
method. 

Pear-trees, planted either against a 
wall or in espaliers, should have thirty 
feet allowed as their interval. These 
trees commonly produce their blossom 
buds at the extremity of their last year’s 
shoots ; and hence they require a pecu- 
liar mode of pruning, as the common 
mode would take off the part which 
should bear the fruit, and produce un- 
necessary shoots from llie same branch. 
Pear-trees ought, llieret'ore, to be care- 
fully examined in summer, and have 
their foreright shoots taken off, by which 
means the fruit will not be oversiiaded, 
and the trees will need but little winter 
pruning. The several sorts of summer 
peart all ripen best in espaliers, hut the 
winter pears require a south-east, a 
south-west, or an east wall. 

Thequince-treeaffbrds agreat variety 
of fruit. The several sorts are easily 
propagated, either by layers, suckers, 
or cuttings, which must be planted m a 
moist soil ; the mode by suckers is most 
objectionable. The cuttings should be 
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planted early in the Autumn, and in dry 
weather must be often watered j the 
second year they should be removed 
into the nursery, and set in rows at three 
feet distance, and one foot asunder in 
each row. In two or three years more 
they will be fit to be transplanted where 
they are to stand, whicli should always 
be near a ditch or river, or in some 
moist soil, where tlie fruit will be larger, 
but in a drier soil smaller, better tasted, 
and earlier ripe. 

All these different kinds of fruit are 
useful to persons in health, when eaten 
occasionally and in n oderate quantity j 
hut in general the valetudinarian and 
d\spe[itic should avoid them j the sac- 
cliarine matter which they contain, soon 
becomes, in such diseased stoniaclis, 
decomj)Ose(l, and flatulence, and other 
unpleasant symptoms, are the necessury 
result. 

PEAK, the Garlic, or Crat(jeva, a 
genus of piaiitfe, consisting of five spe- 
cies, natives of India, the VVest Indies, 
and Sierra Leone. Of these, the chief 
is the tapia, an East Indian tree, rising 
thirty feet high, with ovate, pointeil 
leaves, and panicled flowers. The fruit 
is smooth and round, the size of an 
orange, of a garlic smell, communicated 
to animals that teed upon it. Tlie young 
vernal buds applied to the skin raise it 
in blisters. It may be propagated in 
our own country by seeds. 

Pear, the prickly. See Cactus. 

PEARL, in natural history, a hard 
concretion, of u brilliant silvery or 
blueish white colour, found in some 
species of the oyster and muscle. Pearls 
aie generally supposed to originate from 
a distemper in the creature which pro- 
duces them. The fish in which they 
aie usually found is the East Indian 
pearl oyster, as it is commonly called. 
All pearls are foimed of the matter of 
the shell, and consist of a number of 
coats spread with regularity one over 
the other 5 they are exactly similar in 
composition to what is termed mother 
of pearl, and consist of 66 parts of car- 
Ijonate of lime, and 24 of albumen. 
Pearls are worn chiefly for ornaments in 
dress, &c. See Muscle. 
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PEARL, Mother ot, is the shell 
of a fish of the oyster kind ; it is ex- 
tremely smooth on the inside, and of 
the whiteness and water of pearl itself. 
It has a lustre on the outside, after the 
first scales have been cleared off by 
aquafortis, &c. Mother of pearl is used 
for various trinkets, small spoons, &c. 
&c. See Muscle, and Mya. 

Pearl-ashes, See Potash. 

Pearl-barley. See Barley. 

Pearl, white. See Colour-making. 

PEARL.WORT, or Sagina, a ge- 
fins of plants, comprehending five spe- 
cies, one a native of Virginia, the lest 
indigenous to our own country. The 
proeumhens, Trailing pearl-wort, or 
Beak-stone, is an indigenous perenni- 
al, growing on walls, paved courts, &c. 
It IS an elegant plant, and one of the 
smallest of the vegetable tribe, scarce- 
ly exceeding two Inches in height ; the 
flowers are greenish white. 

PEAT, or Peat-moss, called in 
some provinces of the kingdom, parti- 
cularly in Soinersetshne, turf, is an 
inflammable substance, obtained, most 
commonly, from the immediate surface 
of the earth, and for some feet iuiinedi- 
ately below it, in certain situatioii'j. In 
the lowland distiicts of Somersetshire, it 
forms a considerable article of fuel, for 
which purpose it is cut into large 
squares, and dried by the heat of the 
summer sun. It is unquestionably of 
vegetable origin : in many instances, 
peat-bogs are evidently the effect of de- 
cayed vegetables accumulating for ages 
in a fresh-water lake, so as ultimately to 
fill it up. It is of different colours ; 
black, yellowish, &c. As fuel, the 
blackest and heaviest is mo.'.t esteemed. 

The difference between peat and vege- 
table mould is, that the last is derived 
from finer substances, as the leaves of 
trees, the remains of arable cultivation, 
and the roots, as well as the leaves and 
stalks of the finer grasses, which con- 
tain a larger portion of earthy matter, 
whereas peat is chiefly com posed of va- 
rious sorts of aquatics, and ihrubs, and 
even trees ; which, instead of rotting on 
or near the surface, are generally im- 
mersed in stagnant water, and only 
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partially, or in a peculiar manner, de- 
composed. In some \ alleys, peat-moss 
has often a considerable proportion of 
vegetable earth, washed from the higher 
grounds. 

Peat has been divided into fibrous ; 
compact; bituminous; mixed with 
calcareous matter : with sand or clay ; 
with pyrites ; and with marine, or sea 
salt. Each of these, where they can be 
discriminated, re<|uire» different treat- 
ment in order to convert it into a soil, 
or into manure. Our limits, however, 
preclude our entering into these particu- 
lars ; but they should be attended to by 
the practical agriculturist. 

"J'he improvement of peat bogs, and 
of all wet lands, must be preceded by 
driumng. Soft black peat-earth, when 
drained, is often rendered productive by 
the mere application of sand and clay, 
as a top-dressing j when peat contains 
ferruginous salts, calcareous matter is 
absolutely necessary to fit it for cultiva- 
tion ; when marshes or bogs abound 
with the branches or roots of trees, or 
when the surface entirely consists of li- 
ving vegetables, they must either be 
cairied oft’, or burnt. In the last case, 
the ashes furnish ingiedients calculated 
to improve the texture of the peat. For 
this soil soaper’s ashes are also an ex<*el- 
lerit manure. 

In converting peat into e.irlli it is a 
rule to plough or dig it in autumn, that 
it may be eft’cclually exposed to the 
winter’s frost. If this labour be not 
commenced at a proper season of the 
year, and if the peat be once hardened 
by the summer’s sun, it is haidly pos- 
sible afterwards to divide it. 

The Cl ops best calculated for a re- 
claimed peat-bog, or moss, are oats, rye, 
beans, potatoe-, turnips, carrots, cole- 
seed, white and red clover, and timothy. 
Wheat and bailey have succeeded on 
such lands after they have been suppli- 
ed with abundance of calcareous earth ; 
and the fiorin grass seems likewise to be 
well adapted to this soil when moderate- 
ly surface-drained. See faillier on the 
improvement of peat-lands under Fen. 

PEBBLE, the name of a genus of 
fossils consisting principally of ffinU 
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They are often cut into ornaments, and 
sometimes used as a substitute for glass 
in spectacles. See Quartz. 

Pebble is a term also applied to the 
larioos rounded stones of innumerable 
sizes, shapes, colours, and qualities, 
(bund on the sea shore. 

PEDILUVIUM, a bath for the feet. 

PECTORALS, those medicines 
which relieve disorders of the chest. 

PEDOMETER, or Podometer, 
a mechanical instrument in the form 
of a watch, consisting of various wheels, 
with teeth catching in one another, all 
disposed in the same plane ; which, by 
means of a chain or string, fastened to a 
man's foot, or to the wheel of a chariot, 
advance a notch each step or each revo- 
lution of the wheel, so that the number 
being marked on the edge of the wheel, 
the paces may be numbered, so as to 
measure exactly the distance from one 
place to another. Some pedometers 
mark the time like a watch, and are in 
every rcHpect like a watch, and are ac- 
cordingly worn in the pocket. Spencer 
and Perkins’s pedometer is an ingeni- 
ous one ; but there are many others 
made by different persons. 

PEDUNCLE, a terra in Botany, 
implying the fulcre of the fructification, 
ora partial stem, supporting that only. 
With respect to its place, a peduncle 
may be radical^ or proceeding immedi- 
ately from the root, as in the primrose ; 
cauUne, or proceeding from the stem ; 
ramousj or proceeding from the branch ^ 
petiolari/^ or proceeding from the pe- 
tiole • axillary j or proceeding from the 
angle made by the leaf and stem, or the 
branch and stem, &c. &c. 

Peewit, See Lapwing. 

Peers. See Parliament. 

PEGASUS, a genus of fishes com- 
prehending three species : the draconis^ 
or Dragon pegasus, with a conic snout, 
body blueish, inhabiting India; from 
three to four inches long j— the volans, 
with an ensiform snout, also an inhabi- 
tant of India ; three inches long ; and 
the natanSy size of the draconis. 

PELAGRA, a disease not common- 
ly described, but said to be very pre- 
valent in tome districts of Italy, It 
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consists in a shining red spot, which 
suddenly arises on the back of the 
hand, in the months of March or April, 
at the season which invites the farmers to 
cultivate their fields ; this spot resem- 
bles the common erysipelas, but without 
much itching, pain, or inconvenience ; 
all ages, and both sexes, are liable to 
it ; it sometimes affects both hands ; 
not uncommonly the chin j sometimes 
the neck, and rarely the face; it is 
also occasionally seen on the breasts of 
the female, when they are not covered 
with clothes. Subsequently, nuinerous 
small tubercles of different colours 
arise on the spot; the skin becomes dry 
and cracks, and the scarf skin assumes 
a fibrous ap[)earance ; it at length falls 
off in branny scales, but the sliming 
redness still continues, and sometimes 
remains throughout the following win- 
ter j in September, however, the dis- 
ease disappears; but in the following 
spring, it often appears again, accom- 
panied with severer symptoms ; and if 
the disease continues lo return for seve- 
ral periods, the patient ultimately be- 
comes melancholy and maniac. No 
fever is present throughout the disease. 
The disease is not infectious, r or has 
the cause been clearly ascertained, al- 
though it is supposed to originate from 
the heat of the sun's rays. It is, most 
probably, a species of leprosy, requir- 
ing the same mode of treatment as that 
disease. See Leprosy, 

PELICAN, or Pelecanus, a genus 
of birds, comprehending thirty-one spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe ; three or 
four common to our country. They 
ha\e a straight bill, hooked at the point, 
and furr.ished with a nail ; nostrils, an 
obliterated slit ; face nakedish ; legs 
equally balancing the body ; all the 
four toes palmate. These birds are 
extremely expert at catching fishes with 
their long bills, and are often tamed for 
that purpose ; they are gregarious and 
voracious. The following are the chief 
species : 

The Onocrotalusy or White pelican, 
is white; the gullet pouched ; bill red, 
from fifteen to sixteen inches long ; up- 
per maudible depressed, broad, tho 
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lower forked : gular pouch flaccid, 
membranaceous, capable of great dis- 
tension ; head naked at the sides, co- 
vered with a flesh-coloured skin. This 
bird is by far the largest of this genus, 
and is even supposed to exceed in 
size the swan and albatross. But, not- 
withstanding its size, it supports itself 
easily in the air, i»nd darts with great 
rapidity on its prey ; the wings being, 
when extended, from ten to twelve feet. 
It is universally spread over all the 
warm latitudes, of both the old and 
new continents. The pouch will con- 
tain ten quarts of water ; it answers the 
purpose of a crop, and is used by this 
bird to contain food for itself and its 
young. 

The pelican is a torpid and indolent, 
although exceedingly voracious bird ; 
it will, it is said, swallow at a meal, as 
mnch as will satisfy six men. The fe- 
male (lro[)s her eggs on the bare ground, 
to the number of five or six. 1 he 
Yoiuig, when excluded, are fed with the 
fishes, which have been for some time 
macerated in her pouch ; they are ea- 
sily tamed : and whatever food is gi- 
ven them they always first commit 1o 
the pouch, and afterwards swallow at 
their leisure. They are useless and dis- 
agreeable domestics ; and their flesh 
unsavoury. Great numbers are, how- 
ever, killed for their pouches, which 
are converted by the natives of Ameri- 
ca, into purses, &c. When carefully 
prepared, the membrane is as soft as 
silk, and sometimes, is embroidered by 
the Spanish ladies, for work-bags. It 
is used by the sailors in Egypt, whilst 
attached to the two under chaps, for 
holding or baling water. 

The Carho^ or Cormorant, called in 
■some parts of England, sea crow, is 
black ; the neck long ; size, nearly 
that of a goose 3 found in almost every 
part of the ocean ; flesh eaten by navi- 
gators 3 it abounds on the sea coasts of 
of these kingdoms ; but cluefly the 
north. This bird was formerly domes- 
ticated in this country, and train- 
ed to fish for its owner 3 it is still used 
in China for this purpose. 

The GraculuSf or Shag, sometimes 
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erroneously called crane, is black above# 
beneath brown 3 two feet and a half 
long 3 inhabits Europe and Iceland : 
two other varieties, its general manners 
like the cormorant. 

The Sula, or Booby, has a whitish 
body 3 inhabits South America, and 
the neighbouring islands. These birds 
are so extremely indolent, that they al- 
low themselves to be taken on the rig- 
ging of ships, or knocked down with 
sticks, till a whole flock be massacred, 
to the very last bird. With the same 
sensei ess imbecility, they abandon them- 
selves to the depredations of the roan of 
w'ar bird. (See the next species.) These 
birds no sooner perceive them in the 
air, than they pounce upon them, not 
to destroy them, but to make them dis- 
gorge the fish they have swallowed, 
which is snatched up by the voracious 
plunderer before it reaches the water. 
The booby is about two feet and a half 
long ; its bill five inches ; its tail up- 
wards of ten. 

The Aijuihs^ or Frigate pelican, has 
a forked tail ; body black 3 bill red ; 
male, pouch deep red ; female, belly 
white ; inhabits within the tropics 3 three 
feet long ; extent of the wings, fourteen 
feet; builds in rocks and trees ; eggs 
one or two, flesh-colour, spotted with 
red. The frigate pelican is one of the 
most formidable tyrants of the ocean. 
When in flocks, their audacity has 
sometimes prompted these man of war 
birds to brave man himself. Upon the 
island of Ascension, a cloud of them 
attacked a crew of French sailors ; and 
till some of them were struck down, en- 
deavoured to snatc!) the meat from their 
hands. F rom the length of their wings, 
when upon die ground, they cannot 
easily take flight, they therefore, al- 
though having palmate feet, perch com- 
monly on trees, or other eminences. 

The Bassanus, or Gaiinet, has a white 
body 5 bill and primary quill feathers 
black ; face blue ; two other varieties. 
One inhabits Cayenne ; the other Eu- 
rope and America. The gannetsare birds 
of passage, and make their appearance 
in the British isles in the summer sea- 
son, ariving in March, and quitting in 
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August or Siptember ; their chief food 
is herrings ; they are found in vast num- 
bers on the rocky recesses of Scotland. 
The female only lays one egg, but if 
that be carried away, she will lay twice, 
or even thrice. The young are fat, and 
are a tolerable food. In St. Kilda, they 
contribute with their eggs, a consider- 
able part of the food of the inhabitants, 
and are obtained by a most dangerous 
expedient, that of a person being sus- 
pended by a rope from precipitous rocks 
sometimes two hundred fathoms fiom 
the ground. The eggs and fowls thus 
procured, are preserved in small py- 
ramidal stone buildings, covererl with 
ashes to defend them from moisture. 

PELLITORY, or Parietaria, a ge- 
nus of plants, consisting of ten species, 
chiefly natives of the Cape, India, and 
the south of Europe ; one, the q^Vi- 
wa/i>, or Pell itory of the wall, a pereu- 
tiiai with reddish stalks, common to 
thewallsof our own country, and for- 
merly in the materia medica, but of 
very trifling virtues. The only culti- 
vated species is the arhoreumy or Tree 
pellilory, a soft, upright shrub, about 
five or six feet high, with red shoots, 
villose with hoary hairs; flowers in the 
male, yellow, female red ; a native of 
the Canaries. 

PELLITORY of Spain, or anthc* 
mis pyrethrum, a perennial plant, a na- 
tive of the Levant, Barbary* and the 
south of Europe. It is sometimes 
cultivated in Britain, flowering from 
June to July. The dried root is brought 
to this country from the Levant, and 
the coast of Barbary. When chewed, 
it excites a glowing heat on the tongue 
and lips. It is chiefly used, being 
chewed, as a sialagogue, by vvhich in- 
flammations and congestions of the 
neighbouring parts are relieved ; hence 
it has been found useful in some liead- 
achs, apoplexy, chronic ophthalmia, 
rheumatic affections of the face, and 
tooth-ache; and, by itsdirect stimulus, in 
paralysis of the tongue, and muscles of 
the throat. It has sometimes, though 
rarely, been given internally, from a 
few grains to a scruple, as a hot stimu- 
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lant, in paralytic, and rheumatic dis- 
orders. 

PELVIS, in anatomy, the cavity at 
the bottom of the abdomen. It is com- 
posed of four bones, the two ossa inno- 
minata, the sacrum, and the os coccygis. 
It contains the pudenda, the bladder, 
and the rectum. 

PEMPHIGUS, a cutaneous disease, 
distinguished by a number of small 
distinct red spots, tiist appearing, as it 
is said, on the inside of the thighs ; and 
grailually spreading over the whole 
body; they at first appear a little ele- 
vated above the surface of tlie skin, and 
leseinbh* ilie early eruption of small- 
pox. The whole surface of the skin 
becomes at length covered, rnoic <'i less, 
wit!) vesicles contaimiig a watery fluid, 
of the size of an ordinary walnut, many 
of them larger ; they burst, and form a 
whitish seal) or crust. This disease is 
of rare oc'ciititMice ; we liave ourselves 
seen it in a person advanced in life, and 
it is ill our opinion, caused by poor 
living, or the consecjuence of some erup- 
tive and dehilitat’.iig disease. It is 
usually attended with various symptoms 
of debility, quick pulse, and fever ; of 
course the best medical advice sh<>uld 
be had ; but noiirishing diet, beef-tea, 
the bark, wine, and acitiulated drink, 
consisting of water gruel and lemon 
juice are required. The sores may be 
dressed with calamine cerate. It does 
not appear to be contagious ; but it is, 
nevertheless, a ilisagreeable, tedious, 
troublesome, and sometimes fatal dis- 
order. 

PENAiA, a genus of plants, <*onsi^t- 
iijg of nine species, two natives of Kthio- 
pia, the rest of the Cape. From one 
of the Ethiopian species, the gum, 
called in the sho[)s Sarcocol/a, is sup- 
posed to be obtained, 

Pcncifs. See Black Lead, and 
Crayon. 

]*LN ELOPE, a genus of biids, 
consisting of four species, as follow : 
the crisCata^ or Guau, with an erect 
crest; bill black ; body black-green; 
back browm ; neck, breast, and belly, 
spotted with white ; two feet and a half 
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l)n^; inhabits Guiana; often famed; 
makes a noise not unlike the soniid 
jacu ; flesh ^ood. The ciunanensisy <>r 
Vacou, is blacktsb, crest and first quill 
feathers white ; body beneath speckled 
with white ; tail lonj^ ; lejjjs red ; size of 
a hen turkey ; erects its crest, and 
spreads its tail ; builds on the ground, 
or in low trees ; u native of Guiana and 
Cayenne ; at the latter place it is tamed 
and mixes with other poultry. The 
pipile, or Piping curassow, has the back 
brown, spotted with black, the belly 
black 5 wing coverts, and quill-feathers 
white 5 legs red; inhabits as the last. 
The mar'll, or nravail, is greenish black ; 
inhabits in flocks the woods of Guiana. 

PENGUIN, or A ptenodi/tes, a ge- 
nus of birds, comprehending eleven 
species, distinguished by a straight bill, 
wings tin-shaped, without quill feathers; 
feet fettered, four-toed. 

This genus much resemhUs tlie auk, 
(see below,) in colour, food, stupidity, 
eggs, nest, position behind the equili- 
, brium, and consequent erect posture; 
they are totally unfit for flight, hut 
swim dextrously. The wings are covered 
with a strong broad membrane ; tail 
short wedged, and feathers very rigid. 
They are chiefly inhabitants of Falk- 
land islands, and the siiores of the 
southern ocean. 

Although ihe auk is usually de- 
scribed as a distinct genus by natural- 
ists, we think it may be convenient to 
ai range il also under this head. Its 
generic cliaracter is as follow^s: bill 
toothless, short ; lower mandible gib- 
bous, nearlhe base; nostrils linear ; legs 
mostly three-toed. Its colour is nearly 
uniform, above black, beneath white; 
body shaped like a duck’s. It is chiefly 
an inhabitant of the Arctic seas ; very 
stupid ; builds in rabbit’s holes, and 
fissures of rocks ; lays one egg. There 
are eleven species of this genus. The 
following are most deserving notice: 

The arc/icu, or Puffin ; two varieties ; 
inhabits the northern seas of Europe, 
Asia, and America, in vast flocks ; body 
black ; cheeks, breast, and belly, white ; 
bill red ; legs red. Feeds on fish and 
8 ea-v\ecd ; twelve inches long; flesh 
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rank, except when very young ; eggB 
excellent. 

The Impennis, Penguin, or Great 
Huk, inliabits Europe and America ; 
three feet long ; timid ; cannot fly ; 
feeds on fishes ; eggs six inches long, 
white, with purplish lines and spots ; 
bill black ; wings short, as though mere 
rudiments of wings ; legs black. 

The Cirrata, or Tufted auk, is nine- 
teen inches long, and inhabits Kams- 
chatka, and the adjacent islands ; lives 
on the water for days together, but never 
ventures far from land. 

PENNY, a copper coin of variable 
weight, but about one ounce avoirdu-^ 
poise, and of the value of four farthings. 

Penny Royal. See Mint. 

PEN N Y-VN’ EIGHT, a troy weight, 
containing twenty-four grains. 

Penny wort. See White rot. 

PEN TAG R A PH, an instrument, 
whereby designs of any kind may be 
copied in what proportion you please, 
without being skilbd in drawing. 

Peony. See Pi o NY. 

PEPPER, or Piper, a genus, com- 
prising Hfty-one species, chiefly West 
Indian or American plants ; some na- 
tives of the East Indies, a few of the 
Cape. The following are the chief : 

The a climbing plant, grow- 

ing abundantly in various parts of the 
East Indies. The stem is round, smooth, 
jointed, woody, and from eight to twelve 
feet long ; the leaves are petiolate at 
the joints of the blanches, ovate, entire, 
pointed, and of a dark green colour ; 
the flowers are white, without any regu- 
lar calyx or corolla ; the fruit is a globu- 
lar berry; of a blackish colour : the 
black pepper of the shops. In Sumatra, 
the pepper vines are propagated by 
cuttings or suckeis. In growing they 
are sup[)orled by ])rops ; the plants are 
three years old befoie they bear fruit; 
they yield two crops yearly, the first in 
December, the second in July. The 
berries are four or five months in coming 
to maturity ; are gathered as soon as 
they are ripe, and then spread upon 
mats to dry, and trodden to separate 
the fruit from the stalk. 

White pepper, is the ripe and perfect 
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berries» freed from their outer coat by 
means of a preparation of lime and 
mustard oil^ applied before it is dried. 

The use of black pepper as a condi- 
ment is well known. As a medicine it 
is stimulant and carminative ; and al- 
though it is useful to those who are dys- 
peptic, yet> even in small quantities, it is 
injurious to inflammatory habits, and 
to those subject to piles. It is some- 
times serviceable in checking nausea 
and vomiting, and removing hiccough. 
It is also used as a stimulant in retro- 
cedent gout, and in palsy. The watery 
infusion is a useful gargle in relaxation 
of the uvula. The dose, when taken 
internally, may be from ten grains to 
one scruple. 

The ground black pepper of the 
shops is, in general, most shamefully 
adulterated with powdered rape-seed- 
cake, commonly called P. D. The 
only certain method for families to have 
genuine pepper, is to purchase the ber- 
ries, and have them ground under their 
ow^n inspection. 

The Lon^ um^ or Long pepper, has a 
shrubby, climbing stem, and entire, al- 
ternate, heart-shaped leaves. It is a 
native of India ; the fruit is the long 
pepper of the shops, of which there are 
two kinds, the /owg, and the short long; 
the last is esteemed inferior ; both are 
of similar virtues to black pepper. 

The Belie, or Betel, with striate, an- 
gular stems, and ovate, rather oblong, 
pointed leaves ; a native of India, and 
cultivated by props like the vine ; the 
areca is a common prop ; and the 
leaves, inclosing a few bits of areca, 
which correct their bitterness, are uni- 
versally chewed by the Asiatics, and 
form a common present from friend to 
friend. 

The Cubeba, having a stem jointed, 
and flexuous ; leaves unequal at the 
base. A native of Java and Guinea. 
The berries the Cubebs of the shops. 
They are a warm spice, but, medici- 
nally considered, are inferior to pepper. 

The iSiri^oo, with heart-shaped leaves, 
is a native of India, and yields a pepper 
similar to the nigrum* 
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The Metiis/sticum, has a forked, spot- 
ted stem, with oblong, heart-shaped 
leaves. The root bruised or chewed, 
and mixed with the saliva, forms the 
intoxicating juice called ava, which is 
so agreeable to the natives of the South 
Sea islands, to which the plant is indi- 
genous. 

About eight species of this genus are 
cultivated in our own conservatories, 
by seeds procured fresh from the coun- 
tries to which the plants respectively 
belong. 

Pepper, Cayenne, See Capsicum. 

— — , Guinea, See Capsicum. 

— , Jamaica, See Allspice. 
PEPPERMINT, or Mentha pipe~ 
rita, is an indigenous, perennial plant, 
growing in moist places, and flowering 
in August and September. It is usually 
cultivated for medicinal use, particularly 
about Mitcham, in Surrey, whence the 
London market is chiefly supplied ivith 
it. There are three varieties of pepper- 
mint, the first of which is the officinal 
plant. The root is creeping, stem 
quadrangular and branching, about two 
feet high, purplish, and rather hairy ; 
the leaves are dark green, opposite, pe- 
tiolate, ovate, rather pointed, and ser- 
rated; the flowersarein terminal spikes; 
the corolla is purple. The cultivators 
of it say, that to keep up its quality, 
the root must be trausplanled every 
three years, or it will degenerate into 
the flavour of spear-mint ; and that the 
plant should not be cut in wet weather. 

The odour of both the recent and 
dried plant is penetrating and grateful ; 
in some degree resembling camphor ; 
and the taste pungent, warm, glowing, 
and bitterish, followed by a sensation 
of coldness in the mouth. These qua- 
lities depend on an essential oil and 
camphor. The oil, which is easily ob- 
tained by distillation of the herb in 
water, is of a yellowish colour, and 
holds the camphor in solution. Pep- 
permint is tonic, antispasmodic, and 
carminative. It is chiefly used to allay 
nausea and griping, to relieve flatulent 
colic, and in hysteria ; or as a vehicle to 
cover nauseous medicines. It may be 
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given in watery infusion j but the di^ 
tilled water, the essential oil, and the 
essence, are generally preferred. 

Peppermint water’ll made thus : take 
of peppermint one pound and a half; 
pour over it as much water as will pre- 
vent burning during the distillation. 
Distil off a gallon. I'his water is given 
altuost at ])leasure 3 its dose may be, 
however, from two to six fiuidounces. 

Essence of peppermint is made thus : 
take of oil oi’ peppermint four ounces 3 
of rectified spirit of wine one pint: mix 
them. This is a useful form for making 
peppermint water without the trouble 
of distillation : two fluidrachms drop- 
ped upon half an ounce of lump sugar, 
rubbed a little together, and then dis- 
solved in a pint of water, will make a 
peppermint water superior to most 
which is to be obtained in the shops. 
Essence of peppermint is also useful to 
be taken alone, being dropped upon 
sugar, for flatulencies and colic. The 
dose is from five to ten drops. The 
essence of peppermint usually sold in 
the shops as a quack medicine, does 
not contain more than one half of the 
proportion of the oil here ordered. 

The dose of the oil of peppermint is 
from one drop to four, given on a lump 
of sugar, or rubbed with mucilage. 

PEPPER WORT, or Lepidium, a 
genus consisting of twenty-eight spe- 
cies, chiefly European plants ; a few na- 
tives of Asia and America j and three 
common to our own wastes and moist 
shades ; of these last, the latifoliumy with 
ovate-lanceolate leaves, is the most fre- 
quent; the whole plant has a hot taste like 
pepper, and is sometimes used with other 
esculents, instead of that spice ; it was 
formerly called man^s pepper. 

PEil AMBULATOR, an instru- 
ment for measuring distances. Tt con- 
sists of a wheel which measures a pole, or 
feet in two revolutions, and is either 
driven forward by two handles by a per- 
son walking, or is drawn by a coach- 
wheel, &c. to which it is attached by a 
pole. It contains various movements, 
by wheels or clock-work, with indices on 
ts face, which is like that of a clock, to 
point out the distances passed over, in 
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miles, furlongs, poles, yards, &c. It 
is of great use in measuring roads, and 
great distances on level ground. 

PERCEPTION, that power or fa- 
culty, by which, through the medium 
of the senses, we have the cognizance 
of objects distinct and apart from our- 
selves. it appears to be the second 
power or operation of the mind, sensa- 
tion being the first, 

PERCH, or Perca^ a genus of fishes, 
comprehending sixty species, scattered 
through the seas of the globe, four or 
five of which are found in the waters of 
our own country. The distinguishing 
characters of this genus are, jaws un- 
equal, teeth sharp, incurved; gill-co- 
vers scaly, gill- membrane seven-rayed ; 
scales hard, rough ; fin spinous ; vent 
nearer the head than the tail. They 
are thus divided : dorsal fins two, dis- 
tinct,— ‘dorsal fin single ; tail undivid- 
ed, — dorsal fin single ; tail forked. 
The following are the chief : 

The JiuvitaliSy Common, or river 
perch, haying the second dorsal fin 
with sixteen rays. 

The lahraxy or Basse, having the se- 
cond dorsal fin with fourteen rays ; back 
dusky, tinged with blue ; belly white. 

Both these are British fishes, and pos- 
sess a peculiar tenacity of life. The 
former grows to two feet long 3 swims 
with great swiftness at a certain height 
in the water 3 easily takes a bait ; feeds 
on aquatic insects, and smaller fishes ; 
spawns, in May and June, ; very proli- 
fic ; it has no real air bladder ; from its 
integuments may be obtained a kind of 
glue. It seldom exceeds five or six 
pounds in weight, generally much ligh- 
ter ; flesh good. The basse sometimes 
weighs fifteen pounds 3 shape of a sal- 
mon ; flesh good- 

The Scandensj or Climbing perch, is 
about a palm long ; inhabits the ri- 
vers of Tranquebar ; has a very singu- 
lar habit of crawling up trees. 

The Cerwttfl, or Rufle, inhabits the 
clear streams of our own country, and 
Europe generally : from six to eight in- 
ches long ; flesh good. 

The NigrOi or Black fish, is fifteen 
inches long 3 inhabits Cornwall. 
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The Formosa or Squirrel fish, inha- 
bits Carolina. 

PERENNIAL, in botany, a term 
applied to plants which suivive for a 
series of years ; most trees and shiubs 
are of course perennials ; but there are 
many other plants whose stalks die 
every year, yet tiie roots sui vive j such 
are also called perennials. 

PERIANTH, in botany, the calyx 
of the flower when contiguous to the 
other parts of fructification. The perianth 
is often, hut impropeily, culled the ca- 
lyx : thislatter terra has, however, a more 
extensive signification. See Calyx. 

P E R I C A R D 1 U M, or Heart- 
Purse, in anatomy, the uiembranuus 
bag that surrounds the heart. Its uses 
are to keep the heart in its place, with 
out interrupting its office, to keep it 
from having any friction with the lungs, 
and to contain a liquor to lubricate the 
surface of the heart, and abate its fric- 
tion against the pericardium. 

PERICARP, lu botany, the seed 
vessel or seed-case ; capsules, pods, 
drupes, berries, strobiles, &e. are pe- 
ricarps, 

PERICRANIUM, the membrane 
that is closely connected, and covering 
the bones of the skull; it is culled pen- 
osteum, on the other bones of the bo- 

dy. 

PERINjEUM, in anatoniy, the 
space between the anus and the pudeii- 
da« 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATI- 
ONS, those books, or parts of books, 
newspapers, journals, magazines, &c. 
which are published at regular or dille- 
rent intervals. 

One of the most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the literatuie of the pre- 
sent period is, the extensive circulailon 
which perodicul publications obtain. 
We have spoken of newspajiers under 
that article, to which, therefore, we refer. 

shall here enumerate the principal 
perodical works which more or less en- 
gage the attention of the British public ; 
and wdiether we consider them as mere 
vehicles of amusement, or in their more 
useful and valuable character, that of 
imparting scientific, political, and mo- 
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ral information to a great portion of 
the people, they have obtained, and de- 
servedly, a high rank, by the effects 
which they have produced upon the hu- 
man mind, and which bulky and ela- 
borate volumes, however well written, 
from their limited circulation, cannot 
achieve. 

The principal monthly publications 
of fircat Britain are the following . 

The Monthly Magazine ; the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine; the European Ma- 
gazine ; the New Monthly Magazine ; 
Baldwin’s London Magazine ; the 
Edinburgh Magazine ; Blackwood’s 
Edinbuigh Magazine ; the Medical 
Journal ; the Medical Repository ; the 
Philosophical Journal ; Thomson’s An- 
nals of Philosopliy ; the Repertory of 
Arts ; the Christian Observer ; the 
Evangelical Magazine ; the Ladies 
Mag azine ; La Belle A^seinhlee ; be- 
sides others t)u botany, tiade, agiicnl- 
ture, &c. &.C. wmcli we cannot enuiiie- 
iatt% 

Tl'.e chief monthly reviews are, the 
Monthly Review ; the Edinburgh 
Monihly Review ; the British Critic ; 
the Eclectic Review ; the Antijacohui 
Review. 

The London Journal of Arts and 
Sciences is published every two months. 

The principal quarterly publications 
aie, the Quarterly Review ; the Edin- 
burgh Review ; the British Review ; 
the Pamphleteer ; the Retrospective 
Review ; the Journal of Science, Lite- 
rature, and tlie Arts; the Annals of 
Art; the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal ; the Classical Journal, &c. 

The merit and lespectability of these 
worksare not less various than their sale ; 
on neither of which is it our design to 
d.late. Many of them, it is to be lament- 
ed, are too much devoted to parly pur- 
poses. The Quarterly Review is, per- 
haps, at tlie head of all th^ literary 
works in point of sale, twelve thousand 
copies being sold, we are informed, 
every quarter. Of the monthly publi- 
cations,the sale of the Evangelical Maga- 
zine is supposed to be the most exten- 
sive ; it is said, 20,000 copies monthly. 
But the sale of the monthly literary 
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publications is much below this num- 
ber ; probably the roost popular does 
not exceed 4000 moiitljly ; still the 
number circulated upon the whole is 
gieat ; and throu|^h the means of iu- 
siitulions, reading societies, &c. See, 
afford a mass of infonnation which, we 
apprehend, is unequalled in the world. 

PERIOSTEUM, the membrane 
which invests the external surface of all 
the bones, except the crown of the teeth. 
Its use appears to be to distribute the 
vessels on the external surfaces of the 
hones, and to serve as a surface for the 
muscles to slide upon easily. 

Peripneumunt/. See Lungs. 

— , Bastard. See Bas- 
tard l^RRfPNrUMONY. 

PERISTALriC MOTION, that 
motion of the intestines, by vvhicli they 
contract and propel their contents. 

PERITONAEUM, in anatomy, a 
strong simple membrane by which all 
the viscera of the abdomen are sur- 
rounded, and which also lines the whole 
cavity of the abdomen. • It is outward- 
ly every where surrounded by a cellu- 
lar substance, v\ hich, towards the kid- 
neys, IS very loose and fat. 

PERIVVINKI.E, or Vincas a genus 
of plants compseiiending live species; 
ihrte natives of the West Indies, or 
America ; two comniori to our own 
hedges and woods. The three follow- 
ing are cultivated : the rosea^ or Ma- 
dagascar periwinkle ; the major^or Great 
])eiiwinkle; and the 7wiwor, or Sinab 
peilwinkle : the last is indigenous, and 
has evergreen glossy leaves. 

PERIWINKLE, M^reath, or turbo, 
a genus of univalve, testaceous worms, 
consisting of one hundred and lifty spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe, mostly 
marine; some inhabiting stagnant wa- 
ters. I'he littoreus, or Common peri- 
winkle, inhabits our owm shoies; the 
fish is often eaten, and the shell too well 
known to need description. The ere- 
uel/tiSy has a shell with a flattish spread- 
ing navel. The scalaris, or AVentle- 
trap, has a conic shell, two inches long ; 
higlilv curious, and very valuable; in- 
habits Barbary and Coromandel. The 
clathrus, or False wentle-tiap, inhabits 
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the European tmd Indian seas ; from 
one to two inches long. 

PERRY, afeinicnted liquor made 
from the juice (»f pears, m the same 
manner as cider is made from apples. 
This beverage is preferred to cider by 
some persons, but as it contains gene- 
rally less alcohol and acid tlian that li- 
quor, it is by no means so suitable as a 
stimulant, either for the labourer or even 
the dyspeptic. 

Persecution. See Toleration. 

Persian Uly. See Fritillary. 
PERSICARIA, Arsmart, or Po- 
ly^onum orieritale, an annual plant, a 
native of India, but known in onr gar- 
dens as an ornamental flower, blossom- 
ing from July to October. It is easily 
raised from seeds ; those plants which 
arise from the seeds which are scattered 
in the autumn aie often finer than those 
which are obtained from seeds specifi- 
cally sown in the spring. 

Persimon phim. See Palm. 
PERSiURATlON, the vapour that 
is secreted by the extremities of the 
cutaneous arteries, from the external 
surface of the body. It is distinguish- 
ed into sensible and insensible. The 
fi/niier is s(*en on the surface of the 
body, in moisture, or drops, usually 
called sweat ; the latter is not seen, 
but exhales in great quantity, not only 
from the whole surface of the body, 
but from the lungs, during the pro- 
cess of respiration. 

Tile evacuation of moisture by per- 
spiration from the surface of the bo- 
dy, as well as the lungs, is perhaps 
one of tlie most important processes of 
the animal economy. By it the exces- 
sive heat, accumulated in the body, as 
well as many noxious particles, are con- 
stantly carried oif. Hence the neces- 
sity of clothing ourselves so that this 
salutary process may not be obstructed j 
and hi'iice when it is obstructed, the 
necessity of emfiloying the means of re- 
establishing, as soon as possible, the due 
action of the jierspiralory functions. 

It may, at first view, be thought 
that these functions would be b»*st pre- 
served in a liealthy stale, by kee(nng 
the body constantly in a suitable degree 
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of warmth, or relaxation ; and with the 
valetudinarian and sedentary, great at- 
tention is necessary, in this respect; 
but it is well known, where persons 
take a proper quantity of exercise, even 
in a cold atmosphere, so as to enable 
nature, if we may so speak, to overcome 
the stricture upon the skin, occasioned 
by the mere access of cold, that, under 
such circumstances, the perspiration 
will he powerfully and effectually ex- 
creted, and good health be best obtained. 

Jt has been said, that the perspira- 
tion is a preternatural discharge ; but 
we can by no means assent to this opi- 
nion : for we believe it will be in ge- 
neral found, tlmt the most healthy per- 
sons constantly perspire ; and that when 
the perspiration is both plentiful and 
equable, at the same time tlmt the body 
continues strong, it is an indication of 
good health. It is, however, sometimes 
in excess, and evidently contributes to 
weaken the body, more, however, most 
probably, as an effect than as a cause. 
See Catarrh, and Evaporation ; 
under which last article, are some ob- 
servations, which are very appropriate 
to this article, but which it is unne- 
cessary to repeat here. 

The perspiration of the Jieet is, in 
some persons, who are in health, very 
considerable, and sometimes very un- 
pleasant. Such evacuation should be 
by no means obstructed. The only 
things which can be done in such cases 
are, to adopt the most rigid cleanliness, 
to bathe the feet, occasionally, in luke- 
w'arm water, and to exchange the stock- 
ings daily. 

The Perspiration of horses, and other 
quadrupeds, is also a highly important 
discharge. In some animals, as the dog, 
there is no visible jierspiration ; in such 
animals it is thrown off by the lungs. 

In the human body, perspiration is 
easily promoted by medicine, but in the 
horse and other domestic animals, this 
is not the case. In the horse, sweating 
can only be excited by such substances 
as produce violent irritation, or inffam- 
niation of the stomach and bowels, or by 
exercise. Many of the diseases of horses 
end cattle, are caused by suppressed, or 
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checked perspiration : the various ap- 
pearances which such diseases assume, 
depending, most probably, upon the 
suddenness with which the discharge is 
stopped, and the stale of the animal at 
the time it takes place. Cattle often suf- 
fer from being kept in cold bleak situi- 
tions, by diseases arising from suppress 
sed perspiration. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that in sheltering cattle from the 
inclemencies and cold of the weather, 
a great variety of diseases may be pre- 
vented ; and that fields surrounded 
b}*^ trees and hedges, and sometimes 
sheds and warm inclosures, are as ne- 
cessary for the health and well-being of 
horses and cattle, as houses for the shel- 
ter of the human race. 

Peruvian Balsam, See Balsam. 

PERUVIAN BARK, or cinchona, 
a teim applied to the bark of several 
species of a genus of trees, called also 
Cinchona, consisting, it is said, of 
twelve Species, all natives of the East, 
West Indies, or South America. The 
following are the chief : 

The Lancifolia is a lofty handsome 
tree, always in leaf, found on the Andes 
of Peru, growing at heights above the 
level of the sea, varying from 62^50 to 
8300 feet. It exudes, wherever it is 
wounded, a yellow astringent juice. Its 
flowers are odorous, and of a wliitish 
rose colour. Its bark is \.\\t yellow bark 
of the shops. 

The Oblongifolia grows also in the 
woods on the Andes, on the banks of 
mountain streams, in great abundance, 
flowering in July ; it rises to a very con- 
siderable height ; the leaves are of an ob- 
long oval shape, and sometimes from 
one to two feet long. The bark is the 
Jied bark of the shops, 

I'he Cordf/oLia is found on the moun- 
tains of Quito and Santa Fe, growing 
along their skirts, and on the plains, 
and flowering in September. The bark 
is the Pale bark of the shops. 

The Caribcea, or Caribean bark- 
tree; and floribunda, or St. Lucia 
bark- tree, with elliptic pointed leaves, 
a native of the West Indies, and espr- 
cially of St. Luciu,are arranged by sonc 
naturalists under this genus ; the bark 
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of the Iasi has been also occasionally 
used for similar purposes as the Peru- 
vian bark, but it obtains little notice 
among medical practitioners. 

As cinchona bark occasionally varies 
in Its powers, and is often adulterated 
with other inferior barks, it is of im- 
portance to be able to distinguish good 
iiark, and the best from those of an in- 
ferior description. The best bark of 
the first class is of an orange yellow 
colour ; and its goodness decreases as 
the colour varies from this to a very 
pale yellow. When of a dark colour, 
between red and yellow, it is always to 
be rejected. But perhaps the best cri- 
terion of all the difterent barks is their 
fracture : when they break short and 
shining they are usually esteemed good ; 
but when irregularly ragged and woody, 
they are commonly considered as very 
indifferent. The yellow bark conforms, 
however, the least to this rule, some of 
it breaking ragged and woody, which 
is still good. But the red bark^ which 
was formerly the most in request, as 
now found in the shops, is so indifferent 
that it is not often used, although, when 
in quills, and conforming in its fracture 
to the rule liere mentioned, it is, we 
believe^ as good as any of the other 
kinds. All these barks have a bitter as- 
tiingent taste 5 the bitter of the yellow 
bai k IS the most intense and disagreeable. 

The medicinal powers of both yellow, 
red, and pale bark are of a similar na- 
ture; the yellow, which was last intro- 
duced into medical practice, is now very 
generally preferred. Their powers are 
supposed to consist chiefly in a peculiar 
matter, called by modern chemists cin- 
chonin ; but, however, as they contain 
abo resin, extractive matter, gluten, a 
volatile oil, and tannin, and some other 
ingredients, it is still doubtful on what 
their virtues depend 5 and although it 
lias been usually supposed that the bark 
which contains most resinous matter is 
the best, yet, as the bark given in sub- 
stance is commonly most effectual, more 
is perhaps attributable to the woody 
and fibrous part than has been general- 
ly believed. In agues in particular, tiie 
bark is not so effectual given in any 
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other way as it is in powder. Cinebona 
bark is, however, undoubtedly, a power- 
ful tonic, possessing also antispasmodic 
and antiseptic fmwers ; and superior to 
all other remedies in counteracting some 
species of febrile action ; and for resto- 
ring strength and vigour to diseased and 
weak constitutions. In intermittent fe- 
vers it may be considered almost a spe- 
cific, although some cases occur in which 
it is not effectual. The common rou- 
tine with medical practitioners is, before 
giving it, to clear the stomach and bow- 
els by an emetic and calliartic j but we 
consider such practice too much like 
quackery : for in many iiislanccs neither 
emetics, nor even cathurlics, are at all 
necessary ; they sometimes, however, 
are so: but their exhibition must be 
determined by the presence of certain 
symptoms; such us nausea, costiveness, 
&c. 

In remittent and typhous fevers, the 
barks have been also found very useful ; 
but in the last they are not so advan- 
tageously given till symptoms of une- 
quivocal debility appear, or until the 
morbid heat is abated. The bark has 
also been advantageously given in gout, 
and in pulmonary consimiption, when 
considerable debility is present 3 or the 
disease assumes an intermittent form. 
In short, in the recovery after almost 
every disease, in which the strength and 
powers of nature have bi en considerably 
reduced, the bark is not only a useful 
but au efficient remedy. 

As a local remedy, it is somc.'times 
used, in the form of gargle, in the ma- 
lignant sore-throat, and as a wash to 
gangrenous sores ; in these cases it is 
said that the red bark to be j)referred. 

It is best given in fine powder. The 
dose is from five grains to two drachms 
or more. In intermitlcnts, a dose of a 
drachm, or moie, should be given at 
once ; but in other diseases it may be 
given in doses of five, ten, or fifteen 
grains, repeated every two, three, or four 
hours, and gradual!) incieased until 
one, or two ounce.'' in some cases, aie 
taken in twenty-four hours. W lien the 
stomach will not heai the bark m sub- 
stance, some of the following prepara- 
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lions, according to circumstances* 
Bliould be given. 

Infusion of Vinrhona Bark. Take of 
\ el low Peruvian haik, bruised, half an 
ounce j boiling water half a pint. Ma- 
( crate for two hours in a lightly-cover- 
ed vessel and stiain. The dose is from 
t>ue fluidounce lo three fluidouuces, 
thiee or four tinics a day, in dyspepsia, 
anri ronv.ilesceiice from various diseases. 

l)r< •ortion of Cinchona Bark. Take 
of yellow Peruvian bark, bruised, one 
ounce; of water a piiit. Roil for ten 
minutes in a lightly-covered vessel, and 
strain the liquor while it is hot. The 
dose is the same, and given on similar 
occasions as the infusion. 

Roth the infusion and decoction of 
bark ferment spontaneously, in a few 
days, during summer, and therefore will 
not keep. They also afford precipitates 
with the strong acids, the alkaline car- 
bonates, lime-water, solutions of sul- 
phate of iron, with sub-carbonate of 
potash, and emetic tartar ; with decoc- 
tions of chamomile flowers, columba, 
horse radish, orange iieel, fox-glove, 
catechu, senna, rhubarb, &c., and 
should, therefore, not be mixed with 
them. 

Compound Tincture of Cinchona Bark^ 
commonly called lluxkani*s Tincture of 
Bark. Take of yellow Peruvian bark, 
powdered, two ounces ; of dri d orange 
peel one ounce and a half ; of Virginian 
snake-root, bruised, three drachms ; of 
saflVon one drachm ; of cochineal, in 
powder, two scruples ; of proof spirit 
twenty fluid ounces. Macerate for four- 
teen days, and filter. The dose is from 
one fluidrachm to three, or more. 

Several Extracts of bark are ordered 
by the colleges, but we have not room 
to describe the method of making them ; 
that called the Resinous extract of cin^ 
chona bark is esteemed tlie best ; and 
is, perhaps, next in efficacy to the pow- 
der. Its dose is from ten grains to thir- 
ty, formed into pills. 

We have prescribed yellow bark in 
all the above processes ; but where yel- 
low baik is tiot to be obtained, the pale, 
or red, may be used, and perhaps with 
equal efficacy. 
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PERUVIAN MASTICH, or ScAi- 
nuSy a genus of shrubs consisting of 
two species : the mo lie, or Lentisk-lree, 
a native of l*eru ; and the areira, or 
Rrazilian mastich-tree, a native of Bra- 
zil 5 they are both shrubby ever-greens, 
and propagated by seeds obtained from 
their native soil, sown in p(»is plunged 
in a moderate bot-bed ; and are both 
hot-lionse, or green-house plants. 

Ph]SSAKY, an instrument worn 
soiiu times in the vagina, to support the 
uterus. 

i*(st)lencc. See PLAGUE. 

PETAL, in botany, a flower leaf. In 
flowers of several petals the corol is the 
whole, and the petals are the parts. 

PETECHIAL, red or purple spots 
that mostly appear in pestilential dis- 
eases. 

PETIOLE, in botany, a leaf-stalk, 
or foot-stalk. 

PEl'REL, or Procellaria^ a genus 
of birds, comprehending twenty-four 
species, chiefly natives of America and 
Australasia. 'Fliey live chiefly at sea, 
and have the faculty of spouting from 
their bills, to a considerable distance, a 
large quantity of pure oil ^ they feed on 
the fat of dead whales and other fishes. 
'J'he following are the chief: • 

The /V/rtgica, or stormy procellaria, 
is black, with the rump white ; another 
variety having the wing coverts and 
rump spotted with green ; inhabits most 
seas ; SIX inches long ; except at breed- 
ing time, seldom seen near the shore; 
braves the utmost fury of the storm, 
skimming w ith great velocity among the 
w'lives; if seen hm^ering round the sterns 
of vessels, a presage of foul weather. — 
The vittata or Broad-billed petrel, is 
bluish ash, beneath white ; inhabits the 
Antarctic seas ; twelve inches long ; flies 
by night in numerous flocks. — Thewri- 
natrix is blackish brown, beneath white ; 
dives dextrously ; inhabits round New 
Zealand, in numerous flocks ; eight and 
a half inches long. — The glacialis, or 
Fulmar petrel, is whitish, back lioary ; 
another variety with blackish wings ; 
size of a gull ; found in New Zealand ; 
affords food, feathers for beds, oil for 
lamps, and a medicine in almost every 
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Jsease incident to the New Zealanders. 
The yuffinus^ or Shearwater petrel, is 
black above, white beneath j another va- 
riety, above cinereous, beneath white ; 
fifteen inches loujr j inliabils the South- 
ern and Antarctic seas j found also in 
theliebndes; the young are taken in 
August, salted, and barreled, and, when 
boiled, eaten with potatoes. The young 
of these, and some other of the species, 
are fed by the oil discharged from tlieir 
stomachs. Migrates from the Scottish 
isles in the autumn. 

Fetuniz, Sec Feldspar and Por- 
celain. 

Pewit, See Lapwing. 

1^EV\ TER, a hictitious metal, and 
very uncertain in its composition. It is 
of a liluisli white colour, soft, and sus- 
ceptible of consideiuble polish. It is 
generally kept of difl'erent qualities. 
"Fhat winch is called plate metal, is said 
to be formed of tin and regulus of 
antimony, in the proportions of 112 
pounds of the former to six or seven 
pounds of the latter. The next inferior 
mixture, called trilling metal, is loweied 
by alloying it with lead ; of this metal 
ale-house pots are made. Le^d may 
be mixed with tin, in any proportion, 
without desUoyiiig its malleability. 
Hence lead and tin, with or without other 
smaller additions, form the pewter of 
ordinary use : and as lead is tlie cheap- 
est of tile two iiielais, there is reason to 
believe that it enters largely into tlie 
composition of all pewter in ordinary 
use. Notwithstanding lead is a poison 
when dissolved in any of the acids, 
or even merely oxydized, it is found 
that acids do not, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, act upon the lead contained 
in pewter vessels, es])ecially when the 
lead is not m greater quantity than 18 
per cent. ; but, nevertheless, as it is very 
probable that, in most pewter, lead is 
mixed with tin in a far greater propor- 
tion, it is said to the amount of 7»*> per 
cent., the use of pewter vessels for food 
should he avoided. 

A patent has been lately obtained by 
W. Carter, Esq., for making mea- 
sures of capacity of cast iron, and after- 
wards coating them, both inside and 
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out with tin ; by which the use of pew- 
ter pots for porter, &;c., may be, and 
we slionld hope will be, superseded. 

Fhaetun, See Tropic Hird. 

Fhahiuirer, See Opossum. 

Fhalarope, See Lapwing. 

PHARMACOPa:iA, a dispensa- 
tory, or book containing an account of 
the articles of the materia medica, di- 
rections for preparing medicines, &c. 

PHARMACY, the art of preparing 
medicines. 

The domestic prcscrlbcr ill not, per- 
haps, be very willing to ei icr minute- 
ly into this art 5 but there aie, however, 
several particulars which it is very 
desirable that he should know. Wc 
have, under the article Materia Me- 
dica, given some rules relative to the 
compositions and doses of medicine"', 
which we need not here repeat, but to 
which the reader will refer. For the 
most common and useful purposes, the 
cliief implements which will be necessa- 
ry are, a small tinned iron saucepan or 
two,ordin‘eient sizes, with covers, for the 
purpose of making decoctions, &c. j 
another without a cover ior making 
ointments, and which slionld be kept 
for siicli purpose only 5 a mortar and 
pestle, made of Wedgewood’s ware, not 
marble, about six inches in diameter 5 
a cast iion inoitar and pe?tle to hold 
about a quart; a smooth iiiarble slab, 
about eight inches square, and one inch 
thick ; a pair of scales and weights for 
w'eiglnng pounds and ounces ; niiolher 
for drachms, scruples, and grains; a 
graduated glass measure for ounces and 
drachms ; another for minims or drops ; 
a spatula for spreading plasteis, and a 
bolus knife for a variety of other pur- 
poses. One or two sieves will also be 
necessary, to separate the powder of 
substances from its grosser parts ; a 
quart and pint wine measiiie, and a 
glass, as well as a common tin funnel, 
and filtering paper, will be iiidihpeiisa- 
ble. To these may be added a small 
still to bold about three gallons ; some 
crucibles ; a hydro-pneumatic appara- 
tus ; (see Gas,) and one or more retorts 
and other glass vessels, for the purpose 
of distilling various waters, spirits, ob- 
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tniniiig gases, 8ic. &c. The retorts may 
either be heated by means of a spirit 
lump or a sand heat. If the whole of 
these apparatus should be obtained, it is 
by farthe most desirable that they should 
be kept in u room specifically appro- 
pYwvtcd for t\\e\v vecej^Aion. El\- 
noilATORY. 

Each of the kingdoms of nature fur- 
nishes articles employed in medicine, 
cither in their natural slate, or when 
prepared or c ompounded by the art of 
pharmacy. In collecting these, care 
should be taken that they are sound 
and perfect substances; and all injured 
or decayed parts, as well as foreign mat- 
ter, must be separated from them. As 
a general rule, they must be defended 
from the effects of moisture, great heat, 
cold, and freely exposed to the air ; yet 
when their virtues depend on volatile 
principles, instead of being freely ex- 
posed to air, they must fie confined as 
much as possible from its contact. The 
vegetable kingdom affords the most nu- 
merous articles ; and these should rather 
be obtained fiom countries in which 
they glow uaturaWy, than from cov\n- 
tries in which they merely grow by 
transplantation; ancl those which grow 
wild in dry soils, and in situations ex- 
posed to the air and sun, aie, for the 
most f>art, tobe pceferred to {ilaiits that 
are cultivated, or that grow in moist, 
low, shady, and confined situations. 
Annual roots should be collected before 
they shoot forth their stalks or flowers; 
biennial roots in the harvest of the first 
year, or the spring time of the second ; 
and perennial roots either in the spring 
before the sap flows, or in harcest after 
it ceases to flow. Hoots which consist 
chiefly of fibres, and having little sap, 
after being washed, may be dried at 
once; if juicy and not aiomatic, in a 
heat somewhat below 100® of Fahren- 
heit ; and if aromatic, by simply ex- 
p 'Sing them to a current of cold, dry 
air, and frequently turning them. If 
vci y large, they should be cut into slices 
or strung upon threads. Such as lose 
their virtues by drying should be buried 
in dry sand. 

Rclati\e to the preservation of stalks, 
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leaves, and flowers, &c, it is difficult to 
lay down any general rules. Aromatics 
should be collected after the flower-buds 
are formed; non-aromatics, if annuals, 
when in flower or about to flower, bien- 
nials before they shoot, and perennials 
before they flower. They should he 
gathered in dry weather, after the morn* 
ing dew is off, or before it falls in the 
evening j generally speaking, they should 
be tied in bundles and hung up in a 
shady, warm, and airy place, or spread 
upon a warm floor and frequently 
turned. 

Flowers should be collected in clear, 
dry weather, before noon ; they are to 
be dried nearly as leaves, but more 
quickly and with more attention ; as 
they should not be exposed to the sun, 
they are best dried by a slight degree 
of artificial warmth. Seeds and fruits, 
unless when otherwise directed, are to 
be gathered when ripe, but before they 
fall spontaneously. 

Sprouts are to be collected before the 
buds are open, and stalks gathered in 
the autumn. 

Barks are to be coWeeted when the 
most active parts of the vegetables are 
concentrated in them ; spring is pre- 
ferred for the resinous barks, and Au- 
tumn for those wliich are more gummy. 
Young trees afford in general the best 
bark for medicinal purposes. 

Seeds, odorous plants, and those 
containing volatile principles, must be 
collected fresh every year ; others, whose 
properties are more permanent, will keep 
for several years. Vegetables collected 
in a moist season, are more apt to decay 
than those collected in a dry one. 

For the common purposes of phar- 
macy, a kitchen lire will answer, but it 
may be desirable, if a room for phar- 
maceutical purposes be set apart, to 
have a small circular furnace, so con- 
trived that it may be open at the top, 
and a saucepan or other vessel made to 
fit on it, so that a complete command 
of the fire may be obtained. See Dis- 
tillation, Furnace, and Labora- 
tory. 

In distillation, as well in glass vessels 
as in metallic ones, great care and cii- 
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cumspection are necessary in ihc mU 
ministration of the heat j and in the use 
of j^lass vessels, unless ^reat piecauuon 
be adopted, much mischief may be pio- 
duced ; in the sand heat, as well as by 
the spirit or other lamp, the heat should 
be gradually a\ipUed : for if an intense 
beat be suddenly administered, the ves- 
sel may not only be broken, but its 
contents, with perhaps an explosion, be 
the consequence. 

In the making of tinctures, u process 
more immediately likely to he adopted 
by the domestic prescriber, care should 
be taken that the articles are v\cll 
bruised, or in some cases powdered be- 
fore they are immersed in the spirit ; 
and, dll ring their maceration, they should 
be well mixed or shaken in the fluid at 
least once a day. They should of course 
be kept well stopped ; although during 
the time of shaking, it may be advisable 
to loosen the cork a little. 

In the making of ointments also, some 
precaution is necessary. Books com- 
monly direct most of the ingredients to 
be melted together ; this, however, is a 
very improper direction. That ingre- 
dient which melts with most difficulty 
should be melted alone tirst, then the 
next most difficult should he added, and 
so on, and lastly the oil. Thus, as men- 
tioned iinilcr the article Basilicon, 
rosin is iirst to be melted, then the wax, 
then the burgundy pitch, then the horse 
turpentine, and lastly the oil is to be 
added • so also in tar ointment, the 
mutton suet should tirst be melted, and 
when the tar is added, no iiioie heat 
should be used than is just sufficient to 
melt the tar. 

Ill the making of sirups, some at- 
tention is also necessary, for if they be 
made too thin lliey ferment, and if too 
thick they candy. The rule is that, 
unless otherwise directed, they should 
he boiled till, when cold, on a 
quantity being poured out from a small 
ciif) or spoon, and the stream being 
suddenly stopped, a globular drop is 
Jsuspended, and returns with a sort of 
adhesive elasticity to the edge of the cup 
containing it. Syrups in particular 
ought always to be kept in a cool place. 
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In all phariiiaceniical processes, tne 
use of copper, brass, or leaden vessels 
should be inosi careliilly avoided, 

PHAllYISX, in analoiny, the mus- 
cular bag at the back part of the mouth. 
It is shaped like a funnel, adheres to the 
fauces belli ud tbe larynx, and Urmi- 
uales in the asopbagus. Its use is to 
receive the masticated food, and to con- 
vey it into the oesophagus. 

PHEASANT, Cock and Hen, or 
Phasiannsy a genus of birds, consisting 
of fifteen species, scatteud over the 
globe j they are distinguished by a shoit 
strong bill 5 cheeks covered with a 
smooth naked skin ; the legs generally 
with spurs. The following are the chief: 

The GalluSf or Cock and Hen, too 
well known to need description j fifteen 
varieties : the wild cock, — the coinuum 
cock, — the crested cock — the Dai king 
cock, — frizzled cock, — the Persian cock, 
— the Dwarf cock, — the bantam cock, — 
the rough -legged cock, — the Tuiki&h 
cock — the Paduan cock, — the negro 
cock, — the ( rovvned hen , — the horned 
cock, — and the silk cock. The cock and 
hen came originally from Asia. The 
common hen is, perhaps, the most fer- 
tile of all buds ; if well fed, excepting 
about two months in the moulting sea- 
son, siie freipienlly lays an egg a day. 
When in her wild state, shehegins to sit 
upon her eggs after laying fifteen or six- 
teen j and It is only iVom the circum- 
stance of taking away the eggs, that she 
produces a greater number when tame, 
por farther particulars relative to the 
< ock and lieu, see Bantam, Chicken, 
Cock, Egg, Hatching, Hen, Incu- 
bation, &c. 

The Mweanus^ or Courier pheasant ; 
is tawny white, tail long, shining green ; 
iniiabits New Spain j eighteen inches 
long • slow in flight ; but runs very fast. 

The Cristatus, or Ciested pheasant, 
is brown above, beneath reddish white* 
head cresfid ; iniiabits New Spain j 
twenty-two inches long; feeds on ser- 
pents, worms, and insects. 

Th<* Coiihicus, This sfiecies is the 
pheasant pioperly so called, and com- 
prises tiie following varieties; the Coni- 
inon pheasant, rufous, head blue j — the 
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Ringea pheasant, collar white 
Variegated [ihcasint, white varied with 
rufous • — the W'iiite pheasant, white 
with small black spots on the neck 
Pied pheasant, rufous, varied with 
brown; — Ihirk^^y pheasant. Inhabits 
Africa and Asia, from two to three feet 
long I domesticated every where ; in 
breeding time, above the ears on each 
bide, is 11 golden feathered tuft like a 
horn. 

The Superhrs^ or Golden Chinese 
pheasant, is rufous, varied with green 
and bine; without spurs; inhabits 
China ; perliaj)s only a variety of tl*l^ 
last species. 

From its size and the shortness of its 
wings, the pheasant is necessarily a bird 
of heavy flight. Of course, it has never 
been able to cross the broad seas which 
separate the old from the new continent. 
It is, however, reared in St. Domingo, 
where it was taken by the S()aniards. 
Of all birds, exce[)t the peacock, the 
pheasant lias tlie most beautiful and 
liueiy variegated plumage, 'file several 
varieties are occasioned partly by cli- 
mate, and partly by <lomestication. In 
its vvdd state, the pheasant feeds like 
the rest of the gallinaceous tribes, upon 
all kinds of grain and herbage. The 
hen makes a rude nest on llie ground 
in some seciet place; the number of 
her eggs vary from twelve to twenty; 
when they are carried away, she con- 
tinues to lay like the common hen. 
When young they are difFicuU to be 
reared, because they must be supplied 
with ant eggs, their only proper food at 
that period. Prom its size and delicacy 
of its flesh, the plieusant is, of course, a 
valuable bird. 

The Argus, or Argus pheasant, is 
pale yellow, spotted with l»lack ; face 
red ; inhabits Chinese 1 artary, and is 
as large as a tmkev. 

PIIFASAN T\S EYE, or Adonis, a 
genus of plants, comprising eight spe- 
cies, common to Europe and Africa, 
one the Autumnalis, Wild pheasant’s 
eye, or corn adonis, found in our own 
corn fields. The beautiful scarlet blos- 
soms of this plant, greatly recommend 
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it aa a garden flower ; they are sold in 
London under the name of Red mo- 
rocco flowers. 

PHILLYREA, or Mock-Privet, 
a genus of plants, consisting of three 
species, as follow : the media, or Lance- 
leaved pbillyrea, an evergreen shrub, 
varying in the shape of its leaves, a na- 
tive of the South of Europe ; the an- 
gustifoUa, or Narrow-leaved pbillyrea, 
a native of Spain ; and the latifolia, or 
Broad-leaved pbillyrea, with ovate, 
heart-shaped leaves. These shrubs are 
hardy enough to thrive in tlie open air 
of our own climate ; and never lose their 
leaves but in very severe winters, being 
soon, however, renewed on the leturii 
of Miminer. 

Phimosis. See Paraphimosis. 

Phlebotomy, See Blood-letting. 
PHLEGMASIA DOLENS, adis- 
ease, which principally aflects lying in 
women, and chiefly those wliose limbs 
have been pained or anasarcous during 
pregnancy, or who do not suckle their 
oflspriug. It rarely occurs oftener than 
once in the same female. It generally 
begins with coldness and shivering, these 
are succeeded by heat, thirst, and other 
symptoms of fever ; and then pain, 
stiffness, and other symptoms of inflam- 
mation on 'the surface of the body lake 
place. These generally begin in the 
loins, the bottom of tlie belly, or the 
groin, on one side or in the hip, or top 
of the thigh, and corresponding labium 
pudendoruin. Although there is a sense 
of pain, weight, and slitfness in these 
parts, and increased by exertion, and they 
are hot and tender to the touch, yet 
they are not discoloured. The pain is 
sometimes of the most excruciating 
kind ; and extending along the thigh, the 
labium pudendoium becomes greatly 
swelled, when the pain is sometimes al- 
leviated. It next extends to the knee, 
the whole thigh becoming swelled j and 
at length it extends down the leg, and 
the whole limb becomes swelled so as 
frequently to become twice its natural 
size. It sometimes begins in the foot, 
and ascends upw ards,one limb only is, in 
general, thus affected ; but sometimes, 
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on the complaint ceasing in one limb, 
it begins in the other. After some days, 
generally from two to eight, the fever 
diminishes, and the swelling, heat, and 
pain of the limb abates, and the disease 
disappears. But sometimes a suppu- 
ration takes place in one or both legs, 
and ulcers are formed which are diffi- 
cult to heal ; and sometime^, but rarely, 
gangrene has intervened. In a few cases 
the patient has been destroyed by the 
violence of the disease, before either 
suppuration or gangrene has occurred. 

From this dcvscription of tlie disease, 
it is clearly one not to be managed by 
the domestic prescriber, and, therefore, 
the best medical advice should at once 
be had. 

PHLKGiVION, an inflammation, of 
a bright red colour, with a throbbing 
and pointed tumour, tending to suppu- 
ration. 

Phlemc. See Fleam. 

PHLOAS, a genus of bivalve ani- 
mals, which perforate clay, spungy wood, 
and stones, while in their younger state j 
and as they increase in size, enlarge 
their habitation within, and thus become 
imprisoned ; they contain a phosphoric 
licpior of great brilliancy in the dark, 
and which illuminates whatever it 
touches or happens to fall on. Although 
jiutrescency is necessary for the dis- 
charge of light possessed by phospho- 
rescent fishes, in the phloas, on the con- 
trary, the light is rendered brighter in 
proportion to the freshness of the ani- 
mal. It is probable that this animal 
contributes to the luminous appearance 
of the sea. The genus consists of twelve 
species three of which are common to 
the seas of our own coast. The dacty^ 
/uSy having an oblong shell, with reth u- 
late, subspinous s*rim on llic upper 
part, inhuhitnig the rocks of Europe, 
and Inininons by night, is entirely white, 
with sometimes an ocliraceons cast. The 
pusil/a, bus also an oblong shell, with 
arched striae, is wliite and browuihh ; 
inhabits America and India^ and pene- 
trates the bottom of ships. The hiatis, 
inlia]>its the Ameiican inlands, and per- 
forates calcareous rocks and corals. 
PHLOGISTON, the principle of 
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combustion, according to the theory of 
Stahl. It is a term, however, which, tlie 
superior knowledge of modern chemis- 
try has completely superseded ; and is 
never, at the present period, used by 
any correct chemist. 

PHOSPHATE, a combination of 
the phosphoric acid, with an alkaline or 
metallic base, &c. See the following 
articles. 

PHOSPHATE OF SODA, a neu- 
tral salt, obtained by saturating the im- 
pure phosphoric acid, obtained from cal- 
cined bones by sulphuric acid, with sub- 
carbonale of soda; the liquor is filtere<i, 
evaporated, and set aside to crystallize. 
It IS a mild cathartic, excellently adapt- 
ed for children, and others, who have a 
fastidious taste. It may be given dis- 
solved in gruel or broth, made without 
salt, by which its taste is very eflectii- 
ally covered. The dose is fioin six 
drachms to two ounces. 

Phosphorescence. See Luminol’S 
Substances. 

Phosphoric acid. See PnospfioRDs. 

PHOSl*HORUS, a very peculiar 
substance, obtained chiefly from animal 
bones. In consistence, it resembles 
wax ; when pure it is nearly colourless, 
semitransparent, and flexible. Its spe- 
cific gravity is It melts w hen 

exViuded from the air, at 105°. If sud- 
denly cooled after having been healed to 
140’", it becomes black; but if slowly 
cooled remains colourless. At 500° it 
boils and rapidly evaporates. When 
exposed to air, it exhales luminous 
fumes, having a peculiar smelb similar 
to garlic. At a temperature o.' alxiut 100° 
it takes fire and burns with intense bril- 
liancy, tbrovMiig off copious furn»"S, ft 
may be obtained by distilling pbosjdio- 
ncacid witii an equal weight of char- 
coal, at a red heat. 

This mi:.ture is put into a coated 
glass, or evil 'hen retort, placed in a 
small portable furnace ; the tube of the 
retort sliould he iiiniiersed in a basin of 
water. A great qiiantitv of gas escapes, 
and when tlie reloit has obtained a 
briglit led heat, a substance looking 
like wax passes over ; this, winch is im- 
puie phosphorus, may be rendered pure 
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by melting it under water, and squeez- 
ing it through a fine piece of shammy 
leather. 

Tf, instead of burning phosphorus with 
free access of air, it be heated in a con> 
fined portion of very pureair, three com- 
pounds of phosphorus with oxygen are 
the result, each cha-racterized by dis- 
tinct properties. The first is a red solid, 
consisting of phosphorus and oxide of 
phosphorus, the second, or oxideof phos- 
phorus^ is a white substance, more vola- 
tile than phosphorus, and is the same 
with which phosphorus becomes encrust- 
ed, when kept for some time in water : 
it is this substance which is generally 
used in the phosphoric match-boxes. 
To prepare it for this purpose, a piece 
of phosphorus may be put into a small 
phial, and melted and stirred about, with 
a hot iron wire, so as to coat its interior. 

Besides these there are three acid 
compounds of phosphorus and oxygen, 
which are termed hypophosphorous^ 
phosphorus^ and phosphoric acid. The 
most important of these is the phospho- 
ric acidj which may be obtained in se- 
veral ways. It is most economically ob- 
tained by the decomposition of bones, 
which contain a considerable quantity 
of phosphate of lime. The following 
is the process : on twenty pounds of 
calcined bones, finely powdered, pour 
20 quarts of water and 8 pounds of sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with an equal 
weight of water. Let these materials be 
stirred together and simmered for about 
six hours. Then put the wliole into a 
conical linen bag to separate the clear 
liquor, and wash the residuum till the wa- 
ter ceases to taste acid. Evaporate the 
strained liquor, and when reduced to 
about half its bulk, let it cool. A 
white sediment will form, which must be 
allowed to subside ; the clear solution 
must be decanted, and boiled to dry- 
ness, in a glass vessel. A white mass 
will remain, which is the dry phospho- 
ric acid. This may be fused in a cru- 
cible and poured out in a clean copper 
dish. A transparent glass is obtained, 
containing phosphate and a little sulphate 
of lime. Phosphoric acid is a ddiques- 
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cent substance ; when fused it has been 
called glacial phosphoric acid. It is 
inodorous, very sour, volatile at a red 
heat, but unchanged by.it. As com- 
monly prepared, it is an unctuous fluid. 
Its specific gravity is 2, 

Phosphorus has been occasionally gi- 
ven medicinally, on the continent, but it 
is not known as a medicine in this coun- 
try. The only compound of phosphoric 
acid, used medicinally, is phosphate of 
soda. See that article. 

PHOTOMETER, an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light, and 
likewise the transparency of the medium 
through which it passes. 

Phrenitis, or Phrenzy. See Brain, 
Inflammation of. 

PHRENOLOGY, Cranioscopy, 
or Craniology, are terms recently in- 
vented to express the study of the exter- 
nal form of the skull in men and animals, 
with a view of ascertamitig the form, 
size, and respective functions of the sub- 
jacent parts of the brain, and of deri- 
ving thence indications relative to the 
natural dispositions, propensities, and in- 
tellectual powers of each individual. 
This novel science originated with Dr. 
Gall, a physicianof Vienna, whose sys- 
tem, matured in conjunction with Dr. 
Spurzhrim, has lately attracted much 
attention, and has been supported and 
opposed with considerable talent. 

Various works have appeared relative 
to this subject, both here and on the 
Continent ; but we think the question, 
as to the truth or fallacy of the system 
of these learned doctors, is far from 
being yet settled. We have paid some 
attention to the indications pointed 
out by these gentlemen, but are obliged 
to confe&s, that we have not been able to 
apply their system to those English 
skulls with which it has been our pecu- 
liar fortune only to come in contact. 
We would merely add, v>ithout either 
denying or affirming any thing rela- 
tive to the truth of the theory, if phre- 
nology be so abstruse a study that a fa- 
voured few only can ever obtain a know- 
ledge of it, how can it be made avail- 
able for the general benefit of mankind 
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— fov the purposes of education and mo- 
ral conduct — to which, we presume, it is 
desi tilled to be applied ? 

PIIVRGANEA, a genus consist- 
ing of tifiy-five species, a few Ame- 
rican, the rest European, insects; 
about twenty inhabitants of our own 
country. They are seen in a summer 
evening floating in the air in large mas- 
ses, and are eagerly devoured by swal- 
lows ; the larve is six-footed, found at 
the bottom of shallow water, inclosed in 
a tube composed of sand, straws, or chips 
of wood, and is known to fishermen by 
the name of caddy, or caddo. The 
f^randiSy with brown wings, is one of the 
largest species, and is the common cad- 
dy, or cadew, bait of anglers. 

Pluhisis. Sec PULMONARY CON- 
SUMPTION. 

Phi/sic, See Medicine. 

PHYSIC-NUT , or Jatropha^o genus 
of plants consisting of thirteen species, 
natives of the East or West Indies, or 
South America. The following are 
the chief : 

The Gossipi/oliaf having leaves five- 
parted, with ovate, entire, ci I iate lobes. 
The stern rises about three or four feet, 
and then divides into various branches, 
covered with a light greyish bark. The 
corol is deep red, and consists of five pe- 
tals ; the berries are blackish ; the 
seeds are peculiarly grateful to the 
ground-dove. The curcas, has heart- 
shaped leaves ; the stem rises ten or 
twelve feet; flowers green; nuts co- 
vered with a green husk, containing an 
ahnond-shape kernel. The muUifida^ 
1ms red flowers in bunches, resembling 
bunches of coral. The odoratissmum, 
has yellow and odorous flowers. The 
f^randijlorum^ has an upright stem, and 
flowers reddish beneath, a native of 
Madeira. The uzoricu7n, has white 
flowers j a native of the Azores. The 
Jiirsutinny is a tall tree of India, with a 
<lrtik purple bark, opposite leaves and 
white floweis. 

The first species flowers well in this 
country, but never produces fruit, and 
IS easily propagated by laying down the 
branches, which will take root in one 
3 car, and may then be cut from the old 
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plant, and transplanted where they are 
designed to remain. It may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which should 
be planted early in the autumn. The 
second species may be propagated ei- 
ther by seeds or layers. 

PHYSICIAN, or medicuSi a term 
applied to a person who exercises the 
medical profession, under the sanction 
of a diploma, obtained from some uni- 
versity, after a regular course of study. 
No person, however, can practise as a 
physician in London, or within seven 
miles thereof, without a license from 
the London college of physicians. 

By several decisions, it has been de- 
termined, that a physician cannot bring 
an action for the recovery of his fees. 
By the 1st of Geo, HI. a physicianis 
subject to a penalty of forty shillings, 
for every prescription which he writes, 
in which any contraction is used, and 
in which the names of the medicines, 
and the quantities ordered, are not writ- 
ten at full length. Notwithstanding 
this law, we believe that it would be 
difficult to find, at the present period, 
a physician’s prescription which has no 
contractions in it, and in which the 
names of the medicines are not abbrevi- 
ated. 

The office of a physician is of great 
dignity and consequence, and should 
not be undertaken without a proper 
sense of the greatness and importance 
of the trust ; nor without a suitable 
education previously to its being en- 
tered upon 3 whether that education 
should be exclusively academic, admits 
of great question. Upon the whole, 
we should consider those circumstances 
the best for the formation of a physi- 
cian, in which a liberal education and 
long practice and acquaintance with 
medicine are combined ; for wc cannot 
think that a young man, just past his 
majority, is a proper person to emerge 
at once from the bowers of the univer- 
sity, and prescribe from theory alone. 
Although we have numerous physi- 
cians in this country who do honour to 
their profession, and to human nature, 
yet it must still be admitted, that there 
is so much mystery and technicality 
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about the practice of medicine altoge- 
ther, as to render it, in the estimation 
of the public, too often a craft, in which 
interest is the chief ingredient. No- 
thing, perhaps, has tended more to give 
this opinion currency, than that affec- 
tation of learning, still universally 
adopted by physicaiis, and other medi- 
cal practitioners, of writing their pre- 
scriptions in Latin, Much has been 
said in defeiiLe of this practice, but we 
can see no solid reasons for itj the know- 
ledge and inquiry which is abroad all 
len(i to render it not only useless but ri- 
diculous 5 and the sooner the practice 
of writing in plain English is adopted, 
the more respectable, and intrinsically 
Useful, will the healing art become : 
quackery and mystery are at all times 
expedients to which the physician 
should never descend. In a word, the 
physician who would be respectable, 
must be respected ; and respect is best 
obtained by intelligence, candour, kind- 
ness, and benevolence ; and he who 
unites, in his practice, these qualities, 
will not fail to obtain the confidence of 
bis patient, and the general respect of 
mankind, although he should write his 
prescriptions in plain English, and en- 
deavour to diffuse, by every means in 
his power, the best principles and know- 
ledge of his hitherto imperfect art. 

To conclude this article, we may add, 
that the physician who hurries from pa- 
tient to patient, and is rather intent up- 
on the number of guineas which he can 
obtain, than of the cures or relief which 
he may effect by a careful study of the 
disorders for which he is called upon to 
prescribe, may, indeed, solace himself 
with his dexterity ; but he can never 
aspire to the dignity of a great physi- 
cian, or a good man. Human life, and 
human sufferings, are too important and 
momentous to be put in competition 
with the pertness of conceit, or the af- 
fectations of folly, 

PHYSIOGNOMY, that science by 
which the dispositions of mankind are 
discoverable by the conformation of the 
body, and especially by the features of 
the countenance. This science may be 
considered as still in its infancy. Many 
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facts, it is true, have been noted and 
commented upon, but they are still in 
too insulaled a state to warrant such 
conclusions as may be made generally 
useful to mankind. We have ourselves 
paid considerable attention to this sub- 
ject, and could detail facts which we are 
quite convinced would be in accordance 
with the judgment of our readers; 
yet, as we are not aware that the detail, 
in this work at least, could be made 
practically useful, we omit it. We feel 
convinced, however, that the study of 
phj^siognomy is one of which we should 
not lose sight, and that the science of 
education may be much improved by it, 

PHYiSIOLOGY, the science which 
treats of the actions and powers of ani- 
mated bodies. 

PHYTOLITHUS, a genus of pe- 
trifactions, consisting of a vegetable, or 
some parts of it, changed into a fossil 
substance. Six species have been enu- 
merated ; these are, the whole plant, 
the roots, the trunk and stalks, the 
leaves, the flowers, and the seeds. These 
petrifactions have been found in various 
parts of Europe, Siberia, &c. 

PHYTOTOM A, a genus of birds 
consisting of one species only, the rara, 
with a thick bill, half an inch long, 
toothed on each side ; body above dusky 
ash, beneath paler ; inhabits Chili ; has 
a harsh interrupted cry, m, rfl, whence 
its specific name j feeds on vegetables, 
which it cuts down near the roots with 
its bill, as with a saw j and is, on this 
account a pest to gardens. 

PIA MATER, a thin membrane, 
firmly attached to the convolutions of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblon- 
gata, and medulla spinalis. Its use is 
to distribute the vessels to, and contain 
the substance of, the brain. See BraiXv 

PICRAMNIA, a genus of plants 
consisting of two species, of which the 
antidesmin^ or Murjoe-ijush, is chiefly 
worthy of note. It is found in the 
copses of Jamaica, rising about eight 
feet high ; the negroes make a decoc- 
tion of the berries, which are black, 
and drink it in dyspepsia and syphilis. 

Picrama^ or bitter wood. See Quas* 
SIA. 
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Pig, See Swine. 

Pig^ the Guinea, See Guinea Pig. 

PIG, of Lead, the eit^lith of a foliar, 
ainouiitiu;^ to 250 ll»s* weight. 

Pig-nut. See Eaiith-nut. 

PIGEON, or Columha^ a genus of 
birds, coiisisliiig of eighty-two species, 
scatteied over the globe. They 
divided into two sections, one iiaving 
the tail even and moderate, the other 
long and wedged. The foiriier c()ntains 
the most numerous species. The fol- 
lowing are the most worthy of remark : 

The Domesika, too well known to 
need des(‘iiption, forms a numerous fa- 
mily of itself j the following are its varie- 
ties : — the coiiiinon pigeon, the stock 
dove, the rock, the KoinaUj the crested, 
the rough-fooled, the Norway, the Bar- 
bary, the Jacobiiie, the laced, the turbit, 
the shaker, the tumliler, the helmet, the 
Turkish, the carrier, the powter, the 
horseman, the smiter, the turner, and 
the spot pigeon. I nhahits and is domes- 
ticated in almost every part of Euio{)e 
and Asia; fourteen or lifteen inches long ; 
la}s fioiii nine to eleven times a year. 
Eggs two, white ; b eds on grain j term of 
incuhation from tiflecuto eighteen days. 

'J'he GUmis^ or Stock-pigeon, often 
coniounded witli the domesiic pigeon, 
is bluish; neck glossy gieeu ; double 
band on the wings and tip of the tail, 
blackish ; throat and breast claret co- 
lour ; claws black ; inhabits old turrets, 
and rocky banks of Europe and Siberia, 
and migrates southerly in winter ; lour- 
teen inches long. 

Tlie Palumhes, or Ring-dove, is cine- 
leons ; tad featheis black on the hind 
part ; primary quill -feathers whitish on 
the outer edge ; neck, each side wliite ; 
inliabiis Europe, occasionally JSiberia; 
lives m woods, and builds in trees 5 se- 
ven and a half inches long. 

The Turtur, or Turtle-dove; tail 
feathers lipt with white ; back grey ; 
bieast flesii-colour ; on each side of the 
neck, a spot of black feathers, tipt with 
while : two other varieties. Inhabits 
Eur )pc, Cliina, and India ; twelve incli- 
ts long 5 migrates in Hocks, and biecds 
in thick woods j very shy and retired ; 
a pest to fields of peas. The supposed 
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faithfulness of this bird to its mate, if 
we judge by the domesticated pigeon, 
is more than questionable. 

The Passer ina^ or Ground -pigeon, 
has the body purplish, wings and tail 
dusky : bill and legs red ; three other 
varieties ; inhabits the warm parts of 
Arneiica; six and a quarter inches long; 
feeds on seeds ; frequents rocky and 
niounlainoLis places. 

The Migratoria^ or Passenger-pigeon, 
has the body cinereous, beneath vina- 
ceous ; breast rufous ; wing coverts spot- 
ted with black ; sides of the neck pur- 
jde ; inhabits North Ameiica: flies in 
great flocks ; troublesome to rice and 
corn-fields ; from fifteen to sixteen inch- 
es long ; another variety. 

The Coronata, or Great-crowned In- 
dian pigeon, is bluish, above cineieous ; 
crest compressed, five inches long; in- 
habits New Guinea ; size of a turkey; 
occasionally brought alive to England. 

Of all the pigeon tribe the carrier and 
horseman pigeon are the most ex-traor- 
dinary. It appears that, by regular 
Ir^.ining, they may be Uiken a great 
distance from home, and yet they will, 
on being let loose, immediately fly to 
their accustomed habitation. 

Pigeons are esteemed a delicacy of 
the table, especially when young and 
propel ly fed ; but they aie by no means 
equal, in any respect, to the commoti 
fowl. Indeed, except for curiosity, we 
can scarcely think them worth the at- 
tention which is often bestowed upon 
them. The habits and manners of these 
birds are, however, interesting; the 
mode ill winch they feed their young, 
by placing their bills in their mouths, 
and ejecting the food from their crops, 
by a sort of pumping, is peculiar to this 
tribe. 

Barley is perhaps the best food for 
young pigeons ; but pigeons eat a vari- 
ety of other grain, such as wheat, oats, 
peas, beans, &c. 

Although domesticated pigeons breed 
very often in the year, the stock-dove, 
or wild pigeon, very nrely breeds more 
than twice a year ; the Increased fecun- 
dity of the tame pigeon arising merely 
from domestication. 
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PIGMENT, a preparation in a solid 
form, used by painters for giving either 
colour or solidity to their paints. See 
Colour Making. 

Pigmy. See Monkey. 

PIKE, or Esox, a genus of fishes, 
comprehending fifteen s[)ecies, found 
in various seas and rivers of Europe, 
Asia, and America ^ four of them in our 
own seas and rivers 3 the following are 
the chief : 

The Osseusy or Great gar-fish, has 
the upper jaw longer than the lower 3 
scales bony, tail quadrangular j inha- 
bits North America and Asia, and is oc- 
casionally found on the coast of Sussex ; 
two feet long. 

The Belonc, Sea-pike, or Gar-pike, 
has each jaw-bone long; inhabits the 
deeps of the ocean, and migrates annu- 
ally towards the coasts, always precr- 
ding the mackerel ; seldom eaten ; from 
one and a half to four feet long. 

The LuciuSy or Common pike, with 
a snout depressed ; jaws nearly ecjual ; 
a second variety with the upper jaw a 
little shorter than the lower ; body 
above black ; the sides cinereous, spot- 
ted with yellow ; beneath white, dotted 
with black ; scales small, oblong. The 
pike, like the carp, grows to a great age, 
sometimes ninety years, or upwards. 
Inhabits most lakes of Europe, Lap- 
land, and Northern Persia; the second 
variety North America ; found also in 
the Caspian sea 3 swims swift ; IVoin one 
to eight feet long ; extremely voracious 3 
feeds on almost any thing, even its own 
tribe. A pike in the Marquis of Staf- 
ford’s canal, at Trentham, onceatteiiipt- 
ed to swallow a swan, and actually got 
the head into its gorge ; but could get 
no more down, and died in the efFoit, 
as did also the swan. The pike spawns 
from February to April. The river 
pike affords an excellent dish, ami is 
preferable to those caught in lakes or 
at sea 3 it is in season during winter, 
and is one of the most wholesome of 
fishes. It is usually caught with a 
hook and line. 

The Saurus, or Saury pike, inhabits 
the northern seas, and sometimes de- 
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scends to our own coasts 3 body eel- 
shaped ; eleven inches long. 

Pilchard, See Herring. 

PiUcorn, See Oat. 

Piky the Galoanic, or V oUaic. See 
Galvanism. 

PILES, or Hcemorrhoidsy aie tu- 
Anours, or excrescences, of different siz- 
es, on the verge of, or just within the 
anus. Jf attended with a discharge of 
blood they are termed bleeding piles 3 
when with no discharge of blood, they 
are called the blind piles. 

The piles are sometimes so completely 
constitutional as to be productive of 
little or no inconvenience; in others 
tliey produce various disagieeable arul 
troublesome sensations. When they are 
large, within ihespincter of the reciuiii, 
and do not bleed, they very often hin- 
der the descent of the alvine fteces du- 
ring the effort to evacuate them, aiid 
there is reason for believing that many 
dy4»peptic symptoms originate from this 
cause alone. The piles are sometimes 
accoinpanied with head-ach, vertigo, 
stupor, difficulty of breathing, sickness, 
colic pains, pain in the back and loins, 
and fever. They are also frequently 
attended with a very troublesome tenes- 
mus, (see Tenesmus,) and heat and 
itching in the part. Although the piles 
occur in children, and sometimes pro- 
duce in them tenesmus, and other un- 
pleasant symptoms, yet they chiefly af- 
fect persons advancing in life; but all 
ages, sexes, and constitutions, are more 
or less liable to them. 

The causes of the piles are various 3 
but obstinate costiveness, voiding hard 
fueces, acrid purgatives, especially such 
as contain aloes 3 obstructions in the 
haemorrhoidal vessels ; the use of highly- 
seasoned food, and sweet wines 3 the in- 
dulgence in violent passions 3 and 
ting on damp groundy have been men- 
tioned as the chief, although there is no 
doubt that they originate very frequent- 
ly from some disturbance of the fuiic- . 
lions of the liver, or stomach, or both. ! 

When the discharge of the piles is 
perioilical, occurs in hysterical, hypo- 
chondriacal, and gouty patients, or in 
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otViers, when no inconvenience arises 
from it, and. no debility induced, it 
may be considered a salutary evacua- 
tion, and should by no means be check- 
ed, In the cure, or removal of the in- 
conveniences attending; the piles, the 
first attention should be paid to the sto- 
mach and bowels. If dyspeptic symp- 
toms are present, these should be obvi- 
ated if possible, and the bowels be 
gently relaxed. The following opening 
medicine may be of service : Take of 
confection of senna one ounce ; of pre- 
cipitated sulphur and nitrate of potash, 
each one drachm 5 syrup of orange-peel 
a sufficient quantity to make an electu- 
ary, of which, the bigness of a nutmeg 
may be taken morning and evening. 

In the blind piles, when they are of 
considerable size, attended with fever 
and other symptoms of an inflammatory 
kind, bleeding will be of service, both ta- 
ken from the arm, and by leeches applied 
to the anus. In such cases, of course, di- 
luents, and slightly stimulating food 
will be necessary. Where the piles ap- 
pear externally, without bleeding, and 
a considerable protusion of the rectum 
has taken place, emollient fomentations 
and poultices may be applied, but the 
application of leeches is to be preferred. 

In all cases of excessive bleeding, en- 
deavours must be made to moderate the 
flux, even where the disease has occur- 
red as a critical discharge. The oint- 
ment of galls, (see Ointment) may 
occasionally be of service in ihU as well 
as ill the blind piles ; but we doubt, in 
the latter case, whether astringents are 
not often injurious. 

Persons subject to the piles ought to 
pay the strictest attention to their food 
and drink, and to guard against cosiive- 
ness by having a prudent recourse In 
laxative medicines. Although aloeiics 
are by no means, in general, advisalile 
in this disease, yet it will, iieverthtle'*s, 
often be found that the bowels cannot 
he kept in a suitable stale of laxity 
without them ; and where they do not 
aggravate this complaint they may be, 
and often are, taken with great advan- 
tage. Such is frequently the iucoiive- 
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nience which many persons endure from 
the blind piles, that they never have an 
alvine evacuation without great pain : 
anointing the sphincter of the rectum 
with lard, previous to such evacuations, 
will very often prevent both the pain 
and many other inconveniences. 

Ill extreme and violent attacks of this 
complaint a physician ought to be con- 
sulted. 

PILE-WORT, or Ranunculus fica- 
riay is an indigenous perennial, growing 
in meadows and pastures, l^he leaves 
and roots of this plant have been used 
medicinally • the first as an antiscorbu- 
tic, and the latter applied in poultices 
to the piles 5 but modern medicine 
takes no notice of it. 

PILL, a *’orm of medicine resembling 
a small pea, and which is designed to 
be sw’allowed entire. Some persons find 
it very difficult to swallow pills. The 
best method is to fill the mouth with 
pure water, then hold the head back, 
drop the pill into the mouth and swal- 
low the water and pill together. 

Various useful pills will be found 
under Colocynth, Costtveness, 
Galbanum, Gamboge, Iron, Quick- 
silver, &c, &c. 

Pills of aloes, with myrrh. Take of 
socotrine aloes, in powder, tw o ounces ^ 
of saffron and myrrh, of each, in pmv- 
der, one ounce 3 of simple syrup a suf- 
ficient quantity to form pills. Beat 
them together into a mass. These were 
formerly called Rufus's pills. They are 
employed advantageously to stimulate 
and open the bowels in chlorotic, hypo- 
chondriacal, and other dyspeptic com- 
plaints. The dose is from ten grains 
to one scruple, given twice a day. 

Pills, See Oats. 

Pilot fish. See Stickle bark. 

PiU of ('occia. See Colocynth. 

PIMELIA, a genus of insects, com- 
prehending one hundred and seventeen 
specle^, scattered over the globe, five 
or six common to our own country : 
found in dry deserts, i.>arclcns, and some- 
times bow CIS ; scveial in filth and ma- 
nure. The Sulcata is t.old in Turkey 
as a specific against pain in the ears 
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and the bite of scorpions; it is also boiled 
with butter, and eaten by the Turkish 
ladies to cause them to g^row fat, 

Pimmto. See Allspice and Myr- 
tle, 

PIMPERNEL, or Anagallh^ a ge- 
nus of plants, consisting of six species, 
having a wheel^shaped corol, capsule 
opening transversely all round; staminas 
hairy. The arvensis, or Scarlet pim- 
pernel, growing in our corn-fields, is a 
beautiful plant. The tenella is found 
in our marshes. 

Fimpinella. See Anise, and Bur- 
net, 

PIN, a well-known little instrument, 
usually made of brass wire, whitened 
by a particular process, and chiefly used 
by females in adjusting their dress. 

Pins are sometimes accidently swal- 
lowed, in consequence of their being 
imprudently placed in the mouth, a 
practice to which we are sorry to observe 
too many females are accustomed. If 
they slick in the gullet, the means re- 
commended must be pursued as men- 
tioned under the article Oj^sdPHAGUS. 
But if they have passed into the sto- 
mach, considerable draughts of oil of al- 
monds, or olive oil, or the whites of six 
eggs, have been recommended to be 
taken ; and at the same time vomiting 
excited by emetic tartar, given to the 
extent of four or five grains dissolved 
in water, so that the pins may be ejected 
enveloped in the oleous or mucilaginous 
elements. But we cannot avoid think- 
ing this remedy at least doubtful, and 
should be disposed rather to recommend, 
particularly if, when in the stomach, 
they produce no pain or immediate in- 
convenience, that oleous and mucilagi- 
nous fluids and food should be given in 
order to envelope them, to sheath the 
bowels, and facilitate their evacuation 
through the intestines. In both cases, 
however, we must not forget, that we 
have but a choice of evils ; and that 
vomiting, as well as the contrary prac- 
tice, may or may not be the best or worst 
method which could be adopted, depend- 
ding upon the manner of their evacuation. 

PIN-BONE, in anatomy, the haunch 
bone, or ilium. 
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Pimster* See Pine* t 

Pinchbeck* SecCoppiiB. 

PINE, or Pinus, * a.* genus of trees, 
comprehending thirty -three species, a 
few Asiatic, more European, most Ame- 
rican trees. They are sub-divided into 
two sections, one with the leaves nume- 
rous, from the same sheathing base, 
constituting the tribe of firs ; the other 
with the leaves solitary, surrounding 
the branches, being pines. The fol- 
lowing are principally deserving of no- 
tice : 

The Silvestris, or Scotch fir, with 
leaves in pairs, rigid ; younger cones 
peduncled, recurved, dependent. This 
tree yields a red or yellow deal of great 
durability ; grows wild in Scotland, 

The Pinaster^ or Wild pine, is a lofty 
tree, with wide-spreading branches, 
which when young are full of leaves, 
but become bald by age, or when in a 
confined spot. A native of the South 
of Europe. 

The Pinea, or Stone pine, has the 
leaves in pairs, cones ovate, very large; 
a native of the South of Europe. 

The StrobitSi or Weymouth pine, has 
the leaves in fives ; cones cylindrical, 
smooth, longer than the leaves ; a native 
of North America. It rises often to the 
height of a hundred feet, and is pecu- 
liarly valuable for its elegance ; bark 
smooth, delicate ; wood employed for 
masts of ships. It has been latterly very 
largely propagated in this country. 

The Abies, or Spruce fir, with square 
solitary loaves, and cylindrical cones, 
eight or ten inches long ; grows tall and 
upright ; a native of Europe and Asia ; 
this species includes tlie Norway spruce, 
and long-coned Cornish spruce ; the 
former is equally valuable for its beauty 
as a tree, as for its wood when eat for 
timber ; it forms the white deal of the 
joiners, and producescoiisiderable quan- 
tities of tar and pitch. 

There are several other species called 
spruce fit, viz. the alba, the nign/, and 
the ru6ra, all natives of North America ; 
from the nigra and the rubra is obtained 
the essence of spruce of the shops, see 
Spruce. Another, the Canadensis, or 
Hemlock spruce, is a native also of 
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Nortli America j an elegant tree j its 
bark is used in tanning. 

The Picea^ or Silver fir, has solitary, 
fiat, glaucous leaves, bruni'hes hori- 
zontal j a native of the Alps ; very hardy, 
and will grow in almost any situation 
except a \ery wet one. 

The Bahamciiy or Balm of Gilead 
fir, has also solitary flat leaves; cones 
cylindrical j a native of Virginia. It is 
a beautiful upright tree, with fragrant 
leaves ; the branches as ornamental in 
their regularity as they are desirable for 
odour ; it requires a deep rich soil, and 
will flourish in no other. 

The Cedrus^ or Cedar of Lebanon, 
hasfacicled perennial leaves^ cones ovate, 
obtuse, erect j this is also an elegant 
and odoriferous species. Its wood is 
sometimes counterfeited, but the want 
of fragrance detects it. Cedar is re- 
puted almost incorruptible ; its bitter 
taste is no doubt its chief preservative, 
as worms will not touch it. Among 
the ancients, a juice was obtained from 
this wood, with whicli they varnished 
or stained their books, writings, &c, to 
prevent them from rotting. It is a na- 
tive of Syria, chiefly about mount Le- 
banusj nor has it yet been found any 
where else as an indigenous plant. It 
does not appear, however, that this tree 
is the cedar of Lebanon mentioned in 
the sciiplures. 

The Larix, or Larch, has fascicled 
deciduous leaves 5 cones ovate, oblong; 
a native of the Alps; grows quickly, 
and reaches fifty feet high. 

All sorts of pines are propagated by 
seeds, which are obtained from the hard 
woody cones. The bett season for sow- 
ing them is about the end of March. 
When the seeds are sown, the places 
should be covered with nets to keep off 
the birds, or, when the plants begin to 
appear, the birds will peck off the tops 
and thus destroy them. If the seeds of 
pines be suffered to remain in the cones, 
they will continue good for years. 

The introduction of the larch iuto the 
British isles is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant acquisition in respect to timber 
in modern times. It adapts itself to a 
variety of soils and exposures j its wood 


is of the best quality, even though raised 
in elevated situations, and on a soil not 
very rich. It will thrive at the height 
of 1200 feet above the level of the sea, 
and even higher. The wood is closer 
in its pores, and has fewer large knots 
than the Scotch fir. It grows also in 
situations where the Scotch fir cannot 
be raised to any advantage. It resists 
the eflects of being alternately wet and 
dry better than any other wood, except 
perhaps the oak; hence it is peculiarly 
well calculated for sub-aquatic pur- 
poses; amongst others, it is well adapted 
for gate-posts. It is, also, peculiarly 
fitted, from its burning with difficulty, 
for various important uses in architec- 
ture. Its growth is so rapid, that, if the 
ground be tolerable, it becomes, in thirty 
years, fit for various household and other 
purposes ; it is well adapted to mill- 
work, and in ship-building may be, in 
many instances, used as a substitute for 
oak. Its bark contains, also, a consi- 
derable quantity of tannin. 

In some instances the larch is liable 
to disease, and its leaves are destroyed 
by insects, more especially in low and 
damp situations. This is attributed. to 
their being planted too close together, 
as where they stand hold and single they 
are not liable to it ; or it may arise from 
improper seed. It is not improbable 
that the larch originally introduced from 
the mountains of Carniola, may dege- 
nerate in this country ; hence it would 
be advisable to import annually, at least 
a portion of the seed from the Alpine 
regions. 

The Scotch fir is well calculated for 
peculiar situations; it thrives on the 
driest and thinnest soils ; on the poorest 
exposed moorish ground, if not wet or 
over-grown with rein-deer moss; and 
may be planted successfully wherever 
there is short heather growing above 
gravel or sand ; on sandy heaths near 
the sea-shore ; and on mossy soils less 
than two feet in depth, but bottomed 
with gravel, not clay : it must have a 
sub-soil permeable to water, and hence 
a clay bottom is fatal to it. It thrives 
to the height of from 1000 to 1200 feet 
above the level of the sea, and its tini" 
3 O 
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ber improves with the increased height 
of iU elevation j but high winds are very 
destructive to this tree j and a fall of 
snow will destroy, or greatly injure in 
the course of one night, sometimes one 
third of a fir plantation. 

The timber of this tree is used for 
various architectural purposes, and also 
for ship- building. It produces a variety 
of useful substances, among which tur- 
pentine, pitch, and tar, may be men- 
tioned as of great value. See those 
articles. It grows fast ; the green 
boughs keep deer completely well in 
winter} and they save much hay if given 
to sheep in snowy weather ; the boughs 
are also of great use for firewood and 
fences. One of the most important uses 
of this tree is, to nurse or shelter young 
plantations, in which it i> desiied to rear 
more valuable timber. In such case, 
the Scotch fir most he gradually pulled 
up, so as to furnish the trees, of which 
the plantation is finally to consist, with 
the proper supply of sun and air. 

Tlie Pineaster is coiisiriejed as pecu- 
liarly adapted for maritime situations, 
from re^'istiug the gales of the sea } and 
the Weymouth piue is also well suited 
to the same purpoNC. 

Besides the deal which the different 
kinds of the pine furnish, and also 
turpentine, pitch, tar, &c , the bark is 
occasionally made, by the fishermen of 
Scotland, into ropes ; and necessity has 
compelled the inhabitants of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Kainscliaika, to convert 
it into bread ; for this purpose, the soft, 
white, succulent, interior part of the 
bark is chosen and dried in the shade. 
When they have occasion to use it, it 
is first toasted at the fire, then ground, 
and after being steeped in warm water, 
to take off the resinous taste, it is made 
into thin cakes and baked for use : on 
this singular food the poor inhabitHuU 
live, it is said, for a whole year. It is 
•to be lamented, however, that any hu- 
man being should be obliged to live 
upon such miserable food. 

The young and fresh fruit of the 
atone pine is eaten in some countries in 
the same manner as almonds are here, 
either alone or mixed with sujKar. 


PINE APPLE, or Bromeha, a ge- 
nus of plants, consisting of ten species, 
all natives of South America, except 
the paniculigera, which is obtained from 
India, and the pinguin, and the brae* 
teata, which are indigenous to Jamaica. 
Every species produces, in its native 
climate, a pine-apple of some kind or 
other, but that chiefly cultivated, and 
of which theie are many varieties, in the 
hot-houses of our own country, is the 
ananas, having leaves ciliate, with sharp 
spines and comose spikes. These are pro- 
pagated by planting the crowns, which 
grow on the fruit, or the suckers, which 
aie produced from the plants, or under 
the fruit. The suckers and crowns roust 
be laid to dry in a warm place for four 
or five «lays or more : for if immediately 
planted they will rot. Either a good 
rich gaideii mould, or fresh earth from 
u pasluie, well mixed with one-third 
of the rotten dung of an old cucum- 
ber bed, and ueit fu r sifted finel) , will 
be the proper soil fer them In the 
summer season, when ilie weather is 
warm, the plants must he wateied every 
oihei da\, hut m small quantities at a 
time; in a cool seaboii, twice a week 
will be sufficient; and, once a week, 
during the summer se-ison ; the le.MCs 
also should be watered. Tlle^e plants 
leqiiiie new potting twice in a season ; 
the first about the end of April, when 
the crown and suckers of foimer }eais* 
fiuit, which have remained nil the win- 
ter in tliose pots, should he shilted into 
larger ones. The second i.s towards the 
latter end of Augustor beginning of 
September, when we should shdt those 
plants which are of a proper size for 
ftuiriug tl.e following spring. At each 
time of shifting the plants, the bark-bed 
should be stirred up, and some new 
bark added j they may remain in the 
tan till the beginning of November, or 
later if the season be mild ; t:iey re- 
quiring no fire before this time. After 
this the plants are to be placed in stoves 
having pits forthe hot-beds^j these stover- 
are liuilt in different ways, according t 
the faiic) of the contriver. Dui'ing ti* 
winter stason, the plants will nut requ ' 
water oftener than every third or fourth 
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day ; nor should they hare much at a 

time« 

The other species of pine must be 
propagated by seeds, procured fiotu the 
places where they grow naturally, as 
they produce no seed in this country. 
They iiuist be sown in pots containing 
the same kind of earth as mentioned 
above, and plui»ged into moderate hot- 
beds of tuimers’ bark, and be watered 
two or three times a week. In about 
five or six weeks the plants will appear, 
and in a month will be tit to transplant ; 
when each plant must l)e planted in a 
separate pot, and plunged again in a 
moderate liot-bed, after which they are 
to be treated the same as the ananas. 

Pine-apples generally ripen in this 
country from July to September. Their 
maturity is known by the strong aroma- 
tic odour which they exhale, and by the 
facility with whicli the crowns or pro- 
tuberances yield on pressure with the 
hand. They should be cut at such time, 
as by remaining on the plants after- 
^'ards, their flavour is dissipated; nor 
will the flavour be retained long after 
the fruit i^ removed from the plant. 
TnU delicious fruit is said to possess 
cordial and exhilaiating properties ; but 
fiom Its seal city and trouble in being 
I eared, there is no gieat prohahility that 
it will be often eaten to excess ; when it 
is so, it is no doubt injurious ; as well 
as, at all tunes, to the dyspeptic and 
luletudinarian. 

PINE, the Screw, or Pandanus, a 
genus, consisting of one species only, 
the odoratmmus^ or Sweet-scented 
screw-pine, a native of Asia. The 
branches issue from large fusiform roots, 
descend to the ground and dividej leaves 
clasping, spinous. The perfume af- 
forded by the tender white petals, chiefly 
of the male flower, is the richest and 
most delightful of the vegetable world. 
As a stove plant, ithasafine ornarnental 
effect in our own country, from its large 
spreading foliage. It is best propagated 
by seeds sown m light earth, in pots 
idunged into a tan-bed. 

PINK, or DiantliuSi a genus, com- 
prising thirty-two species, chiefly Eu- 
ropean plants ; five or six indigenous to 


our own country. They may be snb- 
distrihuted as follows : witli aggregate 
flowers, — with solitary flowers, several 
on the same stem, — with a one-flowered 
herbaceous stem ; — with ashi ubby stem j 
—the followingiare those chiefly culti- 
vated for ornameut. 

The Barbatus, or Sweet William, 
with flowers in clusteied heads, and 
lanceolate leaves ; a native of Germany. 
It is propagated by seeds and pipings. 

The iJarvophylius, or Clove- July, 
flower, found wild on old walls in our 
own country, with solitary flowers; 
scales of the calyx ovate, acute, very 
short; petals cienate, beardless. Two 
other varieties, with flowers double and 
variegated. This last is the real Car- 
nation, assuming, in the dift'erent in- 
dividuals, an infinite and most playful 
diversity of hues and stains. It is pro- 
pagated by seeds, slips, layeis, or pi- 
pings. The clove- Jul) -flowers used me- 
dicicinally, aie those of a deep crim- 
son hue, and of an aromatic smell like 
cloves. 

A s^rup of chve^Jnly-Jiowers is or- 
dered by the Edinburgh and Dublin 
Colleges to be made thus : lake of the 
flesh petals of clove-July-flnwers, freed 
from their claws, one part ; boiling water 
four parts; refined sugar seven parts. 
Macerate the petals in the water for 
twelve houis, then add the sugar to the 
strained liquor, and dis-solve it with a 
gentle heat. 

This is a convenient colouring syrup 
to sweeten cordial medicines, but is of 
no medical importance whatever. 

The Deltoid€S,ov Common pink, with 
solitary flowers, scales of the calyx ovate, 
lanceolate, acUle, generally only two ; 
leaves rather obtuse, somewhat pubes, 
cent; petals creuate; found wild in our 
own pastures, where there is also another 
variety to be met with, with four scales, 
and white petals. Propagated as the 
last, bnt chiefly by slips. 

The ChhiOisiSf Chinese, or Indian 
pink, has also .solitary floweis 5 scales t>f 
the calyx tnhulale, spieadiny , 
ceuiis, us long as tin' ; pc.n's t 
nate; leaves hmceo/jite ; a 
China; rises about fifteen inches hi' n. 
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and among us, flower* from July to 
November. 

PINK, a term api)licd by painters to 
various pigments, such as brown pink, 
Dutch pink, English pink, and rose 
pink. See Colour-making. ' 

Pink, Indian, See Worm-grass. 

PINNATE, a term in botany, ap- 
plied to those leaves having several 
leaflets fastened to each side of a sim- 
ple petiole. The common fern has pin- 
nate leaves, 

PINT, a measure of capacity : in 
this country the pint wine measure con- 
tains sixteen ounces, or 28j cubic in- 
ches} the beer, or ale pint, contains 35i 
cubic inches. 

Pintado. See Guinea Hen. 

PIP, a disease among poultry, con- 
sisting of a white thin skin or film, 
which grows under the top of the ton- 
gue, and hinders their feeding. It is 
supposed to arise from want of water, 
from drinking dirty water, or eating 
filthy meat. It is cured by pulling off 
the film with the fingers, and rubbing 
the tongue with salt 

PIPE, a vessel, or measure, for wine 
and other things measured by wine-mea- 
sure. It is usually reckoned two hogs- 
heads, or 126 gallons ; but in commerce 
the pipe measures differently, as follows : 

Gallons. 


The pipe of Port wine is - - - - - 138 
Madeira is ----- llO 
Vidonia is----- - 120 
Sherry is ----- - 130 


Lisbon and Bucellas 140 

The pipe of port is seldom accurately 
138 gallons, and it is customary in 
trade, to charge what the cask actually 
contains, be it more or less than the es- 
timated quantity. 

Pipe day. See Clay. 

PIPE FISH, or Sy^nathus, a genus 
of fishes, comprehending eight species, 
inhabitants of the European, Indian, 
and Mediterranean seas, or around the 
Cape of Good Hope ; four common to 
our own coasts. The following are the 
chief ; 

The Barhams, or Longer pipe-fish, 
is without caudal or anal fins ; body 
six-sided ; two feet long ; thickest 
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part of the body, not exceeding the 
diameter of a swan’s quill ; colour olive- 
brown, with bluish streaks ; an inhabi- 
tant of the European seas, and our own 
coasts. Viviparous 

The Ophidian, or Little pipe-fish, is 
from one to two feet long j found on 
our own coasts ; not viviparous. 

The Amjt, or Needle-fish, is found 
also on our own coasts ; from two to 
three feet long. 

The Hippocampus, Hippocamp, or 
Sea-Horse, has obtained its name from 
the resemblance its head bears to that of 
a horse : it bends the body into differ- 
ent curvatures like an eel, and is mark- 
ed all over with circular incisions, re- 
sembling those of the insect tribe ; from 
nine to twelve inches long; thickness 
about an inch ; colour dark green, va- 
riegated with light blue spots. Inha- 
bits the Mediterranean, Indian, and 
Northern seas. 

Piperidine, See Barberries. 

PISTACHIA, a genus of plants 
comprising six species ; natives of the 
south of Europe, Barbary, and Asia ; 
the following are the chief : 

The Vera, Fistic-nut-tree, or pista- 
chia- nut- tree, has leaves unequally pin- 
nate 5 leaflets somewhat ovate, recur- 
ved ; some of the trees produce male, 
others female flowers ; and some, when 
old, have both on the same tree. It is 
a native of Persia and India, and may 
be propagated by seeds or nuts procu- 
red from abroad, planted in pots filled 
with light earth, and plunged in a mo- 
derate hot-bed ; as the plant grows, it 
should be gradually hardened to bear 
the external air. 

The nut is about the size and shape of 
a filbert ; the kernel has a sweetish unc- 
tuous taste, resembling sweet almonds, 
and, like almonds, it affords an oil, 
which may be formed into an emiilsioin 

The Terebinthus ckio, or Cyprus 
turpentine-tree, has leaves like the last ; 
leaflets seven, ovate, lanceolate. A iia- 
native of Barbary and the south of 
Europe, flowering with us in June ( 
and July, and may be propagated as 
the last. It furnishes the chio turpen- I 
tine of the shops. See Turpentine. 
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The Lcntiscus^ Lentisk, or Ma&tic> 
tree, has leaves abruptly pinnate, leaf- 
lets lanceolate : rises to the height of 
twenty feet. May be propagated by 
laying down the younger branches. 
Gum mastic is obtained from this tree. 
See Mastic. 

PISTIL, in botany, the pointal of a 
plant : its appearance is that of a co- 
lumn, or set of columns, in the centre of 
the flower, and, when perfect, consists 
of three parts, viz. the germen, the germ, 
or ovary ; the style j and the stigma, 

Pit-coaL See Coal. 

PITCH, an adhesive black resinous 
substance, obtained by inspissating tar. 
Considerable quantities of pitch are made 
in this country by distilling from tar 
its oleous and volatile parts, commonly 
called oil of tar : the residue is pitch. 
The best pitch is, however, said to be 
imported from Sweden and Norway, 
'fhe use of pitch in the arts, particularly 
in ship-building, is very great. 

Pitch is used occasionally in plasters, 
where considcriihle stimnlation is it<jui- 
red, but medical men very rarely order 
it in any shape. 

Pitch plaster is made tlius : Take 
of yellow resin six ounces ; of yellow 
wax five ounces ; of pitch seven ounces. 
Let them be melted together. This 
plaster is sometimes used for scald-head. 
See Scald-head. 

Pitchy Burgundy. See Burgundy 
Pitch. 

Piti/, See Compassion. 

PITYRIASIS, a cutaneous disease, 
appearing in irregular patches of small 
thin scales, which re[)etitedly form and 
separate, but never collected into 
crusts, nor are attended with red- 
ness or inflammation, A species of 
this disease, in infants, is called dau- 
driff. See Dandriff. It affects also 
the heads of elderly persons, but the 
scales are much larger than in infants. 
There is another species of this com- 
plaint, called pityriasis versiolor^ af- 
fecting chiefly the arms, breasts, and ab- 
domen. It is dispersed very irregular- 
and being of a different colour from 
the skin, it exhibits a singularly cbe- 
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quered appearance. It is not attended 
with any internal disorder, nor with any 
troublesome symptoms, except a little 
itching, or irritation, felt on getting in- 
to bed, or after strong exercise, or 
drinking warm liquors. It continues 
sometimes for years, uor is it limited to 
either age or sex. Its causes are not 
certainly known. It has been referred 
to eating large quantities of fruit, to 
mushrooms, audio exposure to sudden 
heat or cold ; and it has been sometimes 
much aggravated, by wearing flannel 
next the skin ; it is also often found in 
persons who have resided long in tropi- 
cal climates. The cure consists chief- 
ly in regular habits of cleanliness, and 
of living with an avoidance of excess 
of every kind. We can scarcely re- 
commend any external application. 
What is said under leprosy is, however, 
deserving of attention in this complaint. 

Placenta. See Parturition. 

PLAGUE, ov pestls^ a typhous and 
contagious disease, distinguislied by 
prostration of strength, bubf>es and car- 
buncles, [)etechia 2 , hieinonhage, and 
colliquative diarrhoea. It is now un- 
known in this country, although, iii the 
year l665, nearly 100, OQO persons died 
of this destructive malady in the metro- 
polis alone. It is always attended with 
imminent danger ; but where those who 
labour under the disease are not de- 
serted through fear, it is by no means 
so fatal as it otherwise becomes. 

It sometimes happens, after taking 
the infection, that the patient experi- 
ences only a considerable degree of lan- 
guor, and slight head-ach, for many 
days previous to a direct attack of the 
disease ; but, more commonly, he is 
very soon seized with great loss of 
strength, anxiety, palpitations, fainting, 
stupor, giddiness, violent head-ach, 
and delirium, the pulse becoming at 
the same time very weak and irregu- 
lar. ThefC ‘^yiTijitoms are shortly suc- 
ceeded by nausea, and a vomiting of a 
dark bilious matter ; and in the further 
progress of the disease, ca»*buncles make 
their appearance ; buboes also arise in 
different glands, such as about the jaw*, 
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in the neck, the arm-pits, or the groin; 
tiiscolouration of the skin, hjemor- 
rhageti, Hnd debiiitating durrhoea ensue, 
denoting a putrid tendency in the whole 
mass of blood. 

When the disease is unaccompanied 
with buboes, it runs its course more 
rapidly, and is more geneially fatal than 
when acconi pained with such inilam- 
Illations. I'lie earlier they appear, the 
milder, usually, is tite disease. When 
they proceed kindly to suppuration, 
they always prove ciiUeal, and ensure 
the patient’s lecoverv. A gentle j>ei- 
spiration, aiising spontaneously, hasuisd 
often proved ciitiial. M’hen carbun- 
cles show a (li'.pobition to become gan- 
grenous, the event will be fatal ; pete- 
cliiae, hiemori hages, and colliquative 
diarrlia^a, deooie the same termination. 

Various means have been devised 
for tlie prevention of tiic plague j and 
as it can be lutiodnceii into Cireul Bri- 
tain only fiom other eountiies, the ut- 
most circumspection is required and 
adopted iu performing quaiantme, and 
in ventilating the suspected meichan- 
dize, before it is sntieied to be w'are- 
housed. If, koweter, the plague should 
unfortunately break out in any particu- 
lar famdy or place, those who aie 
obliged to have any mieicourse with 
the sick, niii-'t careful!} avoid coming 
in contact with tliem^ or with any arti- 
cle that has passed through iheir hands. 
Such, however, as attend on them should 
adopt the precautions as mentioned un- 
der Contagion ; where, as well as under 
Ty?hus, will be found many observa- 
tions deserving of attention in the pre- 
vention, as well as in the treatment of 
this disease. Intemperance must be, of 
course, avoided, and all the depressing 
passions, such as fear, &c. ; the prudent 
use of wine and spirits, Peruvian bark, 
camphor, &c. ; have been found useful 
preventives. 

Various remedies have been recom- 
mended and used with different suc- 
cess, upon various occhmoiis, and iu 
different countries. Bleeding, gentle 
laxatives, and mild emetics, have been 
employed with advantage both in the 
earlier and advanced stages of the com- 
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plaint. Camphor, sudorifics, particu- 
larly opiiates, when combined w'ith small 
portions of the neutral salts ; the Pe- 
ruvian bark, and acids, have ail proved 
of great service. 

A remedy which has also been strongly 
recommended is friction of the infected 
with warm olive-oil : as soon as t ie 
fiist symptoms are perceived, the pa- 
tient 18 to be leinoved to a close room, 
and placed over the frame of a vessel 
containing hot coals, wliile the body is 
rubbed very briskly with a clean sponge 
dipped in w'ann olive-oil, in order to ex- 
cite a profuse sweat. During this ope- 
ration, sugar and juniper berries are ad- 
vised to be burnt III the room, by which 
a thick smoke will be produced, that 
gieatly promotes the eflect. The fric- 
tion with the oil should not exceed three 
or four minutes, as it will generally be 
followed by co[)ioijs peispiration ; but 
in the contraiy case, the body must be 
wiped with a warm dry cloth ; tepid 
dtmks should also be administered; 
and the rubbing continued once every 
day, till favourable ssmptoms apfiear. 
In performing tins operation, the great- 
est eaiUion is necessar} , to guard against 
taking cold : such parts ol the body, 
therefore, as are- not immediately under 
friction, must be coxeicd, and the linen 
remain unchanged, till the perspiration 
has nearly subsided. These frictions 
will be most beneticial, if adopted in 
the early stages of the disease, although 
when used at a later period, they have 
often effected a cure. The quantity of 
oil employed at each friction, is usually 
about a pint. Its salutary effects are 
not confined to the person affected with 
the disease : for it is said, that those 
attendant on them, if rubbed with the 
oil, will be protected from infection. 

If tumours arise, they ought to b^ 
frequently, but softly managed, till 
they become disposed to suppurate, by 
means of emollient plasters. 

During the first four or five days, 
patients are directed to observe a very 
sparing diet ; but it seems most proba- 
ble, that in the latter stages of the dis- 
order, food of a nioie stimulating kind 
is necessary. From theappaling nature of 
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this malady, and the low state of medi- 
cal knowledge in those countries wheie 
it most commonly happens, our know- 
ledge of the proper metliod of treating 
it is still very imperfect. 

The internal use of olive* oil has also 
been lately recommended : fiom four to 
eight ounces, are tc» bn taken for a do»e. 
It generally acts as a sudorific ; and 
sometimes vomits iind purges ; but 
sweating is said to be most suintar} , 

The plague rages most violently in 
the summer; its effects are somewhat 
diminislied in autumn, and during the 
winter iMs greatly reduced, or totally 
siippiessed. Almost all tlie countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean appear 
to be peeuliaily liable to it- 

Some i iKjuiry has been la eiy excited 
in this country, lelative to tlie rtvd na- 
ture of the plague ; and a committee of the 
House of Coriimoiis, a sliori time since, 
examined evidence upon it. Although 
many persons, some no* medical, gave 
it as their decided opinion, that the 
plague was not a contagious disease; 
and although Dr. Mac lean asserts, 
that in the whole circle of ii.nman opi- 
nion, there is not, perhaps, another 
individual error to be found that is pro- 
ductive of so much complicated mischief 
to mankind, as the doctrine which teach- 
es that contagion is the cause of epi- 
demic diseases j yet the college of 
ph} sicians say, that although some epi- 
demic diseases are not propagated by 
contagion, it is by no means proved, 
that the plague is not contagious : on 
the contrary, they are persuaded, from 
the experience of all ages, as well as 
from the personal observation of some 
of iheir ow’n body, that the disease is 
communicable from one individual to 
fiiiotlier; and that the doctrine of con- 
tagion appears to be wholly unshaken 
by any argument wliich Dr. Maclean 
has advanced ; at the same lime, they 
think it probable, that some of the 
personal restrictions enforced on the es- 
tablishment of quarantine, might be 
modified, without risk to the public 
safety. And the committee of the 
House lif Commons say, that the opi- 
nions of all the medical men whom they 
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examined, with the exception of two, 
are in favour of the received doctrine, 
that the plague is communicable by 
contact onl^t and different in that re- 
spect, from epidemic fever ; nor did the 
committee see any thing in the rest of 
the evidence, to dissent from this opi- 
nion. See Quarantine. 

Plaise. See Flat-Fish. 

PLANA RIA, a genus of worms, ha- 
ving a ilattish gelatinous body, and 
consisting of forty -seven species, either 
without eyes, with a single eye, with two 
eyes, with three, or with numerous eyes. 
They are all inhabitants of Europe, 
chiefly Denmark and Norway : two or 
three are met with in our own country. 
The optrculatOf veseinhling a coflec- 
beiry, found on ihe sandy shores of 
Norway ; the subniata, having a long 
body, found in Greenland ; and the 
quadrangularis^ found in the noith of 
Kuiope, in ditches, among duck-weed, 
are all which we can enumerate. 

PLANE, or plata?iuSy a genus of 
plants, comprehending two species, as 
follow : 

The Orientalise or Oriental plane- 
tree, has leaves somewhat palmate, stern 
tall, erect, covered with a smooth bark, 
ill the younger branches dark brown, in- 
clining to a purple ; flowers upon long 
peduncles, lianging downwards, each 
peduncle conlaining five or six balls of 
flowers, which are so small, as scarcely 
to be distinguished without glasses; they 
appear in the beginning of June, a lit- 
tle before the leaves} the seeds ripen 
late in autumn, and if left upon the 
trees, will temain till the spring, when 
theballs fall to pieces, and the seeds are 
transported to a great distance by the 
winds ; a native of Asia, and flourishes 
extensively in the Levant : Three vari-. 
eties : the Spanish plane-tree, having 
leaves tapering to the base, flat ; mid- 
dle plane-tree, with leaves tafvering to 
the base, waved ; and the maple plane- 
tree, with leaves transverse. 

The Occidentalism Western, or occi- 
dental plane, has lobe-angular loaves; 
stem very stiaight, of equal girt most 
part of its length ; bark smooth, which 
it exfoliates annually j branches nume- 
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flowers still smaller then the 

foitiim’. 

Both species are elegant and hardy ; 
will bear the open plantations of our 
own country, and have a very ornamen- 
tal effect. They may be increased by 
seeds, layers, or cuttings j the two last 
modes are the most c^ommon. 

♦ The wood of the last species is excel- 
lent for various articles of domestic fur- 
niture, especially for tables, having fine 
veins. 

P lane y the mock* See Maple. 

PLANT, in botany, an organic ve- 
getable body, consisting of roots and 
other parts. It grows chiefly in the 
earth, but sometimes is attached to 
other bodies, such as walls, rocks, stonen, 
&c. The constituent parts of a plant 
are, the roots, the stem, the branches, 
the bark, leaves, flowers, and seeds; 
which greatly vary, both in figure and 
E\Z€y &c. Plants are divided into orders, 
classes, genera, species, and varieties ; 
see Botany, and also the various 
Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, &c., 
throughout our work. 

PLANT-LOUSE, Puceron, Vine 
FretteR, or Aphisy a genus of insects 
comprehending seventy-three species, 
uniformly deriving their specific name 
from the tree, shrub, or plant on which 
they are commonly found. These mi- 
nute animals infest various plants, gene- 
rally in large societies, obstructing their 
growth, and consuming their juices. 
They are sometimes winged, and some- 
times wingless, without distinction of 
sex ; in the spring it is said they are 
viviparous, producing young alive ; in 
the autumn they are oviparous; one 
Ttnpreguation of the female is suflicieut 
for many successive generations. The 
follbwtng are the only species which we 
can enumerate ; 

The^</^im, or Willow-lou*-e, is found 
on different species of the tree thus 
named ; length nearly a quarter of an 
inch ; colour yellowish green, spotted 
with black. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember multitudes of the full-grown 
insects, both winged and others, desert 
the willows, and roam at large over 
every neighbouring object, so that no- 
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thing cun be handled witJ[ioiit crushing 
some of them ; while the younger ones 
still remain in masses on the trees. 

The ZlillffoUay or Yarrow-louse, is a 
small species of a green colour, spotted 
with black. Males generally winged, 
and smaller and slenderer than the fe- 
males. 

The TilicBy or Lime-tree-louse, is one 
of the most beautiful of the genus ; size 
small, like that of roscc ,* colour green- 
ish yellow, with various variegations. 

The RostSy or Rose-louse, itifests the 
young shoots and buds of roses, in the 
spring and summer months ; size that 
of the willow-louse jcoiour bright green; 
the males furnished with long transpa- 
rent wings. 

Although it is stated in our books on 
natural history that the aphis is vivipa- 
rous in the spring, and ovipaious in the 
autumn, we incline to think that the 
statement originates in mistake. An 
attentive observer of this species will 
find the ova attached to the branches of 
the rose-tree, in lumps of a dark colour, 
during the winter ; and towards the 
spring, as the heat of the weather ad- 
vances, the young aphides are produced 
in myriads from the'-c lumps, w’hich 
crack, and frequently after the insects 
have escaped from them, remain attach- 
ed to the bark like an empty shell. 
Such, at least, is our own experience on 
the rose-louse in Somersetshire. The 
best method, therefore, of destroying 
these animals, is to look over the trees 
in the spring, just before they are hatch- 
ed, and crush them with the finger. Af- 
terwards quick-lime slacked, and thrown 
upon the leaves, is the best, indeed we 
believe the only remedy. See Blight. 

The Vitisy or Common vine-fretter, 
is almost perpetually found in the sum- 
mer months, on the vitis mni^era^ or 
Grape vine. The body is greenish, back 
and abdomen brown ; a brown dpt be- 
tween the antennm. This destructive 
insect eats through the peduncles or 
steins which support the clusters of 
grapes, in their very early stage, caus- 
ing them to wither away and drop off, 
soon after the fruit is formed. 

PLANTAIN, or Plantago, a genus 
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of plants comprehending thirty^five spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe 5 five 
common to our country j most of them 
with a naked scape ; a few furnished 
with a stem* The following are the 
indigenous plants : The major^ or 
Broad-leaved plantain, with ovate leaves, 
nearly glabrous, shorter than the pe- 
tiole 5 scape round j spike with imbri- 
cate flowers; seeds numerous; found 
wild in our meadows* The media, Hoa- 
ry plantain, or lamb’s tongue, has ovate 
pubescent leaves ; common to our mea- 
dows. The lanceolatay Narrow-leaved 
plantain, or rib-wort, has the leaves lan- 
ceolate, tapering at both ends ; often 
cultivated in the vales of Gloucester- 
shire. The maritimai or Sea-plantain, 
with linear, mostly entire leaves, is 
found on our muddy shores. The eoro- 
nopuSt or Buck’s horn plantain, has li- 
near leaves, in many primate segments ; 
fottnd on our dry heaths and sands ; 
formerly cultivated as a salad, bat long 
relinquished on account of its disagree- 
able taste. It it said that the total ab- 
sence of rib-wort, in marshy lands, is a 
certain criterion of their indifferent 
quality. 

Some of the plantain tribe, such as 
the psyllium^ or Flea-wort, a native of 
tlie south of Europe, the major, and the 
ianceolata, were formerly in our materia 
medlcas, but are now deservedly forgot- 
ten. 

PLANTAIN, the Tree, or 

a genus comprehending three sjiecies, 
as follow ; 

The Paradisiaca, or Plniituin-tree, is 
a;) herbaceous tree, growing to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet sponta- 
neously, in many parts of India, but has 
bjeen immemorially cultivated by the 
Indians in every part of tlie South Ame- 
rican continent. The pomes are nearly 
qf the size and shape of ordinary cu- 
cumbers, and when ripe of a pale yel- 
low colour, of a mealy substance, a lit- 
tle clammy, a sweeti-«»li taste, and will 
dissolve in the mouth without chewing. 
The whole spike of fruit often weighs 
forty or fifty pounds. When they are 
brought to table by way of dessert, 
they are eitlier law, fried, or roasted ; 
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but if intended for bread, they are cut 
before they are ripe, and are then either 
roasted or boiled. The Indians make 
a liquor from this fruit called mistaw. 
The fruit, however, will not keep long 
after it is ripe, and therefore the pulp 
is made into cakes, and dried over a slow 
fire ; when thus dried it may be made 
into mistaw at pleasure. The leaves of 
this tree being large, serve the Indians 
for table-cloths and napkins. In Jamai- 
ca this tree is largely cultivated, and 
truly useful. Wheat en flour is even 
said to be less palatable to the laborious 
Negro than the food afforded by this 
plant. It also serves to fatten horses, 
oxen, swine, poultry, and other domes- 
tic animals. 

The Sapientum, or Banana-tree, has 
a nodding spadix ; males deciduous ; 
the stalks marked with dark purple 
stripes or spots ; fruit shorter and round- 
er than the first, with a softer pulp of a 
still more delicious taste. It is never 
eaten green ; but, when ripe, by all 
ranks of people, either raw, or fried in 
slices, or fritters. It is supposed to be 
a native of Guinea, and carried thence 
to the West Indies, where it flourishes 
most abundantly. It also flourishes in 
Egypt, and in other hot countries, where 
it grows to perfection in about ten 
mouths, from first planting to the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. The trunk of the 
tree is peculiarly porous; the root alone 
is perennial, the rest dying down to the 
ground every autumn. When the stalks 
are cut down several suckers rise from 
the root, which, in six or eight mouths, 
produce fruit ; and by cutting down 
the stalks at different times, a succes- 
sion of fruit may be obtained through- 
out the year. The leaves are two yards 
long, and a foot broad in the middle. 
The fruit is four or five inches long, of 
the form of a cucumber. The weight 
of a bunch of bananas usually exceeds 
12lhs. They may be propagated by 
suckers which shoot fioiii tlie loots of 
plants that have fruited ; and tliey may 
be made to grow in our own hot-houses, 
where there is room for them. 

The Troglodytarum has the spathe 
and berry both scarlet, but the latter it 
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ei^table ; it is a native of the Mo- 
lucca islands. 

PLANTAIN, the Water, or Aits- 
a genus of plants comprising ten 
species, traced in different parts of Eu- 
rope. Africa, and America j three of 
>vhich are inhabitants of the swamps and 
pools of our own country. The only 
one worthy of note is the plant ago, the 
root of which has been lately rccona- 
mended for the bite of a mud dog. It 
grows either in marches, lakes, or ponds, 
and continues underwater till the month 
of J une, at the commencement of which, 
from tive to seven detached sprouts, 
of a long conve:: form, shoot from be- 
neath the water ; these sprouts have a 
reddish bark, and each has a pointed, 
smooth, and deep-coloured leaf, Soon 
afterwards a stalk appears with a round 
green root, resembling asparagus; this 
stalk shoots from beneath the water, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without 
leaves ; it is divided into several sprigs, 
without leaves, at the extremity of each 
of which is a small trefoil flower, of a 
pale red colour. This plant is in blos- 
som during the whole summer ; the root 
is capillary, resembling an onion; the 
latter end of Augu>t is tlie proper time 
fiT gathering it ; when it should be 
washed and dried in the shade, and when 
used it is to be eaten in powder, strew- 
ed upon bread and butter. See Bite 
OF A Mad Don, We think it our duty 
to meution this medicine, but do not 
advise implicit reliance on it. 

This plant grows in abundance on the 
banks of the Thames, above Vauxhall 
Gardens. 

PLANTATION, a large collection 
of different sorts of trees, disposed for 
ornament, or grown for the advantage 
of their timber; and not nnfrequently 
uniting both purposes. Under proper 
regulations, there are few better means 
of improving estates, and certainly none 
so essential towards an ornamental iin- 
prov>^inent of the country ; hence plan- 
tations are particularly worthy of atten- 
tion wherever there are large tracts of 
barren lands, which cannot be convert- 
ed to purposes of grass or tillage. 

Besides answering the purposes of 
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natural wood, for all the important olv 
jects for which that substance appli- 
cable, planting is perhaps the only im- 
provement of which, in many cases, Ox- 
tensive tracts are susceptible. Several 
sorts of trees may also be thus introdu- 
ced, which, though not indigenous, will, 
under proper management, tlirivc in any 
country. In this way, likewise, the cli- 
mate is improved by the shelter thus 
o!)tained j and the heauty of the sce- 
nery is hei^htene{l by covering barren 
rocks and bleak heaths with the verdure 
of woods. 

It is lertaiiily a fortunate circum- 
sfanee that, with the exception of very 
high mountains, there is scarcely any 
portion of land so poor, barren, rocky, 
or unproductive, as not to admit of tliis 
species of imfuovement, [irovided trees 
suited to the quality of the soil, and the 
nature of the climate, are selected, and 
the proper modes of treating them are 
adopted. But though there are induce- 
ments to plant, yet, unless in places 
where the demand is great, trees should 
not be reared in any quantity upon 
land which may be made subservient to 
agriculture, or productive pasture. 
Crops of grain, or herbage, will, in ge- 
neral, produce a much more expeditious 
and profitable return. 

In forming a plantation the following 
points should he considered : the man- 
ner in which young plants ought to be 
raised ; — the trees best calculated for 
the soil and situation ; the manner in 
which they ought to be planted ; — the 
expense of planting; — the mode of ma- 
nagement ; — and the probable profit. 

Different opinions exist as to the 
method in which young plants ought 
to be raised, and from the frequent im- 
possibility of rearing many kinds whete 
they are ultimately to remain, many 
must be transplanted ; but we can have 
no hesitation in asserting that, where the 
soil is suitable to the tree, the best me- 
thod IS that ill which they are raised at 
once from seed, the poor or indifferent 
plants pulled out, and the best and 
most vigorous allowed to remain. Where 
the soil IS thin and barien, more espe- 
cially is this proceeding necessary ; but 
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if the soil be wet and pretty deep, it is 
esteemed much better to plant them. 
Young trees, Jt is saiil, should always 
be raised on good land, so as to carry 
a stock of health and strength with 
them from the nursery 3 and when they 
are to he transplanted to a similar soil, 
the doctrine is good, but we doubt ex- 
ceedingly its truth when the tree is 
transplanted to a much poorer and in- 
different one. It is a material object 
that the roots should have the means of 
growing without obstruction. In stiff 
heavy clays it is an advisable practice 
to trench the ground two spits deep, 
the year before it is planted ; but light 
land requires no digging. The holes 
ought to be made 3 ^ feet wide, 18 
inches deep, and 4 ^ feet asunder. 

The trees which thrive best on eleva- 
ted lands are the larchy tlie Scotch fir, 
the mountain ashy and the hirch ; in a 
medium elevation the beech may like- 
wise be cultivated. 

On the steep sides of hills, and banks 
of rivers, the ash and the sycamore are 
the most likely to prosper 5 and on the 
cold and boggy soils of the sides of 
hills, the ash and willow grow luxu- 
riantly* 

For low and moorish tracts the birch, 
the alder, and the willow, are well calcu- 
lated ; but there is reason to believe 
that the pitch p'uie of America, would 
surpass every other tree in such situa- 
tions, The ash will also thrive well m 
such soils. 

Swampy grounds or bogs may be 
rendered liiglily valuable if planted 
with willows or osiers ; a statute acre will 
contain about 20,000 stock plants at 
eighteen luciies distant from each 
other. 

* The difficulty of raising plantations 
on the sea coast is well known : the best 
trees for this purpose are the pinaster ; 
the Weymouth pine ; the laburnum ; and 
the Huntingdon willow^ The quercus 
Virens, or lace oak, a native of the South- 
ern states of North America, has also 
been recommended for such situations 3 
fhe plane, or sycamore, the tamarisca 
Ga lllca, tamarisca Germanica, and the 
flowering fl/d€r,ba ve also been mentioned. 
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In some instances, sheltering the ybdti^ 
plants till they have taken firm rdot^ 
will, it is said, be sufficient to ensure 
tlieir after-growth ; but from extensive 
and accurate observation, we are con- 
vinced that in this climate, and particu- 
larly on the western shores of our 
island, very few trees of any kind can 
be made to grow without shelter, whdih 
planted near the sea-coast, on a level, 
ot nearly so, with the sea itself. 

Plantations on soils of rather a supe- 
rior quality, ought to be made with the 
oak, the ash, the Spanish chesnut, and 
the elm. All these affording very va- 
luable wood ; the Spanish chesnut is 
said to be the best substitute for the 
oak. The ash is also valuable, but it is 
said to be particularly injiiiioiis in 
hedge-rows, to land under cultivation j 
and the leaves, if eaten by cows, com- 
municate a bad taste to their milk. 

There are various modes in which 
trees may be planted. Where the cli- 
mate is bleak, and shelter is required, 
they ought to be planted in large mas- 
ses. Belts of planting are also of great 
use : they should never be less than 
50 or 60 yards in breadth. In some 
disiiicts, small clumps are planted, 
which, if judiciously executed, are or- 
namental, and afford much shelter to a 
country bare of wood. Planting the 
corners of enclosed fields has also of 
late been much lecomniended. Planting 
the guldens of farmers and cottages is 
piactised on somees'ates ; but it is de- 
trimental to the productions of the gar- 
den, and ought never to be attempted 
where fruit-trees will grow. Hedge-rows 
are highly ornamental 3 they give shel- 
ter, and in process ol* time, become tim- 
ber; but unless properly managed, by 
judicious and high priming, they twin 
the hedge, injiiiethe adjaceni grounds, 
by their roots and shade, and, when 
planted on the sides roads, do great 
injury by keeping them wet. Shade- 
trees, wlien judiciously planted In fields, 
are useful in hotweatlier, as a shade (or 
cattle. The bird-cherry, the beech, the 
sycamore, and lime^ are well calculated 
for such purpose ; so also are the elnl 
and the oak 3 but when standing singly, 
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tliqripTead rery much, and render tht 
iinder them very indifferent, Pol- 
can scarcely be considered oma* 
mfptal f their chief use is for the growth 
fuel in districts where it is scarce, 
plantations are often made in ground 
focumbered with stones or rocks, where 
no preparation can be made but pitting 
ground for the plants; the pita 
should be dug fire or s.x months before 
the young trees are planted. When it 
is practicable, it will be useful to trench 
or plough the ground before the trees 
are planted ; and sometimes the culti- 
vation of roots for two or three years af- 
terwards is adopted. 

Prejudices are entertained against 
the mixture of different trees m the 
same plantation 5 but it certainly con- 
tributes highly to ornament ; and is of- 
ten necessary to afford protection and 
shelter of the quicker growing and har- 
dier trees, to those which are tenderer, 
and of slower growth. 

In managing plantations, the object 
is to give at the same time, a dne pro- 
portion of shelter and of air, and also to 
take care that those trees which arc of 
the quickest growth, do not overrun and 
destroy those of slower growth, and of 
more value. It is said that the spruce 
for a nurse, is preferable to every other 
tr^e. 

While the engrafting of fruit-trees 
has been found so advantageous, the 
same operation with forest-trees has 
been tried with success ; and is certain- 
ly entitled to more attention than has 
hitherto been paid to it In planting 
it is also necc!s>ary to discriminate be- 
tween the different species of the same 
tree ; for it frequently happens, that 
two or three distinct species, which re- 
quire different situations, as to climate, 
have occasionally been confounded in 
the sam^ plantation. 

The reader must not conclude, be- 
cause 'we have nbt enumerated a great 
variety of trees, that none besides, are 
proper for plantations. We have only 
mentioned the most useful, but many 
others, an account of which will be 
found in various parts of our work, may 
be, and usually are, cultivated in plan- 
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tationsi either for ornament or utility. 
To these different articles we refer. 

We cannot conclude this article with- 
out observing, that the oak must be al- 
ways valuable, on account of its bark; 
but unless in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, of extensive manufactories, 
or water carriage, the estimates com- 
monly made of the profits to be derived 
from plantations, are often exaggerated. 
At the same time, there is no mode by 
which very poor soils can be more ad- 
vantageously occupied ; and stony and 
rocky land, cannot be so profitably em- 
ployed in any other way. The only ob- 
jection is the length of time required to 
bring the timber to perfection ; but this 
ought not to have much weight, as the 
benefit must either accrue to the planter 
or his heirs. 

PLANTING, the operation of in- 
serting plants, seeds, and roots into the 
earth, for the purpose of vegetation, 
and future growth. 

The first thing in planting is to pre- 
pare the ground, before the trees or 
plants are taken out of the earth, that 
they may remain out of the ground as 
short a time as possible ; and the next 
is to take up the trees or plants, in order 
to their being transplanted. In taking 
up the trees, carefully dig away the 
earth round the roots, so as to come at 
theirseveral parts, to cut them off : for if 
they are torn out of the ground without 
care, the tree will be materially injured 
in its future growth. When the tree is ta- 
ken u p, all the small fibrous roots must be 
cut off, as near to the jilace whence they 
are produced as may be, except it is to 
be replanted immediately after it is ta- 
ken up ; all the bruised or broken roots, 
must algo be pruned off, as well as all 
such as are irregular, and cross each 
other, and all downright shoots, espe- 
cially of fruit-trees. The large roots roust 
also be shortened in proportion to the 
strength and nature of the tree, observ- 
ing, that the walnut, mulberry, and 
other tender-rooted kinds, should not 
be pruned so close as the more hardy 
sorts of fruit and forest-trees. In young 
fruit-trees, which are one year old, from 
the time of grafting, the roots may be 
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left only about nine inches long ; in 
older trees, a much greater length ) but 
this must be understood of the larger 
roots : the small ones must be chiefly 
cut quite out, or pruned very short. 

The heads of the trees must be also 
pruned. If they are designed for whUs 
or espaliers, it is best to plant them 
with the greater part of their heads, 
which should remain on till they begin 
to shoot in the spring, when they must 
be ^ut down to five or six eyes, at the 
same time, taking care not to disturb 
the roots. If the trees are designed for 
standards, the small branches must be 
pruned close to the place where they 
are produced, and also the irregular 
ones, which cross each other ; the 
branches also which have been by ac- 
cident broken or wounded, must be cut 
off } but by no means cut off the main 
leading shoots. 

Previously to planting the tree, if it 
have been long out of the ground, «o 
that the fibres of the roots are dried, 
tliey should be placed in water for 
eight or ten hours, with the head of the 
tree erect. If the soil be cold and 
moist, the tree should be planted very 
shallow ; and if it be on a hard rock or 
gravel, it will be better to raise a hill of 
earth where each tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the rock or gravel. The 
tree should also be planted about the 
same depth in the ground as it was be- 
fore it was taken up. The earth must 
also be broken in pieces, and scattered 
into the hole so that it may fall between 
every root, that there may be no hol- 
lowness in the earth. Having filled the 
hole, the earth should be gently trod- 
den down with the feet, but not too 
hard. The tree is then to be secured 
by stakes driven into the ground, to 
prevent its being displaced by the wind ; 
some mulch should also be laid upon 
the surface of the ground about the 
roots. Those planted against a wall, 
should be placed five or six inches or 
more from the wall, to which their 
heads should be nailed to keep them 
steady. 

The time for transplanting trees is 
various, depending upon the kind of 
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tree, situation, &c,‘: For the trees whose 
leaves fall off in winter, and which have 
ceased to grow for the season, the be- 
ginning of October is the best time, 
provided the soil be dry ; but if wet> it 
may be better to defer it till the latter 
end of February, or beginning of 
March, For many kind of evergreens, 
April is a good season ; but laurels and 
cypresses, often do best by being trans- 
planted in October or November ; ma- 
ny evergreens, as well as other trees, 
may, however, be transplanted even at 
Midsummer, provided they are not 
carried far, and are afterwards well wa- 
tered ; but at such times a cloudy wet 
season should be chosen. Upon the 
whole, the best period for transplanting 
trees, generally, is from November to 
February, both these named months 
included, but never during frost. 

PLASHING, a term used by far- 
mers, to express the operation of cut- 
ting, lading down, and interweaving 
hedges, so as to jiromote their growth, 
and at the same time to produce the 
bcvst fence. It is performed at any 
time during the winter months : Feb- 
ruary ib, generally, considered the best 
season. 

PLASTER, in pharmacy, a prepa- 
ration of a hard consistence, composed 
of various ingredients, and, when warm * 
ed, spread on leather, &c. and applied 
externally, to wounds, ulcers, &c. 

The following are the most useful 
piasters. 

Ammoniac plaster. Take of purifier 
ammoniac, five ounces ; of distilled vi- 
negar half a pint. Dissolve the am- 
moniac in the vinegar, then evaporate 
the solution in an iron vessel placed in 
a water bath, constantly stirring till it 
accmire a proper consistence. 

Blister plaster. See Blister. 

Court plaster. Dissolve the best 
isinglass, previously cut in small pieces, 
in proof spirits, so as to obtain a strong 
viscid solution ; then take any kind of 
silk, and spread the liquor uniformly 
over it with a soft brush ; when th^ first 
coat is perfectly dry, repeat this appli- 
cation a second and a third time. Some 
add a solution of Peruvian balsam^ in 
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rectified spirits for the last coat ; bat 
this does not appear by any means ne- 
cessary. 

Plaster of frankincense ^ formerly cal- 
led strengthening •plaster. Take of 
lead plaster ei^ht ounces ; of frankin- 
cense three ounces ; of red oxide of iron 
one ounce. the plaster and frank- 
incense melted together, add the oxide 
of iron, stirring them so as form a plas- 
ter. This plaster was formerly made 
with dragon's blood in powder, instead 
of the oxide of iron : But neither of 
these colouring matters are of much 
importance in the plaster. 

Compound galbanvm plaster^ com- 
monly gum plaster Paracelsus : 
Take of puritied galbaiium three oun- 
ces, of plaster of lead one pound j of 
common turpentine four drachms j re- 
sin of the spruce fir (frankincense) pow- 
dered one ounce. Having melted the 
galbanum and the turpentine together, 
mix in first the resin, and then the 
plaster of lead, previously melted by a 
slow fire, and mix the whole together. 

Lead plaster. Take of litharge in 
powder, seven ounces and a half ; of 
olive-oil one pint : water four ounces. 
Boil these together over a slow fire, 
stirring constantly, until the oil and li- 
tharge unite, and become of the con- 
sistence of a pUftter. It will be neces- 
sary to add a little hot water from time 
to time during the boiling, in order to 
supply the loss of that which escapes, 
and to keep the heat moderate. I'his 

the common diachylon plaster of the 
shops. 

Mercurial plaster. Take of purified 
mercury three ounces ; of sulphuretted 
oil one fluidruclun ; of lead plaster, 
one pound. Hub the mercury with 
sulphuretted oil until the globules 
disappear ; then add by degrees, the 
lead plaster melted, and mix the whole. 

Compound pitch plaster. Take of 
Burgundy [>ilch half a pound j of 
frankincense four ounces ; of yellow 
resin and yellow wax, of each one 
ounce ; expressed oil of nutmeg two 
drachms. To the pitch resin and wax 
melted together, add first the frankin- 
oense, then the oil of nutmog, and mix 
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the whole. This, except in the addi« 
tion of the oil of nutmeg 3 is of similar 
composition to the plaster known in 
the sho^w under the name of oxycro- 
ceum : the darkness of the colour of 
this last is caused by tlie use of common 
instead of Burgundy pitch. 

Resin plaster. Take of yellow resin 
three ounces ; of lead plaster one pound. 
Melt the lead plaster by a gentle heat, 
then add the resin in powder and rai^. 

Ammo7iiac plaster is stimulant and 
resolvent. It is applied to scrofulous 
tumours, and white swellings ; and 
sometimes to scald heads. Court plas» 
ter is a very useful application to chaps 
on various parts of the body, merely by 
preventing the access of air. Fluster 
of frankincense is supposed to be tonic ^ 
and is used in muscular relaxations, and 
weaknesses of the joints alter sprains; 
it acts most probably, by afibrdiiig 
a mechanK'al support to the parts. Com- 
pound galbanum plaster^ is stimulant 
and suppurative ; it is applied to scro- 
fulous tumours, to joints long affected 
with gouty pains, and to the loins in 
rickets ; it is also applied to indolent 
tumours, and to reduce the indurations 
which often remain around abscesses 
and boils, after they have discharged. 
The Lead plaster is used chiefly to de- 
fend excoriated surfaces from the air, 
and for other plasters. Mercurial plas- 
ter, is applied to buboevS, venereal tu- 
mours, and nodes, when they are not 
very painful to the touch j andtoindura- 
ratious ; it is also applied to the joints, 
when affected with obstinate syphilitic 
pains. Compound pitch plaster is sti- 
mulant and rubefacient. It is used in 
Catarrh, and other pulmonary affections, 
applied to the throat ; and in head-ach 
and chronic opthalmla, applied to the 
temples. When a serous exudation 
takes place, the plaster should be fre- 
qu^^iitly renewed. 

The Resin plaster, or, as it is more 
romnionly called, sticking plaster, is 
del'eiisive, adhef.ive, and gently st inu- 
lant. Spread on calico, it is used for re- 
taining togethei the lips of rei enl wounds; 
to give support to ulcerated parts ; and 
to assist their granulation and cicatri- 
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valley, according to the excellent nae- 
tnod of Mr* Baynton. See Ulcer. It 
i^i used also for tl»e same purposes as 
the lead plaster, the addition of the re- 
sin causing it more effectually to stick. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, a kind of 
white powder, formerly obtained from 
Palis; it is made thus: Take any of 
the alabasters, break them into small 
lumps, and submit them to the heat of 
on oven of about the same temperature 
as that for baking bread, and also for 
about the same period which bread takes 
to be perfectly baked. It may, when 
cold, be reduced to powder, and is then 
tit far use. Or, which is, perhaps, a 
more easy and elegant method, reduce 
the alabaster to a tine powder, either in 
a stone-mill or other suitable apparatus, 
and boil it in an iron pot, over a fire, 
as long as it continues to yield bubbles. 
In both these cases it is most probably 
the water of crystallization only which 
is given off j the sulphate of lime re- 
maining undecomposed. 

On mixing plaster of Paris with wa- 
ter it becomes of a hard consistence al- 
most in&tantuneously, hence its use in 
casting statues, forming the cornices 
mid other figures on ceilings, &c. &c. 
See Alabaster and Gypsum. 

PLATING is the art of covering ba- 
ser metals with a thin plate of silver, 
either for use or ornament. 

There are various processes of plating; 
one consists in previously preparing 
such ai tides as candlesticks, &c., with 
puimnice stone, laying on leaf silver, 
and exposing them afterwards to the 
heat of a stove. Another is, to fasten 
plates of silver upon thicker plates of 
copper, and then rolling them together 
into thin plates. The copper is twelve 
times thicker than the silver, and one 
ounce of silver is rolled to a surface of 
three or more feet. I'he plates being 
thus made they are then stamped by a 
single stroke into the size and form of 
bu(‘k!es, buttons, spoons, &c. 

To tlie use of plated utensils for or- 
nament tliCre can be no objection 5 but 
plated copper, for spoons in particular, 
la exceedingly injurious, as the silver 
soon vveuia olf, and the copper not only 
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communicates a disagreeable taste to the 
food, but is liable to be dissolved by 
many kinds of aliment, and if taken 
into the stomach may be productive of 
very disagreeable, it not fatal con^e* 
quences. If plated spoons be used, 
they should be those the substance of 
which is steel or iron. 

PLATINUM, or Platina, a pre- 
cious while metal, extremely difficult 
of fusion, and unaltered by the joint 
action of heat and air. Its specific gra- 
vity is 21.5, of course it is the heaviest 
known metal. It is very ductile, mal- 
leable, and tenacious. It is also an ex- 
cellent conductor of heat. 

This metal is found in small grains 
in South America, confined to alluvial 
strata in New Granada. These grains, 
besides platinum, contain generally gold, 
iron, lead, palladium, rhodium, iridium 
and osmium. The pure metal may be 
obtained by dissolving crude platinum 
in nitro-muriatic acid, and precipitating 
by a solution of muriate of ammonia. 
This first precipitate is dissolved in ni- 
tro-muriatic acid, and again precipita- 
ted as before. The second precipitate 
is heated while hot, and pure platinum 
remains. 

The alloys of this metal with steel, 
from some experiments lately made by 
Messrs. Stodart and Faraday, at 
the Royal Institution, promise to be of 
use in the arts, A combination of 7 
parts of platinum, 16 of copper, and 
1 of zinc, much resembles gold. 

Although platinum is occasionally 
used in some chemical and galvanic ex- 
periments, it is yet, comparatively, very 
little known. 

PLATYPUS, a singiiinr quadruped 
having a mouth shaped like a duck, 
with palmate feet; one species only, the 
anatinuSt or Duck-billed platypus ; it 
is a native of New Holland. Of all the 
mammalia this is the most extraordina- 
ry in its conformation ; exhibiting the 
perfect resemblance of the beak of a 
duck, epgrafied on the head of a qua- 
druped. So accurate is the similitude, 
that at first view it excites the idea of 
some deceptive preparation by artificia. 
means : it has the very epidermis, pro- 
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portion* serratare* manner of opening* 
and other particulars of the beak of a 
shoveller* or other broad-billed species 
of duck ; nor is it without the most ri- 
gid examination that we can persuade 
purselves it is the real beak or snout of 
a ^adruped. 

The body is depressed* and has some 
resemblance to an otter in miniature ; 
it is covered with a very thick, soft, and 
beaver-like fur, moderately dark brown 
above* and a sub-ferruginous white be- 
neath* Tail about three inches long, 
fiat* and furry like the body ; legs very 
short, term! Dating in abroad web, which, 
on the fore-feet, extends to a considera- 
ble distance beyond the -claws ; but on 
the hind feet reaches no further than the 
roots of the claws ; claws on the fore- 
feet five* straight* strong, sharp-point- 
ed ; on the hind feet six* longer and 
more curved : teeth none ; eyes indis- 
tinct, imbedded in fur. The length 
of the whole animal, from the tip of 
the beak to that of the tail, is thirteen 
inches : of the beak an inch and a half. 

PLEASURE has been defined de- 
light, gratification of the mind or (tenses. 
But ^ese definitions rather refer to 
pleasure in excess than to the ideas 
which morally and philosophically be- 
long to this generic term* All our ac- 
tions* whether corporeal or mental, ap- 
pear to arise from sensations or percep- 
tions of pleasure or of pain. We give 
these sensations and perceptions, it is 
true* different terms : thus the pain or 
uneasiness arising from the absence of 
u proper quantity of food in the sto- 
mach we call hunger; the pleasure de- 
rived from the company of, or attach- 
ment to* beloved friends, affection* &c.; 
but these* and all other sensations and 
affections* will be found* nevertheless* 
referable to one of these orders* that is* 
eitlier to pleasure or to pain. 

These pleasures and pains* at the 
saiue^ time that they are the causes of 
our action% are not less wonderful than 
sometimes mysterious in their operation. 
With what suddenness do they not 
pass from one to the other 5 and in 
different persons how often does the 
same cause produce exquisite pleasure 
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to one* and to another exquisite pain ! 
more especitily in our mental and mo- 
ral operations is this found to be the 
cate. 

Some of both our corporeal and men- 
tal pleasures* as well as pains* are more 
immediately under our control than 
others ; and it is possible, by discipline, 
to increase our disposition or capacity 
for receiving a variety of pleasures and 
pains, which, to the uninformed and ig- 
norant* must remain totally unknown. 
In a right culture of such dispositions* 
m order to produce the greatest quan- 
tity of happiness of which our being is 
capable, does the proper business of 
education consist. Excessive pleasure* 
as well as excessive pain, are often more 
or less injurious to our moral and phy- 
sical well being, and are both equally 
and as much as possible, to be avoided. 
See Education* Happiness* Mind* 
and Sympathy. 

PLEASURE-GROUND, in orna- 
mental gardening, the ground surround- 
ing a mansion or other residence, and 
comprehending all the embellished 
compartments and divisions of ground 
and plantation* such as lawns, planta- 
tions of trees and shrubs, flower com- 
partments, walks, pieces of. water, &c., 
whether situated wholly within the 
space generally considered as proper 
pleasure ground* or extended over ha- 
has, or sunk fences, or by other com- 
munications, to the adjacent fields* 
parks, paddocks* or out-grounds. 

In laying out pleasure grounds* the 
general intention must be to unite the 
diversified beauties of art and nature. 
If the surface be marked with inequal- 
ities and irregularities so much the bet- 
ter ; care being taken that the natural 
forms are humoured, and slightly 
smoothed where ruggedness would be 
inappropriate $ in other cases, such rug- 
ged ness and prominences may be very 
often increased with much picturesque 
effect. The great point of aiteiittun, 
however, is to take care that the whole, 
range of the prospect is not introduced* 
at one view ; and to give every object, 
and especially every distant oWeet, a 
pel petual change* and novelty of shape 
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and lEBpre^ion^ by disclosing them in 
different attitudes, or under different 
aspects. 

It is impossible to lay down any pre- 
cise rules upon this subject ; but good 
taste uniformly rejects all straight lines 
and right-angled turnings; whereas 
wavy undulations are in constant re- 
quest: much, however, will depend 
upon the taste and genius of the de- 
signer to make the most of any given 
spot. See Gardening and Grove. 

One of our great poets, Milton, 
has happily described such scenery, al- 
though upon a larger scale than that in 
which we usually contemplate it. 

Southward through Kden went a river large, 
Nor changed his course ; but through the 
shaggy hill 

Pass’d underneath ingulf d though veins 
Of porous earth, with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Pose a fresh fountain, and, with many a rill. 
Watered the garden ; thence, united, fell 
Down the steep glade. 

— From that saphir fount, the crisped brooks, 
Polling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error, under pendent shades. 

Pan nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice 
art, 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d foi th profuse on hill, and dale, and 
plain, 

Both W'here the morning sun first warmly 
smote 

Tlie open field, and where the unpierced 
shade 

Inihrown'd the noontide bowers, - — 

A happy rural seat of various view* : 

Groves, whose rich trees waft odorous gums 
and balm ; 

Others, whose fruit, burnish'd with golden 
rind^ 

Huiig amiable, and of delicious taste! 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
OrUEing the tender herb, were interposed ; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of ^1 hue, and without thorn the 
rose. 

Another side, umbrageous grots, and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which tlie mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grapes, and gently 
creeps 

Luxuriant. Meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispers'd, or in a lake, 
(I1iat to the fringed bark with myrtle crown’d, 
Her crystal mirror holds) unite their streams. 
The biras their choir apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Ilreuthing the smell of field and grove, attune 
Tiic trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
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Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance* 
Led on the eternal spring. 

Par.Loit. BoWlV. 

PLETHORA, an excessive fulness 
of the vessels, or a redundance of blood. 

PLEURA, a smooth and glistening 
membrane, which every where lines the 
internal surface of the thorax, and co- 
vers its viscera. It forms also the me- 
diastinum. (See Mediastinum.) Its 
use is to render the surface of the tho- 
rax moist, by the vapour it exhales. 

PLEURISY, or Pleuritis^ an in- 
flammation of the pleura. It comes on 
with an acute pain in the side, which is 
much increased by making a full inspi- 
ration, and is accompanied by flushing 
in the face, increased heat over the whole 
body, rigors, difficulty of lying on the 
side aftected, together with a cough hud 
nausea 5 the pulse is bard, strong, and 
frequent, and vibrates under the finger 
when pressed upon, not unlike the tense 
string of a musical instrument. If 
blood be drawn, and allowed to stand 
for a short time, it exhibits a thick, 
sizy, or huffy coal on its surface. 

The causes and cure of this com- 
plaint are treated of under the article 
Lungs, which see. 

PLICA POLONICA, a disease pe- 
culiar to Poland and Tartary, in which 
the hairs of the head become long, 
coarse, and matted and glued into inex- 
tricable tangles, accompanied with 
blood-vessels running from the head 
into the ends of the hair j sometimes 
hanging from the head more than an 
ell in length. It is a loathsome and 
odious disease, for which there is said 
to be no cure, 

PLOUGH, in agriculture, a ma- 
chine for breaking or turning up the 
soil by the draught of cattle, and whi( h, 
in general, consists of a train or carriage 
furnished with tw»o large irons, the one 
being pointed, while the other has a 
sharp edge, which serve both to cut or 
open, and also todraw' furrowsin the land. 

In the formation of ploughs there is 
a great difference j and, indeed, they 
vary in almost every county, according 
to the nature of the soil, and other cir- 
cumstances. But the great dibtinciion 
3 P 
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n€ce§safy to be adverted to here is, be- 
tween the swing and the wheel plough. 

The advantages of the swing, compar- 
ed to the wheel-plough are, that its ori- 

f inal cost is less ; that it is more easily 
ept in repair ; — that it is less liable to 
friction ; — that when properly made it 
requires less strength to draw it ; — that 
it is not easily put out of order ; — that 
it is peculiarly well calculated for light 
soils 3 — and that when the laud is at all 
wet, it is not liable to be clogged. 

These observations, however, apply 
to swing-ploughs made on u light and 
ingenious construciion, and not to those 
used in Middlesex and other districts, 
which are of so clumsy and heavy a 
form us to require the draught of one 
or even two additional horses. It is at 
the same tune to be remembered, in 
regard to swing-ploughs, that they re- 
quire experienced labourers. But where 
these can he bad, a swing-plough, with 
a pair of horses ubieast, is a most effi- 
cient implement. Whether it will work 
any land, at all seasons, is a subject of 
much dispute. 

The advantages of wheel-ploughs are, 
that they require less skill in the plough- 
man 3 — that they keep a more regular 
depth, and will turn a more shallow 
furrow ; — that they afford assistance to 
the ploughmen in soils of a stubborn, 
adhesive, or stony quality 3 — and that 
they are better calculated for trench- 
ploughing. But, on the other hand, they 
are more expensive to purchase and re- 
pair ; — tliey are liable to be put out of 
order ; — they require more strength to 
work iliem 3— they are more easily dis- 
turbed by inequalities on the surface ; 
—they encourage the workmen to rest 
a part of their weight on the handles of 
the plough, by which the draught and 
friction are so much increased, that 
both the horses and the plough wear 
out much sooner 3 and neither good 
mechanics, nor able ploughmen, can 
ever become numerous, while their igno- 
rance or their unskilfulness can be so 
easily remedied as by adding wheels to 
the plough. Hence, in various places, 
wlieie experienced ploughmen can be 
had, wheehploughs have been given up, 
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as expensive and cumbersome. Wheels* 
however, are found to be useful in cases 
where either the trench or the double- 
furrow plough is employed. 

By the trench-plough two or more 
slices are taken with the same instru- 
ment. The first cuts off the weeds and 
stubble, and deposits them at the bot- 
tom of the furrow ; the second slice is 
turned over the former, and completely 
covers it. This process suits only rather 
deep soils. The plough by which this 
pioce^s is effected, ought always to be 
furnished with wheels, in order that the 
deepness of the slice or furrow may be 
properly regulated. 

Double-furrow ploughs are recom- 
mended from high authority, as saving 
the attendance of one pers<»n, and doing 
nearly double the work in the same 
space of time, with little additional 
strength in tlie team. They seem to be 
well calculated for level land free from 
stones 3 or where the soil has been pre- 
viously well reduced by other ploughs ; 
but they are less fit for general use than 
single ploughs. 

I'he paring-ploughs, which have been 
long used in the fens instead of a coul- 
ter, have wlmt is called a scaife, or cir- 
cular plate of iron, turning constantly 
round, the edges of which are steeled, 
and kept sharp for cutting the turf. 

Swing-ploughs, on the whole, are 
greatly preferable for general purposes. 
The Rotherham, or Yorkshire plough, 
with rather a straight mould»board, was 
the first light swing-plough for two 
horses that was used iiithis country. It 
was thence introduced into Suffolk, and 
other English counties. A plough with 
a curved mould^board, ioaprov^ from 
the old Scotch plough, by Small, 
came into general use in Scotland. 
Some alterations on it have been sug- 
gested by James Veitch, an ingenious 
mechanic near Jedburgh. The swing- 
plough, construettsd by the celebrated 
Arbuthnot, in Surrey, has been re- 
commeiiiled by the most respectq^ble 
authority ; and now, indeed, in almost 
every part of the kingdom, swii.;;;- 
ploughs can be procured of an irapio- 
ved form. 
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The mole-plough is an instrument in- 
vented by Mr. Adam Scott, for the 
purpose of draining land. It is of use 
wheie there is a regular stratum of 
clay or stiflF marl 5 but not in loose or 
mixed soils. With wheels it requires 
a team of six horses, without wheels 
from ten to twelve. It is sometimes 
worked, with a peculiar apparatus, by 
manual labour, but never can become 
generally useful, until ^moderate power ^ 
whether of man or horses, is sufficient 
for its use, 

Plouglupg, See Husbandry. 

PLOVER, or Charadrius, a genus 
of birds, comprehending tliirty-thiee 
species, chiefly inhabitants of Europe 
and America, of which some are grega- 
rious, and some solitary. They have a 
roundish, obtuse, straight bill ; nostrils 
linear j feet thrt e-toed, formed for ruu.- 
ning. The following are the chief : 

The Hiaticula, or Kinged plover, has 
the breast black ; front blackish, with 
a white band ; crowni brown ; legs yel- 
low 5 bill, upper lialf orange, lower 
black ; eggs bluish white, with pur- 
plish spots } inhabits Europe and Ame- 
rica ; frequents the shores of England 
early in spring, and migrates in autumn. 
Another variety bmud in Spain, of a 
grey colour: a tin id variety in Ameri- 
ca, of an ash-grey. 

The MorinclluSy or Dotterel, has the 
breast ferruginous ; band over the eyes, 
and line on the breast, white ; legs 
black : another variety with consider- 
able variegation in its colours 3 inhabits 
Europe) from nine to ten inches lon.g : 
proverbial for its stupidity. 

The PluvialiSf or Golden plover, has 
tbe^body blackish, spotted with yellow- 
ish gveen 3 beneath whitish ; legs black- 
ish 3 luhi^bits almost every where in 
England, during winter, on heaths and 
moors, and a common object of sport. 
Breeds on unfrequented mountains, and 
makes a whistling noise 3 eggs dirty 
white, spotted with purple. Another 
variety with body blackish, varied with 
yellowish; beneath white; found in St. 
Domingou Flesh good. 

The Calidus, Sanderling, or Cur- 
willet, has the bill and legs black 3 
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rump greyish ; body beneath, white 
without spots. Another variety cine- 
reous, varied with brown. Inhabits the 
sandy shores of Europe and America. 

Plover, the bastard. See Lapwing. 

PLUM, PhUM-TREE, or Prunus, a 
genus of trees consisting of thirty-one 
species, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
America, six of our own country. The 
following are the chief : 

The Domeslica, or Common plum- 
tree, grows wild in our hedges, with pe- 
duncles mostly solitary ; leaves lance- 
ovate. It gives birth to all the rich 
variety of our cultivated plum-trees, of 
which there are some hundreds. 

The Inslititia, or Bullace-tree, has 
peduncles in pairs ; leaves lance-ovate 
common to our hedges 3 from twelve to 
fifteen feet high ; it varies with black 
and white, or rather wax-coloured fruit 5 
and also with a red, bitter, unpleasant 
fruit. 

The Splnosa, Black-thorn, or sloe- 
tree, with solitary peduncles, leaves el- 
liptic, lanceolate 3 fruit small, black ; 
branches spinous ; found also in our 
hedges and woods, and often nscfully 
employed for fences. 

The Armeniaca, or Apricot, See 
Apricot. 

I'he Cerasus, or Common cherry- 
tree. See Cherry. 

The Lcmro-cerasusy or Cherry-laurel. 
See Laurel the cherry. 

The Avium, or Small-fruited cherry- 
tree, ill some counties called merries, 
often grows to a large size, and is found 
wild ill our woods : two or three varie- 
ties. 

The Padus, or Common bird cheny- 
tree, is found also in our woods, rising 
to the height of ten or twelve feet ; 
sometimes called the cluster cherry- 
tree. 

The Rubra, or Cornish bird cherry- 
tree, grows more than twenty feet high ; 
fruit larger than the last, and red when 
ripe 5 found wild in Arnienia. 

The Virginiana, or Common Ameri- 
can bird cherry-tree, rises with a thu k 
stem from ten to tliivty I'eet high ; fruit 
larger than the preceding, black when 
ripe, and greedily devoured by birds. 
3 P2 
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Wood beautifully veined with black 
and white, and bears a j^ood polish. 
A native of Virginia and other parts of 
North America. 

' Tlie Canadensis, or Canadian bird 
cherry-tree, has leaves slightly serrate, 
green on both sides • a native of North 
America. 

The Mahaleb, or Perfumed cherry- 
tree, being called sometimes rock-cher- 
ry, is a low crooked tree ; fruit black, 
cotitaliiirig a hitter purple juice, which 
yields perinaiiciit stains ; the wood is red, 
hard, and sweet scented j a native of 
Austria. 

'l"be Caroliniana, or Ever-green bird- 
clierry, is a shrub, a native of South Ca- 
rolina, 

The Lvsitanica, or Portu gal-laurel, 
rises twenty feet high ; leaves bright 
ever-green ; flowers white, long, in hun- 
ches ; berries oval, at first green, then 
red : and when ripe very dark purjile ; 
it flowers in June, and is one of the 
most beautiful shrubs which we possess : 
a native of Portugal, 

Plums are all propagated by budding 
or grafting upon stocks of the stoutest 
or wildest sorts, and these aie usually 
and best olitamed by suckers. Ibid- 
diiig is esteemed the best method. The 
tree should he n<^ more tlian one year’s 
growth from the bud when transplanted. 
But if it be desired to have them bear 
fruit soon, grafting upon full-gfown and 
healthy, but not old plum-trees, is a 
better method. If the tiee be meant for 
walls, the whole management will be the 
same as that Ibr peaches. Should the 
walls be low, they must be placed thir- 
ty feet apart j if high, twenty ; east 
or south-eiist as{»ee1 is to be preferred; 
but a westeiii, or even a iiortiieni as{>ect, 
will often aiV'Wer for iriaiiy kinds of 
plums extremely ue!l. 

As espaliers or ^ta^(lards, plums suc- 
ceed very well, but the fruit is not usu- 
ally so rich on those grown against 
walls. It is a common error to be too 
free with tiie knife in winter ])runing ; 
the plum, perhaps, upon the whole, re- 
quires less pruning than most fruit- 
trees. The soli for jiluins should nei- 
ther be vei y mgist nor very dry. 
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We cannot enumerate the many valu- 
al)le garden plums ; the chief, however, 
are tlie red and white magnum bonum, 
green gage, blue gage, Orleans plum, 
various damsons, the muscle-plum, the 
Fotherlngliain plum, the white Perdri- 
gon, the apricot-plurn, the roch-coiir- 
bon, &c. &c. 

( )f the cherry-laurel, there are several 
sorts cultivated in tlie gardens about 
London ,* they are all propagated by 
sowing the benies,or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in 
one year’s tune, and may be then trans- 
planted into beds for a year or two, oi 
even placed at once where they are to re- 
main. If f.om seeds, they must be ga- 
thered when ripe, which is in January, 
and kept in dry sand till the beginning 
of March, when they must he sown in a 
bed of rich dry earth, well sheltered 
from the north and east winds. 

Plums form an occasional and 
agreeable variety of the summer fruits ; 
hut they are less wholesome than many 
others; and should be entirely avoided 
by the valetudinarian and dyspeptic, as 
they are very productive of flatulence 
and other unpleasant consequences. 

In a dried state they are called 
Three kinds of these are met with 
III the simps : the Brignolensia, or 
Brigiiole plum, brought from Brignole 
in l^rovenoe ; it is of a reddish yellow 
colour, and has a grateful sweet sub- 
acid taste ; — the Guilica, or common 
French prune ; — and the damascena, or 
Damson. These are all of similar qua- 
lities; but the French prune is that 
generally used medicinally. It is an in- 
gredient in the confection of senna \ and, 
simply boded, it may be sometimes ad- 
vaiitiigeonsly give ri to children who art* 
habit luily costive. But it is, ncv»*r- 
thele^s, a medicament that we cauuo* 
much let'omm oid. 

PLUM, the American, Cocoa- 
plum, or chrysobalanus^ in botany, a ge- 
nus consisting of one species only, a na- 
tive of America ; it is shrubby and retch- 
ing to the height of nine or ten feet ; the 
flowers are white, and the plum?* an* 
damson-form, of a luscious taste, and 
much relished by the natives. 
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P/wm, the date. See Pa lm. 

PLUM, the Jamaica, or spondias, 
in botany, a genus comprehentling four 
species, treesof the East or West Indies. 
The momhbh purple hog-plniu, or Sj)a- 
nish plum, rising to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, with axillary purple flow- 
eis, is cultivated : a variety railed lea- 
ther-coat, from the appearance of the 
skin. 

Fluniy the persimon. Sec Pat-m. 

Plumhago, See Black llad. 

PLUMBF'RY, the art of casting 
and working lead, and using it in build- 
ing. As this metal soon melts, ar.d 
with little heat, it is easy to c.ist it into 
figures of any kind, by running it into 
moulds of brass, clay, plaster, &e, Tlie 
chief ai tides, hc)we\er, in plumbery are, 
sheets and pipes of lead. 

Sheet lead is of two kinds, cast and 
milled. 7'he cast lead is used for cover- 
ing the flat roofs of teriaces, buddings, 
gutters, lining reservoirs, &c. It is 
technically divided into 5, 5?, b, O'L 7 , 
77 , S, and B^Ibs. ; by wliieli is under- 
stood that every ybo^ supe: tieial, of such 
cast lead, eontains the->e sev(‘ral weights 
of metal in each foot respectn ely. 

A proper vessel i> provided, and fixed 
in inasonrv, in aider to melt the pigs of 
lead, fioin which the sluids are usually 
cant. Th(i ea‘<tiiig table is genoiaily in 
tlie form of a parallelogram, varying in 
size, fiom six feet in width, to eighlt'en 
or more in length. It is raised from the 
ground as high as to be about six or se- 
ven inches below the tO[> of the vessel 
which Cl ntains the melted metal, and 
stands on strongly -framed legs, so as to 
be very steady and firm. The top of the 
table is lined by deal boarding, and has 
a rim projecting upwards, four or five 
inches, all round it. At the end of the 
table, near to the melted metal, is adaf»t- 
ed a box, equal in length to the width 
of the table ; at the bottom of tliis is 
made a horizontal slit, from which the 
metal is to issue, when it is to be cast 
into sheets. This box moves upon rol- 
lers, along the edges of the projecting 
rim of the table, and is set in motion 
by ropes and pullies fixed to beanie over 
the table. The bottom of the table is 
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then covered with a stratum of dry 
and clean sand, made regularly smooth. 
The box, winch is made sufficiently 
large to contain lead enough to cast the 
whole sheet, and the slit is adjusted so 
as to let out as much, and no more, 
during its progress along the table, as 
will be sufficient to cover it completely, 
of the thickness and weight per foot 
required, is filled with the melted lead, 
and the operation of casting jierformed. 
The lead is suffered to cool, when it is 
rolled up, and other sheets are made, 
till the melted lead is all used, 

J\r?llcd lead is cast and prepared at 
the ore and masting furnace. It is com- 
monly very tliin, usually about four 
pounds of metal to the foot. In ma- 
king it, a roller ora flalling-mill is used, 
v\Lt'ni e its name. 

P/p/ .¥ are cast in a mill, with arms 
or levers to turn it. 7'he moulds are of 
hollow brass. Large pines of sheet lead 
aremadi* by w rapping the lead on wood- 
en eylindeis, and ‘•oldering the edges. 

Solder is used for scouring the joints 
of lead-work. It should alwa}S be easier 
of fusion than the metal intended to be 
soldered liy it. 7’he btst is composed 
of equal pails of tin and lead, melted 
together 5 for eomiiion purposes, a mix- 
ture of pewter and lead is more eom- 
monly used. I'hc iron used for solder- 
ing is called a gmzing-iron. 

In casting thin sheets of lead, the 
mould is covered witfi a piece of wool- 
en stuff', nailed down at the two ends ; 
and a very fine linen cloth is laid over 
this. In casting, great regard must be 
had to a just degree of heat, so that 
tlie lead may run well, and not liiirn 
the linen ; if paper lake fiie in the liquid 
lead /it is too hot; if it be not shrunk, and 
scorched a little, it is not hot enough. 

In China, thin sheets of lead are made 
by having two large stones, accurately 
fitted to each oth^^r, with smooth surfa- 
ces ; the upper one is raised, the melt-' 
ed lead poured on the lower one, and- 
the upper one let fall, by which means a 
thin irregular plate is formed, which is 
afterw^ards emt into a proper shape. 

For the diseases to which plumbers 
are peculiarly liable, See Lead. 
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PLUMERIA, a genus of plants, 
comprising four species, natives of the 
West Indies or America. The ruhra^ 
Red plumeria, or jasmine, is a milky 
succulent shrub, with clustered ter- 
minal flowers, of a pale red colour 
theu/6a, or White plumeria, with flow- 
ers of considerable fragrance the o6- 
tuse^ or Black-leaved plumeria ; — and 
the pudica, or Close-flowered plumeria, 
with yellow flowers, of an exquisite 
odour. All these are cultivated, and 
may be increased by seeds or cuttings ; 
but require, except in the warmer 
months, the aid of a green-house. 

PLUVIAMETEil, a machine or 
apparatus, by which the quantity of 
rain that falls in any given place is mea- 
sured. These instruments are variously 
constructed ; one, used by Mr. Luke 
Howard, of Plaistow, has been men- 
tioned as being well calculated to an- 
swer the purpose for which it is de- 
signed. 

Pneumatic apparatus. See Gas. 

PNEUMATICS, that science which 
treats of the diflerent properties of air 
and other elastic fluids. See Am, Car- 
BURETTED HyDROGEN, GaS, OxyGEN, 
&c. 

Pneumonia, See Lungs and Pleu- 
risy. 

Podagra, See Gout. 

POE- BIRD, or Kogo, an inhabi- 
tant of some of the South Sea islands, 
and held in great esteem and veneration 
by the natives. It does not appear to 
have been as yet determined whether 
it he a distinct genus or a species of 
some known genus It is somewhat less 
than our blackbird ; the feathers are a 
fine mazarine blue, except those of the 
neck, which are a most beautiful silver 
grey. Under its throat hang two little 
tufts of curled snow-white feathers, 
called its poies^ the Otaheitan word for 
ear-riiigs, whence its name. It is re- 
markable for the sweetness of its note, 
as well as the beauty of its plumage. 
Its flesh is delicate food. 

POETRY, the language of passion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed 
most commonly into regular numbers. 
The historian, the orator, the philoso- 
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pher, address themselves, for the most 
part, primarily to the understanding: 
their direct aim is to inform, to per- 
suade, or to instruct. But the primaiy 
aim of the poet is to please and to 
move j and, therefore, it is to the ima- 
gination and the passions that he speaks. 
He may, and he ought to have it in his 
view, to instruct and to reform ; but it 
is indirectly, and by pleasing and mo- 
ving, that he accomplishes this end. 
This definition of poetry is from Dr, 
Blair, and it contains, we presume, 
the sentiments commonly entertained 
relative to this delightful and enchant- 
ing art. The moralist can, however, 
by no means assent to it. The licen- 
tiousness of poets, like the licentious- 
ness of novel-writers, requires a conti- 
nual check. No poetry, however glow- 
ing, however impassioned, Iwwever mo- 
ving, can be good, nor ought the pub- 
lication of it to be encouraged, which 
pourtrays vice triumphant, and injus- 
tice and folly victorious. How many 
of tiie national poems of the civilized 
world, which have obtained ditferent de- 
grees of celebrity, ought never to have 
been written, we leave others to deter- 
mine. Poetry may, nevertheless, be 
made a great moral engine ; it may be 
made to fill the heart 

With loftiest being and the purest themes : 

To soothe, to teach, and elevate the soul ; 

and, therefore, when it adds dignity to 
virtue, and confidence to truth, the pe- 
rusal of poetry may be safely entrusted 
to tile young mind. But when it dis- 
plays the hero, or the conqueror, in the 
false glitter of glory ; when it incul- 
cates sentiments in direct opposition to 
those of universal benevolence and love ; 
when it excites any of the malignant 
passions, whether ambition misdirected, 
hatred,, or revenge, it is assuredly mis- 
chievous, and should never be encou- 
raged. See Novels. 

POET’S CASSIA, or Osi/riSf a ge- 
nus of plants consisting of two species, 
one the alba, with linear leaves, and 
calyx and corol yellow ; a native of the 
south of Europe ; — the other the Japo- 
nica, with ovate, setaceous-serrate flori- 
ferous leaves. The former is most Ire- 
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quently cultivated ; which it may be 
by sowing the berries in a dry stony 
soil ; they often remain two years be- 
fore they vegetate. 

Pointer* See Dog. 

POISON, any substance which 
proves injurious or fatal to the life of 
aniiiials, whether taken in small por- 
tions by the mouth, mixed with the 
blood, or applied to the nerves by fric- 
tion of the skin, or other means. Most 
of the substances commonly called poi- 
sonous, are only so in certain doses : 
for when given in smaller quantities, 
many of them form active and valuable 
medicines. Others are fatal in the smal- 
lest quantities, such are those of hydro- 
})hobia, and the plague. Others are 
innocent when taken into the stomach, 
but prove deleterious when applied to 
the lungs, or an abraded surface. And 
others act as poisons, whether applied 
externally or internally, as arsenic. 

Poisons are sometimes only such to 
particular animals : thus, aloes are poi- 
sonous to dogs and wolves ; the water- 
hemlock, or phellandrium aquaticum^ 
kills horses, whilst oxen devour it gree- 
dily, and with impunity. Others again 
produce disease in, or destroy all ani- 
mals, such are arsenic, corrosive subli- 
mate, &c. They are also divided into 
mineial, vegetable, and animal poisons. 

Whenever any person is supposed to 
have taken poison, in order to ascertain 
the nature of it, the poisoned aliment, 
if any, should first lie examined: and 
the patient, as well as tlie persons pre- 
sent, should also be strictly interroga- 
ted, and the symptoms carefully ob- 
served. it is also necessary to endea- 
vour to learn the quantity of poison 
taken into the stomach ; and whether 
it v/as given or taken in medicine, food, 
drink, or any other form. The time 
which has elapsed since the swallowing 
of the poison, and the efforts which 
have been already taken for the relief 
of the patient, should also be care- 
fully inquired into. And let it never 
be forgotten, either by the patient him- 
self, or by those by whom he is imme- 
diately surrounded, that firmness and 
presence of mind, in such calamitous 


situations, arc the most likely to enable 
tliein to udopt the means necessary for 
relief or escape from such imminent 
danger. It often happens that poisons 
are taken, and their eflects produced, 
before atiy medical attendant can be 
obtained ; and of course the best ad- 
vice will at once be had 3 as, however, 
that may, and often does, arrive too late, 
and as the earliest application of the 
antidote promises the most success, no 
time is to be lost, and thert foie the fa- 
mily prescriber must, as it is liis impe- 
rious diity, exert bis ulinost skill and 
attention In such an emergency. 

AH the known poisons may be ar- 
ranged under the five following heads: 

First : Irritating^ or those which 
produce inflammation of the parts to 
which they are applied. 

This class mcTudes the concentrated 
acids, alkalies, corrosive sublimate, and 
all the mercurial preparations, arsenic, 
and arsenical compositions ; verdigris 
and the other salts of copper ; emetic 
tartar, butter of antimony, and the other 
preparations of antimony ; the oxides 
and salts of tin, gold, bismuth, nitrate 
of silver, sal ammoniac, liver of sul- 
phur, nitre 3 the salts of barytes, glass 
in fragments, cantharides, the salts of 
lead ; acrid plants, or their concrete 
juices, as colocynth, inezereon, ranun- 
culus, great celandine, wolf’s bane, 
savine, gamboge, euphorbium, &c. 

All these inflame the parts with which 
they come in contact, but in different 
degrees. Some produce so much in- 
flammation that they may be regarded 
as caustics almost as powerful as the 
RCLual cautery 3 they are called corro- 
sive escharolics ; and they evidently 
cause death in the same manner as 
burns : such are the concentrated acids 
and alkalies, the nitrate of silver, me- 
zereon, &c. The caustic eflects of 
others are less intense, but which, how- 
ever, cause death in a more rapid man- 
lier, becau^'C they are absorbed, mixed 
with the lilood, carried into the circu- 
lation, and destroy the vital properties 
of the heuit, lungs, brain, and nervous 
system. Sucii are arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, barytes, wolf’s bane, &c. 
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Xhe different action of these poisons, 
and the symptoms to which they give 
rise, fire not uiways the same, it will be 
useful^ therefore, to treat them under 
subdivisions. 

The concentrated acids : viz. the 
phuric, jiitric^ muriatic^ phosphoric, ox- 
alic^ tartaric, acetic, and citric, we have 
treated of under the article Aqua fou- 
Tis, to which, therefore, w^e refer. 

When sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol 
has been swallowed, it may be necessary 
to observe, that although the general 
mode of treatment must be the same as 
that mentioned under aqua fortis, yet 
water alone should not be given ; nor 
should calcined magnesia with water be 
given, but common magnesia, (carbo- 
nate of magnesia,) may be given freely 
when mixed with water. There will be 
too much heat generated in the stomach 
if these precautions be not attended to. 

The eftecis of the alkalies, and alka^ 
line earths, potash, soda, ammonia, and 
lime, are nearly similar to those caused 
by acids, except that the taste of alka- 
lies is not sour, but acrid and urinous; 
the matter vomited does not effervesce 
when mixed with chalk, but turns the 
blue colour of violets green. The con- 
centra’ ed volatile alkali acts with much 
greater energy than the otheis; expe- 
rience proves that it is even very danger- 
ous to cause persons who have fainted 
to respire it too long ; the vapour in- 
flames the throat and the lungs, and 
occasions death, as has been lately pro- 
ved. It is necessary, then, in bimilar 
situations, to puss the phial containing 
the alkali, under the nose only from 
time to time. Vinegar and lemon- 
juice, as mentioned under Alkalies 
and Lime, are the best antidotes for 
these poisons ; and if these be not suf- 
ficient, the after treatment, as described 
under Aqua fortis, must be resorted 
to. 

The alkalies, dissolved in pure water, 
turn syrup of violets green. The vo/a- 
tile alkali, or ammonia, is readily dis- 
covered by its odour. Potash is preci- 
pitated by muriate of platina ; soda, on 
the contrary, remains transparent ; nd- 
ther are changed by sulphuric or car- 
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bonic acid. Lime-water throws down 
a white precipitate, by adding carbonic 
acid, or any of the carbonates ; and is 
not changed by sulphuric acid. Tur- 
meric is a very delicate test for the al- 
kalies ; a spirituous, or watery infusion 
of which is yellow, but which alkalies 
change to a brick or orange red. 

When corrosive sublimate, and other 
mercurial preparations, verdigris, and 
other salts of copper, have been taken 
as poisons, the method of relief to be 
adopted is to be the same as mentioned 
under Corrosive Subumate. 

For the method of treating jiersons 
who have taken arsenic, and of distin- 
guishing arsenical preparations, see Ar- 
senic. 

All the mercurial preparations, heat- 
ed to redness in a glass tube, wrth pot- 
ash, are decomposed ; and the metal, 
which is seen sticking to the edge, be- 
comes quickly volatili'/ed. Coriosivc 
sublimate, when dissolved in water, 
yields, by the addition of potash, :i 
light 3ellow precipitate; and wiih am- 
monia, a white precipitate. The red 
oxide dissolves in muriatic acid, and 
tfius becomes corrosive sublimate; cin- 
nabar, or vermilion, is insoluble in wa- 
ter and muriatic acid. Mercurial oint- 
ment, boiled in water, is decomposed ; 
the lead being melted, and the mercury 
separated. 

For the means of distinguishing the 
preparations of copper, see Copper. 

When any of the following prepa- 
rations of antimony have been taken, 
viz : emetic tartar, butter of antimony, 
kermes mineral, golden sulphur of anti- 
mony, submuriate of antimony, flowers 
of antimony, diaphoretic antimony, 
glass of antimony, and crocus metallo- 
ruin, besides the general symptoms 
mentioned under Corrosive Subli- 
mate, they occasion, more particularly, 
excessive vomiting, copious intestinal 
evacuations, great difficulty of respira- 
tion, and often so great a constriction 
of the throat, that the patient is unable 
to swallow ; violent cramp in the extre- 
mities ; and a sort of drunkenness and 
a faintness more or less considerable. 

Should there be great vomitings with 
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cramp in the stomach, abundant sup- 
plies of sugar and water must be ad- 
ministered. If the vomiting continue 
after the poison may be supposed to be 
ejected, and the pain increases, a grain of 
opium may be given and repeated at an 
interval of a quarter of an hour, for two 
or three times, if the symptoms are not 
abated. In defect of opium, give an 
ounce of syrup of white poppies, or the 
decoction of three or four poppy heads. 

Where the symptoms continue, or in- 
crease, twelve or tifteen leeches may be 
applied to the abdomen, ami also to the 
throat, if there be great difficulty of 
swallowing. If the patient does not 
vomit, yet •'uffers'from the other symp- 
toms, several glasses of sugar and wa- 
ter should be talven ; if vomiting does 
not 0(‘cur, boil four or live gall-nuts, 
bruised, for ten minute^, in two quarts 
of water, aiid strain ; or, in their stead, 
two ounces of Peruvian bark, or the 
bark of oak or \'illow, may be used, 
'^riie decoction to lie drunk in liberal 
doses. Ipecac uanlia, while or blue 
vittb'1^' must not be given to excite vo- 
miting, as they will im'rease the mis- 
chief, If, notwitbslandiiig the use of 
these means, tin* symptoms continue, 
iW after treatment, as mentioned un- 
der Aqua fort is, must be adopted. 

By heating most of the pieparations 
of antimony to redness, in a crucible, 
we obtain a metallic button, distinguish- 
ed by its whitish blue colour, and also 
by having the properly, when heated 
will] nitric acid, of ijrivinj; a whitish 
powder, dissolvable in muriatic acid. 
Emetic tartar, placed upon burning 
coals, becomes black, and leaves metal- 
lic antimony. Butter of antimony, when 
mixed with water, produces a white 
precipitate. 

The preparations of tin are poisonous 
although metallic tin isnotalall noxious. 

When, therefore, the preparations of 
tin have been taken, the general symp- 
toms of which will be found under Cor- 
rosive Sublimate, milk will be found 
the best counter-poison ; of this, several 
glasses full are to be given, or in de- 
fect of milk, warm or cold water, to 
excite vomiting. If the symptoms io- 
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crease, the directions given in the qfler 
treatment, under Aqua Fortis, must 
be attended to. 

The salts of tin are not precipiWed 
by distilled water 3 but potash causes a 
white, and the hydro-sulphurets a yel- 
low or chocolate precipitate. 

Poisoning from the salts, &c., of bis- 
muth^ goldf and zinc^ for the general 
symptoms of which, see also Corro- 
sive Sublimate, is to be treated m 
the same manner as that produced by 
arsenic. See Arsenic. 

The salts of bismuth are precipitated 
of a while colour by distilled water, 
and of a black by the hydro-sulphurets. 
The salts of gold are yellow, and ^re 
precipitated black by sulphate of iron. 
The salts of zinc are, by potash and the 
hydro-sulphurets, precipitated white. 

If Nitrate of silver be taken as a 
poison, muriate of soda, or common 
salt, is the best antidote. A large spoon- 
ful should be dissolved in a quart of 
water, and several glasses of this salt 
water be taken ; vomiting will take 
place, and the symptoms diminish. If 
they should continue, the means pointed 
out in the after treatment, under Aqua- 
Fortis, must be adopted* 

When nitrate of silver is heated to 
redness, the metal is reduced. Dissolv- 
ed in water, and mixed with a solution 
of muriate of soda, a white precipitate Is 
thrown down 3 phosphate of soda caus- 
es a yellow, and chromate of potash a 
red precipitate. 

When nitre is taken in large doses, it 
is poisonous, producing obstinate vo- 
miting, often bloody, and a high degree 
of inflammation of tiie stomach ; it also 
particularly affects the nervous system, 
often producing a sort of intoxication, 
palsy, convulsions, and other nervous 
diseases. The cure is the same as that 
for arsenic, except that tlie lime water 
must be omitted. See Arsenic, and 
also Nitrate op Potash. 

Sal Ammoniac is poisonous when in- 
troduced into the stomach, or applied 
in large quantities to wounds, produ- 
cing convulsions, pain in the bowels, 
great change in the features of the face, 
and death. 
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Votpiting is to be excited by several 
glasses of sugar and water, or water, 
irritating the throat with a feather or 
the fingers. If the pain of the stomach 
be great, twelve or fifteen leeches may 
be applied ; the nervous symptoms are 
then to be combated by the attti^spos- 
modic mixture, prescribed in the after 
treatment under Aqua Fortis; and the 
subsequent treatment must be the same 
as mentioned under that article. 

Liver of sulphur^ or sulphuret of 
potash, sometimes employed to form 
barege, and other artificial sulphu- 
reous baths, far from being a coiintei- 
poison to lead, urseMic, &c., as some 
persons believe, is a violent poison. 
Two or three ounces may be used for 
a bath without any ganger, but the 
twentieth part of this swallowed may 
produce distressing symptoms, and even 
death. The effects are nearly similar 
to those of nitre, but much more vio- 
lent. See above. 

The cure consists in mixing two 
spoonfuls of vinegar, or lemon-juice, in 
a glassful of water, of which several 
doses are to betaken. When vomiting 
is produced, and the poison decomposed, 
twelve or fifteen leeches should be ap- 
plied to the stomach and bowels. The 
subsequent treatment must be the same 
as that mentioned under Aqua Fortis. 

Liver of sulphur is a solid of a green- 
ish yellow colour ; on being mixed with 
vinegar and water it disengages an in- 
supportable odour like rotten eggs. 

For tlie treatment of those who have 
taken the salts of barytes as poisons, see 
Barytes. 

Phosphorus^ when taken as a poison, 
gives rise to the same symptoms as the 
mineral acids. See, therefore, Aqua 
Fortis, 

For obviating the effects of cantha-^ 
rideSi or Spanish flies, when taken in 
immoderaU doses, or as a poison, see 
Fly, the Spanish. 

When Glass, or Enamel, has been iu- 
cautiously swallowed, in pointed pieces, 
they produce alarming consequences. 
See Glass. 

For the mode of treating the diseases 
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arising from the various poisons of lead, 
see Lead. 

The following vegetables are more or 
less irritatmg poisons ; and, although 
many of them are powerful medicines 
in the hands of the skilful, they should 
always be administered with extreme 
caution and circumspection. An ac- 
count of most of them will be found 
in the order of the alphabet : we enu- 
merate them here in order to render 
their names and deleterious powers 
more impressive. Aconite, or monk’s 
hood, anemone, br}ony, clematis, mea- 
dow saffron, coloryntb, tetterwort, me- 
zereon, spurge- flax, elateriuiii, crown 
imperial, black and white hellebore, 
bear’s foot, gamboge, hedge-hyssop, 
spurge, daffodil, Barbadoes or purging 
nut, castor-oil nut, crow-foot, poison 
oak, houseleek, savine, squilb staves- 
acre, and scammony. 

The effects produced by these, or par- 
ticular parts of these plants, when taken 
into the stomach in large doses, are an 
acrid, pungent taste, more or less bitter, 
excessive heat, great dryness of the 
mouth and throat, desire to vomit, 
vomiting ; and the efforts to vomit con- 
tinued after the stomach is emptied 5 
purging j pain more or les^s violent in 
the stomach bikI bowels ; pulse strong, 
frequent, and regular ; respiration diffi- 
cult, quicker than usual ; the patient 
staggers as if intoxicated j the [>upil of 
the eye dilated ; insensibility at length 
so great as to induce a belief that death 
has taken place ; the pulse becomes 
slow, and death sometimes closes the 
scene. Some of these poisons produce 
convulsions, rigidity of the limbs, acute 
pains, accompanied with the most 
plaintive cries. 

The treatment, in general, should be 
the same as that recommended under 
corrosive sublimate, except that the white 
of egg is not necessary. Emetic tartar, 
vinegar, and other irritating fluids, 
must be refrained from. It sometimes 
happens that the poison does not occa- 
sion great pain in the stomach, but 
vomiting attended with great dejection 
and insensibility. In this case, after 
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baring favoured the vomiting by sugar 
and water, several small cups of coffee 
should be given : this is to he prepared 
by infusing a quart of boiling water 
upon eight ounces of coffee for half an 
hour, and straining it. At the same 
time, three or four grains of camphor, 
mixed by means of white of egg, may 
be given. Should the coffee be rejected, 
it must be administered by clyster and 
friction. If pain arise in the stomach 
or bowels, twelve or fifteen leeches must 
be applied. When, in placeof dejection 
and insensibility, there is great excita- 
bility, convulsions, delirium, &c'. it is 
necessary to excite vomiting by sugar 
and water, and then give the opiate 
mixture, or decoction of poppy, as ireii- 
tioried under Aqua-fortis. 

Second : Narcotic or Unpef active 
poisovs. This class comprehends opium, 
and oilier preparations from puppies, 
henbane. Prussic acid, and all other 
substances which contain it; as the 
cherry laurel, the oil, extract, and dis^ 
tilled water of the same, the distilled 
oils and waters from most bitter kernels; 
and bitter almonds, the strong-scented 
lettuce, nightshade, the yew, and the 
lentil. 

When any of the above poisons are 
introduced into the stoniacfi, or applied 
to a wound, the following effects are 
noticed : stupor, numbness, heaviness 
in the head, desire to vomit ; «»light at 
first, hut afterwards insupportable ; a 
sort of intoxication, stupid air, pupil 
of the eyes diluted, furious or lively de- 
lirium ; sometimes pain, convulsions, 
more or less violent, of different parts of 
the body, palsy of the limbs, pulse va- 
riable, but ill general strong and full 
at the commencement of the disease; 
respiration somewhat accelerated, vomit- 
ingj especially when the poison has been 
applied to a wound, or given in the form 
of clyster ; the convulsions and dejection 
increase; and, if relief be not quickly 
given, death ensues. 

If the poison has been introduced into 
the stomach, we ought to begin by giv- 
ing four or five grains of emetic tartar 
in a glass of water. 

If at the end of a quarter of an hour. 


vomiting does not take place, twelve 
grains of sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 
must be given in a glass of water, and 
repeated, after an interval of a quarter 
of an hour, if necessary. If tliese mea- 
sures do not succeed, three or four grains 
of sulphate of copper, (blue vitriol,) 
must be administered ; all this is to be 
done with the intention of ejecting the 
poison either upwards or downwards. 
The operation of these remedies may 
be favoured by irritating the throat with 
the finger or a feather. The emetic 
ought not to be dissolved in a large 
quantity of water ; neither should much 
liquid be given with a view of hastening 
the vomiting, a?, far from being useful, 
the disease is thereby aggravated. Ex- 
perience has proved that vinegar and 
lemon juice, so much recommended by 
some medical men, ARE very inju- 
rious, if gi^en before the poison has 
been expelled, either by vomiting or 
stool. If it be supposed that the poison 
has been taken lone enough to reach the 
intestines, the purgative clyster, men- 
tioned under the article Lead, ought 
to be administered. 

The poison being altogether evacu- 
ated, or nearly so, the patient is still far 
from being out of danger, and may }et 
sink if abandoned to himself. It is then 
necessary to administer alternately, every 
five minutes, a cup of water acidulated 
with vinegar, lemon juice, cream of 
tartar, or any vegetable acid at hand : 
such as cider, perry, the juice of grapes, 
oranges, &c, ; and a cup of coffee pre- 
pared as mentioned above ; the limbs 
should be rubbed with a piece of flan- 
nel, or a brush. The use of the coffee 
and the acidulated water, must be con- 
tinued till tlie patient is out of danger. 

When the drowsiness is extreme, and 
the disease resembles an attack of apo- 
plexy, and no alleviation is obtained by 
the ireans here recommended, bleeding 
at the arm, or, which is preferable, in 
the jugular vein, must be had recourse 
to. 

If the poisoning has arisen from an 
application of the narcotic to external 
wounds, vomiting should be immediate- 
ly excited ; and the use of coffee, aci- 
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dulated water, as directed above, 
must be immediately resorted to. See 
al^o Prussic Acid. 

Third : Acrid Narcotics. 

This class comprehends mushrooms^ 
flux vomica^ the vpas^ false angustura^ 
St. Ignatius's bean^ camphor^ cocculits 
indicus, tobacco, hemlock, belladonna 
or deadly nightshade, stramonium, or 
thorn apple, fox glove, rose bay, man- 
thineel, spirituous liquors, emanations 
from flowers, horned or spurred rye. 

For the cure of those who have eaten 
poisonous mushrooms. See Mush- 
rooms. 

For the cure of those who have taken 
eitber nux vomica, the poison of the 
upas, St, Ignatius's bean, false aiigns- 
tura, camphor, or cocculus indicus. 
See Nux vomica. 

The general effectsof tobacco, .lead ly 
nightshade, or belladonna, stramonium, 
or thorn apple, fox glove, tlie rose-bay, 
rue, hemlock, the lesser hemlock, dar- 
nel, or rye-grass, inanchineel,and horned 
or sptiri*td rye, are the same. These 
poisons, when introduced into the sto- 
mach, or applied to wounds, give rise to 
the following symptoms ; agitation, 
pain, sharp cries, a sort of delirium, 
more or less lively ; convulsive move- 
ments of the face and limbs ; the pupil 
of the eye dilated; the pulse strong, 
full, frequent, and regular ; or small, 
slow, and irregular ; nausea, succeeded 
by vomiting and purging, with pains in 
the stomach, more or less violent. Some- 
tinres, in place of great agitation, a sort 
of intoxication, with great weakness, 
and general trembling, are succeeded 
by insensibility ; in such case there is 
no nausea. 

if there has been no vomiting, give 
an emetic, as advised above in the di- 
rections relative to opium, &c. If a long 
time has elapsed since the poison has 
been swallowed, administer the purga- 
tive clyster, referred to in the same pa- 
ragraph. Should the patient appear to 
he in a fit of apoplexy, even after the 
stomach and bowels have been evacu- 
ated, he should be bled in the arm, or, 
preferably, in the jugular vein. The 
vinegar and water, recommended for 


opium, &c. may then be administered. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that 
this remedy is injuriovs if taken before 
the poison has been evacuated. On the 
contrary, rf the pain of the stomach be 
very great, and the poison not yet eva- 
cuated, twelve leeches should be ap- 
plied to the seat of the pain, and the 
patient made to drink sugar and water, 
juisee»l, or mallow tea ; in a word, the 
direc tions given above, for irritating 
vegetable poisons, aie to be followed. 

Relative to tobacco, it is necessary to 
observe, that vic>lent vomiting, with a 
sortof intoxication, has arisen f/om the 
external application of ointment made 
with powdered tcdvacco and butler ; the 
same aceide'iits liave also occurred from 
the use of a decoction of tobacco as a 
wash for the itch ; snuff may be also in- 
jurious in the same way, and also if 
taken incautiously, in large quantities, 
by persons not accustomed to it. In- 
troduced into the stomach, tobacco 0(?- 
casious vomiting, purging, great trem- 
bling, convulsions, and even death. 

Not only spirituous liquors, such as 
wine, ether, brandy, rum, geneva, or 
gin, &c. taken in large doses, occasion 
intoxication, but also air, which is 
charged with the vapours of spirituous 
fluids, such is that of a confined room, 
ill which open vessels of spirits are 
placed : indeed, sitting over the stream of 
a pipe of wine, whilst it is bottling oil’, 
has produced intoxicating and alarming 
effects. 

The symptoms of intoxication from 
such causes, are usually dissipated at 
the end of ten, twelve, or fifteen hours; 
but as sometimes such is not the case, 
and the individual may be in great dan- 
ger, we think it expedient to state the 
means which ought to be pursued for 
Ins recovery. 

Begin by giving two or three grains 
of emetic tartar, dissolved in a glass of 
water, and favour the vomiting by 
abundance of warm water, and by tick- 
ling tlie throat with a feather; when 
vomiting is produced, the patient should 
take, every ten minutes, half a glass of 
water mixed with a spoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice; the purgative clyster. 
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mentioned under the article Lead, must 
be administered, and the body should 
be rubbed with cloths steeped in vine- 
gar. If, in spite of these measures, the 
patient continue insensible, and he be 
robust, let him be bled from the arm, or 
rather apply twelve leeches to the neck. 

Emanations from flowers have, in a 
con lined room, sometimes produced 
head-acb, nausea, and occasionally con- 
vulsions and swooning. After removing 
the sufferer from the apartment in which 
the flowers are, make him respire the 
vapour of viiu'gtir, and let him drink 
some sugar and water. And if he be in 
a swoon, the mode of treatment, as men- 
tioned under Charcoal, may be fol- 
lowed. If theic be convulsions, the 
antispasinodic mixture, mentioned un- 
der Aqua fortis, should be given. 

Rye sufl’ers sometimes from a disease 
which changes its form and composition, 
and is thereby rendeied poisonous. It 
becomes covered with a violet-coloured 
skin, and becomes lengthened into the 
form of a horn or spur ; to this the name 
of ergot has been given, as well as horned 
ryr^ and spurred or speared rye. It has 
been sujiposed to be occasioned by an 
insect. When breai.1, which contains this 
rye, is eaten, an uneasy sensation is ex- 
perienced in the feet, similar to the 
stinging of ants, followed by a sharp 
pain in the stomach, with nausea; the 
hands and feet are also violently con- 
tracted, and the limbs appear out of 
joint, with a variety of other distrevssing 
and convulsive symptoms. A canine 
appetite succeeds, the patients rarely 
having any aversion from food ; some- 
times spots are observed on dilFcrent 
parts of the body. The>-e eftecis are 
observed when only a small quantity of 
tlie [)oisonous rye is eaten, but when a 
l‘arge quantity is taken, or its use con- 
tinued for sometime, the symptoms ere 
much more alarming; the patient is 
unable to move or support himself up- 
on his legs ; violet-coloured spots, and 
little blisters arise, gangrene shows itself 
*n all its horror, and rises to the knee. 

11 the disease be slight, and if there 
be but little fever, with head-ach and 
convulsive movements, give a small 
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wine glass full of the antispasmodic mix* 
ture, prescribed under A(2 UA-forti 8 * 
and let the patient drink some water 
mixed with a little vinegar or lemon- 
juice. If pain, succeeded by great numb- 
ness and cold, should announce the ap- 
proach of gangrene, endeavours must 
be made to prevent it. The patient 
should be placed in a clean bed, in n 
dry and warm apartment, and the bed 
clothes should be frequently changed. 
A wine-glass full of an infusion, jonade 
by pouring half a pint of boiling water 
upon a drachm of ipecac nan hii, and 
after it has stood about ten iiiinuteSy to 
be strained, may be given, every ten 
minutes, till vomiting is produced; and 
a large quantity of warm water should 
also be given to excite vomiting. When 
the patient complains of great numb- 
ness of the lower extremities, he should 
be placed in a warm bath, prepared with 
a decoction of aromatic plants, such 
as lavender, rosemary, sage, &c., sharp- 
ened with a little vinegar. On quitting 
which, the foot and leg should be rub- 
bed with the hand or flannel, and co- 
vered with compresses steeped in the 
following decoction, of which the pa- 
tient may also take a large wine-glass 
full three times a day : boil four ounces 
of Peruvian bark in a quart of water 
for a quarter of an hour j strain, and 
add half an ounce of sal-ammoniac, and 
one ounce of chamomile flowers ; when 
cold let it be strained again. 

If the numbness and cold continue,, 
apply large blisters ; and if nothing 
else can prevent gangrene, use the fol- 
lowing fomentation se/eral times a day^ 
Boil in a quart of water, four ounces of 
calcined alum, three ounces of sulphate 
of copper (blue vitriol) and one ounce 
of common salt, till it is reduced to a 
pint. 

Sometimes the gangrene renders it 
absolutely necessary that amputation of 
the limb should be effected ; of course, 
an experienced surgeon must be con- 
sulted for this operation. 

It may be, peihaps, useful to men- 
tion, that the Iruit of thafenillea ear- 
dffolia has been lately found a powerful 
antidote against vegetable poisons. It 
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is given iciernally^ and applied also as 
a poultice to wounds. The facts, how- 
ever, relative to its use, are too scanty 
for us to give more minute details. 

Fourth : Septic, or putrefactive poi* 
sons. 

This class comprehends the poison of 
the viper, and all other animals, the bite 
or sting of which gives rise to accidents 
more or less serious ; animals that may 
become baneful by being taken into the 
stomach j malignant pustules, and ca- 
nine madness, or hydrophobia. 

The veuomous animals whose bite or 
sting is accompanied by symptoms 
more or less severe, are the viper, the 
rattle-snake, the cobra de capello, katu- 
ka rekula, rodroo pam, geri paragoo- 
doo ; the scorpion, tarantula, bee, 
wasp, hornet, spider, gadfly, gnat, &c. 

F or the treatment of those who are 
bitten by any of the serpent tribe, the 
adder or viper, rattle-snake, &c. See 
Serpent. 

The sting of the European scorpion 
is not very dangerous. It only occa- 
sions serious consequences in hot cli- 
mates, where it produces inflammation 
and pustules, accompanied with fever, 
numbness, vomiting, hiccup, and great 
trembling. The internal treatment 
should be the same as that mentioned 
for the viper, under Serpent. Exter- 
nally, a poultice of linseed meal,* or 
bread and milk, moistened with ten or 
twelve drops of solution of ammonia, 
should be applied. 

For the stings of wasps, bees, gnats, 
hornets, gadflies, tarantulas, spiders, 
&c. see Bee-stinq. We merely add 
her<f, that the sting may, it is said, in 
general, be^removed by making strong 
pressure overit with the barrel of a small 
watch-key. If, however, the accident 
has occurred during a time of extreme 
heat, or if the animal has sucked any 
poisonous plants, or fed on the body of 
an animal which has died from any pes- 
tilential disease, the symptoms may be- 
come more serious, similar to tho>e 
arising from the bite of a viper, and 
may be followed by death. In such a 
case, it will be necessary to cauterize 
the wound, and to act according to the 
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directions given for the treatment of 
the bite of the viper, under Serpent, 

Of the animals which sometimes give 
rise to dangerous symptoms when taken 
into the stomach, muscles, the dolphin, 
the conger-eel, the king fish, the yel- 
low bill, some kinds of oysters, crabs, 
lobsters, and other not fresh, may 
be mentioned. Under certain circum- 
stances, they occasion symptoms more 
or less serious, and even death has been 
sometimes the effect of their ingestion. 

Although experience proves that 
these fish are sometimes poisonous ; it 
also demonstrates, that they are far 
from being so at all times, and to all 
persons. The individual who can eat 
them with impunity in our climate, and 
ill all seasons, may be greatly incommo- 
ded by them in hot climates, especially 
during the summer season. Muscles 
serve as an aliment to many persons, 
whilst in others, they produce the most 
unpleasant effects. The wholesomeness 
or un wholesomeness of many fishes, 
particularly shell fish, appears to de- 
pend much upon what they feed. 

The dolphin has sometimes produ- 
ced violent head-ach, nausea, aiid crim- 
son-coloured spots on the skin, with an 
insupportable itching, and eonslrictiun 
of the chest. The conger-eel, vomit- 
ing, purging, pains in the bowels, faint- 
ing, convulsive twitching, palsy of the 
limbs, a coppery taste in the mouth, 
with a burning sensation in the throat. 
The yellow bill fclupea thrisa'J see 
Herring, has caused hoirible convul- 
sions, inflammation in the stomach, and 
death. Muscles produce acute pain in 
the head and stomach, with great diffi- 
culty of breathing, general uri^aaine^s^ 
redness, swelling of the face and^ eye- 
lids, and intolerable itching of every 
part of the body ; convulsions ; and 
sometimes, but very rarely, death. 

Putrid crabs, and other putrid fish, 
are also productive of very unpleasant 
consequences. 

In the cure, begin by giving the eme- 
tic ordered for opium, &c. above. If 
the poison has been swallowed some 
time, so as to have passed into the bow- 
els, administer a purgativeand a purging 
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clyster, of tlie same nature as are di- 
rected under Lsad. Immediately after 
these remedies have had effect, give 
twenty or twenty-five drops of ether up- 
on a lump of sugar, and the antispas- 
modic mixture prescribed under the ar- 
ticle Aqua-fortis. Besides which, mix 
two spoonfuls of vinegar, or lemon-juice, 
in a little water, and let this be taken as 
a common drink. If there be much fe- 
ver, with violent and continued pains 
of the stomach, apply ten or twelve 
leeches to the upper part of the belly. 

For the treatment of the contagious 
malipiant pustule^ see that article. 

For the cure of the bite of a mad 
dog, and other mad animals, see Bite 
OF A Mad dog, and Hydrophobia. 

Fifth : The poisons of certain gascs^ 
when inhaledy usually producing the 
state called asphyxia^ or apparent deaths 

For the treatment of persons appa- 
rently dead from the inhalation of carbo- 
nic acid, whether from the fumes of 
burning charcoal^ the exhalations of 
lime^hilns, the gas from fermentation^ 
the choak damp of mines ^ the gas of 
icclhi or the gas in the lower parts of ca~ 
ventx. See Charcoal. 

P! •ivies, and common sewers^ very of- 
ten contiiin noxious exhalations, the 
chief of which is sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas ; and this, when ndxed with a large 
quantity of atmospheric air, is still a very 
energetic poison. We constantly hear of 
accidents occurring from places of this 
nature; no one should be suffered, there- 
fore, to descend into them until they 
have been well ventilated ; persons em- 
ploying labourers for such purposes, 
should take care that such ventilation 
has been effected before any one is per- 
mitted to descend. See Air. 

If exposure to such exhalations has 
lasted but a short time, the sufferer ex- 
periences a general uneasiness, accom- 
panied with nausea, sickness, convul- 
sions, &c. But when any individual has 
been long exposed to the action of the 
deleterious gas, or but a very short time, 
if the gas is in large quantity, all power 
of motion and sensation is lost ; a frothy 
saliva, tinged with blood, flows from the 
“louth ; the lips and face are livid ; 
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the eyes are shut ; the pulse small and 
frequent ; the respiration short, diffi- 
cult, and convulsive : the heart is also 
considerably disturbed 3 the extremities 
relaxed : these are succeeded by agita- 
tion, and convulsions more or less ex- 
cessive. 

Exposure to cold air, sprinkling, or 
affusion of cold vinegar and water, and 
frictions with a hard hair-brush, are 
the first means to be resorted to. If 
it be possible to procure the oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas, (chlorine) the patient 
should be made to inspire the vapour ; 
but care must be taken that this be not 
continued too long, lest the lungs 
should be injured by it. This remedy is 
especially useful when it can be speedily 
had recoil rce to. 

It frequently happens, that a portion 
of fluid has been swallowed ; whenever 
this is the case, the patient should be 
made to vomit, by giving him a glass of 
oil, or, still better, two grains of emetic 
tartar, and twenty-four grains of ipe- 
cacuanha. When these means are in- 
sufficient, and there are violent palpita- 
tions of the heart, blood must be drawn 
from the arms, and allowed to flow in 
proportion to the strength of the patient. 
Endeavours must also be made to calm 
the convulsions, spasms, and other ner- 
vous affections, by the cold bath, and 
the use of the antispasmodic mixture re- 
ferred to so often above. After the bath 
the patient should be placed in a warm 
bed, and the friction of the hair-brush 
continued. Lastly, if, notwithstanding 
all these efforts, the sufferer continues 
senseless and motionless, mustard poul- 
tices and blisters must be applied to the 
feet. 

The poison arising from bad wines, 
is generally produced by a mixture of 
some preparation, or salt of lead. See 
Lead. See also Wine. 

Asa conclusion, on the subject of poi- 
son, it may be useful to bring the dif- 
ferent modes of treatment, &c, into onr 
view 5 we have, therefore, arranged tht 
following tables. Of course, for more 
minute particulars, the whole of this 
article, as well as the others referred to 
in our work, must be consulted. 
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Suhit(mce$. 

CoNCENTHATBD 
Acidi : the vitnelic or 
Bnlphnric, nitric, mitri- 
•atic, oxalic, &c. 


Alxaues: potash, 
soda, ammonia, lime, 
ke. 


Mercurial Pre- 
parations: corrosive 
sublimate, &c. kc. 

CAL Prepa- 
rations : white arse- 
nic, &c. 6lc. 

Preparations of 
Copper : brass, ver- 
digris, halfpence, &c« 

Preparations of 
Antimony : emetic 
tartar, &e. 

Nitre, or Salt-pe* 

THE. 

Phosphorus. 

Lead : sugar of 
lead, Goulard's ex- 
tract, &c. 

Barytes : the rar^ 
booate, muriate, kc» 


Prussic Acid, 


^ Sal Ammoniac. 


I7LA8B, or Enamel. 


Alcohol bran- 
dy, rom, fin, wine, &o. 


Symptoms^ Remedies* 

Burning pain, vomiting, Calcined nfiagtirsia ; one onnce to a 
matter thrown up eif'Tves- pint of warm or cold water, i^lflass- 
cing with chalk, salt of tar- fill to be taken every two minutes^ so as 
tar, lime, or magnesia. to excite vomiting. Soap, or Ohalk 

and water; nmcilaginons drinks after- 
wards; such as linseed tea, or gum 
Arabic and water. 

Nearly the same : the Vinegar or lemon-juice ; a spoonful 
ejected matter does not ef- or two in a glass of water very fre- 

fervesce with alkalies, but quentiy ; simply warm water, 
with acids. 

Sense of constriction in White of eggs ; twelve or fifteen eggs 
the throat ; matter vomit- beaten up, and mixed with a quart of 
ed sometimes mixed with cold water. A glassful every three mi- 
blood. nutes. Milk, gum water, linseed tea. 

Extreme irritation ; pain, Warm water, with sugar; in large 
sickness, and speedy death, quantities, to excite vomiting. Lime- 
if the poison be not soon water, soap and water, pearl-ash and 
counteracted. water, mucilaginous drinks. 

Symptoms nearly the same White of eggs : mucilaginous drinks, 

as fioni mercury. See mercurial preparutionsf above* 

Extreme sickness, with Warm water, or sugar and water ; af- 
othoi* symptoms of poison, terwards a grain of opium, or fifteen 
us above stated. drops of laudanum, every quartcT of 

an hour, for two or three times. 

Obstinate vomiting, some- iTje same as for arsenic, with the ex- 
times of blood, &c. fitc. ception of lime water and alkalies. 

Like mineral acids. Like mineral acids. 

Great pain in the sto- Large doses of Glauber’s or Epsom 
mach, with constriction of salts, in warm water, 
the throat, &c. ^c. 

Vomiting, convulsions, Half an ounce of Epsom or Glauber’s 
palsy, pain in the stomach, salt, dissolved in a quart of water. 8e- 
veral glasses to be taken. In place of 
these salts large diaughls of hard well- 
water. 

The most virulent of poi- Emetics : afterwards oil of tiirpen- 
sons, producing almost in- tine, ammonia, brandy, with warmth, 
stant death when applied friction, and blisters, 
even ki small quantities to 
Ihe surface of the body. 

Excessive vomitings, con- Vomiting, to be rendered easy by 
TOlsioDS, pain in the bowels, large draughts of warm sugar and wa- 
alteration of the features, ter. If vomiting be not produced by 
death. the poison it must be excited by the 

finger. Afterwards opiates. 

If taken in coarse pow- Large (piantitics of crumb of bread 
der, produces irritation and should be eaten. Afterwards an erne- 
inflammation of the bowels, tic of white vitriol, and demulcent 
drinks. 

Intoxication ; when taken A powerful emetic of white vitrjoj, or 
in large quantities insemsibi- emetic tartar ; vomiting to be encoiira- 
lity, apoplexy, or paralysis ; ged by warm water, and large tlysters 
countenance swoln, and of of salt and water ; bleeding ; if me head 
a dark red colour ; breath- be very hot, cold wet cloths may be ap- 
ing difficult ; often death. plicd.If the extremities be cold,frictiop. 
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Substancet. 

Ikhitatino Vjiok- 
tABLK Poisons 
Monk's hood, meadow 
saffron, ipecacuanha, 
hellebore, bear’s foot, 
lavioe, Ac. &c. 


Narcotics opium, 
henfbane, hemlock, 
nightshade, Ac. Ac. 


Acrid Narcotics ; 
--'Miishroonis ; 


Nil* vomica, St. Ig- 
natius's bean, the upas, 
cocculUs indicus, Ac. 


Poisonous Fish 
old wife, lobster, crab, 
dolphin, conger eel, 
muscle, Sue, Ac. 


Poisonous Ser- 
pents the viper, or 
adder, rattle-snake, 

Ac. Ac. 


SrAKlSH Futt. 


Vbnemous Insects : 
—•tarantula, seprpion, 
horni[|t wR'ip, bee, 
gnat, Ac. 


POISONS 

Symptoms. 


Bemodiei, 


Acrid taste ; excessive 
heat ; violent vomitings ; 
purging ; great pain in the 
stomach and bowels. Exter- 
nally applied, many of them 
produce indammation, blis- 
ters, pustules. 

Stupor, desire to vomit; 
heaviness in the head, dilar 
ted pupil of the eye, deli- 
rium, speedy death. 


Nausea, heat, pain in the 
stomach and bowels ; vomit- 
ing, purging, thirst, convu). 
sions ; cold sweats, death. 

None of tl^ese iufiame the 
part they touch, introdneed 
into the stomach, or applied 
to wounds, they are rabidly 
absorbed, producing, gene- 
rally, rigidity, convulsions, 
and deafh. 


If vomiting be produced by the po! 
SOD, large draughts of warm wnttr or 
thin gruel to render it easier. If insen- 
sibility be present, white vitriol, or 
other active emetic; after the opera- 
tion of which, a brisk purgative. 'I heii 
strong infusion of coffee, or vinegar, di- 
luted with water. 

Four or five grains of emetic tartar, 
in a glass of water ; if this does not 
succeed, four grains of blue vitriol, as 
an emetic. Do not give large quanti- 
ties of water. After the poison has 
been ejected, give vinegar, lemon juice, 
or cream of tartar, and strong coffee. 

Three grains of emetic tartar in a 
glass of water ; in fifteen minutes the 
dose to be repeated ; after vomiting, 
freqnent doses of Glauber’s or Epsom 
salts, and stimulating clysters. 

The emetic as under mushroom ; 
lungs to be inflated. Two ounces of wa- 
ter, one drachm of ether, two drachms 
of oil of turpentine, and half an ounce 
of sugar, mixed together ; two spoon- 
fuls of which to be taken every ter 
minutes. 


In an hour or two, or 
sooner, after some fish have 
been eaten, more especially 
if stale, weight at the sto- 
mach, sickness, giddiness, 
thirst, Ac. come on ; in some 
cases death. 

A sharp pain in the 
wounded part, soon extend- 
ing over the body; great 
swelling, first hatd and pale, 
then reddish ; faintings, vo- 
miting, convulsions ; inflam- 
mation, often extensive sup- 
puration, gangrene, and 
death. 


NaufeoiM odour of the 
breath, burning beat in the 
throat and stomach ; vomit* 
Ing, often bloody ; bloody 
stools ; painful priapism, 
heat in the bladder, conval- 
sions, delirium, death. 

In general only a slight 
degree of pain and swelling ; 
soiuetiines sickness and fe- 
ver. 


An emetic ; vomiting to be excited by 
tickling the throat with the flitper, and 
by draughts of warm water. After vo- 
miting, an active purgative. Afterwards 
vinegar and water, or water sweetened 
With sugar, and an addition of etlicr. 
After the evacuations, laudanum. 

A moderately fight ligature to be ap- 
plied above the bite, and the wound left 
to bleed, after being washed with W'arm 
water. The actual cautery, lunar caus- 
tic, or butter of antimony , to be applied. 
Then lint dipped in equal parts oi olive 
oil, and spirit of hartaborn. Ligature to 
be removed if the inflammation be con. 
siderable. Warm dilating drinks, witii 
small doses of ammonia or hartshorn, to 
cause perspiration. The patient should 
be well covered in bed, drinking occa- 
sionally warm wine. If ^ngrene threat- 
en, wine and bark must be given freely. 

Vomiting freely excited by sweet*oiU 
sugar and water, milk, or linseed tea ; 
emollient clysters. Camphor dissolv.e<^ 
in oil may be rubbed over the belly and 
thighs. 


Hartshorn and oil, salt and water ; a 
few drops of hartvliorn may be taken 
internally in a glass of water. The stmg 
may, in gr neral, be removotl by making 
a strong pressure over it with the bar- 
rel of a small watch-key. 

3 Q 
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POISON -ASH, or Anvjus toxiferat 
a siimll tree with smooth light-coloured 
bark, which grows usually on rocks in 
the Bahama islaruls ; it yiehis a liquid 
gum as black as ink. Although poi- 
Bonuus to auidials, it affords a fruit that 
is eaten by one or two species of the 
grosbeaks. 

Poison^oak, See Sumach. 

Poimn-nut, See N ux Vomica. 

Poison-tree, See Up AS. 

P(3KEU, a bar of iron wrought into 
a particular shape, with which the fire 
is stirred. Many accidents occur from 
the impropriety of leaving the poker in 
the fire, after stirring it ; the best way 
of avoiding which is, never to leave it 
in such a situation. But if a small 
cross of iron, projecting about an inch 
and a half each way, were welded or 
soldered above the square part of the 
poker, called the bit, it cannot be thrust 
into the fire farther than that part, and 
if it should fall out, the fender would 
mus-t probably arrest it, and prevent its 
falling on the floor, and of course pre- 
vent the mischief ; and should it even 
fail on the floor, the probability is, that 
the heated part could not remain in con- 
tact with it. 

Pole cat. See Otter. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, that 
science by which the wealth of nations 
is consulted and promoted. Great dif- 
ference of opinion exists at the present 
time, as to the means by which all the 
objects of the political economist may be 
best obtained. But a fundamental er- 
ror appears to pervade almost all the 
reasonings which have been urged on 
this important topic. Profit or gain is 
the object of the individual in every so- 
ciety which has hitherto existed in the 
world ; but we think it is equally clear, 
that wlieie nations have made profit 
or gam their object, raiher than the 
happiness of the people generally, 
much misery has always been the re- 
sult. Whether these objects have been 
attempted by engaging in expensive 
w'ars, or by protecting monopolies, they 
all lend to the ajigrandizement of indi- 
viduals, and to the impoverishment and 
misery of the great bulk of the people 
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of a state. Profit is essentially neces- 
sary to what is called the prospertty of 
an individual, but national happiness h 
a very diftVrent affair. It has been truly 
said, that, were Great Britain surroundi^d 
with an insunnountable wail of brass, 
we have am{>le resources within Utir- 
selves, for the comfort and happiness of 
all, indeed for a far greater population^ 
than exists at present in this island. 
If this be true, which we cannot permit 
ourselves to doubt, what becomes of 
those Malthusian doctrines which have, 
we fear, led the world so widely astray I 
Individual aggrandizement is a rock on 
which the happiness of a large poitioA 
of the community has already been 
wrecked. 

Politeness. See Good breeding. 

POLL-EVIL, an abscess formed in' 
the sinuses between the poll-bone and 
the uppermost vertebrae of the neck of a 
horse. It generally proceeds from a 
blow on the pole or back part of the 
head. The cure consists first in the 
application of stimulating or blistering 
liniments, which will promote the pro- 
gress of the matter to the surface; 
when this has been done, a free and ex- 
tensive incision should be made, so that 
the finger may be introduced, and the 
length of the sinuses or pipes ascer- 
tained : all these should be freely opened 
also. When the bleeding has ceased, 
some caustic should be applied to all 
the diseased parts ; such as butter of 
antimony, solution of sublimate in mu- 
riatic acid, or quicksilver in nitrous 
acid, or the scalding mixture mentioned 
under fistula of the ivlthers. Two 
or three days after, the dead parts should 
be washed off ; and if any more siniif^ 
are discovered, they should be treuOi^d 
the same as the rest. If the bone be 
diseased, the rotten parts must be 
scraped off. The cure will be expe- 
dited also by cutting away any callous 
matter found within the lips of the ex- 
ternal opening. When the wound li 
brought to a healing state, milder dres- 
sings will be proper, such as compound 
tincture of myrrh, green basilicon^ &c. 
In slight cases, a seton needle, ^rmed 
with a cord, passed through the tumour 
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tivKh proper digestive dressings, may an- 
swer. This disease is, however, almost 
always more or less tedious. 

Pollack. See Cod. 

POLLEN, in botany, the farina, or 
prolific powder, like tine meal or flour, 
contained in the anthers of flowers^ 
wlieu sufficiently mature, it is conveyed 
to the pistils for the purpose of fecunda- 
tion. It is in general of a yellow co- 
lour, and very conspicuous in the tops 
of unripe flowers, especially lilies and 
tulips* It is from the pollen of flowers 
that the bees obtain wax, 

POLYANTHES,a genus in botany, 
consisting of one species, the tuberosa^ 
an herbaceous flowering perennial, of 
Java and Ceylon. There are varieties 
with a double flower ; with striped 
leaves } and with a smaller flower ; the 
last frequent in France. These plants 
are all highly ornameAital, and, with 
care and shelter, cun be reared in this 
country. 

Polyanthus. See Prim hose. 

POLYGONUM, a genus of plants, 
consisting of forty-two species, scattered 
over Europe, Asia, and America, of 
which ten are common to our own 
country. The bistortat or Bistort j the 
orientale, Persicaria, or Arsmart j the 
aurkulare, or Knot-giuss; and tiie 
fagopyrum, or Buck wheat, are the 
chief. See these articles in the order of 
the alphabet. 

Poly-^momtain. See Germander. 

POLYNEME, or Polynemus, a 
genus of fishes, consisting of four spe- 
cies t three inhabitants of America, one 
of the Pacific Ocean. They are chiefly 
distingiiisheil from the genus gurnard^ 
in having the ventral fins placed on the 
abdomen, and in the ap|)endages not 
beihgartjcuiate. The chief are 

The ParadmuSf or Mango fish,, 
which is of a yellow colour, resembling 
that of a ripe mango, wbenoe its specific 
name. From twelve to fifteen inches 
long • inhabits the Indian and American 
^ees ; flesh at Calcutta accounted deli- 
cate. 

The PlebeiuSi or Grey polyneme, has 
the general appearance of a mullet. In- 
habits the Pacific ocean. 
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The Niloticus found in the Nite^ 
and grows to a large size, thirty pounds 
or upwards, according to Mr. Bruce. 

POLYPODY, or Polypodium, a 
genus of ferns, consisting of seven ty- 
six species, five indigenous to this coun- 
try. The following are most worthy of 
note. 

The Vulgare, or Common polypody, 
having linear, oblong, obtuse, slightly 
serrate, not scaly segments ; it grows on 
walls, shady places, and at the rUots of 
trees. 

I'he Quercinum, or Oak polypody, 
was employed by the ancients iiiedici- 
nally, and, till lately, was in the materia 
medica, but it is of little importance. 

The Filix mas, or Male fern, was 
till lately arranged under this genus, 
but the best authorities seem to consi- 
der it a species of aspidium. See Fern, 
the Male. 

POLYPUS, Polype, or Hydra, in 
zoology, a genus of the class worms : 
an animal fixing itself by the base, li- 
near, gelatinous, naked, contractile, and 
furnished with setaceous tentacles, in- 
liabiting fresh waters, and producing its 
deciduous offspring, or eggs, from its 
sides. Five species, three of which are 
common to the waters of our own coun- 
try j the chief is the viridis, having 
about ten tentacles, shorter than the 
body. It inhabits stagnant waters ge- 
nerally, on the under surface of plants, 
and appears like a little, transparent, 
green jelly, when contracted and quies- 
cent ; when expanded, it is a linear 
body, fixed at one end, and surrounded 
at the other by tentacles or arms, placed 
in a circle round the mouth. The whole 
tribe has a wonderful facility of repro- 
ducing parts which have been destroyed; 
and if cut and divided in any direction, 
each separate part becomes a perfect 
polype. 

POLYPUS, a pendulous, fleshj^ 
indolent tumour, so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to the animal of that 
name. It is found in different cavities 
of the body, chiefly in the nose, mouth, 
throat, outer passage of the ear, the va- 
gina and rectum. Some are soft and 
compressible, others extremely firm ; 
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tbe ioft kin^s shrink snd contract in a 
dry atmosphere* the 6rm are not af- 
fectM by the weather. Their colour la 
cbmmonly pale and transparent ; some- 
times a deep red. They most frequently 
arise from local injury, or whatever 
t^pdsto produce and support an in- 
flamed state of the part. They some- 
times* unless extirpated, degenerate into 
caneer. The soft kind are seldom pain- 
ful* and noay be removed at any period 
With little danger, but the hard kind 
are not only painful* but more apt to 
become cancerous. 

As long as they remain stationary 
they are not to be touched ; but when 
they continue to grow, astringent appli- 
cations* such as a strong solution of alum* 
a decoction of oak bark, vinegar* ar- 
dent spirits, &c. may be applied ; caus- 
tic* and other corroding applications 
have been of use in the softer kinds* 
though they have not produced a cure. 
iThe knife, scissars, forceps, or ligature* 
is the most effectual practice, and these 
several operations will be* and ought to 
be, performed by the experienced sur- 
geon. 

POMADE DIVINE, an elegant 
ointment, made thus : Take of beef mar- 
row thirty-six ounces ; of rose water 
three fluidounces; of gum benzoin 
bruised* storax* and powdered orris 
root* of each one ounce and a half 3 of 
nutmegs* bruised* one drachm and a 
half ; of oil of cassia twenty drops ; of 
oil of cloves forty drops. Break the 
iparrow into small pieces* and let it 
soak in three pints of water for six days* 
changing the water every day. Then 
stniip off the marrow* and mix with it 
the rose water* and also the benzoin* 
i^iorax* orris root» and nutnaegs. Boil 
the vrhole together in a water bath* in 
a yef^et well stopped; and in a^ut 
tiireo or. lour hours let the pomade be 
strdine^ off through a coarse Knea 
aiW Wi^*b add the essential 

Pomade divine is p useful application 
Jo nipples* chapped lips, and other 
i^imilar/sores. 

pomatum, an ointment, consist- 
ing of lurd,^ rose-water, and somearo- 
9f^'4 
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matic oils, The best way to make po- 
matum, is to melt the lard and pour xi 
into a vessel which will hold considera- 
bly more than the quantity which is 
wanted. To the melted lard add the 
rose-water, about two ounces to a pound 
of lard will be sufficient; beat the 
rose-water and lard well together with 
a wisp, such as is used by clothiers* See. 
till it begins to grow cold, when the 
scent is to be added* and the whole 
poured out into a proper pot or pots 
for use. 

The pomatums usually sold for reno- 
vation of the hair, are mere impositions. 

POME* in botany, a pulpy pericarp* 
without valves, containing a capsule. 
All the moist fruits, which have the 
seeds lodged in a core, as apples, pears* 
quinces, &c., are pomes. 

POMEGRANATE Tree, or jpn- 
nica, a genus, consisting of two species* 
as follow : 

I'he Granatunif or Common pome- 
granate, with an arboreous stem, eigh- 
teen or twenty feet high, armed with 
a few thorns ; leaves lanceolate ; flowers 
terminal, scarlet ; fruit a pome-berry, 
size of an orange, coveretl with 1 hard, 
coriaceous rind, including a red succu- 
lent pulp which is pleasantly acid, re- 
sembling that of the orange ; it is cool- 
ing, useful for quenching thirst, aud 
gently aperient. A native of the South 
of Europe. The baik or rind of the 
fruit is used medicinally. 

The Nana, or Dwarf pomegranate, 
has a shrubby stern, five or six feet 
high, with linear leaves ; flowers smaller 
than the preceding ; fruit the size of a 
nutmeg, with little flavour ; a native of 
the Antilles. 

Both sorts are cultivated, and may be 
beat increased by layers^ the former 
will bear the external atmosphere* but 
thrives best against ^ wall ; the second 
requires the warmth of a green-boose. 

The JlowerSi. and rind, or peel, of the' 
common pomegranate* are both astrin- 
gent* and are given in decoction^ in 
chronic and colliquative diarrhoea, and 
the protracted stage of dysentery. 
decoction is also used as an iujecubti/in 
fluoralbus* ora gargle ^n so^re thtbats* 
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•ftrr iim bftA»im»tion is modemted. 
The bark and flowers arc also given in 
the forqa of powder, in doaes of fronj 
half a drachm to one drachm 5 of a ipo- 
derately strong decoction, six dui- 
drachms may be given every three 
hours. 

Pompkohoc* See Tuttt. 

Pond. See Fish-Pond, 

POND-WEED, or Potamogeton^ 
a genus of plants, comprehending thir* 
teen species, almost all of them com- 
mon to the streams, ponds, &c. of our 
own country. The leaves of this ge- 
nus float upon the surface of the wa- 
ter. 

Ponderous spar. See Bahttes, 

POOK, an appellation given to per- 
sons whose situution is so reduced as to 
rmtder them chargeable to the parish. 

Till the reign of Elizabeth, the re- 
lief of the poor in this country, was con- 
fined to the operation of individual be- 
nevolence, and other benefactions from 
the raonabteries, and religious houses. 
But the act of parliament the 43rd of 
Eliz. appears to have laid the founda- 
tion of those laws which have increased 
ill number, in the same ratio as tlie in- 
crease and necesbities of the poor, so 
that at the prese.it time, nearly eight 
millions sterling arc collected annually 
fur their support. Whereas in the year 
177fl» the total expenditure on account 
of the poor for one year, was only 1,530, 
8O4I. 6's. 3d. In fact, the poor laws 
are at present, and, w e believe, we may 
assent ever have been, expedients for 
supporting that artificial system of so- 
^cicly, which, if it have not reached its 
acme in this country, has, at least, 
riea^Jimda state fiom which it is diffi- 
cult ^to, depart without mischief, and to 
. cenhifjliein ^liich much longer is, we 
./^ar^ impossible. 

. It is impossible for us, in the linaits to 
W’hjcq w^ are restricted, to enumerate the 
various laws passed even during the late 
reign relative to the poor. Nor can we 
notice the innumerable projects and ex- 
pedients which have been presented to the 
public, for the luiproveuieut of the con- 
dition of the poor, and the reduction of 
the poor^s rate. It appears to us, how- 
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ever, that any plait f^hich doft api 
vide for the proper pdmatim ofthepc^, 
and which does not furnish them viilti 
various, wholesome, and moderate eniv 
ployment, much of which should be in 
the open air, is not only inexpedient 
but mischievous; and, therefore, tlie 
work-houses, poor-houses, and houses 
of iudustry, so common in various pai;t$ 
of the kingdom, are not those meo^ 
which can effectually relieve the poor, 
and remove them from thoif wretchrd 
and degraded situation ; nor can they» 
nor do they tend to remove that load of 
taxation with which the other classes of 
society are so greatly burtheoed to 
support them. And after all, what 
sort of support, we would ask, grc^t as 
the general burthen is, do the genera- 
lity of the poor receive ? Do not too 
many of these poor creatures pass 

In maddening pain life’s fi^verish dream 
And does not every benevolent mi4|d 
weep over the degradation, the vice and 
the misery to which such persons are 
continually exposed ? The spirit of in- 
dividual independence, so useful fot 
individual well-being, is obliterated, 
the moral sense rendered obtuse, or, 
more commonly, never excited, immo- 
ralities start upon us at every corner, 
and hideous crimes fill our prisons with 
victims, the wretched effects of suc h a 
system. 

It is admitted on all hands, that some- 
thing is necessary to be done 3 but too 
many are obliged to exclaim, who will 
show us any good ? for project "after 
project, and expedient after expedient, 
with acts of parliament to boot, jias 
not succeeded. The chief requisites it 
must not, however, be forgotten, in any 
plan for the melioration of the poor, are 
Benevolence, Afeection,. IviNn- 
NESS. Such ci^ust be our animating 
principles,' and p^Vther setit, party, nor 
religion, uiu^t bp^rate to shut us out 
from th^Jile alU*berVadfng and extensive 
guides for bumau action. And if eve- 
ry one who has the means, will in good 
earnest adopt themy and do his utmost, 
we cannot doubt of the result. Their 
influence must soon become wide as the 
world, and general as the day. 
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Wbethtf the plans of Mr. Robert 
Owen are such as promise the most ef- 
fectual relief for the poor of these 
realmS) must be left to the public to 
determine ; but, believing as we do, 
that they are by far the best which have 
hitherto appeared, add that they are 
neither visionary nor impracticable, we 
advise a more deliberate attention to 
them, than they have yet obtained. 

We cannot quit this subject with- 
out observing, that some laws, making 
considerable innovation on those re- 
lative to the poor, passed the legislature 
in the year I8I9. They give to persons 
rated to the poor, votes in proportion to 
the amount at which they are rated; 
they enable parishes to establish select 
vestries ; to appoint an assistant over- 
seer ; to build, or enlarge work-houses ; 
to provide land for the employment of 
the poor ; to rate owners of houses, the 
rent of which is not less than six, nor 
more than twenty pounds a year, to 
the poor instead of the tenant, &c. &c. 
But as most of these enactments are at 
tlie option of the inhabitants, or the se- 
lect vestry of a parish, we have not heard, 
nor do we believe, that many, if any 
of them, are now acted upon. 

Poor-house. See Cotton - 
Employment, Houses of Industry, 
and Poor. 

Poor man's pepper. See Pepper- 
wort, 

Popinjay. See Parrot. 

POPLAR, or Populus, a genus of 
trees, comprehending twelve species, 
natives of Europe and America, four of 
our own country. They are all culti- 
vated for ornament or use, and are as 
follow : 

The Alba, or White poplar, found 
wild in our woods, tall, straight, with a 
smooth whitish bark ; leaves heart- 
roundish, white • downy underneath. 
There are two varieties : the Great 
white poplar, abele, or abbey ; and 
the Common white poplar. 

The Tremula, Trembling poplar, 
asp, or aspen, is found wild in our 
woods ; its leaves trembling with every 
breath of wind. 

TJie Nigra, or Black poplar, found 
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in watery places inour.own:COiu)try, and 
other parts of Eurppe. Its inner bark 
is used by the inhabitants of Kamschat- 
ka, for bread ; and the downy cotton of 
its seeds has been sometimes employed 
for paper. 

The Dilata, or Lombardy poplar, ap- 
proaches the cypress in the compressed 
form of its growth ; a native of Lom- 
bardy. Fashion has latterly fixed a stig. 
ma upon this tree, which it does not 
doservc. It is now become very com- 
mon it is true,' but it is, nevertheless, a 
very ornamental tree, and, we believe, 
as little injurious by its foliage as its 
shade ; indeed, much less so than most 
other trees. 

The Balsami/era, or Tacamahac, a 
native of America and Siberia. It 
secretes a gum, supposed by some to be 
the tacamahac of the shops. 

I'he Candicans, or Heart-leaved ta- 
camahac poplar ; a native of Canada, 
secreting also a resinous gum. 

The Laevigata^ or Smooth poplar, a 
native of Morth America. 

The Monilifera, or Canadian poplar, 
is indigenous to Canada, and flowers in 
May. 

The Grceca, or Athenian poplar, has 
broad leaves, a native of the Archipe- 
lago. 

The Heterophylla, or Various-leaved 
poplar, is a large tree, having nume- 
rous branches, and broad leaves ; a na- 
tive of Virginia and New York. 

The Angulata, or Carolina poplar, is 
covered with a light green bark ; a 
large tree, native of Carolina. 

The Canes cenSf or Hoary poplar, 
with large roundish leaves, hoary un- 
derneath ; found in watery places of 
our own country. 

They may all be increased by cut- 
tings, layers, or suckers. Most of the 
species may be usefully employed in 
dyeings yielding to wool a gpod qeat 
fawn, nankin, and similar grave colours, 
according to the quantity of wcx)d em- 
ployed, and the; length of time wi^ch 
it is boiled. , 

The woods of the difftfrept poplars 
are used for various purposes. , That of 
the black poplaTt not being tosplin- 
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ter* U used by turners ; and it is also 
us^ for rafters, poles, and railing ; and 
for flooring in some counties. Their 
general character is, however, soft and 
porous. A woolly substance is produ- 
ced in the upper part of the seed ves- 
sels of these trees, which has been mix- 
ed with cotton, and made into gloves, 
stockings, kc, ; and with hare’s fur in- 
to hats. 

POPLES, in anatomy, the ham, or 
under part of the joint of the knee. 

POPPY, or Fapaver, a genus of 
plants, comprehending twelve species, 
chiefly natives of Europe, six of the 
corn-fields and wastes of our own coun- 
try. The most important are the fol- 
lowing ; 

The Somniferum, or White poppy, 
calyx and capsules glabrous ; leaves 
clasping the stem : supposed to be ori- 
ginally from Asia, but now found grow, 
ingwild in the bouthern parts of Eu- 
rope, and even, it is said, in England. 
I'here are several varieties, differing in 
their colour, and mulliplicity of their 
petals, which are sown in gardens for 
ornament. The single-flowered white 
kind, with larg' capsules, are those 
propagated for intdicinal use, and from 
which in Turkey, opium is obtained. 
See below, and also Opium. 

The RlioeaSt Corn, or red poppy, 
has a glabrous capsule, neaily globu- 
lar 5 stem many - floweied, biistly • 
abounding in corn-fields 3 the flowers 
are red, and occasionally used medi- 
cinally. See below. 

The Cambricnm^ or Welsh poppy, 
has glabrous capsules, and a many- 
flowered stem, with a few ascending 
hetirs 3 flowers large, yellow 3 indigenous 
to the stony mountains of Great Bri- 
tain, and especially of Wales. 

The Orieniaie, or Oriental poppy, 
has glabrous, globular capsules ; stems 
one- flowered, leafy, rough, with close- 
pressed bristles ; leaves f)iniiate, serrate, 
^ith bristly hairs, flowers red ; a na- 
tive of Armenia; flowers with us in 
May, 

The milky juice of the jfomni/erum, 
Of* White poppy, in its more perfect 
state, which is the case in warm cb- 
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mates only, is extracted by incisions 
made in the capsules, and inspissated, 
and forms the opium of commerce. The 
plants, during their growth, are care- 
fully watered and manured, the wa- 
tering being more profuse as the pe- 
riod of flowering approaches, and un- 
til the capsules are half grown, when 
they are discontinued, and the collec- 
tion of the opium commences. At sun- 
set, longitudinarmcisions are madeupoii 
each half-ripe capsule, pa^^sing from 
below upward, and not penetrating 
to the internal cavity. The night 
dew's favour the exudation of the juice, 
which is collected in the ni<’rni ng by 
old women and chlldicn, who scrape it 
off from the wouikU with a small iron 
scoop, and depo^il the whole in im 
earthern pdl, wliere it is worked by the 
hand, in the snn-shine, until it obtain a 
considerable degree of sprssitude. It 
is then formed into cakes, which are 
laid in earthen basins, to be fun her 
dried, when it is covered over with cer- 
tain leaves, and is the opium of the 
shops. 

In cultivating the poppies for opium 
in this country, they hii\e been sovmi in 
three diffeient ways. The first broad- 
cast, upon beds three f *et wide, with an 
alley between, and thinned out to the 
distance of four or five inches. The 
second on beds three feet wide, in rows 
six rows to a bed, and six imhes be- 
tween the plants. And the third, on 
the spaces between rows of early pota- 
toes, four feet wide 3 two rows of pop- 
pies to each space; twelve inches be- 
tween the rows of poppies, and eight 
inches between the poppy plants ; three 
feet between each doulde row of pop- 
pies occupied with a row of potatoes. 
This last is said to be the best method. 

A valuable paper on the method of 
collecting opium from the white pop- 
py in this country, will be found in the 
16th number of the Journal of Science, 
by the Rev. Mr, Swain E. After 
being provided with a suitable cup, &c. 
for the reception of the juice, and a lan- 
cet blade, which is to be held between 
the finger and thumb, the operator is ^ 
to make a slight incision horizontally. 
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about a quarter of an inch below the 
upfier partof the bulb of the capsule, 
and about an inch in length, taking care 
just to penetrate through the cuticle 
mt 0 the cellular tmue^ but not through 
it into the hollow part of the capsule. 

then, as speedily as possible, makes 
a second incision, in the same direction, 
one^fourth of an inch below the first, 
and a third at the same distance be* 
loaKthe 'Second. He then proceeds to a 
second capsule, a third, and so on, till 
heroes the milky fluid on the first, near- 
ly ready to drop j when he is to return to 
that and scrape off the juice which has 
exuded. He then proceeds to other 
capsules, collecting the juice in the 
same jyay* When the day’s work is 
ended, the collected juice is to be put 
into^a deep earthen-ware plate, which 
mut>t be placed in some dry out-house 
with a paper cover, to guard it from 
dirt, Btc. When a quantity is collect- 
ed, sufficient to make a loaf, or cake, 
itimust be either exposed to the sun’s 
heat in the middle of the day, when the 
weather is fine ; or, which is the safer 
way, be removed to a stove or kitchen, 
or some warm and dry room, where u 
constant fire is kept, and be well work- 
ed up together, and with a knife turned 
daily till it requires sufficient consis- 
teriee to be moulded into any form re- 
quired 3 after which it must be turned 
frequently till it is sufficiently dry. 

The operation may be performed by 
women and persons advanced in life, as 
it is not laborious: it is said that 


are afterwards heated, when a consider- 
able quantity, of an inferior quality, is 
obtained, by pressing them a second 
time. This last is of a deeper colour, 
and applicable to all the purposes of 
the more common oils. It preserves the 
colour of some kinds of paint better 
than the other drying oils, and is free 
from their disagreeable smell. 

An extract, a decoction, and a syrup 
of white poppy heads are ordered by 
the London College. 

The extract of white poppy heads is 
made thus : Take of dried white pop- 
py heads, freed from the seeds, and 
broken in small pieces, one pound ; 
boiling water a gallon. Macerate for 
twenty-four hours ; then boil down to 
four pints 3 strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate to a proper consistence. 

This extract possesses nearly the 
same properties as opium, but in a 
much weaker degree ; and is less apt 
to occasion the nausea, head-ach, and 
delirium which opium not unfrequent- 
ly produces. It is therefore to be pre- 
ferred, for procuring sleep, in diseases 
in which the head is much affected. 
The dose is from two grains to one 
scruple, given in the form of pills. 

The Decoction of white poppy heads, 
is made by boiling four ounces of the 
dried and broken headi^, and four pints 
of water, for a quarter of an hour, and 
straining. in making this decoction 
the seeds should not be rejected, as the 
oil increases the emollient quality of 
the decoction. 


opium thus procured, is of very good 
quality* 

The seeds of white poppies may also 
be used for the production of a very 
valiuihle od. |t appears by a paper of 
Mri You NO, in the Edinburgh Philoso^ 
phivul Jmmal, No. Ill, that^Glbs. of 
seeds \i>rodqced 32 lb» of oil. After the 
opium feuf^est is over, the seeds will be 
rtndy fbr gathering about the end of 
Auguat. it is advisable to. extract the 
oil uh sooft* after the harvest as possible, 
us Uuiy then yield the largest quantity. 

The^rstoii, which is of a pate co- 
lour,^® drawn cold, and i^ used for the 
iM||i!^purposes as salad oil. The cakes 


This is a very useful fomentation in 
painful swellings, in the excoriations 
produced by the acrid discharge of ul^ 
cers, and those common to infants. 

The syrup of white poppies is made 
thus: Take of dried white poppy 
heads, broken in small pieces, and freed 
from the seeds, fourteen ounces3 refined 
sugar two pounds 3 boiling water two 
gallons and a half. Macerate the heads 
in the water for twelve hours ; then boil 
it down, in a water^bath, to one gallon, 
and strongly express the decoction. 
Boil the liquor, again dowm to two 
pounds, and strain it while it is hot. 
Set it aside twelve hours that thg fteces 
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may subside. Add the sugar so as to 
form a syrup. 

Syrup of white poppies is a useful 
medicine for allaying the violence of 
the cough in catarrh, andfor easing pain, 
and procuring sleep in children’s dis« 
eases. It is, however, very often uncer- 
tain in its operation. The dose is from 
one fluidrachm to half a fluidounce, ac* 
cording to the age of the patient. 

A s^rup of the red poppy is made 
thus : Take of the recent petals of the 
corn, or red poppy, one pound ; of 
boiling water eighteen fluidounces; 
refined sugar one pound and a half. To 
the water, heated in a water- bath, add 
gradually the petals of the poppy, stir- 
ring them occasionally ; then, having 
removed the vessel, macerate for twelve 
hours ; press out the liquor, and set it 
aside that the impurities may subside ; 
lastly add the sugar, so as to make a 
syrup. 

The medicinal virtues of this syrup 
are of no importance ^ it is valued 
chiefly for its fine rich colour. Mixed 
with the juice of lemons, it is often 
sold for the syrup of mulberries. 

Poppy ^ the homed. See Celan- 
dine. 

POPULATION, the whole number 
of the people of any state or place. 

The population of Great Britain was 
long a subject of great uncertainty, 
both with respect to the actual number 
of inhabitants, and their increase or 
diminution. But the enumeration of 
the people, according to Arts of Par- 
liament, in 1801 and 1811, has removed 
in a great measure, the doubts which 
before existed upon this subject. 

By the last returns, viz. 1811, the 
population of England was 9,855,400 
Wales 6’3 4,600 

Scotland 1,865,000 

Total 12,353,000 


Iceland has been usually estimated at 
about 5 millions ; and we think there 
c^n be little doubt, from the increase 
in the population of Manchester, Glas- 
gow, and other mauulacturiug towns, 
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since the last census, that the whole 
number of the inhabitants of the 
tish Isles is now eighteen millions. 

The following are tin? numbers by the 
last enumerdtion, in the chief towns of 
Great Britain : 

Loudon «.»1 , 050,000 

Manchester 911»573 

Liverpool 94,376 

Birmingham.... 35,753 

Bristol 76f433 

Leeds 62,534 

Plymouth 56,060 

Portsmouth, ^ 

Portsea, and > 48,355 

Gosport J 

Norwich 37,.256 

Deptford and ^ 

Sheffield 35,840 

Nottingham 34,253 

Bath 31,496 

Newcastle upon Tyne 27,587 

Kingston upon Hull 26,792 

Leicester 23, 1 46 

Chatham and 1 


Rochester 


........ 21,722 

Edinburgh 102,987 

Glasgow 1 00,749 

Paisley 36,722 

Dundee 29,6 1 6 

Aberdeen 21 ,659 

POPULNEON, or Populnedm, 
an ointment made by boiling equal 
parts of lard and poplar leaves, bruised, 
till they become crisp. Sometimes 
other vegetable leaves are added, such 
as lettuce-lertves, and the leaves of 
houseleek, &c. But the place of this 
ointment is now generally supplied by 
the ointment of elder \ neither are bet- 
ter than, if so good as, mere lard. 

PORCELAIN, or China, as it is 
commonly called, is a species of eaitlion- 
ware, composed of materials whi^h le- 
sist complete fusion, in a very consider- 
able heat, but has been brought, by a 
less heat than its melting point, to a 
state of incipient fusion, and is thereby 
rendered extremely hard, sonorous,, aiid 
semi-transparent ; and possesses u swiai- 
conchcudal splintery fracture, approach- 
ing that of glass. This las.. Ibripis a 
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^racier between porcelahi 
peittcrj ; for the fracture of pottery 
is extremely granular* 

^ triost perfect and beautiful por- 
aelaitls 6f Japan and China are said to 
be ^composed of two distinct earths, one 
of Which it called Fetnntz, most proba- 
' hly a species of feldspar, and which 
' ibdfis in a strong fire, and another which 
infusible by itself : by the union of 
tb^se two earths a porcelain is produ- 
ced, which scarcely vitrifies at the ut- 
' most furnace heat which art can excite. 
It is also very hard, beautifully semi- 
transparent, very white when not artifi- 
cially coloured, tough and cohesive, so 
that it may be made very thin, and bears 
oudden heating and cooling without 
israd&ing. 

the beautH'ul European porce- 
lains, made in imitation of the oriental, 
it rdo^ not appear that any of them 
tinit^ all its excellencies : its chief supe- 
tiority, however, appears to be only in 
alWolute infusibility. This defect in 
(lie European porcelain, for the com- 
mon uses of it, is cer tainly unimportant. 

The art of forming mixtures for por- 
CBlain,* in this country, is, comparatively, 
ia very few hands. The late Mr. W edok- 
WOof©, carried it to considerable per- 
fectiun at Etruria, in Staffordshire, 
where, as well as at Stoke upon Trent, 
?Worcest€£P, and Coal-port, this elegant 
m^mifacture is now carried on* See 
Fei^dspar and Flint. 

/ For a cement for broken chinoy see 
£jE;ftinNT, and Lac. 

h iPORCU PIN E, or Hysirixy a genus 
^quadrupeds, consisting of five spe- 
gieS|)distinguishCd by two fore-teeth cut 
off obliquely ; grinders eight • toes four 
qr4iye; bmly covered with spines, or 
qiiibsv and hair. They are as follow : 
i J Thr Cristata, or Crested porcupine, 
of which there are three varieties, has 
crest of stiff bristles on the top 
0f its- head, reclining baclcwarihi; the 
, quills the bind parts of the body 
idcbes long! very sharp at the ends, 
and varied with black and white j be- 
tween the quiils a fewuhsirs > head, hel- 
Iv, Hudilegs covered' with strontf bris- 
tle*?, terminated with soft hair of a (hts- 
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ky colour ; whiskers long | ears like 
those of the human body ; length about 
two feet ; the tail also covered with 
quills, only four inches. Inhabits In- 
dia, southern Tartary, Persia, Pales- 
tine, and all parts of Africa ; it is also 
found wild in Italy and Spain, and is 
bought in the markets of Rome for the 
table ; but the Italian porcupines have 
shorter quills and a less crest than those 
of Africa and Asia. It is harmless ; 
lives on roots and vegetables ; sleeps by 
day, feeds by night ; digs large burrows, 
divided into many compartments ; 
brings from two to four young ; easily 
tamed ; when attacked retires, and runs 
its nose into a corner 5 rolls itself up, 
tre'cts its spines, opposes them to an 
assailant, and makes a kind of grunting 
noise ; biX the story of darting its quills 
is fabulous. Some of these animals 
produce bezoars. 

Of the Prehensilisy or Brasilian por- 
cupine, there are three varieties, all dis- 
tinguished l)y their long prehensile tails 5 
body fifteen inches long j inhabits Mex- 
ico and Brazil ; climbs trees, but slow- 
ly 5 grows very fat; flesh white and 
good 5 it may also be turned. 

Tlie Mexicana, or Mexican porcu- 
pine, has a prehensile tail 3 body eight- 
teen inches, tail nine inches long 3 easi- 
ly tamed ; colour dusky ; inhabits 
Mexico. 

The DorstatUy or Canadian porcu- 
pine, inhabiting North America, con- 
sisting of two varieties, one of which is 
white, laps like a dog, eats snow in win- 
ter instead of drinking 3 size of a hare ; 
tail not prehensile ; — and the macroufay 
or Long-tailed porcupine, having the 
fail as long as the body, and hiHabiting 
the islands of the Indian ocean, make 
up the tribe. 

PORK, the flesh of bogs, killed for 
culinary purposes. As aliment, pe^k 
is not to be estimated very highly. See 
Aliment and Ham. 

PORPHYRY^ a very extenrive^^e- 
ntfs of massive, nnstratifled, prjibitive 
rocKs, above sixty species of which bate 
been enumerated. Its esskitiat COtisti- 
tneiit is foldspar | And genuine poiqifhy- 
ry may be defined as massive feldspar, 
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^itgiaing embedded crystal* of "the 
saiae substance. The colour of por- 
phyry, which is usually reddish, brown, 
and green, is princfpally derived from 
the base, or paste including the crys. 
tnls. The common aspect of porphyry 
is that of blocks and masses, not very 
unlike some of the varieties of granite, 
but its fragments are generally smaller, 
and arc in a more decaying condition. 
Porphyry is an extremely durable ma- 
terial for architectural purposes, and as 
such was highly esteemed by the na- 
tions of antiquity. It is met with in 
many parts of Great Britain 3 and in 
the north the porphyry districts are of 
singular grandeur, as at the base of 
Ben Cruachan, on the banks of the 
Awe ; and amidst the precipices of Ben 
Nevis, the highest of the British moun- 
tains. The British porphyries are ma- 
ny of them of great beauty, and might 
well be substituted for the more rare 
and expensive foreign varieties. See 
Marble. 

Porpoue. See Dolphin. 

PORRIGO, a disease very common 
among children, in which the skin of 
the hairy part of the head becomes dry 
and callous, and comes off like bran 
upon combing the head. See Dan- 
ORiFF and Infancy. 

Port -wine* See Wine. 

PORTA, in anatomy, that part of 
the liver where its vessels enter. 

Porter, See Brewing. 
PORTLAND POWDER, a re- 
medy for the gout, consisting of equal 
parts of round birtjiwort root, gentian 
root, the tops and leaves of germander, 
grqqpd-pine and centuary dried, pow- 
d^ed, and mixed together, the dose of 
which was one drachm, taken twevY 
morning fasting, in a glass of wine and 
water, tea, or any warm liquid ; but it 
is now fallen into disuse. 

PORTLANDIA, a genus of plants, 
consisting of four species, natives of the 
Wpsjt. Judies, ;Ot America, of which the 
gruudj^ora, or Great-flowered portlan- 
dja the chief. It has large axillary 
aiid beautifully white flowers, roost fra- 
gmat|iu.M]a mght : a native of the West 
Indies ; and flowering in July and Auv 
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gust \ it maybe raised from seeds eriCut- 
cuttings, but requires the beat of a sNove* 

Portland stone. See Lime. 

POSSE COMITATUS, in law, the 
power of the county, or the aid and as- 
sistance of all the knights, gentlemen, 
yeomen, labourers, servants, and ap- 
prentices, &c. and all others within the 
county, that are above the age of fif- 
teen, except women, ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and such as are decrepit and in- 
firm. The posse comitatus is to be 
raised where a riot is committed, a pos- 
session kept upon forcible entry, or any 
force of rescue contrary to the king’s 
writ, &c* The posse comitatus is rarely, 
if ever, at the present time, called out. 

POST, that method for the convey- 
ance of letters from one place to another, 
adopted by government as a means of 
revenue. 

For the postage of any single letter 
from a post-office in England or Wales, 
to any place, not excet^ng 15 miles 
from such office, 4d. is to be charged ; 
above 15 miles, and not exceeding 30, 
5d. ; above 30, and not exceeding 50, 
6d. ; above 50, and not exceeding 80, 
7d. ; above 80 and not exceeding 120, 
8d. ; above 120 and . not I70, pd. ; 
above 170 and not exceeding 230, lOd.; 
above 230 and not exceeding 300,*' 1 id. ; 
above 300 and not exceeding 400, 12. ; 
above 400 and not exceeding 500, 13d. 

The postage of a letter going from 
one part of London to another, is 2d. or 
to or from one part of the country 
within the limits of the two-penny post 
is 2d. But a letter from London to 
the country, or from the country to 
London, within the limits of the two- 
penny post, is Sd. 

The postage of all foreign letters put 
into the post-office, must be paid for, 
or they will be opened and returned to 
the owner. 

POTASH, or P^tassa, an alkali 
usually obtained from the burnt ashes 
of vegetables, by combustion or evapo- 
xation in iron or other pots, whence its. 
name. 

The potash of commerce is of Various 
qualities. In general, its purity may 
be easily judged of, by its easy solu- 
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bllftf la ■ \rater, two port* of which 
sbboh! entirOl^ dissolve one part of the 
salt ; the residue, if any, consists of 
in^parities* 

Pbtash is found in commerce under 
two names: the whitest is usually cal- 
led another kind, which is 

ofh darlcer colour, inclining to dirty 
red, is ceMed pot-ashes ; the last is often 
considerably more caustic than the first. 
Both absorb moisture rapidly from the 
aii^, that they cannot long be expo- 
sed to it without losing their dry, pow- 
dery state. They have a burning uri- 
no (IS taste. 

Potash, in its rough state, is prepared 
by burning wood, or other matter till 
it is reduced to ashes ; the ashes are 
' hod i*epeatedly washed with fresh wa- 
ters till the liquid comes off perfectly 
tasteless. The liquids thus obtained, 
are evapiqrated, ana the salt left behind 
is potash* If this substance be exposed 
to a red heat, many of the materials 
wliich are mixed with it are driven off ^ 
what remains is much whiter, and on 
account of its colour it is called pearl- 
ash. In this state it is deemed suffi- 
ciently pure for the ordinary purposes 
of life, though by no means adapted 
for the experimental chemist : it is an 
impure carbonate of potash. 

Potash is made in this country 5 but 
the best is brought from America and 
Russia. According to the experiments 
of VauqueLin, 1152 parts of Russian 
potash contain, of potash 772 parts 5 
sulphate of potash 65 5 muriate of pot- 
ash 5 ^ insoluble residue 56; carbonic 
adid ^nd neater 254. And 1152 parts 
ofjfniertcan potash contain, of potash 
; sulphate of potash 154 ; mU- 
riift “20; insoluble residue 
2 t bonic add ihd water 1 1 9. 1 1‘52 
part8'?ofl!liw^fc^» contain, of 

potash |!|Brts ; sulphate of potash 
80 ^'ntibriate of potash 4 ; insoluble 
i^esidbe 6 ; carbonic acid and water 

Potash is used for innumerable pur- 
poses iii the arts: from the ease with 
which it conibines with oleous and grea- 
sy matte)*s, it is used extensively in 
washing, and other purifications of 
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clothing. It combines with all theacidst 
and many other bodies, formiug va- 
rious compounds, some of them of the 
greatest value and use. See Nitrate 
OF Potash. 

The chemical composition of this 
substance is curious and important. 
Till the year 1807f pure or caustic pot- 
ash was supposed to be a simple body ; 
but, by submitting it to the action of 

f alvanic electricity, Sir Humphry 
)avy discovered that the basis of pot- 
ash was a metal, to which the name of 
potasnum has been given. It is white, 
and of great lustre; it instantly tar- 
nishes by exposure to air ; it is ductile, 
and of the consistency of soft wax ; iU 
specific gravity is 0,85 ; at 150* it en- 
ters into perfect fusion ; and at a brigh^ 
red heat, rises in vapour ; at 32** it is 
hard, brittle, and solid ; if heated in air 
it burns with a brilliant white flame; it 
is an excellent conductor of electricity 
and of heat. When thrown into watef 
it instantly takes fire ; hydrogen gas is 
evolved, and oxide ofpotassium^ or po- 
tassa, is found dissolved in the water. 
It appears, therefore, that caustic pot- 
ash is a compound of potassium aiYtl 
oxygen. 

Various preparations of potash are or- 
dered by the London College ; the 
following are the chief : 

Subcarbonate of potash^ commonly 
called salt of tartar ^ salt of wormwood, 
or prepared kali. Take of impure 
potash f pearl-ashes J reduced to pow- 
der, three pounds, boiling water three' 
pints and a half. Dissolve the potash 
in the water and filter ; then pour the 
solution into a clean iron pot, and eta-‘ 
porate the water with a gentle heat, ut?-' 
til the liquor thickens ; lastly, withdi^a'# 
the fire, and stir assidiiou^ly ‘with kb' 
iron or wdoded spatiili^ u'iitil the* ' s^lt 
concretes'into smalH ^raih^l ' 

A purer subcarbdiiate of pofabh may 
be prepared in a iriRnner, from 

tartar, previously burnt tilt it is of an 
ash colour. 

This salt deliquesces in the air, it 
must, therefore, be kept in wdUstoj)- 
ped bottles. Its taste is acrid and uri- 
nous ; it changes to green the vegetu- 
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ble blue and ted celourSi combineii 
with oil, and forira soaps, and is decom- 
posed byaciils with effervescence. 

Suhcarboiiate of potash is deobstru- 
etit, diun.tic, ai d antacid. Its effects 
on the kidneys are considerable when 
aided by plentiful dilution. Its prin- 
cipal use is for the formation of saiine 
draught Ji, for which purpose it is 
given in combination with a solution of 
citric acid, or with recent lemon juice, 
in the proportion of one scruple of the 
salt to four Duidounces of lemon juice, 
in febrile affections j from one to two 
ounces of this mixture may be taken for 
a dose. When given as an antacid, the 
taste and acrimony of subcarbonate of 
potash is betit covered with milk ; its 
dose for such purpose is from ten grains 
to half a drachm. 

Carbonate of potash. Take of pure 
subcarbonate of potash two parts ; wa- 
ter three parts. Dissolve the salt in 
the water, and by means of a proper ap- 
paratus, throw it into a stream of car- 
bonic acid. Filter tlie solution when 
it ceases to absorb the acid, and evapo- 
rate it by a heat not exceeding 180 °, 
tl^at crystals may form. 

This is preferable to the common sub- 
carbonate, for effervescing draughts, 
but does not differ from it in its pro- 
perties as a remedy. 

Tartrate of potash is a valuable pur- 
gative, operating easily, and without 
griping 5 and even corrects the griping 
properties in senna, and other resinous 
purgatives. The dose is from one 
drachm to one ounce, dissolved in water. 

Water of super-carbonate of potash 
is one of those acidulous waters which 
are prepared in the large way in this 
m^ti^polis, and so much in fashion. It 
may be prepared on a small scale, by 
the apparatus of Nooth. Two scru- 
ples of subcarbonate of potash^ dissolved 
ip pint of water, is about the usual 
proportion, but a less proportion of the 
will render the taste of the water 
more agreeable. The more carbonic 
and, can be combined with it the bet- 
ter, It 18 scarcely necessary to add, that 
it tn^ust ber ib a cool place, in bot- 
tles well stopped, 
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Itistouic, diuretic, and antacid^, it 
is also regarded as lithontriptic ; and is 
beiieticial in dyspepsia and gout j jt 
forms, with lemon juice, an effervescing 
drauglit, preferable to that prepared 
with the carbonate. 

Sulphate of potash is deobstruent and 
cathartic. It is given with great ad- 
vantage in the visceral obstructions of 
children; and in combination with rhu- 
barb and aloes, in jaundice, and dys- 
peptic affections. It is generally given 
ill powder, from its sparing aolubiiity' in 
water. The dose is from ten grains to one 
drachm, according as it is intended to 
act, as a deobstruent or^purge. 

Solution of potash. Take of ^b- 
earbonate of potash a pound ; of nine 
fresh burnt, half a pound ^ boiling dis- 
tilled water, a gallon* Dissolve 
subcarbonate of potash in two pint^ of 
the water. Add the remainder of , the 
water to the lime, mix the hot liquors 
together, then set the mixture aside in 
a covered vessel, and when cold, let it 
be strained through a cotton bag. If 
on the addition of any diluted acid, ef- 
fervescence be exciitd, more lime must 
be added, and the filtration repeated. 
A pint of this solution ought to weigh 
sixteen ounces. It is inodorous, and so 
caustic, that it does not admit of being 
tasted. It is limpid, dense, and has 
an oily appearance when agitated. It 
does not effervesce with acids j and feels 
soapy when rubbed between the fingers, 
in consequence of its dissolving the 
scarf-skin. 

As a solvent of calculus, both in 
kidneys and bladder, this solution 
long been celebrated ; it acts, however, 
oixly on calculi, composed of uric acid, 
or urate of ammonia. See Gravel a^d 
Stone. But its continued uste is said 
to debilitate and otherwise injaire, the 
stomach. It has also Iheeii used inter- 
nally ill leprosy. The dose may.' be 
from ten drops to half a diachm, blfj.ep 
in chicken broth, milk, or almond 
mixture ; or, in cases of acidity^ pe 
stomach, in bitter infusion. T^xJ^rnal- 
ly, it is u^ed much diluted 
form of lotion, to the joints, uijic^ts, 
and gouty sweliingb ; and in it^ con- 
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ceslrit^ state ase cattHicto destroy 
the ^aoni ef rabid or va&oiboot ani- 
mal^ 

Pamal with Ume^ and fused potash^ 
Cfr^infiffnai stone, are both powerful 
caosticB ; and if taken, even in small 
closes^ internally, destructive poisons. 
In the application of fused, or concrete 
potash, externally, as a caustic, to pre- 
sent inconvenience from its deliques- 
cent nature, the skin should be covered 
widMt^l^iiGe of calico, spread with adU 
md ha^ng a hole in its 
ce e iil, ^silffigtent to bare the part only, 
wiieiell is intended to be applied. 

'For other preparations of potash, see 
Soa^,Si}Leuua, and Vinegar. 

Per the treatment of persons who 
have taken potash, or any of its pre« 
parations as poisons, see Alkalies, 
and PoiaoRS. 

PotafsUtwt, See Potash. 

POTATOE, or solanum tuberosum, 
a pbifit with a root of the same name, 
toe^well known to need description. It 
is-saicjlto be originally a native of Ame- 
ri^af eOd that it was first introduced 
into Ireland, and subsequently into 
England, about the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. See Night- 
SUA0V. 

The cultivation of this highly va- 
lu^e vegetable has rapidly increased 
within the last twenty years, so that it 
may .now be considered as standing 
next to wheat, in respect to human ve- 
getable food. 

Ahhougfi the varieties of this plant 
are nuiuerous, and continually increas- 
in|r^ i« consequence of their being 
nu^ fW>m seed, there does not appear 
tdibeiaiore than two distinct kinds, the 
red^ifooted, or that which bears a pur- 
pld floweir, and the white-rooted, or that 
whncti bas‘ a #hite floWer. 

The early white and black Mdney po- 
ta oes are well known | the old winter 
redt i* excellent variety for the table 
in the spring. The blacks likewise are a 
aort which keep well tiU about August. 
But almost every county and district 
has its peculiar kifids, which, of course, 
weeannot enumerate; as cattle potatoes, 
the ox^webk and the cluheTf are the vari- 
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etiea prineipalty cu!livdieiitd« bm boflf 
laigein size and very productive* 

The soil in which this root is capable 
of being produced to the greatest ad- 
vantage is u rich loam, of the light saQ<« 
dy kind, which possesses a medium de> 
gree of moisture. They may, however, 
be grown with success on lai;ds that qre 
much stronger, where proper atten- 
tion is bestowed in their culture* They 
also succeed in soils of the peat-moss 
kind. But in every kind of soil it is 
necessaiy that they should be 
stagnant moisture being injurious to 
them. ^ 

Whatever be the nature of the soil in 
which the potatoe is planted, it should 
be reduced by the operation of the 
plough, spade, or harrow, into as fine 
and mellow a condition as possible* 

As the potatoe forms its produce below 
the ground, it can be but in few cases 
cultivated with advantage without ma*: 
nure; and in close and wet soils, stable 
dung, in its long and littery condition is 
best for this purpose. When such ma- 
nure cannot be obtained, old thatch, the 
strawy litter from tlie fold-yard, or any 
similar material, may be employed. 
But in light soils, dung in its more rot- 
ten state may be used* The dung of 
pigs is also a very good manure for the 
potatoe. 

Potatoes ought always to be planted 
in rows, whether in fields or gardens, 
and there ought to be a distance of 
from twenty to thirty inches betwoou 
each row, so that the fibres, which nod-, 
rish the plants, may not be di^urb^4 
by the hoeing. > , 

In the choice of potatoes, for the pur- 
pose of planting, it is necessary to ftltepd, 
to the differences in the varieties 
spect to forwardness, their qualities ^ 
food for man or cattle, and the yariatiqd 
in their productiveness : for some po^?^ 
toes will thrive well in one soil but pqt, 
in another. Wehave known a soil in which . 
the black kidney would thriye well^, 
when the early white kidni^y was iotapy, 
unproductive* It is gjenerally recoixjr 
mended, that the sets or cuttings should 
be taken from such potatoes as are of 
the finest and most perfect of their 
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kinds ; and it may be also advantageous 
to take the seeds or sets from such va- 
rieties as have not been too long culti- 
vated ; as the continuing of the cultiva- 
tion of the same kind, on the same soil, 
for a length of time, lends, not only to 
injure the quality, but lessen the quan- 
tity of the produce. On the whole, 
although many experiments have been 
made to raise potatoes from the eye 
buds and shoots alone, and other eco- 
nomical praclicas, }et cuttings, with an 
eye to each, having a due proportion of 
pulpy matter surrounding them for the 
support of the plant, in the early stage 
of its growth, is the best method. The 
quantity of seed or sets per acre, in ge- 
neral necessary, is from twenty -five to 
thirty bushels, when dibbled at ten in- 
ches distant in every direction ; and 
from eight to twelve when every other 
furrow 18 planted at a foot from e<ich 
set ; and still less if at the distance 
which we have pointed out above, and 
which we believe to be the best method. 
When planted in drills, the dung should 
be laid at the bottom of the drill, and 
the sets placed upon it at about six in- 
ches distance. The plough is then to 
be run on both sides of each drill to 
throw the earth, which was raised out 
of it, upon the potatoes. The sets should 
not be planted more than four or five 
inches deep in the lighter soil, and in 
the heavier a still shallower depth is 
necessary. 

In tlie after culture, repeated hoe- 
ings will be indispensable, both for 
the nourishment and increase of the 
produce of the plant, and to destroy 
the weeds. 

VaHous opinions have been given re- 
lative to pulling off the blossoms of the 
pdiatoe, and cutting off some of the 
luxuriant stalks of the plant, but it 
seems to be decided that they prosper 
by being left entirely alone. We 
believe, however, that the juice of the 
pdtotoe apples, when ripe, may be use- 
fully converted into a vinous liquor, 
from which alcohol may be obtained. 
The stalk of the potatoe yields, on 
being dried and burnt, a considerable 
quantity of potash. 
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Potatoes are. liable to. be miuJi 
injured by the curl ; no tatiaiactoiy 
cause has, been yet assigned for ibii 
disease ; although it is probable that 
imperfect culture, too early ^ plaivtiag, 
cold, frost, and backward stKisons,. or 
other causes having a tendency to dimi- 
nish the vigour of the plants, may aou- 
der their leaves more suitable ior 
insects or other animalcula, andyn this 
way the disoHse may be produced. , NiO 
remedy appears to have been diseoteied 
for it ; the best is a frequent change<of 
seed, and that should be brought ffom 
a great distance ; besides which, it faayi 
he advisable to have this Itiud' of crop 
planted as little as possible on rmh 6 ldd 
or garden soils, which have beeikioog in 
a state of tillage ; these, of cOiir»e» 
abounding most in insects. ( , 

The produce of this crop varies, Troln 
five to eight or ten tons per.acre the 
average of the whole kingdom is stated 
at about six tons per acre. In Kent, it 
is said, that six hundred and forty. bush«- 
els per acre, have been occabioUally»ob» 
taiiied. But this is an extnmrdmary 
quantity. 

Potatoes are most commonly pre^ 
served in this country through the win- 
ter, in heaps in the o|M.i i air, formed 
in general by a hole being previoudy 
dug a foot or more below the surihceof 
the ground, into which the potatoes are 
thrown, and afterwards heaped up in 
the shape of a cone; they are then thickly 
covered with straw, and thatched oa 
the outside. VV^e consider this a vitry 
bad method : for it frequently happens, i 
that in a severe winter, large qnaaiitijee 
of potatoes, in such heaps, are tiotm, 
and consequently for the purposes, of 
food, destroyed, although starch may 
still be obtained from them# A much 
better method would be to build square 
or circular mud-wall houses, without 
either door or window, and the floorsof 
which should be raised one foot above 
the surrounding earth. The walls of 
such houses should be thick, not less 
than eighteen inches ; two feet would be 
better. Their height and diameter must 
of course be determined by tfic quan* 
tity of potatoes to be preserved; t^gtthe 
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fx^tatoes ought not to bit as high at the 
top tf the niraHsy by a foot at least 
Tnis Varaiiey should be filled with dry 
straw, closely trodden down, and a co- 
nitiht heap of straw and thatch should 
crown the whole, into which neither 
frost nor heat could readily, if at all, 
enter. 

In conclusion, on the culture of the 
otatoe, it inav, we believe, with safety 
e asserted, that this crop is most pro- 
per and advantageous as a preparation 
for wheat on the stiifer soils, and on the 
lighter for turnips, barley, &c. That 
although potatoes render the soil mel- 
loyr, they rob it of much fertility, and, 
of coarse, should not be often repeated. 

The uses of potatoes for fattening 
hogs, and feeding other animals, need 
not be insisted uf>on here. 

Of potatoes as human food, it will be, 
however, necessary to siiy a few words. 

According to Sir Humphry Davy, 
the qn&iltity of soluble or nutritive 
mutter in 1000 parts of the potatoe is 
from 200 to 260 , of which from 155 to 
200 parts are starch, from 15 to 20 
saccharine matter, and from 30 to 40 
gluten< This proportion is much 
lower than that of any of the grains or 
pulse^ but potatoes con tain considerably 
more water than any of tho!»e } and, de- 
ducting the extraordinary quantity of 
water, perhaps two-thirds of their 
weight, the nutritive properties of the 
potatoe, are not of mean estimation. If 
it be desired to retain all these, steam 
ofiers the best method for effecting it ; 
and if potatoes be used for bread, they 
ought most unquestionably, also, to be 
prepared by sleain. But for the vale- 
tudiuarian and dyspeptic, they should 
be hfnkd in water, the water extracting 
their saccharine matter^ on which their 
fermenting properties chiefly depend. 

Pata$Q4 kreaJL See Bebad. 

Pofatae ool. See Oat. 

PotetUiai cautery. See Caustics. 

POTTLE, a liquid measure, con- 
taining four pints. In London it de- 
notes a little tapering basket for straw- 
berries and other delicate fruits^ but of 
no precise dimensions. 

POULTICE, an external applica- 
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tioD, employed fef pfomoflitfg tbfj 
pu ration of tumours, or abating pafnfbl 
iufiummatton ; it is sometimes called 
cataplasm. ' 

A simple and common pmiltvce is 
made with bread and milk, to which 
a Small portion of olive*ofl Should be 
added to keep it supple. For a valuable 
poultice. See Abscess 3 see also Barm* 
and Mustard. Linseed meal makes 
also a useful poultice. 

POULTICES for Horses, and 
other Animals, are generally made 
with bran and linseed meal, thus: Pqur 
boiling water on fine bran or pollard, 
so as to make a very thin mass ; then 
btir in as much linseed meal or oatmeal 
as will bring it to a proper consistence : 
a little fresh hog’s lard should also be 
added. This poultice may serve as a 
basis, to which other articles may be 
added according to circumstances. Bqi 
a stimulating poultice is best made with 
the fiEces of malt liquor instead of 
water. 

POULTRY, domestic fowls. We 
have treated the various subjects of 
poultry under the heads of Bantam- 
Cock, Cock, Duck, Eggs, Goose, 
Guinea Hen, Hatching, Hen, In- 
cubation, Peacock, Pheasant, Tur- 
key, &c. &c. to which, therefore, we 
refer. 

Pounce, See Juniper. 

Pound, See AvoiRDUPOisE and 
Troy-weight. 

POUND, in commerce, till lately 
an imaginary coin of the value of twenty 
shillings. Gold sovereigns of this value 
have lately been coined, but are in very 
li:;iited circulation. See Gold. 

Powder. See Gunpowder. 

POWDERS, in mediciitie, those 
substances which are given in a ftsPfe djT 
fine pulverisation. 

Powder of aloes with cameHa ; T^ke 
of hepatic aloes, in powder, eight ounces* 
of caneila bark, in powder, one onnce 
and a half ; mix them. 

This is the Hiera Picra^ so wdl 
known to the public. Its dose Es a 
purgative, is from ten gfains^ to One 
scruple. 

Compound powder of Asarahacca : 



take pf^sarabacfNjj three pa rtB ; 

of i»aTj<^raui aii(! lavender 
fld^i?ers, ^feiichone part. Rub them' 
tog'ether into a powder. 

As a mtsdi'cifeal snufF, this fms been 
found ^occasioAalfy useful intootb-ach 
imd chronic opthalmia. See Asara- 
BJk'ccA. 

For eom/>pund powder of chalk. Sec 

CbAik. 

For coinpound powder of Trdgacanth. 
Seie Gum. 

For Dover $ powder* See Ii*K( a- 
CUANIlA. 

Pow^h of Attorney, See Letti.R 
OF Attorney. 

Pox, the Chicken.See Chicken Pox. 
Vow. See Cow-Pox. 

Small. See Small-Pox. 
Swine. See Chicken-Pox. 

PRECORDlAjiiiar.atomy, the fore- 
part of the region of the thorax, or chest. 

PRAISE, has been defined renown 
or commendation ^ but it also implies, 
in moraU, a state deserving commenda- 
tion^ and in this sense it is opposed to 
blarne^ See Blame. 

praise or commendation, when justly 
bestowed and restrained within its pro- 
per limits, is meritorious ; Und more es- 
pecially is it so, when it impels us to 
still further exertions in that career of 
moral justice which it is the duty of all 
to pursue. But that praise which in- 
flates us with an undue sense of our 
own individual importance, and which 
induces us to believe that our good ac- 
tions, are not necessary duties, but may 
be omitted or performed at our own 
wilt and pleasure, is vicious, and should 
neVer be bestowed. It is our duty to 
speak well, of jactions, the tendeicy of 
whi^cjjj is gyod, because such commenda- 
tion is motive to our tjirther ex- 
ertions j but, nevertheless, the, be^t of all 
^ W]? approbati^on of our own 

minds, See Ambition, Glory, Ho- 
nour^ and MEEit. 

PRASE, in mineralogy, a peculiar 
species of consisting of this 

substance, intimately intermixed with 
actinotite ; it is pf a leek-green colour, 
of a glistening lusire. 

pratincole, or Glareola, a ge- 
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nus of birde^^ccomurcbeuding, three spew 
cies, distiuguishea -by a strong straight 
bill, hook^ at the top ; gape of thu 
mouth large, as follow the austriuca^ 
or Austrian pratincole, above grey^ 
brown •, collar black 5 chin and throat 
white j breast and belly reddish grey. 
Five varieties : three inhabiting the 
heaths of Europe, near the bauks of 
rivers; tv^o found on the Coromandel 
c‘oast ; nine inches long 3 restless, 
niorous. The senegalensisp 
gal pratincu'e, is brown, belly reddish- 
white, with nluck spots; inhabits .Se- 
negal and $il>eria ; rather larger than 
the last. The navict, or Spotted pra- 
tincole, is brown, spotted with white; 
belly like the last ; inhabits Germany ; 
size of the first. 

Precedent. See Law. 

PRECIPITATE, in chemistry, and 
medicine, a powder obtained by the 
process of precipitation from some li- 
quid. For red and white precipitate, 
see Quicksilver. 

PREDISPOSITION, in medicine, 
that constitution, or state of the body, 
which disposes it to some disease. 

Amonga number ot individuals, equal- 
ly exposed to any cause of disease, we 
constantly find some affected, and 
others escaping. The circumstances 
on which exemption and aptitude de- 
pend, have been anxiously investiga- 
ted 5 but, although facts have been 
noted, the principal lies involved in tp- 
tal obscurity. It appears, however, 
that between those actions of our diffe- 
rent organs and of the same organ which 
frequently occur together, or in succesT* 
sion, a bond of union is formed by habit, 
as in the case of our ideas. Of any 
twp movements, therefore, if thp former 
tend, to introduce the aucceedit^ the se- 
cond epust take prace, unless pie- 
vented by spine , interposing fprep. 
Hence it is manifest that robustness of 
constitution, principally consists in the 
strength of connection between the 
several members of tiie series, and 
proneness to disease in the facility with 
which the series may be broken. Ou 
this principle, wc may understand why 
brutes are more robust than the human 
3 R 
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•pecies. Their actions of body ana 
mind are less diversified than ours^ and 
being, in consequence, more frequently 
repeated in the same order, they acquire 
greater force and union ; or as it has 
been termed strength of catenation^ 
Perhaps the remarkable exemption of 
negroes from the contagious fevers 
which affect so fatally white persons in 
the West Indies and America, may be 
attributed to a similar cause — the uni- 
formity of their lives. 

Persons who have enjoyed uniformly 
good health are said to be, and we be- 
fieve in general are, in greater danger 
when they become ill : the disturbance 
of their functions betrays the interven- 
tion of a powerful cause. 

The depressing passions, fear, grief, 
and anxiety, most powerfully contri- 
bute to the introduction of some diseas- 
es, particularly those of the contagious 
and debilitating kind ; and, therefore, the 
inculcation of courage and hope, can- 
not by persons attendant on the sick, as 
well for their own sakes, as for that of 
their patients, be too strongly enforced. 

Pregnant and puerperal women are 
amorg the persons most liable to be af- 
fected by the slighter causes of disease. 

In transition from climate to climate, 
it is obvious, that our habitual move- 
ments are thrown into great confusion. 
Ir this state of disordered action, there 
is often no power to protect the system. 
It has been also very generally observed, 
that contagious fevers are liable to 
make their attacks after intoxication, 
when the whole internal man is tumult. 

Much has been said of hereditary dis- 
eases, or hereditary predisposition to dis- 
ease, The existence of such diseases 
and predispositions have been by many 
considered very questionable. It is 
true, that it very frequently happens, 
the son has the gout, like the father ; 
but this may, with greater probability, 
Jbe traced to similar modes of living, 
than to hereditary disposition : for in 
numerous instances, where the modes of 
living are different, the son has not the 
diseases with which the father was afflict- 
ed. But, in other cases, facts are so 
strong as to induce us to believe that 
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some diseases are hereditary. Of tbese^ 
scrofula and insanity furnish instances. 

PREGNANCY, a state of the fe- 
male of the human subject, too well 
known to need description. 

Although this state is natural to all 
women, it is in general, in consequence 
no doubt chiefly of an erroneous me- 
thod of education, the source of many 
disagreeable sensations ; , and, some- 
times, the cause of diseases which are, 
however, rather troublesome than severe. 
It is now universally admitted, that 
those females who bear children enjoy, 
most commonly, more certain health, 
and are much less liable to dangerous 
diseases than those who are unmarried, 
or who are sterile. 

The chief symptoms which indicate 
the commencement of this state are a 
disposition to hysteric fits; and, especial- 
ly in delicate habits, a continual ten- 
dency to fever ; the palms of the hands 
are flushed, and there is sometimes a 
small degree of emaciation ; the face 
grows thinner, and there is an unusual 
irritability of temper ; there is also 
pain and tumefaction of the breasts ; the 
areola around the nipples becomes larg- 
er than usual ; nausea and sickness in 
the morning; and a suppression of the 
menstrual evacuations. As the gesta- 
tion proceeds, the female has frequently 
antipathies and longings relative to food, 
sometimes of the most extraordinary 
and strangest kind. No female, how- 
ever, can be in this state while she regu- 
larly menstruates. 

The diseases to which pregnant fe^ 
moles are chiefly liable, are sickness, 
vomiting, heartburn, costiveness, diar- 
rbesa, suppression of urine, and its con- 
sequences, and especially retro verted 
uterus, and abortion. 

The most common attendants on this 
state, such as sickness, heartburn, cos- 
tiveness, and diarrhoea, may be obviated 
or alleviated by prudent attention to diet 
and regimen ; in heartburn, magnesia is 
one of the best remedies ; and costive- 
ness may be occasionally removed by 
castor-oil ; for diarrhoea, perhaps, no- 
thing is superior to beef-tea. But mo- 
derate exercise in the open air is more 
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likely to abate any of these unpleasant 
symptoms, than any medicine whatever. 

The retroversion, or bearing down of 
the uterus, is one of the most trouble- 
some complaints to which a pregnant 
woman is liable# The only period, 
however, in which it can happen, 
lasts but four weeks, and that is be- 
tween the end of the third month, and 
the end of the fourth month. The sup- 
pression of urine is the principal thing to 
be attended to in this complaint^ and 
that must be drawn off by the catheter. 
In such case, a medical attendant 
should be consulted ; but as it will be 
necessary to pass the catheter afterwards 
twice a day till the uterus rights itself, it 
is sometimes advisable to attempt the 
reducing of it ; which is done by the 
patient placing herself on her hands 
and knees, and tlie two fingers of one 
hand should he passed into the vogina, 
and a finger of the other into the rectum, 
by which means it is sometimes possible 
to succeed. When it is left to time, the 
uterus is sure to recover its proper situ- 
ation ; for which reason it is preferable 
to leave it. In any reduction of this 
kind the bladder should always be pre- 
viously emptied, and no force must be 
used. 

For the mode of treating abortion, see 
Abortion, 

l^iie state of the pregnant female has 
in all ages, and in most countries, been 
considered as one demanding attention 
and resfiect. It is one, also, in which a 
variety of little attentions and kindnesses 
from thehusband is peculiarly necessary, 
and which cannot fail to sooth the anx- 
iety inseparable from such a state. But 
the female herself should never forget, 
that it is a state arising from perfectly 
natural causes, and that, with only 
common care, she has no reason whatevei 
for alarm or uneasiness. See Parturi- 
tion, 

PREHENSILE, or Prensile, in 
zoology, a term applied to the tails of 
animals when they have the power of 
coiling them round other substances, 
and suspending their bodies by them. 

PREJUDICE, a judgment formed 
before hand without examination. It is 
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a weakness or imperfection from which 
no human mind can be wholly free. 
Some are indeed much more so than 
others j but there is no one who does 
not occasionally act upon principles, the 
propriety of which he never investiga- 
ted ; or few who do not hold some spe- 
culative opinions, into the truth of which 
they never seriously inquired. Oiir pa- 
rents, our nurses, our instructors, deter- 
mine a multitude of our sentiments | 
our friends, our neighbours, the customs 
of the country where we dwell, the esta- 
blished opinions of mankind, form our 
belief 3 the great, the pious, the learned, 
and the ancient} theking, the priest, and 
the philosopher, are characters of mighty 
efficacy to persuade us to regulate 
our conduct by their practice, and to re- 
ceive as truth, whatever they may dictate. 
In a word, we are emphatically, and al- 
ways the Children OF THE Circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded, 
and more especially by those with 
which we are surrounded in our earlier 
years. This being the fact as to the 
method by which our prejudices and 
our opinions are obtain^, how cauti- 
ous, forbearing, and charitable ought we 
not to be when judging of the opinions, 
motives, and conduct of others ; and how 
careful ought we to be perpetually to 
suspect our own. The multudinous 
opinions and discordances in the world 
emphatically impress upon us the ne- 
cessity of such caution. This caution, 
we are, however, sorry to observe, is too 
frequently neglected, and hence arise a 
variety of animosities amongst mankind, 
which the exercise of a little philosophi- 
cal candour would most effectually re- 
move. See Circumstances, Diffe- 
rence OF Opinion, Doubt, Error, 
Evidence, &c. 

Presbyopia. See Sight. 

Prescription. See Materia Medi- 
CA, and Phvsician. 

Presence of Mind. See Accidents. 

PRESENTMENT, in law, is an 
instrument presented to the court by a 
grand jury," stating certain matters or 
things from their own knowledge or 
obsei valion, without any bill of indict- 
ment being laid before them, at the suit 
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of the king ; as the presentment of a 
nuisance, a libel, and the like } upon 
which the officer of the court must after- 
wards frame an indictment, before the 
party presented can be put to answer it* 

PRESS, in the mechanic arts, a ma- 
machine made of iron or wood, serving 
to squeeze or compress any body very 
close. Presses ure of various kinds, di- 
mensions, and uses. It seems, however, 
pretty generally agreed, that presses 
with iron screws are, upon the whole, 
preferable to wooden ones. 

THE PRESS, implies, in a figura- 
tive sense, that engine which has 
wrought, and is working such a revolu- 
tion in the mind, manners, morals, and 
knowledge of mankind ^ or, in other 
words, books, newspapers, and other 
printed vehicles of information. See 
Printing, 

PRICE, an equivalent paid for any 
thing. The increa‘‘e in the prices of 
the necessaries of life has been long a 
subject of complaint, and is, we fear, 
likely to continue to be so ; yet the 
great inequality of the present prices, 
with those of former times, becomes 
very much diminished, if the relative 
proportion of the prices of labour, &c. 
betaken into the account. We can- 
not go much into detail, but it may be 
amusing to state the price of a bushel 
of wheat at different periods of our 
history. In the year 1050, a bushel of 
wheat sold for ; in 1 150, for 4Jd. ; 
1250, for ls.7id. j in 1350, Is. lOJd. ; 
in 1450, Is. 5d. ; in 1550, Is. lOfd. ; 
in lOOO, 4s.ad. • in 1625, 4s. lid. ; in 
1650, 58, fid. 5 in 1675, 4s. fid. ; in 
1700, 4s. 9ld. 5 in 1720, 4s. 4id. ; in 
1740, 3s. 8d. 3 in 1760, 38. 9|d. • in 
1780, 4s. 5id. 5 in 1795, Ts. lOd. Since 
this period, the fluctuation in the 
price of wheat, as well as other com- 
modities, has been exceedingly great. 
In 1800, wheat was as high as 18 or 
20 shillings a bqshel 3 iu 1810, it was 
about 15s. and at the present time, 
1820, it is about lOs. per bushel. But in 
some of the intermediate years between 
1800 and the present period, ithasbeen 
as low as 7 or 6 shillings per bushel. 
l^RICKINO. In shoeing a horse* 
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the nail is sometimes driven in a ivirong 
direction, and the sensible parts are 
wounded ; this is called pricking* 
Whenever a horse becomes lame witn- 
out any apparent cause, soon after being 
shoedj we may suspect that he is pricke£ 

When a horse has been pricked^ the 
shoe should be immediately taken off, 
the offensive matter, if any, let out, the 
wound be dressed with tincture of royffh, 
or green basil icon, and the horse be suf- 
fered to stand in the stable without his 
shoe. This method, pursued for a few 
days, will usually effect a cure. 

Prkkly-pear* See Cactus. 
Prick-timber, See Spin dle-tree. 

Prick-wood. See Cornel. 

PRIDE, inordinate and unreason- 
able self esteem. Pride is one of the 
most dangerous states of mind ; it is ex- 
emplified in a thousand ways; and such 
18 the predominance of self, too often 
pervades our thoughts and actions with- 
out our being aware even of its very ex- 
istence. But whoever will candidly 
examine his own mind, and the imper- 
fections which he finds inseparable from 
his nature, must confess, with a deep 
sense of humility, that pride is an in- 
truder, and that our utmost efforts 
are required for the expulsion of such 
an improper inmate, and for the 
counteraction of that conduct which 
arises from the promptings of this busy 
personage. 

Arrogance, vanity, and presumption, 
are children of the same family, and ve- 
ry injurious to the moral well-being of 
man. The best remedy for all these is 
a just sense and an active performance 
of our duties^ in whatever class of soci- 
ety we may be placed. 

Pride, the fish. See Lamprey. 

PRlMiE V liE, in anatomy, the first 
passages : the stomach, and the intes- 
tines. 

PRIMROSE, or Primula, a genus 
of plants comprehending nineteen spe- 
cies, natives of Europe ; four of them 
of our own country. The following are 
the chief. 

The Vulgaris, or Common primrose ; 
the flower, when wild, of a pale briiu- 
stone hue ; a variety purple* The va- 
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rieties produced by cukivation are com. 
luon yellow -» flowered j white ; paper- 
white; red; double-yellow j double- 
white; double-red ;double-piuk j dou- 
ble-crimson* Found wild in most parts 
of Europe, 

The Elatvor^ Oxlip, or great cowslip, 
has the border of the corol flat, which 
distinguishes it' from the cowslip. Many 
varieties : purple, red, golden, orange, 
with different shades of each. 

The Fm>, Common cowslip, or pai- 
gle, has the border of the corol con- 
cave, The varieties are, the Common 
single yellow cowslip; double yellow 
cowslip ; scarlet cowslip j hose, and 
hose cowslip. The flowers have a mo- 
derately strong and pleasant smell, and 
a somewhat roughish bitter taste. Vi- 
nous liquors impregnated with their 
flowe^rs, by maceration or fermentation, 
and strong infusions of them drunk as 
tea, are esteemed corroborant and ano- 
dyne. An infusion of three pounds of 
the fresh flowers in five pints of boiling 
water is made rn the shops, with sugar, 
into a syrup of a tine yellow colour, 
and agreeably impregnated with the 
flavour of the cowslip. 

Polyanthus Fs are all varieties of 
one or the other of the above-mentioned 
sjiecies. They have been so much im- 
proved during the last century, as al- 
most to equal the auricula j in some 
parts of England they are so much es- 
teemed, as to sell for a guinea a root. 
The several kinds may be propagated 
by sowing the seeds obtained from 
such as have upright large stems, pro- 
ducing many flowers upon a stalk, 
which are large, beautifully striped, 
and not pin-eyed. No common kinds 
of the species should be suffered to 
flower near them. The seeds should 
besoTnin boxes filled with light earth, 
in December ; care must be taken not 
to bury the seeds too deep. In May, 
the plants may be transplanted into a 
shady border. See also below. 

The Farinosa^ or Bird’s-eye primrose, 
has the border of the enrol flat ; leaves 
mealy underneath ; sometimes found a 
foot and a half in height. 

I'he Longifolia^ or Long- leaved 
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bird’»-eye primrose, has serrate gla- 
brous leaves j umbel nodding | corol 
with a very long tube ; a native of the 
Alps. 

The CortusoideSi or Cortusa-leaved 
primrose, has wrinkled lobed leaves ; 
the scape many flowered : a native of 
Siberia. 

The Marginata^ or Silver -edged 
primrose, has the leaves obovate, tooth- 
serrate, edged with white ; a native of 
Switzerland. 

The Auricula^ Auricnln, or bear’s 
car, has the leaves serrate, glabrous, 
obovate, succulent, with mealy edges | 
flowers varying in colour ; most com- 
monly yellow or red j sometimes pur- 
ple and variegated ; or with an eye pow- 
dered with meal ; scape maiiy-flowered, 
about as long as the leaves ; a native of 
Switzerland and Austria ; flowers in 
April and May. 

All these species are so easily raised 
by parting the roots, that it is seldom 
worth while to raise them from seeds. 
The double kinds, however, can only 
be increased without failure, in this 
way. If we want original sorts, we 
must have recourse to sowing, which 
should be done in the spring, in boxes 
or large pots, filled with light rich 
mould. About the end of August, 
let the plants be transplanted in rows 
six inches asunder, in a border of light 
rich earth, exposed to the east. The 
roots should be constantly removed and 
parted every year, and the earth of the 
border changed. 

PRIMROSE, the Tree, or CEno- 
therOf a genus of plants comprehend- 
ing fifteen species, almost all of them 
natives of North or South America. 
I'he following are chiefly cultivated : 
The biennis y or Broad -leaved- tree prim- 
rose, has ovate lanceolate leaves, and 
bright yellow flowers; opening usually 
between six and seven in the evening, 
hence this plant is sometimes called the 
night prirr« lose. The uppermost flow- 
eis appe ar first in June, the stalk still 
advancing in height : there is a con- 
stant suci es‘«ion of flowers till late ki 
the autumn. The longijloray or Long- 
flowered-tree-primrosc j the moliissima. 
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or Soft-tree-primroee ; ihtfruitcosa^ or 
Shrubby-tree-primrose 5 and the pu* 
mita, or Dwarf-tree-prinirosc. All 
the^e plants are hardy, and with a lii^ 
tie care will thrive in any soil or situa- 
tion in our own country. 

Princess feather. See Love-Lies- 
Bleeding. 

PRINCE’S METAL, a mixture of 
copper and zinc. 

PRINCE’S WOOD, or Spanish 
Elm, is the produce of the Hamelia 
ventricosa^ a tree growing in the West 
Indies and South America. It is of a 
line soft grain, and used by cabinet 
makers, 

PRINTING, the art of making an 
impression upon one body, by pressing 
it upon another. This art in some way 
or another, lias been known in all ages. 
It has been done upon wax, upon plas- 
ter, upon iron by the ancients ; it has 
been done with wooden blocks upon 
cotton and silk by the Indians. It is 
now divided into four distinct branches. 
Common, or letter-press printing ; rol- 
ling-press printing ; calico printing j 
and stereotype printing— we can only 
notice here the first and last of 
these. Without entering into any mi- 
nute particulars, it may oe stated that 
Laurence Coster, a German, in- 
vented the art of letter-press printing ; 
but that Faust, SrnoEFFER, and Got- 
ten berg brought it to greater perfec- 
tion, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The first book which was 
printed in England, is said to have 
been Rufinus on the Creed, printed at 
Oxford, in 1468. From its connexion 
with learning, and its influence on the 
Kuman character, it is certainly the 
most important invention ever offered 
to the world. 

The workmen employed in printing 
are compositors, who range and dispose 
the letters into words, lines, pages, &c. 
according to the copy delivered by the 
author ; and the pressmen, who apply 
ink upon the same, and take off the 
impression. 

The letters, usually called types, are 
made of a mixed metal ; (see Type) 
and are disposed in cases with separate 
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divisions, called boxes, for the different 
letters. There are two cases containing 
the types, called the upper and lower 
case: the upper contains the capitals, 
small capitals, accenwed letters, figures, 
and the marks of reference ; the lower, 
the small letters, the double letters, the 
stops, and the spaces which go between 
the words, and fill up short lines. A 
pair of cases for Roman types, and ano- 
ther for Italic, are usually placed on 
each side the frame. All this appara- 
tus stands slofiing, so that every part is 
within the reach of the compositor. 

The compositor, from the copy be- 
fore him, collects the different letters, 
&c. and places them in a composing 
stick, which, when full, he empties into 
a frame of wood, called a galley, and 
thus pioceeds till a complete page is 
fonned, when he ties it up with a cord, 
or packthread, and setting it by, pro- 
ceeds till the number of pages contain- 
ed in a slieet is composed j he then car- 
ries them to the imposing-stone, there 
to be ranged in a frame called a chase ; 
this is termed imposing. 

To dress the chase is to range and 
fix the pages, leaving the proper mar- 
gin between them. This being done, 
the work is called a form : two forms 
are required for a sheet, and the dis- 
tances between the pages must be so ac- 
curate, that the impression on one page 
shall fall exactly on the back pages of 
the other, this is called register. 

As mistakes will occur, a sheet called 
a proof, is printed off, and given to the 
corrector of the press, who examines it 
while a boy reads the copy to him. 
When the errors are corrected, another 
proof is taken, and sent to the author, 
who, if he wishes to see another proof 
after his corrections are made, writes 
upon it revise. 

When all the corrections are made, 
the form is committed to the press- 
men, whose business it is to work off 
the form thus prepared and corrected ; 
for this purpose, paper, ink, balls, find 
a press are required. To prepare the 
paper for use, it is first wetted, by dip- 
ping several sheets together in water ; 
these are afterwards laid in a heap, one 
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on another : and to make them take the 
water equally well, they are all pressed 
down close with a weight at top. For 
the composition of the ink see Ink. 
The balls are a kind of wooden funnels, 
with handles, the cavities of which are 
filled with wool, and this is covered with 
undressed sheep skins, made extremely 
soft and pliable. The pressman takes 
one of these in each hand, and having 
applied one of them to the ink-block, 
worksthem togethertill theink isequally 
distributed, and then he blackens the 
form, which is [)laced on the press, by 
beating the face of the letters with the 
balls. Lately, however, a great im- 
provement upon this mode of blackiivg 
the letters* has been made by using cy- 
linders instead of balls, which black the 
whole form by being rolled simply over 
it once. 

The form being laid on the stone and 
inked, the pressman takes a sheet of 
paper from the heap and spreads it 
straight oi. a frame called the tympan, 
which confines a fold of blanket or wool- 
len cloth between two sheets of parch- 
ment ; to the tympan is added a thin 
frame of iron called a frisket, which is 
covered with paper cut in the necessary 
places, that the sheet may receive the 
ink without injuring the margins. To 
regulate the margins, a sheet of paper is 
fastened on the tympan, and on each 
side is fixed an iron point, which makes 
holes in the sheet, ai.d the points are 
placed in the same holes when the im- 
pression is to be made on the other side. 
The carriage containing the stone, form, 
paper, &c. is now, by turning a handle, 
rolled under a screw, which, with two 
pulls of the handle, makes the impres- 
sion ; it is then rolled out again and 
the paper taken off and laid on one 
side. The form is then again inked, 
and another sheet laid on as before 3 
this is of course continued till as many 
sheets are printed as are wanted. After 
one side of all the sheets are printed, 
another containing the pages for the 
other side is laid upon the press stone 
and printed olf in the same manner. 
When the printing is completed^ the 
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letters, &c. are distributed in their seve- 
ral cases. 

This is the usual method in which 
printing has been executed for a long 
period, but, besides various improve- 
ments of a minor kind, and the per- 
forming of the operations of the print- 
ing press by the assistance of the steam- 
engine, Stereotype printing has, for 
standard works, during the last fifteen 
years, been a good deal used . We have not 
room to give a history of this curious pro- 
cess j but it appears that it wasattempt- 
ed in the middle of the last century, and 
met with so much opposition from the 
trade, that it was discountenanced. 

The mode of stereotype printing is 
this : first to set up a page in tlie usual 
way, and when it is rendered perfectly 
correct, a cast of plaster of* Paiis, pre- 
pared from that which is found in Not- 
tinghamshire, and said to he the best, 
is to be taken from it j in this cast the 
metal for the stereotype is to be poured. 
Each page is cast separate 5 and if made 
in the first instance correct, it cannot 
by any possibility, except wear or frac- 
ture, become incorrect 5 nor, of course, 
can any of the letters be displaced, as 
thewholepage consists of one solid piece 
of metal. 

Various improved printing presses 
Iiave been invented, among which, whjit 
is called the Stanhope and RntJwen^s 
press, may be mentioned. The last of 
the kind is by Mr. Daniel Tread- 
well, for which he has a patent, 
and in which there is great sim- 
plicity and originality. Its operations 
are conducted with more facility than 
any other which we have seen, and as 
the rolling of the table and the hori- 
zontal movement of the bar are dispensed 
with, the labour is considerably abridged. 
A particular account, with 9 drawing 
of this patent, will be found in the 
London Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
for September, 1820 . 

PRISM, a piece of glass, in form of 
a triangular prism, much used in ex- 
periments concerning the nature of 
light and colours. See Colour. 

PRISON, a jail or place of confine- 
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menlt. Prisons are employed in this 
conatiy for different purposes. Some- 
times as places of safe custody for per- 
sons accused of some crime; sometimes 
as placed of punishment ; and some- 
times as places of confinement for per- 
sons who cannot pay their creditors 
those debts to which they are entitled 
by the law. In all tliese cases, imprison- 
ment is fraught with important conse- 
quences to society, and therefore should 
never be had recourse to, unless some 
imperious necessity requires it. 

That the general mode of imprison- 
ment adopted in this country is exceed- 
ingly injurious to the habits and morals 
of those who are usually the inmates of 
our prisons, admits of no question. 
Many patriotic and benevolent persons, 
amongst whom the celebraied John 
Howard of the last age, arid of the pre- 
sent, Messrs. Neale, Gurney, Ben- 
THAM, Buxton, and Mrs. Fry, may 
be mentioned, have been zealous in their 
endeavours to effect an alteration in 
these places of abode for the wretched, 
the ignorant, and the criminal ; but 
although somealteration has been made, 
yet no efficient arrangements have been 
directed by authority, so as to prevent 
a return to a bad system- 

Whatever may be said by those who 
are in thecontnnml and immediate con- 
templation of crime and its frightful 
effects, it does not appear that coercion 
itself, much less the infliction of pain 
in the shape of punishment, unless it 
be accompanied with benevolent and 
moral superintendence, makes any per- 
manently good impression upon the 
human character : some, and those a 
few, are occasionally deterred by the 
fear of imprisonment or other punish- 
ment; but we find by far the greater 
number are again and again subjected 
to such processes, not only without 
melioration, but, on the contrary, the 
more often they are imprisoned and pu- 
nished, the more demoralized and base 
they become. Surely this fact teaches 
important lesson ! 

^*What then it will be said, are the 
vBRnfis wf society to range at large, so 


as to make it unsafe for the unoffeijd- 
ing part of the community to be abroad ? 
We answer, certainly not. What we 
are desirous of enforcing is, another and 
a better system of moral discipline for 
our prisons, one that shall have in view 
the alteration of the habits and manners 
of the criminal rather than his punish^ 
ment ; whereas, according to our pre- 
sent system, punishment, or an inflic- 
tion of mental and bodily pain, appears 
to be the chief object of our penal laws, 
and of the executors of those laws ; 
but the infliction of pain, unless some 
good can be effected by it, is positive 
wrong, and originates from the basest of 
all principles, revenge. 

The cure of moral, must be effected 
upon the same principles- os bodily dis- 
ease : our chief object is the removal of 
the disease, and in so doing, as little 
pain as possible should be given in both 
cases. In the cure of both, also, kind- 
ness, soothing, and benevolence, are 
great and powerful assistants. In moral 
disease, more especially, have these 
great, important, and beneficial effects. 
We allude in these observations to the 
imprisonment and punishment of those 
persons usually denominated criminals, 
but there is another class of persons, 
concerning whom we are desirous of 
buying a few words. 

Imprisonment for debt has been so 
long practised in this country, that we 
have almost ceased to consider it in 
any other light than as a thing of course. 
In most other imprisonments, of the 
directly criminal kind at least, the per- 
son who is imprisoned is tried by a jury 
of indifferent persona, and, therefore, 
however he may be punished, his case 
has at least been inquired into, and 
proof adduced that he has offended 
against the law. But in the debtor’s 
case, he is deprived of his liberty by 
the sole act of one individual creditor, 
without any other process than au affi- 
davit that he owes to such creditor the 
sum of fifteen pounds. And, till lately, 
the debtor, without payment of tlie 
debt, was liable to impriKoument as io^^g 
as his creditor ciiose, even for life. 
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The inflicfion of such puniftboient is 
Bot on the opinion of a disinterested 
judge, but i^ referred to the arbitrary 
discretion of a private, and sometimes, 
no doubt, irritated individual. He who 
foitnally is, and substantially ought to 
be, the judge, is in reality no more than 
ministerial, a mere executive instrument 
of a private man, who is at once judge 
and party. Every idea of judicial or- 
der is by such process subverted. If 
insolvency be no crime, why should it 
be punished with arbitrary im prison- 
merit ; and if it be a crime, why should 
it be delivered into private hands to par- 
don without dkcretion, or to punish 
without measure ? We are aware that 
credit must be preserved ; but equity 
must be preserved also ; and it is impos- 
sible that anything vsliould be necessary 
to commerce which is inconsistent with 
justice. 

The legislature has been for some 
time laudably engaged in effectuating 
some alteration in the laws relative to 
imprisonment for debt ; but whilst bene- 
volence and sound legislation on the 
one hand, would render such imprison- 
ment shorter and more tolerable, there 
appears to be some contending interests, 
prompted, we fear, by vindictiveness, 
which may, but we hope will not, ren- 
der the efforts of those better spirits ul- 
timately abortive. See Debt and Pu- 
nishment. See also Ziujrtott on Pmon 
discipline^ and Gumey'^s notes on 
Prisons. 

PRIVET or Ligustrum, a genus of 
shrubs, consisting of three species, na- 
tives of most parts of Europe and Japan. 
The vuif^arSt or Cotnmon privet, is a 
shrub, about six feet in height, braiich- 
the bark of a greenish ash colour, 
irregularly sprinkled with numerous 
promineut points j branches opposite, 
young (uies flexible and purplish, leaves 
opposite, smooth Otu both sides ; flowers 
white, but stion changing to a reddish 
brown ; seed a amall black berry. It 
retiHfis its leaves in part through mild 
wiiU€M!s. It. ia easily propagated by 
seeds, layers, or cuttings; it is esteemed 
t>rnamcntal for hedges, but is of no im- 
portance in ether respects, although the 
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finer branches are occasionally used for 
fine baskets, and other wicker work, on 
account of their great flexibility. 

Privets the Mock, See Phil lyre a. 

PROBANG, a long, flexible piece 
of whalebone, having sponge fixed to 
the end 5 it is used to force down into 
the stomach substances which happen 
to stick in the oesophagus. See Blown. 

Probate, See Executor, 

PROBE, in surgery, an instrument 
made of silver or other metal, of a long 
and slender form ; it is used to examine 
the depth of wounds, &c. 

PROLAPSUS, a falling down. See 
Falling down. 

PRONUNCIATION, in grammar, 
the manner of articulating or bounding 
the words of a language. Every person 
ought to endeavour to acquire a proper 
pronunciation: it gives strength and 
effect to whatever we wish to convey to 
another by means of speech, and there- 
fore is not to be neglected. The best 
book as a sort of standard for the pro- 
nunciation of our language, is the Dic- 
tionary of the late Mr. JoiiN Walker, 
winch we advise theyoung in particular 
most sedulously to consult. 

PROOF SPIRIT, ill pharmacy and 
medicine, a mixture of alcohol, or 
spirit of wine and water, consisting of 
fifty-five parts of spirit, and forty-five 
parts of water. The specific gravity of 
proof spirit is 930, water being 1000. 
Proof spirit is used for a variety of tinc- 
tures. See Gentian, Jalap, Peru- 
vian Bark, &c. 

Property, See Individual Pro- 

PERTY. 

PROPORTION, Definite, in 
chemistry, a term applied to those pro- 
portions, or parts of bodies, which com- 
bine under certain circumstances in the 
same way and in the same quantities. 
Thus nitrate of potash, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in all situations, con- 
sists of 54 parts of nitric acid, and 46 
of potubh, per cent. Common salt of 
46 of muriatic acid, and 54 of soda j 
no matter whether the salt be taken 
from the sea, from a spring, or artifi- 
cially made. Carbonate of lime is al- 
ways found to coiisisl of 43.2 of carbo- 
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nlc «cid, and 66,8 of lime. Sulphate 
of bar 3 ^tes of 34,5 of sulphuric acid, 
and 65,5 of barytes, and so on in an in- 
finity of other compounds. The more 
rigorously this law has been examined, 
the more conspicuous and decided have 
become the proofs of its reality. See 
Chemical Affinity. 

Proposition* See Logic. 

PROSPERITY, good fortune. A 
state of prosperity, or at least ease in 
worldly circumstances, is continually 
sought after by all mankind ; but how 
few comparatively obtain the desired 
eminence^ and, when obtained, how few 
of those who have obtained it, possess 
that, for which they have been so anxi- 
ously panting and toiling — happiness. 
This truth, for truth it is, ought to 
teach ns the duty of moderation in all 
our expectations ; that happiness con- 
sists not in repose but in activity ; and 
tliat long-continued pleasures pall at 
length, and pass into the limits of pain. 
Prosperity is, therefore, frequently ini- 
mical, not only to our own happiness, 
but to the happiness of those around us ; 
it induces indolence, and frequently 
begets disease j whereas adversity, or at 
least a moderate portion of it, stimu- 
lates us to action, gives us true views 
of human nature, and softens and hu- 
manizes the feelings. See Riches. 

PROSTATK GLAND, in anato- 
my, a very large, heart-like, firm gland, 
situated between the neck of the urina- 
ry bladder, and the bulbous part of the 
urethra. It secretes the lacteal fluid, 
which is emitted into the urethra by ten 
or twelve ducts. This gland is liable 
to inflammation and its consequences. 

Prune* See Plum. 

jPrmic//a,5a/.SeeNiTRATEOFPoTASH. 

PRUNING, in gardening, the ope- 
ration of lopping, from wall and other 
fruit-trees, their superfluous branches, 
SO that they may produce the greatest 
quantity of fruit, and at the same time 
be preserved in the most healthy state. 

Of this operation it has been said 
that gentlemen prune too little, and 
gardeners too much ; these extremes 
are therefore to be avoided. 

Every ofie ^bo has wall and other 
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fruit-trees, caunot keep a protessed gar- 
dener ; nor is every one who calls him- 
self so, qualified to prune. It is advU 
sable, therefore, to learn the art : pru- 
ning is a pleasing occupation, and one 
which no gentleman should despise. 

If a tree is young, and newly planted, 
the first thing is to head and keep it 
down, by cutting off, if it be a necta- 
rine, peach, or apricot, all the shoots, 
and the stem itself, down to a few eyes, 
in order that the lower part of the wall 
may be furnished with new and strong 
wood. Make the cut sloping, and be- 
hind the tree, taking care, by placing 
the foot on the root, and the left hand on 
the stem, not to disturb the tree by the 
pull of the knife. Plaster the part with 
a bit of cow-dung, clay, or stiff earth. 

If, towards the end of May, there 
should be wanting shoots, on either side 
of the tree, the shoot, or shoots which 
are there, should be cut or pinched 
down to two or three eyes, and before 
ihe summer is over more shoots will be 
put out. This work of shortening the 
young shoots, may be done any time 
before midsummer ; and all ill-placed 
or superfluous shoots should be rubbed 
off as soon as they appear. 

As the latent shoots grow, let them 
be timely nailed to the wall, close, 
straight, and equi-distant, but use no 
force. Lay in as many good moderate- 
sized shoots as may be, throughout the 
summer,for choice at winter pruning, yet 
do not crowd the tree j as the shoots pro- 
ceed in length, continue to nail them to 
the wal l,but avoid using too many shreds. 
Each side of the tree should be kept 
as equal as can be in wood, and the 
shoots should incline downwards, in or- 
der to fill the lower part of the wall, 
and to check the too free motion of the 
sap, to which all wall-trees, from the 
continual cutting, and warm situation, 
are liable. All the branches should 
have a horizontal tendency, although 
the upper cannot have it so much as 
the lower. As the upright branches in 
the middle are injurious to the horizon- 
tal ones, the pruner must be content to 
have some of the wall over the middle 
of a tree unoccupied ; or at least should 
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ButFer none but weak, or very moderate 
shoots, to find a place there. Though 
crossing of branches is against rule, yet 
cases may happen where even this 
awkwardness may be permitted ; the 
object is fruit, and to obtain this end, 
form must sometimes give way. 

All fore-right and back shoots, and 
other useless wood, should be displaced 
in time. It is a very expeditious me- 
thod to displace superfluous young 
shoots, by pushing or breaking them 
off; when they get woody, the knife 
must be used } but a young tree should 
be suffered to grow a little wild to ex- 
haust the sap. In displacing buds, 
however, some fruit-spurs are sometimes 
lost, so that it is a rule with some prii- 
ners, to wait till spurs can be distin- 
guished from shoots, and then to use 
the knife. 

In regulating a tree at any time, be- 
gin at the bottom and middle, and work 
the way orderly upward and outward* 
Mever shorten in summer, except a for- 
ward shoot, when wood may be wanting 
as above-mentioned ; but when the tree 
is too thick, cut clean out what may be 
spared. None of the shoots produced 
after Midsummer should be nailed in, 
except when wood is wanting ; they 
never bear fruit. 

The health of fruit-trees is greatly 
promoted by observing the directions 
already given concerning their form ; 
but care must be also taken that the 
shoots and branches are not injured by 
nailing, either by the hauiiner’s bruising 
a shoot, by the nail itself, or by the 
tightness and number of the shreds. A 
slip of the knife may aUo wound and 
materially injure a tree : the point of it 
should be kept sharp, and the cut 
should be sloping behind the eye, nei- 
ther so near as to injure it, nor so wide 
as to leave a stub. The bending of a 
branch much is a violence tube avoided; 
luxuriant wood must also be attended 
to and got rid of ; but sometimes luxu- 
riant shoots may be retained for the 
reasons mentioned above. 

All diseased, injured, very weak, or 
worn out branches, as they occur, must 
be cut out 3 but if a tree is geuerally 
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diseased, some caution must be used, 
not to cut out too much at once, if 
there be any hope of restoring it. A 
very old or a viry young tree, which 
does not thrive, may, however, be cut a 
great deal. 

Young trees are very apt to decline 
and sometimes die, if suffered to over- 
bear themselves the first year or two of 
fruiting. The leinedy is obvious, and 
should be resolutely applied. 

A weak tree is helped much by train- 
ing it more erect than usual ; such a 
tree should be kept thin of branches, 
and always pruned early in autumn. 

Old decaying trees should be lessened 
a little every year, and constantly 
watched, to observe where young and 
strong shoots are putting out below, in 
order to cut down to them ; and though 
the time for doing this is usually au- 
tumn or winter, yet it may be best done 
in summer, observing to put some 
grafting clay or cow-dung to the part 
to prevent gumming, which summer 
pruning is apt to occasion. 

All wall-trees should be kept clean 
from moss, cobwebs, and other filth ; 
attend to insects, snails, caterpillars, 
and flies. The best remedy for all 
insects, flies, &c. is powdered quick 
lime thrown over the leaves ; the 
great objection to it is its unsightliness. 
Any bark that is decayed by cracks, 
&c. must be cleared out to the quick, 
either by rubbing or the knife ; after- 
wards wipe the part clean with sponge 
and soap. 

When you have an unthrifty tree, 
attention to the soil may improve it. 
The roots may be h*id carefully quite 
bare, and examined in order to cut off’ 
decayed or cankered parts, and to apply 
immediately to them some fine and 
good fresh earth, with a little thoroughly 
rotten dung in it, and a s[)rinkling of 
soot or wood-ashes. Hogs’ dung applied 
fresh, is said to have a peculiar efficacy 
in recovering weak trees, and fresh cow- 
dung or horse-dung may be presumed 
also equally efficacious, if the doctrine 
of Sir Humphry Davy, relative to 
manure, be correct. If the soil ts a 
strong one, a comt>ost of fowls or sheep’s 
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diio^ lifne^ with any fresh light oarlh» 
(one part of each of the former and three 
of the latter, mixed with the soil that is 
takien off,) will be a proper manure, to 
whieh a little sharp sand may be added. 
AH these applications should be made 
latie in autumn, or early in the spring. 

* The constitution of a tree is some* 
tknes naturally barren : in such case it 
should be taken up ^ but sometimes a 
tree of this kind, when remored to ano- 
ther soil, and pruned greatly down, 
does well. A soil too rich in dung, 
sometimes occasions trees to be blight- 
ed : the remedy is sharp sand. 

In order to health and strength, a tree 
must not be kept too full during the 
summer; a crowded tree cannot be 
healthy ; the blossom buds of a tree 
being always formed the year before, 
they w ill be few and weak in a thicket 
of leaves, but, in order to avoid an over 
fulness^ great amputations in the sum- 
mer should not be made. 

Inclearing a treeof wood, care should 
l>e taken not to cut off the leading shoot 
of a branch. All shoots after midsum- 
mer should be displaced as they arise, 
except when wanted to fill up a vacancy. 

Watering wall-trees with an engine 
smartly on a summer’s evening is condu- 
cive to their health, and frees them from 
insects. 

The fruitfulness of wall-trees is, of 
course, the chief coiisitleratimi 3 besides 
what has been said above, the principal 
step to this end is the shortening of the 
shoots, which occasions tliejii to throw 
Dili below the cut for futuie use ; and 
it also prevents the exttnision of a tree, 
whieh, without shortening, it would be 
gn^at to very little purpose, and bear- 
ing only at the extremities. 

« Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 
heal* their fruit on the last year’s wood 3 
it is, therefore, necessary to shorten 
them, in order to obtain a supply of 
shoots for bearing the next yair. The 
rule for shortening is this : consider the 
strength of the tree, the more vigorous 
the shoots are, the less is required to be 
cut off; a weak tree must be pretty 
muc^ cut, or it will not bear ; from 
gonms slioots one-fourth may b«' cut 
im 
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off 3 from miodling ones, one-third ; 
and from weak ones one half. 

Ill shortening, the cutshouldbe made 
at a leading shoot-bud, which ia known 
by having a blossom-bud on one or on 
both sides of it. Blossom -buds are 
rounder and fuller than leaf-buds, are 
even discernible at the fall of the leaf, 
and plainly seen in the spring. It often 
happens that the blossom-buds are 
chiefly, and sometimes all, at the end 
of the shoot, but still it should be short- 
ened if it be at all long. Never cut 
when there is only a blossom-bud 3 and 
prefer those shoots which are shortest 
jointed, and have the blossoms most in 
the middle. The shoots which lie well, 
and are fruitful or healthy, and but a 
few inches long, may be left whole. Al- 
ways contrive to have a good leader at 
the end of every principal branch. 

Apricots should not be so much 
shortened as peaches, nor do they so 
well endure the knife; shoots of the 
apricot, if under a foot, may be left un- 
cut if there be room. The spurs of apri- 
cots should be spared, if not too long 
or numerous, for they bear well and 
continue for years. Some kinds of 
peaches are also apt to put out fruit- 
spurs ; these must be managed accord- 
jngly. 

The time for the principal, or winter 
pruning, is by some gardeners held in- 
different if the weather be mild 3 but a 
moderate winter’s day is often followed 
by a severe frost. The best time, there- 
fore, is February, if it be mild, or as 
soon after as possible : for when the 
blossom buds become swelled, they are 
apt to be knocked off by a little touch 
or jar of the hammer. 

For the intthod of pruning the vine, 
see Vine, 

Various other observations relative to 
pruning fruit-trees, will be found in 
different parts of our work. See Apple- 
tree, Plum, &c. 

PRURICtO, a genus of diseases of 
the skin and external parts of the body, 
attended with itching and uneasiness. 

Tf>e prartgo mittV. arises generally in 
the sprrng, or beginning of summer, 
Without ui>y previous indisf>ositt<Tn ; it 
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appears in soft and smooth elevations of 
the cuticle, seldom red or much iiu 
tlamed, except from violent friction. It 
ih most troublesume in bed j when the 
tops of the papulae are removed by rub- 
bing or scratching, a clear fluid oozes 
out, and gradually concretes into thin 
black scabs. It mostly affects young 
persons, and is commonly caused by 
want of cleanliness. When persons 
who are affected with it, neglect wash- 
ing the skin, it often terminates in the 
itch. 

The Prurigo formicans, so named 
from the sensations produced from it, 
resembling the stinging of ants, is a 
much more obstinate and troublesome 
disease than the preceding. It affects 
adults at all seasons of the year ; the 
papulae are sometimes larger than those 
of the last species, and are attended with 
almost intolerable itching. It has been 
j>enerally supposed contagious, but Dr. 
Willan thinks not. It never terminates 
in the itch : it occasionally, however, 
terminates in a pustular disease. 

The Prurigo senilis differs little from 
the last, but is aggravated, or becomes 
more permanent in old age. The state 
of the skin in this disease is extremely 
favourable to the production of au in- 
sect, the pediculus humanus, more es- 
pecially to the variety termed body-lice. 
In this disease they arise, notwithstand- 
ing every attention to cleanliness or re- 
gimen, and multiply so rapidly, that 
the patient endures extreme distress. 
The nits, or eggs, are deposited on the 
small hairs of the skin, and the animals 
themselves are only found on the skin or 
the linen, not under the cuticle as some 
authors have represented. 

In all the preceding complaints, it is 
obvious that the most rigid cleanliness 
is absolutely necessary. Medical ap- 
plications to the skin itself, we are un- 
willing to recommend, because those 
which may occasionally produce relief : 
viz. mercurials, are always attended with 
danger. The prurigo similar to the 
itch, will, most probably, give way to 
an application of sulphur, or a weak so- 
lution of sulphuric acid j but too great 
tare and circumspection cannot be used 
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tu these applications ; end if they are 
used, the bowels should, during their 
use, be kept relaxed. 

Several other local species of this 
disease have been described, such as 
tht prurigo podicis^ or itching about the 
anus, tlie prxpirtium, the urethra, the 
pubis, the scrotum, simI the pudendum 
muliebre. Cleanliness in most of these, 
is chiefly necessary for their removal 
otliers are bymptomatic, and must be 
removed by attention to the primary 
disorder. For the mode of treating 
the last, see Gonorrhoea. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, Hydocyi*- 
NATE OF Iron, or Frussiate of Iron ^ a 
well-known blue colour used iu paint- 
ing. There are several methods of 
making this colouring matter. See 
LouR-MAKiNG, The following COOiieS 
also well recomnieuded : take equal 
parts of sub-carboudte of potash, and 
some animal substance, such as dried 
blood, or horn shaviogs ; heat them red 
hot in a crucible ; when cold, pour six 
or eight parts of water upon the mix- 
ture. Filter the solution, and mix it 
with a solution containing two parts of 
alum, and one of sulphate of iron ; a 
precipitate falls, at first a dingy green 
hue, which by copious washing vrijfeh 
very dilute muriatic acid, acquires a 
fine blue tint. This pigment was dis- 
covered in 17 iO, by Diesbach, a colour 
maker of Berlin, whence its name. 

PKUSSIATE, a combinatiou of the 
prussic acid with different bases. 

PRUSSIC, ortlYDRocYANic Acid, 
one of the most powerful and poisouoms 
substances ever discovered. Cyanogen 
combines with hydrogen, and forim a 
triple compound : this compound it the 
hydrocyanic, or Prussic acid. It may 
be obtained by mmstening prusaiateiof 
mercury with muriatic acid, and dii» 
tilling at a low temperature, having auri 
rounded the receiver with ice. A liquid 
18 thus obtained, which has a strongs 
pungent odour, very like that of bitter 
alnaooda ; its taste is acrid ; it voleli* 
lizes so rapidly as to freeze itself | it 
reddens litmus } the specific gravity of 
its vapour, compared with hydrogeu, da 
IS, 7. Detonated with oxygen it givet 
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*8 resaUfl, one volume of carbonic acid 
gas, half a volume of hydrogen, and half 
a volume of nitrogen, so that it consists 
of equal volumes of cyanogen and hy- 
drogen, 

Notwithstanding the highly poisonous 
nature of Prussic acid, attempts have 
been made by medical men to make it 
subservient to the art of healing. It 
has lately been given in consumptive 
cases, both in America and Italy, with 
some benefit. In the former country, 
three drops of the acid have been given 
diluted with three ounces of water, and 
taken in the course of twenty-four 
hours; a gradual increase has been 
made to even ten drops. In Italy, a 
distilled water from the cherry-laurel 
has been given, which contains, as is 
well known, the prussic acid. And in 
Germany, the vapour of laurel-water 
has beep tried with good effect in some 
spasmodic affections of the lungs. Fur- 
ther experiments are, however, wanting 
to warrant the administration of such 
remedies : the domestic prescriber should 
not meddle with them. See Laurel- 
Water. 

Of all the known poisons, this, with- 
out contradiction, is the most energetic 
and sudden. It is sufficient to apply 
one or two drops upon the eye, tongue, 
&c. of the strongest dog, to cause its 
death in the space of two minutes. 

Happily, the difficulty of obtaining 
and preserving this poison, renders it 
excessively rare, and consequenlly but 
little calculated to become the instru- 
ment of crime. Cherry-laurel, its oil, 
extract, and water, when several times 
distilled, are poisonous, from contain- 
ing this acid j bitter almonds, and in- 
deed most of the bitter kernels of fruit 
contain this acid, and are poisonous for 
this reason. 

If the symptoms have been occasioned 
by a dose of weak acid, (when the con- 
centrated acid has been taken, death 
takes place before any succour whatever 
can be given,) a vomiting is to be ex- 
cited, as directed under opium, kc. in 
our article Poison, and then the infu- 
sion of coffee, as mentioned under the 
same head| must be administered. After- 
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wards, at the intervals of half an hour, 
three or four table-spoonfuls of oil of 
turpentine, mixed with cotfee, must be 
taken. Lastly, brandy and other stimu- 
lants, capable of rousing the system, 
should be perseveringly employed with 
warmth, friction, and blisters. 

Psora, See Itch. 

PSORA LEA, a genus, compre- 
hending twenty-nine species, mostly 
Cape plants. The following are culti- 
vated : the primata, or Wing- leaved 
psoralea ; flowers blue with white heels ^ 
— the aculeata, or Prickly psoralea, 
flowers blue ; — the biiuminosa, or bitu- 
minous psoralea, has also the flowers 
blue; — the bracteata, the hirta, the 
Americana, the corilifera, and dalea^ 

These are all increased by sowing 
their seeds in the early spring months, 
on a moderate hot-bed, or in pots 
plunged into it. They may also be 
increased by planting cuttings of the 
young shoots in summer, in pots filled 
with light earth, plunged into a hot-bed, 
and covered with glasses. 

PSORIASIS, a disease of the skin, 
characterized by a rough scaly state of 
the cuticle, sometimescontinuous, some- 
times in separate patches, of various 
sizes, but of an irregular figure; and for 
the most part accompanied with cracks 
or fissures of the skin. There are seve- 
ral kinds of this disease. It is some- 
tinres symptomatic of syphilis ; and 
sometimes a sequel of the disease called 
lichen. See Lichen. It is distinguished 
from leprosy in the patches having nei- 
ther an elevated border, nor the oval or 
circular form, by which all the varieties 
of leprosy are distinguished ; they ap- 
pear also upon the face, which rarely 
happens in leprosy. A species of this 
complaint is denominated the baker* $ 
itch ; it affects the back of the hands ; 
the chaps or fissures of the skin are 
often highly inflamed and painful, but 
have no discharge of a fluid from them : 
Crocers and washerwomen are liable to 
a similar complaint; but it does notap- 
pear that, while the causes which pro- 
duce the disease continue, medicine can 
be of any use. See Tetter. 

Ptarmigan. See Partridge. 
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PTELEAf a genus of plants, con* 
sisting of one species only, the trifolia, 
three-leaved ptelia, or shrubby trefoil, 
stem upright, woody, ten or twelve feet 
high, {lowers whitish. It is cultivated 
by seeds, cuttings, and layers, and has 
a good effect in shrubberies, or other 
groups in pleasure grounds. 

Pterocarpus, See Sanders, the 
Red. 

PTISAN, a cooling potion, obtained 
by boiling decorticated barley in water, 
and afterwards sweetening the liquor 
with liquorice-root 5 to render it laxa- 
tive, senna is occasionally added to it. 

PTYALISM, a salivation, or in- 
creased secretion of saliva from the 
mouth. 

Publications^ periodical. See News- 
paper, and Periodical Publica- 
tions. 

PUDDING, a kind of pastry, com- 
posed of very different ingredients, ac- 
cording to the fancy or taste of the cook. 

Those puddings which consist of a 
variety of substances, are in general not 
wholesome, and should not be eaten by 
dyspeptic patients. The best puddings 
are those which are made of wheat flour 
well boiled, with a portion, not large, 
of animal fat, and v urrants or raisins : 
or of rice, which is, for the dyspeptic, 
greatly to be preferred to flour. All 
baked puddings, for reasons so often 
stated in our work, should, by the dys- 
peptic and valetudinarian, be avoided. 

PUDDING FISH, or Sparusradi- 
atusy a species of the genus Sparust or 
Gilt Head, of which there are forty 
scjittered through the seas of the globe. 
The following are the chief : the auratus^ 
or lunulated gilt-head, inhabits the 
British coasts, and grows frequently to 
the weight of ten pounds ; it resembles 
a bream in the shape of its body ; the 
hack is sharp, and of a dusky green ; 
bides golden, tinged with brown. It is 
a coarse fish, and in no great esteem : 

is caught abundantly^^the winter 
in tlie Mediterranean. T/U^nsidiator, 
has a red body, yellowisn^ the sides ; 
It inhabits tlie Indian seas j ten inches 
long ; when dead becomes brown j flesh 
fcatable. The berda, is whitish ash 5 
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inhabits the Red sea. The niger, has 
the back black, belly silvery ; found in 
Yorkshire. The radiaiusy the first- 
named species, inhabits Carolina j it is 
above green, purple at the sides ; be- 
neath rufous 5 head varied with blue, 
yellow, and green streaks. 

PUDDLING, a peculiar process 
used in the conversion of cast into 
wrought iron. See Iron. 

Puddling is also a term applied 
to a method of making dams, for the 
retention of water in ponds, &c., by 
ramming and otherwise securing the 
earth or clay, so as firmly to resist the 
water. 

PUERPERAL FEVER, orCHiLD- 
BED Fever, a serious disease which 
sometimes attacks lying-in females. 

This fever IS usually the most fata] 
of all the disorders to which the sex is 
liable. But notwithstanding its preva# 
lence in all ages, its real nature is still 
a subject of much uncertainty. It 
commonly attacks the patient within 
forty - eight hours after delivery, 
but sometimes on the fourth or fifth 
day, and occasionally considerably 
later. It is preceded, like other fevers, 
by rigor, which is commonly violent ; 
and when happening during the time of 
parturition, may be confounded with 
parturient pains. In its earlier stage, it 
is attended with the signs of infiumpia- 
tion ; pain in the back, hips, and region 
of the uterus j which in the part last 
mentioned, is also accompanied with a 
sense of heat and throbbing. 

A sudden change in the quality or 
quantity of the lochia, also takes place ^ 
there is often a troublesome tenesmus, 
and the urine is high coloured, dis- 
charged in small quantity, and with 
pain. On the first attack, the patient 
is also generally seized with a vomiting 
of greenish matter, as in the cholera 
morbus j but sometimes there is only 
nausea, with a loathing at the stomach, 
and a disagreeable taste in the mouth* 
The belly swells to a considerable bulk, 
and is very painful to the touch. The 
tongue generally dry, though sometimes 
moist and covered with a brownish fur. 
When the fever has continued a few days. 
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assumes a more putrid form j a diar* quantity, at the end of taro hours, 
rhoea of a dangerous nature comes on, Should the disease be abated, yet not 
and a rotnpaiiies the future progress of removed, which sometimes happens, by 
the disease. I'he patient usually nause- the effect of the first dose, the same me. 
utes all kind of food and driuk, except dicine must be repeated till all thedau. 
what is cold and acidulated. A trouble- ger is over. 

some hiccough is at length produced ; A saline draught ought also frequent- 
petechiae also appear sometimes with ly to be given ; it may be made thus : 
a miliary eruption ; and in many cases, take of subcarbonate of potash, one 
without piioinpt assistance, death closes scruple j of lemon juice half aa ounce ; 
the scene. When the patient is naturally of cinnamon water one ounce j of lump 
weak, and the disease violent, sometimes sugar half a drachm ; mix them, 
death has taken pluee within twenty-four Clysters of chicken broth will also 
hours tfom the Ursl attack : but the ca- be found useful, and fomentations coru- 


tastrophe is more generally suspended 
for some days : the eleventh from the 
commencement of the fever, is the most 
decisive. The most unfavourable prog- 
nostic arises from such a weakness of the 
patient us renders her unable to support 
so tedious an evacuation as that by which 
the fever is overcome 5 but when the 
lochia return to their natural state, 
and the swelling and tenderness of the 
abdomen abate, and there is moisture 
on the skill, there is reason to hope for 
a happy teiinination of the disease. 

It may be necessary to mention here, 
that the pains in the abdomen which at- 
tend this fever, may be distinguished 
from those called after-pains^ by their 
uninterrupted coutinuaiice, though they 
sometimes are occasionally increased ; 
whereas in the latter, they often totally 
intermit. The presence of fever, and 
the remarkable tenderness of the abdo- 
men, are also distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this complaint. 

From the alarming nature of this 
disease, the domestic prescriber should 
not trust to his own judgment, but ob- 
tain, at once, the best medical advice. 

It may, however, be useful to know 
that warm diluting drinks may be plen- 
tifully given at the commencement ; 
aud that the discharge of murbid 
matter may be promoted by a powder 
composed of two grains of emetic tartar, 
and one scruple of prepared chalk, well 
mixed together j of which from two to 
six grains may be g‘*veu for a dose, and 
repeated as circumstances require. If the 
first dose procure no sensible operation, 
it m.iv be repeated in an increased 
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posed of a decoction of chamomile flow- 
ers, poppy heads, and marsh mallow 
roots may be applied with advantage 
to the tumefied abdomen. 

PUFF BALL, or Lyeoperdon, a ge- 
nus of fungi, which are powdery and fi- 
brous within ; seed, attached to the fi- 
bres j twenty-nine species, mostly na- 
tives of our own country. The Prote- 
us, or pucklish, is roundish, white or 
greyish, opening with a rent , common 
on our heaths. The bovisia, or Com- 
mon puff-ball, is snowy • by age it diies 
internally into a very fine, light, brown- 
ish dust, used by the common people to 
stop bleeding. See Agaric. 

Puffin. See Penguin. 

PL^LLEY, in mechanics, one of the 
mechanical powers, consisting of a little 
wheel or rundle, having a channel 
around it, and turning ou an axis, and 
serving, by means of a rope, which slides 
in its channel, for the raising of weights. 

PULMONARY CONSUMP- 
TION, or Phthisis, a wasting of the 
lungs, attended with fever, cough, and 
expectoration of matter. It is one of 
the most fatal disorders to which man- 
kind is subject, aud, therefore, requires 
the most serious attention, as it very 
often originates from causes which are 
by no means thought, by the generality 
of persons, adequate to the production 
of the disease. 

The cau sj^of this disease are spitting 
of blood, of the lungs 

in consequ^TO of prjevious inflamma 
tion, catarrh, an asthma, or rather com 
plaints which put on the appearance o 
asthma, and tubercles. Although a spit- 
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ting of blood does often degenerate into, 
or precedes consumption, it is also some- 
times the consequence of this dangerous 
disorder. 

Persons most liable to this disease, 
are those of a fair complexion, fine, and 
soft skin, florid cheeks, and a slender 
make; with high cheek bones, hollow 
temples, long neck, shoulders standing 
out like wings, narrow or flat chest, and 
a remarkable prominence of the os sa- 
crum ; to these may be added sound 
teeth : there are, however, exceptions 
to most of these indications. It is said 
also, that mules are more liable to the 
disease than females, but our own ob- 
servations indicate directly the reverse. 
We believe that both males and females, 
having a scrofulous taint in the consti- 
tution, are often afflicted with itj and we 
haveobserved that thoseaftected, without 
any exciting cause, with the disease 
called ganglions^ are peculiarly liable 
to it. Persons, however, of all ages and 
sexes are liable to it ; but it most coin- 
monly attacks young subjects, between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-five. 

Iversons possessing a predisposition 
for this disease, often remain for a long 
time without feeling any other inconve- 
nience than some oppression at the breast 
in moist weather, or in hot apartments. 
Their breathing is easily hurried, some- 
times by the slightest motion ; they be- 
come languid, paler and thinner. As 
the disease increases, a slight, fiequent, 
and dry cough is observed, which is 
most troublesome in the night. This 
by proper care is often relieved, and the 
patient remains in this state for a long 
time, even for years, if he take proper 
care of himself. 

More commonlyr however, we find 
the cough increasing, and frequently 
accompanied with more or less catarrh ; 
this is usually ascribed to cold ; and is 
loo often neglected till the disease be- 
comes boll I obstinate and alarming. 
This may be considered as the begin* 
ning of the disease ; at which period 
the cough is sometimes dry, and at 
filler times attended with more or less 
expectoration, 

When the cough begins with catarrh, 
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it is very generally agreed that ft free 
use of diluting liquors, bland emul- 
sions, small do^es of nitre, taking away 
a few ounces of blood, if there be much 
inflammation, inhaling the steam of 
warm water, and an occasional dose of 
paregoric elixir, will be the best prac- 
tice. And these methods will generally 
succeeil, especially if the patient’s cham- 
ber be of a moderate temperature, and 
he carefully avoids exposure to a cold, 
damp, or raw air, till the complaint be 
removed. When the cough has been 
obstinate, and the inflammatory symp- 
toms considerable, a warm bath, not 
exceeding has proved greatly ad- 
vantageous. When this is had recourse 
to, the patient should remain in it only 
a very few minutes, and go soon after- 
wards to bed, but not with a view to 
force a sweat by the increased weight 
of bed clothes. 

Patients of a consumptive habit, who 
have had an attack of this kind at the 
beginning of winter, are particularly 
liable to a return of the complaint du- 
ring tlie continuance of the cold season ; 
u relapse is to be guarded against ; and 
by nothing more effectually than the 
use of socks and a flannel under waist- 
coat. 

When the cough is occasioned by an 
immediate inflaminaliou of some part of 
the lungs, from some of the usual causes 
of inflammation, bleeding, perhaps 
more than once, will be necessary ; to- 
gether with d strict attention to a spare 
and cooling diet, diluting drinks, the 
inhalation of warm steams, and the 
warm bath ; but above all, the speedy 
application of a large blister, as near 
as may be to the supposed seat of tlie 
inflammation. As a cough will often 
remain after the original complaint is 
abated, a prudent use of opiates at bed 
time will be found of service. 

In this, us well as in tlie catarrhal 
cough above meutioned, Peruvian bark 
is sometimes given, but it never fails to 
increase the complaint, and should 
therefore not be resorted to. 

When the ilisease has been neglected, 
or the means to remove it have been 
unsuccessful, a soreness and slight lan- 
3 S 
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ciiiatuig pains are felt in the breast 3 the 
soreness is pretty constant, and increased 
by the cough j and the pain in the side 
often prevents the patient from lying on 
the side affected. Flushing heats are 
felt in the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet ; and the breathing is 
short and laborious ; the expectoration 
is thini frothy, sometimes streaked with 
blood, and coughed up with difficulty. 
To this succeeds an expectoration more 
copious and purulent; the breath is 
proportionally offensive, and the hectic 
fever more considerable ; the pulse is 
increased in quickness about noon ; but 
the most considerable paroxysm of the 
fever is at night, which continues till 
towards the morning, when it terminates 
in a sweat. As the disease advances, 
these sweats become more profuse, but 
produce no relief to the patient 3 during 
the exacerbations, a circumscribed red- 
ness of the cheeks appears, while the rest 
of the face is pale. The costiveness 
which commonly accompanies the com- 
mencement of the disease, is usually 
succeeded by diarrhoea, the spitting les- 
sens, and all the purulent matter seems 
to be carried downwards. The general 
wasting of the body occasions the nails 
to curve inwards, the hairs to fall off, 
and the eyes to sink in their sockets 3 
the legs commonly swell, and, at length, 
death closes the scene. In general the 
patient himself is totally unconscious of 
his melancholy situation 3 hope never, or 
but rarely, deserting him to the last. 

We know of no medicines which can 
exert their specific effects upon the lungs, 
by dissolving tuberculous concretions ; 
nor is it probable that any such will 
ever be discovered, although the efforts 
of the intelligent physician should be 
still directed to such an end. Yet me- 
dicines which operate in u general man- 
ner upon the system, may tend to dis- 
perse tubertle8,orto prevent their forma- 
tion. There are not wanting instances 
of wonderful recovery, in cases where 
the evil was supposed beyond the power 
of physic ; and in some, where nature 
has been left to herself ; so that even iii 
this often fatal disease, it is impossible 
to say how long it may continue, or to 
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pronounce, on any one case, that it is 
absolutely incurable. 

Various have been the projects and 
expedients adopted for the alleviation 
and cure of this formidable malady. 
The Peruvian bark has been sometimes 
of advantage, but at others exceedingly 
injurious. Vomiting, bleeding, issues, 
setons, blisters, change of air, a sea 
voyage, a voyage to Lisbon, exercise on 
horseback, or in a coach, swinging, the 
Bristol Hotwell water, and the inhala- 
tion of various gases, so much at one 
time recommended by the late Dr. 
Beddoes, have had many advocates, 
and in some cases have been successful; 
but where one remedy fails, it is natu- 
ral that a trial of others should be made. 
At the present time the attention of the 
public has been excited by Dr. Crich- 
ton, to an inhalation of the vapours of 
tar, as a remedy for this complaint. 
The tar is put in an earthen vessel, over 
a lamp or heated iron, to cause a slow 
volatilization, until the air of a room 
is sufficiently impregnated with it. The 
prussic acid has also been lately recom- 
mended in this complaint. See Paus- 
sic Acid. 

The best diet in some consumptive 
cases is milk, and of this asses* milk is 
said to be the best. But the patient’s 
feelings and inclinations should be at- 
tended to ; stimulating animal food, and 
the use of stimulants generally, whether 
food or medicine, must be avoided : 
whatever increases the motion of the 
pulse, or the heat of the body, is com- 
monly mischievous. 

In this complaint, although much 
may be done for the ease and comfort of 
the patient by the domestic prescriber, 
yet the best medical advice should by 
all means be obtained. See Catarrh, 
Cough, and Lungs. 

PULSE, that stroke, or motion of 
the blood, which is felt on applying the 
finger to an artery in a living animal. 
In man, the pulse may be felt in various 
parts of the body, but the most usual 
place of feeling it is at the wrist. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said and written about the pulse, no 
rales have besn laid down, which can 
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upon every occasiuu, and with all indi- 
viduals, be relied upon, or which enable 
ns to judj^e accurately of the htaie of 
health and disease by the motion of the 
blood. From seventy to eighty pul- 
sations in a minute have been commonly 
considered the number which consti- 
tutes health, but there aie so many 
deviations from this, that we scarcely 
know where to fix a limit ; in children 
they are often considerably more m 
number than eighty j and in the middle- 
aged and old, they are often considera- 
bly loss when no disease whatever is 
present. In attempting to decide on 
the state of the pulse in disease, it is of 
i m porta n*'e to Know the usual pulsations 
of the patient when in health, as they 
differ materially in different subjects. 
There are, it is said, adults in health, 
whose pulse do not exceed forty strokes 
in a minute; others, while they are at 
rest, have a pulse so Quick, that it may 
be counted to 120 ; these aie, however, 
extreme cases. 

The degrees of irritability in different 
constitutions, every accident that hap- 
pens to the body, and many affections 
of the mind, have great influence on the 
number of pulsatjons, so that a deter- 
mination from the pulse alone will be 
generally very inaccurate, 

A full, tense pulse, however,vibrating 
under the finger, accompanied with 
other symptoms of inflammatory fever, 
cannot often mislead us ; although we 
have known such a pulse when a person 
has been in apparent good health. 

An intermitting pulse always indi- 
cates considerable disturbance of the 
functions 3 and in most diseases is a 
symptom of considerable danger ; it is 
also a symptom of old age. 

A weak quick pulse in adults is often 
an indication of debility 3 so is a soft 
and slow one. 

The diseased state of the pulse is to 
be judged of, not only by the number 
of pulsations, but by their fulness, h..rd- 
uess, &c,, complied with their usual 
stale when the patient is in health. 

A person, whose natural pulsation is 
bo, when it becomes 80, unless it can 
be accounted for by exercise, sudden 
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exhilaration or agitation, or by food or 
drink, is, most probably, labouring un- 
der some disease. 

In general, all the pulsations of adults 
which are above 80, may be considered 
as indicative of disease, subject, of 
course, to exceptions, lu many fevers 
the pulse is yG ; in hectic fever 108 3 
and in some highly inflammatory fevers 
120 or moie, in a minute. 

T1 le Pulse of Houses in health is 
about forty strokes ii. a minute. 

The horse’s pulse ismostcon\enientIy 
felt in that branch of tne cafoiid artery 
which passes under the jaw bone, in the 
temporal artery, or in the caiotid artery 
in the lower part of the neck. It is said 
that an intermittent pulse in a hoise is 
sometimes found when he does not la- 
bour under any serious disorder. This, 
however, we strongly doubt. 

Pumice stone. See Lava. 

PUMP, au hydiaulic machine for 
raising water, by means of the pi ess u re 
of the atinospliere. See J]auomlteii. 

Among tiie great variety of pumps 
which have hteii invented, the latest, 
and, we understand, one of llie best, is 
that by Mr. W. Aust, described in 
the 37th volume of the Transactions of 
the Society of Arts. 

The Cham-pump consists of a long 
chain, equlfiped with a sulFicient num- 
ber of valves at proper distances, which, 
working upon two wheels, one above 
and the other below, passes downward 
through a wooden lube, and passes up- 
ward through another. 

The Air-pump is a machine contrived 
for the purpose of abstracting the air 
out of proper vessels, in order to pio- 
duce a vacuum. The principle on 
which the air-pump is constructed, is 
the elasticity of the air, as that on which 
the common or water- puni}) is founded, 
is the gravity of i!ie bame air. The 
structure of tlie air-pump is, in itself, 
more simple even than that of the water- 
pump. The latter supports two prin- 
ciples, gravity and elasticity: so that 
the vvaler-puinp must first be an air- 
pump : that is, must raise the air btfore 
it can raise the water. In eflt ct, water 
being a dormant unelastic fluid, needs 
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aome external agent to make it oscend ; 
whereas, air ascends by its own elasti- 
nty. The inveiition of this noble in- 
strument, is ascribed to Otto Guericke, 
of Magdeburg, in 1 654. A variety of 
improvements have been, from time to 
time, made upon it by Boyle, Hawks- 
BEE, and CuTUBERTSON. 

Pumpiorit or pumpkin. See Gourd. 

PlJNCJl, a compound liquor, com- 
posed of sugar, acid, generally lemon- 
juice, and brandy, rum, or other spirit- 
uous liquor. We merely define this 
liquor to observe, that such mixtures, 
however agreeable to persons in health, 
should never be drunk by the valetudi- 
narian and dyspeptic, as they are always 
accompanied with more or less inconve- 
nience. 

PUNCHEON, the name of a cask, 
used cdiiefly for holding rum, and con- 
taining generallv about 130 gallons, 

PUNCTUATION, the art of di- 
viding a written composition into sen- 
tences, or parts of sentences, by points 
or stops, for (be purpose of marking the 
different pauses winch the sense re- 
quires. 

Punctuation is not sufficiently at- 
tended to by the generality of epistolary 
writers. The best rules for punctuation 
are to be found in the writings of per- 
sons who are attentive to this branch of 
learning. But our best writers are not 
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always attentive to this art j it very 
commonly devolves upon the printer to 
apply such punctuation as he thinks 
proper; and to the honour of printing, 
this is, in general, well done. We have 
paid some attention to this subject in 
the composition of our work, and trust 
that our ownexarnple will not be useless. 

The comm:iy ( , ) represents the short- 
est pause ; the semicolon ( j ) the next 
longer ; the colon ( : ) still longer, and 
the period (.) a complete or full stop. 
The precise duration of these must de- 
pend chiefly on the degrees of slowness 
or rapidity observed in reading, and the 
nature of the subject. 

A useful little Essay on Punctuation^ 
by, we believe, a Mr. Robinson, was 
published some years since, which those 
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who are desirous of becoming adepts in 
this useful art, would do well to study. 

Puncture in Farriery, SeeQuiTTOR. 

PUNISHMENT has been usually 
defineil any infliction or pain imposed in 
vengeance for a crime. Or in other 
words it may be said to be the infliction 
of evil upon a vicious being, not merely 
because the public advantage demands 
it, but because there is apprehended to 
be a certain fitness and propriety in the 
nature of things, that renders such suf- 
fering, alistractedly from the benefit to 
result,as the suitable concomitant of vice. 

In punishment, however, as in other 
cases, tlie only measure of equity is 
utility; whatever is not attended with 
any beneficial purpose, cannot be just. 
If, therefore, in inflicting suffering on 
another, it is neither for his own benefit 
nor for the benefit of others, the in- 
fliction must be wrong. The mere in- 
dignation or horror which we conceive 
against vice, cannot justify us in put- 
ting any being to useless torture. Pu- 
nishment, therefore, unless as a means 
of reform or prevention of crime, is pe- 
culiarly absurd. 

But leaving these abstract opinions, 
what is the fact relative to crimes and 
punishments in this country. Do vve 
find that imprksonment and punisb- 
nient, whilst the causes which produce 
crime are in active operation, have that 
effect in preventing the commission of 
it, which we all most anxiously desire ? 
On the contrary, is it not a fact, that, 
although heinous crimes havediminished 
in this country, more insidious and de- 
moralizing ones have sprung up, and 
are, at this moment, preying upon the 
very vitals of the population } 

That crimes and prosecutions for 
crimes, have inci eased during the pre- 
sent century in a frightful ratio, is be- 
yond dispiile. By official accounts, it 
appears, that in the year 1805, the num- 
ber of criminals committed for trial in 
England and Wales, was 4,605, whereas 
in the year 1817, the number was 
13,932. Of those in 1805, 350 wt ie 
sentenced to death, 63 of wlioin ueic 
executed ; of those in 1817, 1^02 were 
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sentenced to death> and 1 15 executed ! 
The number of persons committed for 
crime, is not, we believe, at the present 
time, 1820, so great as in 181/ ; but it 
is still great, and imperiously demands 
some measures more effective than any 
which have been hitherto adopted for 
the prevention of the immoral pesti- 
lence. Coercion and punishment have 
been tried in vain : it is quite time to 
have recourse to a better and more be- 
nevolent system. The efforts of Sir 
James Mackintosh, in the House of 
Commons, foi the alteration of the penal 
laws, cannot be sufficiently applauded; 
but we are sorry to observe, that they do 
not appeal to have been seconded with 
that zeal and energy which ordy can 
bring them to a successful and advan- 
tageous issue. Our penal code still 
requires much farther and more exten- 
sive revision and alteration. See Cir- 
cumstances, Education, Mind, and 
Prison. 

PUNNING, the application of words 
or expressions, to meanings different 
from those which they commonly imply. 

Some writers are fond of puns j wits, 
or would-be wits, who are not writers, 
much more so. lie scintillation pro- 
duced by odd and unexpected combi- 
nations of ideas in company, affords a 
hort of zest or cayenne-pepper for grown 
ladies and gentlemen, who are not con- 
tented with plain and ordinary stimu- 
lation. But there are iiitiiiy instances 
where such cayenne-pepper has been 
found, by fur, too hot, and which has 
produced a sort of excoriation which 
required a long time to heal : and at 
last has left visible escars, w hich have 
never been either forgotten or forgiven. 

Some persons fond of such sauce, 
mere wordy wits, would rather give 
pain and offence to others, than avoid a 
piquant remark in the shape of a pun. It 
may be questioned, however, whether 
the disposition for punning does not ori- 
ginate in a paucity of original thought. 
Punning is a practice, therefore, to 
which we advise the reader not to give 
Way, 

PUPIL, in anatomy, the dark, round 
opening in the middle of the eye, sur- 
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rounded by the iiis, which re'c*eive« the 
rays of light. Tiie pupil dilutes, oris 
coiitiacteci accoidiug to the quantity of 
light which is thiown upon it: in the 
sun it appears very small, and in the 
dark very laige. A dilated pupil is said 
to be a sign of a bad eye, and that this 
dilatation may be seen before the pa- 
tient perceives any defect in the vision 
itself. See Kye and Sight. 
jPttr, or Pnrre» See Lapwing. 
PURGATIVES, or purging me- 
dicines, are such as evacnate the con- 
tents of the bowels by stool, .ind which 
are sometimes called cathartn s. 

Purgatives judiciously administered 
are the most useful and efiinent medi- 
cines in llie materia nodlca. Tliev” 
often p! event diseases, and as often re- 
move those actually existing. Tlie u^e 
of purgatives, howt ver, requires eaiition 
and discrimination. See Cathartics, 
Costiveness, and Clysters. 

Purgatives in Farriery. See Aloes, 
Cathartics, Clysters, &c. 

Purging balls for IJorses, See Aloes. 
PURPLE ol Cassius, a precifutate 
of a pnrf)le colour, produced by a mix- 
ture of muriate of tin with a solution 
of gold; it is used in painting porce- 
lain. See Gold. 

PURF^LE FISH, or Miirex^ a genus 
of univalve, spiral, shelUhsh ; compre- 
hending one hundred and eighty species, 
scattered over the different seas of the 
globe ; seven or eight common to our 
own coasts. Thej are sub-divided into 
several sections. The following are the 
chief species : the tribulus^ or Thorny 
woodcock, shell ovate, with a triple row^ 
of setaceous spines ; inhabits Asia, Ame- 
rica, and the Red sea : very rare. The 
/ofo, with sub-ovate shell ; four or five 
inches long; a native of China ; often 
eaten by Itie natives ; contains a purple 
juice in a vesicle on the neck. The 
de^^pcctns has an oblong shell, five in- 
ches longi often found on our own 
coasts ; slid I coarse, white ; fish some- 
times eaten, oftener used as a bait for 
cod and ray-fish. Tlie tritoniSf or Mu- 
sical nun ex, has a venticose, oblong, 
smooth shell ; fifteen inches long; in- 
habits India and the South Seas ; a J#e- 
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cond variety in the Mediterranean, used 
by the natives of New Zealand as a mu- 
sical shell ; and by the Africans and many 
nations of the east as a military horn. 
The minutissimus^ inhabits the Welsh 
coast } the shell is very minute, elegant, 
and pellucid. 

PURPLES, a tenn given by the 
vulgar to the livid spots which appear 
upon the skin in malignant fevers. See 
Petechia, ar I Typhus. 

PURSLANE, or Portulaca^ a genus 
of plants consisting of five species, na- 
tives of the East and West Indies, Egypt, 
and America, The oleracea, or Garden 
purslane, having a procumbent, succu- 
lent stem ; and wedge-form, fleshy, 
entire leaves ; seed round, black, was 
formerly used as a salad, but now very 
seldom. 

PURSLANE, the Sea, ORACHE,or 
AtripleXf a genus of plants, compre- 
hending sixteen species, scattered over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; seven natives 
of our own country : the portulacoides, 
pedunculata, and littoralis^ are found 
in salt marshes j — the patula, angusii* 
folia, and erecta, on wastes and com- 
mons; and the laciniata on the sea 
sands. These plants are not used, that we 
know of, ill this country : those which 
grow in salt marshes may, we think, he 
made useful iu the production of soda. 

PURSLANE, the Tree, or Portu^ 
tacaria, a genus, of one species, the afra, 
or African purslane-tree ; it has a suc- 
culent branched stem, about three feet 
high, with rou ndish, succulent, purplish- 
red leaves. It has not been known to 
blossom in this climate ; it may be easily 
increased by cuttings of the stem or 
branches. 

PUS, or Matter, in medicine and 
surgery, h whitish, bland, cream-like 
fluid, heavier than water, found in 
phlegmonous abscesses, or on the surface 
of sores. It is distinguished, according 
to its nature, into laudable or good pus, 
scrofulous, serous, and ichorous pus. 

No pus is formed without some pre- 
vious inflammation of the part. It is 
sometimes of very great consequence, 
especially in cases of doubtful phthisis, 
to distinguish pus from mucus. In 
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order to effect this, let the expectorated 
matter be dissolved in vitriolic acid, 
and ill caustic, alkaline lixivium, and 
add pure water to both solutions. If 
there be a fair precipitation in each, we 
may be sure that some pus is present. 
But if there be no precipitation in 
either, it is a certain test that the mix- 
ture is entirely mucus. If the matter 
cannoibe made to dissolve in alkaline 
lixivium, by time and trituration, we 
have reason also to believe that it is pus. 

PUSTULE, a little pimple, or ele- 
vation of the cuticle, sometimes globate, 
sometimes conoidal in its form, and con- 
taining pus, or a lymph which is, iu ge- 
neral, discoloured. 

PUTEOLANA, a genus of earths, 
consisting of alumina, silica, and iron, 
with generally some carbonate of lime ; 
it is friable ; mixed up with water and 
quick lime, becoming hard, so as not to 
be penetrated by water ; easily melts in 
the fire into a black scoria. Three spe- 
cies : 

The Genuina, Puzzolana, Pozzolano, 
or Ponzolano, is found in the volcanic 
mountains of Italy ; colour dull red, 
brown, or black ; with a small portion 
of lime it makes an excellent mortar, 
which hardens even under water. The 
assimilis is found in France, Germany, 
and Franconia. The cineres^ or volca- 
nic ashes, is found in the neighbourhood 
of most volcanic mountains. 

PUTREFACTION, the sponta- 
neous process of decomposition which 
takes place in all the soft parts of ani- 
mals, and in some vegetables, under 
suitable circunistances of temperature 
and moisture, by which they are finally 
disorganized, and are chiefly resolved, 
when with access of air, into a variety 
of gaseous compounds. 

The term putrefaction is, however, 
commonly confined to anima* matter. 
The changes which take place in this, 
by the process of putrefaction, or of 
the putrid fermentation, as it has been 
sometimes called, require a due tempe- 
rature, and the presence of mbisture: 
for below the freezing point of water, 
or when perfectly dry, it undergoes no 
alteration. 
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During putrefaction the parts become 
soft and flabby, they change in colour, 
exhale a nauseous and disgusting odour, 
diminish considerably in weight, and 
afford several new products, some of 
which escape in a gaseous form, others 
run off in a liquid state, and others 
are contained in the fatty or earthy re- 
siduum. 

The presence of air, although not 
necessary to putrefaction, materially 
accelerates it ; and those gases which 
contain no oxygen are very efficient in 
checking, oi altogether preventing the 
process. Carbonic acid also remarkably 
retards putrefaction ; and if boiled 
meat be caiefully confined in vessels 
containing that gas, it remains for a 
very long time unchanged. 

Seveial substances, by forming new 
combinations with animal matter, retard 
or p?e\ent putrefaction j such as many 
of tlie saline and metallic compounds; 
sugar, alcohol, volatile oils, and many 
other substances also stand in the list 
of anti-putroractives, though their mode 
of operation is by no means understood* 
We are informed that fresh animal food, 
plunged into a cask of sugar, will keep 
for a great while besh and good. 

The effluvia arising from putrescent 
substance^, and more especially those 
generated in certain putrid disorders, 
have a tendency to create peculiar dis- 
eases, or to give the living body a ten- 
dency to pioduce poisons analogous to 
themselves. An atmosphere, thus taint- 
ed by infectious matter, may be ren- 
dered harmless by fumigation with the 
volatile acids, more especially the nitrous 
and muriatic ; chlorine is also very ef- 
fectual ; the vapour of vinegar, though 
‘'Ornetime-s useful in covering a bad 
t^mell, is not to be relied on. It ap- 
pears, however, that one of the best 
preventives of disf^ase produced by pu- 
trescent matter is Cleanliness and 
Ventilation. See Barm, Charcoal, 
Contagion, Plagoe, and Typhus. 

When muscular flesh is immersed in 
a stream of running water, it is partial- 
ly converted into a substance having 
many of the properties of fat, combined 
ammonia. The same changes have 
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been observed where large masses of pu- 
trefying animal matter have been heap- 
ed together, or where water has had oc- 
casional access to it. The white sub- 
stance, thence produced, has been com- 
pared to spermaceti ; and attempts were 
made, some years since, to convert the 
flesh of horses into this matter, but 
from the offensive smell which such mat- 
ter possesses, or from some other causes, 
the attempts have been abandoned. 

Putrid Fever. See Typhus. 

PUTTY, a white powder obtained 
by calcining an alloy of equal parts of 
till and lead. This substance consti- 
tutes the base of most of the opake 
enamels. 

The Putty of glaziers is chalk or 
whiting, beaten up into a ductile paste 
with linseed oil ; some persons iiii>! with 
it a small portion of ground white lead. 
It is used for the purpose of fastening 
glass into sashes. 

Puzzolana. See Puteolana. 

PYLORUS, in anatomy, the infe- 
rior aperture of the stomach, which 
opens into the intestines. 

Pyracantka, See Thorn. 
PYREXIA, a fever. See Fever. 

PYRITES, in mineralogy, a name 
formerly given to a sulphuret of iron, 
but now it is also applied to combina- 
tions of arsenic and sulphur, and of 
copper and sulphur. 

The common pyrites is a sulphuret of 
iron, and is found massive and crystal- 
lized in a variety of forms, chiefly the 
cube. It often occurs in nodules. Its 
colour is different shades of brass yel- 
low. Magnetic pyrites is not found 
crystallized ; its colour is generally 
brown, whitish, or yellow j it is not a 
common mineral. The principal use 
of iron pyrites is in the formation of 
green vitriol. See Sulphate of Iron. 

PYROLIGNOUS ACID, an acid 
obtained by the distillation or combus- 
tion of various kinds of wood. It is 
found to I)e precisely of the same na- 
ture as the acetic acid. See Vinegar. 

PYROMETER, a machine con- 
trived to measure the alteration in, aud 
dimensions of, metals aud other solid 
bodies arising from heat. 
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Various pyrometers have been con- 
trived by Muschkn BROCK, Smeaton, 
Ferguson, Ue Luc, and Wedg- 
wood. Wedgwood’s* consists in a cube 
of clay, and the dejjree of heat is mea- 
sured by its shrinking This is, how- 
ever, said not to be an invariably good 
test. 

PVROPHOIIUS, a spontaneously 
inflammable compound, which is made 
thus: Mix equal parts of honey or of 
brown sugar, and powdered alum ; melt 
the mixture in an iron ladle, and keep 
it stirred till dry ; reduce the dry mass 


to powder, and introduce it into a com- 
mon phial, coated with clay, and pla- 
ced in a crucible of sand. Give the 
whole a red heat, and when a blue flame 
appears at the neck of the phial, allow 
it to burn a few minutes, then remove 
it from the fire, stop the phial, and 
allow it to cool, taking care that the 
air cannot enter. 

This has been usually called Horn- 
bcrg^s pyTophoTus. It is used in the 
arts for similar purposes as phosphorus. 

Pyrotartarous acid* See Tartar. 
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QUACKERY, the pretension to, 
and the practice of, any art or sciei.ce, 
without knowledge or judgment, and 
without any rational principles. The 
term is chiefly applied to pretenders to 
the knowledge and practice of medi- 
cine, 

Quackerj^ of every kind is so exceed- 
ingly iiijunouB to mankind, that no ar- 
guments of oura are required to en- 
force thw truth. But the chief diffi- 
culty relative to quackery, in all science 
and art, as well as medicine, is to dis- 
tinguish the quack from the genuine 
and sincerely scientific. It is to be la- 
mented that quackery is not confined 
to the illiterate part of the comm unity. 
Many persons professedly scientific, as 
well as many physicians, aie too often 
mere quacks ; and such quacks too, as 
from ihc imposing attitude which they 
present, are more mischievous than the 
more vulgar and ignorant pretender, 
whose qualities and craft are conspicu- 
ous and evident. Relafive to health, 
mankind, unfortunatel> , are too willing 
to be deceived. This disposition has 
contributed to make more quacks, both 
in and out of the profession, than any 
thing else ; and until we can make up 
our minds to hear and to bear the truths 
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the reign of quackery will not terminate. 
There is something ver}^ fascinating in 
mystery ; but we may generally con- 
clude that where mystery begins, there 
good sense, as well as common sense, 
most usually ends. The remedy for 
the evils of quackery is very sirnfile, 
and rests with ourselves : quacks should 
never be encouraged, either by a pur- 
chase of their nostrums, or their pre- 
tended know ledge 5 Interest, it should 
be remembered, is their pole-star. See 
the next article, 

QUACK-MEDICINES, those me- 
dicines which are sold in the shops as a 
specific remedy for some disease, or un- 
der the name of some person, either 
fictitious or real, u('com panted also with 
printed directions for their use, and to 
which «nre affixed slumps according to 
law. 

Although we protest against quack- 
ery of every kind, we are obliged to 
admit, that the quack has occasionally 
blundered upon medicines which are 
useful. The composition of some few 
we have described in the order of the 
alphabet ; perhaps the best service we 
can render our readers will he, instead 
of a dissertation on the evils of quack- 
them a concise detail of 
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the composition of the most popular 
quack-medicines, by which they will be 
better enabled to judge of their several 
pretensions, and to know to what credit 
they can, or ought to be entitled. 

Ague Drops, called also Fowler's 
arsenical solution : Take of white arse- 
nic, in fine powder, and of sub-carbo- 
nate of potash, from tartar, of each 
sixty-four grains ; of distilled water one 
pint. Boil them together in a glass 
vessel, until the arsenic is entirely dis- 
solved; when cold add of compound 
spirit of lavt^ndtT four fluidrachms; 
lastly add to the solution as much more 
distilled water as may be requisite to 
make it exactly fill a pint measure. 
This is the form of this medicine order- 
ed by the London College. The dose 
is, for adults, twelve drops, three times 
a day ; for stout boys from ten to twelve 
drops ; young boys and girls, from 
seven to ten drops; for children under 
seven years, from five to seven drops ; 
and for those from two to four years, 
from two to five drops. See Ague and 
Arsenic. 

Anderson's Pills, See Scots Pills, 
below. 

Anodyne Necklace : Tlie roots of 
henbane strung in the form of beads. 

Antivenereal Drops, Muriate of iron, 
with a small proportion of corrosive 
sublimate. 

Balsam of honey. Tincture of ben- 
zoin, or tolu. 

Balsam of Liquorice, Compound 
tincture of camphor, with a small por- 
tion of oil of aniseed. See Camphor. 

Barclay's antibiiious pills. Take of 
extract of colocyuth two drachms; of 
resin of jalap one drachm : of almond- 
soap one drachm and a half ; guaiacum 
three drachms ; of emetic tartar eight 
grains ; of the essential oils of juniper, 
carraway,and rosemary,eachfour dn>ps; 
syrup of buckthorn sufficient to f»rm 
a mass, which divide into sixty-four 
pills. 

Bateman's Drops, See Bateman’s 
Drops, 

Baume de Vie, See Baume de Vie, 

Black Drop : Take half a pound of 
opium sliced ; three pints of good ver- 
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juice, and one ounce and a half of nut> 
megs, and half an ounce of saffron^ 
Boil them to a proper thickness, then 
add a quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
two spoonfuls of yeast. Set the whole 
in a warm place, near the fire, for six 
or eight weeks, then place it in the open 
air till it become a syrup; lastly, de- 
cant, filter, and bottle it up, adding a 
little sugar to each bottle. One drop 
of this pieparalion is considered equal 
to about three of the tincture of opium, 
described under Opium. 

This preparation was long a suppo- 
sed secret, but a similar one is described 
by Van Helmont, two hundred years 
ago. It appears that the acid combines 
with the morphia of the opium, and 
forms an acetate of morphia. It is said 
that the black drop is not only more 
powerful but less distressing in its ef- 
fects than any other narcotic combina- 
tion. The sedative liquor of opium, 
prepared by Batley, is supposed to 
owe its properties to the combination of 
opium with some vegetable .icid, and to 
be derived also from Van Helmont’s 
writings, 

British oil. See British oil. 

Brodum's Nervous Cordial, consists 
of the tinctures of gentian, columba, 
cardamoms, and bark, with the com- 
pound spirit of lavender, and wine of 
iron. 

Cephalic snuff. The basis of this is 
asarabacca, diluted with some vegetable 
powder. 

Chamomile Drops, Spirit of wine, 
flavoured with essential oil of chamo- 
mile. 

Charcoal, Lardner's prepared, con- 
sists of prepared chalk finely^ powdered, 
and rt'iidered grey by the addition of 
charcoal. 

Chelsea pensioner. Take of gum 
guaiacum one drachm ; rhubarb two 
drachms; cream of tartar one ounce ; 
flowers of sulphur two ounces ; one nut- 
meg, The whole must he finely pow- 
dered, and made into an electuary with 
clarified honey. Dose, two spoonfuls 
night and morning. Given for rheu- 
matism. 

Cheltenham Salts, A factitious com- 
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pound has been lony sold, as a purga- 
tive, iinder this name, which is said to 
be very efficacious, and by some even 
thought superior to ihe salts obtained 
from the Cheltenham water itself. It 
is prepared by rubbing together the 
following salts ; sulphate of soda one 
hundred and twenty grains ; sulphate 
of magnesia sixty-six grains; muriate 
of soda lea grains ; sulphate of iron half 
a grain. 

Ching^s worm lozenges. These are 
of two kinds ; the yellow and the brown 
lozenge. The yellow lozenges are made 
thus: Take of saffron half an ounce; 
of water one pint ; boil and strain ; add 
one pound of calomel, while sugar twen- 

-eight pounds ; mucilage of gum 
tragacanth as much as is sufficient to 
loll oni to an exact thickness, so that 
each lozenge may contain one grain of 
calomel. 

The brown lozenges are made thus : 
Take of calomel seven ounces ; resin 
of jalap three pounds and a half ; white 
sugar nine pounds; mucilage of gum 
tragacanth a sufficient quantity so that 
each lozenge may contain half a grain 
of calomel. 

The yellow lozenges are taken in tlie 
evening, the browni the succeeding 
morning. Doses from one to six. 

Cough Drops, of which various kinds 
are advertised from time to time, are 
generally some preparation of opium. 
See Black Drop above. 

Daffy's Elixir. See Daffy’s EliX- 

£R. 

Dalhys Carminative. See Dalby’s 
Carminative. 

Di.von\s antibilious pills, are compo- 
sed of aloes, scarniiiony, rhubarb, and 
emetic tartar. 

Dinner pills. Lady Webster's, or 
Lady Crespigny's pills : Take of aloes 
six drachms ; of masticlie and red roses, 
of each two drachms ; of syrup of worm- 
wood a sufficient quantity to make a 
mass. To be divided into pills of three 
grains each. 

Dutch, or Haerlem Drops, are ob- 
tained by distilling oil of lurpenline in 
a glass retort, till a red balsam is left, 
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which is the drops. A mixture of oil 
of turpentine, guaiacuin, spirit of nitric 
ether, with small portions of oil of am- 
ber and cloves, is sometimes sold for 
dutch drops. 

Eaton's Styptic. Calcined green vi- 
triol half a drachm ; proof spirit, tinged 
yellow with oak bark, one pint. 

Eau medicinale de Hus son. Notwith- 
standing all the attempts to discover 
the composition of this medicine, it is 
still in great obscurity. It has been 
asserted that it is a wine of meadow saf- 
fron ; but this is doubtful. Some sup- 
pose that It is either a composition of 
meadow saffron and henbane, or mea- 
dow saflion and white hellebore. See 
Meadow Saffron. 

Essence of Colt's foot. See Camphor, 

Essence of mustard, Whitehead' s, is 
kept in two forms. The li<]uid essence 
of mustard consists chiefly of oil of 
turpentine, in winch has been infused 
mustard seed ; and an addition of cam- 
phor and spirit of rosemary. 

The pills, or solid essence of mustard, 
is chiefly composed of gum guaiacum. 

Friar's Balsam. See Benzoin. 

Godfrey's Cordial. See Godfrey’s 
Cordial. 

Golden Ointment, or Singleton^s Oint- 
ment. See Ointment, 

Gout Tincture, Wilson's. An infu- 
sion of meadow-saffron. 

Gowland's Lotion : Take of bitter 
almonds one ounce ; sugar two ounces ; 
distilled water two pints; beat them 
together into an emulsion, and strain ; 
then add of corrosive sublimate two 
scruples, previously ground, with two 
liquldrachms of rectified spirit of wine. 
Tins is a powerful but dangerous appli* 
cation to some cutaneous eruptions. 

Green's Drops. The basis, coriosive 
sublimate. 

Greenough's Tincture for the teeth. 
Take of bitter alinonds two ounces; 
Brazil wood, cassia buds, and orris root, 
of each two drachms ; of cochineal, salt 
of sorrel, and alum, of each one scru- 
ple ; rectified spirit of wine, two pints ; 
spirit of horse-radish half a fluidouuce. 
Digest for fourteen days and strain. 
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Grtndle^s cough drops, A tinctore 
made with rectified spirit of wine, 
opiiiin, and other stimulant materials. 

Hooper's female pills. Dissolve eight 
ounces of sulphate of iron in half a pint 
of water; to which add two pounds 
eight ounces of Barbadoes aloes- and 
six ounces of canella bark j two ounces 
of gum myrrh ; and three drachms of 
gum opo[)anax, all in powder. Beat 
them together into a mass. 

Hudson's preservative for the teeth 
and gums. Take equal parts of tinc- 
ture of myrrh, tincture of bark, and 
cinnamon water ; to which add a small 
portion of arquebusade water, and gum 
Arabic. 

Huxham's tincture of lark. See Pe- 
ruvian Bahk. 

James's Powder. See Jamfs’s Pow- 
der. 

James's analeptic pills, consist of 
equal parts of James’s fiowder, ammo- 
niacum, and the pill of aloes, with 
myrrh ; (see Pills) with a sufficient 
quantity of tincture of castor to make 
a mass. 

Jesuit's Drops. See Benzoin. 

Madden's vegetable essence, is little 
else than the infusion of roses. See 
Roses. 

Marsdens antiscorbutic drops, is a so- 
lution of sublimate in an infusion of 
gentian. 

JS orris's Drops. A spirituous solution 
of emetic tartar. 

Norton's Drops. A disguised solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. 

Opodeldoc, See Liniment. 

Oxley's Essence of Ginger : a mere 
solution of ginger in rectified spirit of 
wine. 

Paregoric Elixir, See Camphor. 

Portland Powder, See Portland 
Powder. 

Refined Liquorice, is usually made 
by evaporating a solution of the pure 
extract of liquorice, or Spanish juice, 
with half its weight of gum Arabic, 
rolling the mass, cutting it into lengths, 
and afterw'ards polishing it; but it is 
sometimes said to be adulterated with 
glue, &c. 

Riga Balsam^ is prepared from the 
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shoots of the Pinus cembra, previously 
bruised and macerated for a month in 
water. 

Ruspini's Tincture for the teeth : take 
of orris root eight ounces ; cloves one 
ounce; ambergris one scruple; recti- 
fied spirit of wine two pints. Digest 
for fourteen days and strain. 

Rymer's Cardiac Tincture : a dis» 
guised tincture of allspice. 

Scots Pills, Take of Barbadoes 
aloes, in powder, one pound ; of black 
hellebore root, jaiap root, and sub-car- 
bonate of potash, of each, in powder, 
one ounce; of oil of aniseed half a 
finid ounce ; simple syrup sufficient to 
make a mass. 

Seidlitz powders. The white paper 
consists of two drachms of tartarized 
soda, and two scruples of carbonate of 
soda ; the blue paper contains thirty- 
five grains of tartaric acid. The con- 
tents of the white paper are to be dis- 
solved in half a pint of spring water, to 
which those of the blue ptiper are to be 
added, and the draught is to be taken 
in a state of effervescence. This is es- 
teemed a grateful and efficacious pur- 
gative. 

Selway's Essence of Senna, is a con- 
centrated infusion of senna, in combi- 
nation with an alkaline salt, and is said 
to be well adapted for domestic use as 
a purgative. \ 

Singleton's eye salve. See Oint- 
ments. 

Sodaic powders, are contained in 
two distinct papers, one white the other 
blue : the former contains half a 
drachm of the carbonate of soda ; the 
latter twenty-five grains of tartaric acid. 
These powders require half a pint of 
water. This mixture is, however, a 
bad imitation of the soda water so high- 
ly impregnated with carbonic acid, and 
sold every where in the shops. 

Spilsbury s antiscorbutic drops. Cor- 
rosive sublimate two drachms ; prepa- 
red siilphuret of antimony one drachm ; 
gentian root, and oraugc-peel, of each 
one drachm ; shavings of red sanders 
one scruple ; proof spirit one pint. Di- 
gest fur a fortnight and strain. 

Squire's elixir, is opium, camphor. 
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anise, and fennel-seeds, made into a 
tincture, and coloured with cochineal. 

Steers's opodeldoc. See Steeiis's 
Opodeldoc. 

Storey's worm cakes are composed of 
calomel and jalap^ and coloured with 
cinnabar. 

Stoughton's elixir. See Gentian. 

Turlington's balsam. See Turling- 
ton’s Balsam. 

Velno's vegetable syrup. Its real 
composition unknown : but supposed 
to consist of corrosive sublimate, anti- 
mony, ammonia, and subcarbonate of 
potash, rubbed up with honey and mu- 
cilae^e. 

S ard's paste for fistula, piles, &c. : 
Take black pepper and elecampane- 
root of each in powder, four ounces ; of 
fennel-seeds in powder one pound asid 
a half ; of honey and sugar of each 
half a pound. Beat all well together. 
Dose, size of a nutmeg, three times a 
day. 

Ward's white drops. Prepared by 
dissolving mercury in nitric acid, and 
adding a solution of muriate of ammo- 
nia $ or they are made with a solution 
of corrosive sublimate, with muriate 
of ammonia. 

The composition of many other 
quack medicines might he added to 
this iist, but we have made it, we pre- 
sume, sufficiently extensive to show 
our readers the real nature of these 
mysterious compounds. 

QUADRANT, a mathematical in- 
strument of great use in astronomy 
and navigation, for taking the altitudes 
of the sun and stars; and also for taking 
angles, in surveying heights and dis- 
tances, &c. 

Quadrants are of various kinds : the 
common, or surveving quadrant; the 
astroiioiuical quadrant ; Cole’s qua- 
drant ; Adams’s quadrant ; Collins’s, 
or .Sutton’s quadrant ; Davis’s qua- 
drant ; Gunner’s quadrant; Gunter’s 
quadrant ; Hadley’s quadrant, &c. 

QUADRUPED, or Quadrupes^ an 
animal having four feet ; it is, however, 
more commonly applied to those ani- 
mals which have four feet, a hairy body, 
prcdu' e viviparously, and suckle their 
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joung, such are the horse, ox, lion, 

&c. 

Quail, See Partridge. 

QUAMOCLIT, or Ipomcea qua- 
moclit, a species of the Scarlet Con- 
volvulus, or ipomcea, a genus of 
plants, consisting of twenty-eight spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of the West Indies 
and South America, many of India ; 
one or two of the Cape. 

The Quamoclit, or Indian pink, with 
axillary red flowers, is an annual plant, 
but will not bear the open air of tins 
country. It is best propagated by seeds 
sown in a hot-bed. in favourable sea- 
sons, they may be transplanted into 
borders. 

One or two of this genus are peren- 
nial. 

QUAKING-GRASS, or Briza, a 
genus of plants com prel lending seven 
species, chiefly natives of Europe, and | 
several of our own country. ’^Phe jniuor | 
and media,0Tv both found wild in oin ; 
meadows. The last is eaten by cattle, 
and makes tolerable hay, 

QUARANTINF:, the time which a 
ship, suspected to contain the infection 
of the plague, or other pestilential dis- 
ease, is restricted from intercourse with 
the shore. The term literally implies 
the period of forty days, but it is aUo 
often applied to any term in which the 
ship is restricted from intercourse with 
the shore, in consequence of supposed 
pestilence. 

Quarantine may be ordered by the j 
king, with the advice of the priv}- \ 
council, at such times, and under such | 
regulations, as he judges proper. Ships ! 
ordered ou quarantine, must repair to 
the place appointed, and must continue 
during the time prescribed, generally 
six weeks; and muj't have no inter- 
course with the shore, except for ne- 
cessary provisions, which are to be con- 
veyed with every possible precaution. 

By the 45th Geo, 3. c. 10, particular 
regulations are instituted relative to 
quarantine, but we cannot detail them. 

It empowers the lords of the treasury 
to erect a lazaret u})on Chetuey hill in 
Kent, to which, under certain circum- 
litanccs, persons are to repair, Ac. 
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And by an order in council, dated 
5th of April, 1805, and various subse- 
quent orders, the mode of performing 
quarantine is further regulated. 

The penalties for a breach of the 
quarantine laws, are exceedingly great. 
See Plague 

QUARTAN, a term applied to the 
ague, in which the tit comes on every 
fourtli ilay 

QUARTER EVIL, or Quarter 
AIL, called also Black LEGs,and a vari* 
t ty of other names, a disease incident to 
jouijg cattle, from one to two years of 
age. It is generally caused by putting 
young animals into too rich pasture, 
and is considered in its first attack, a 
highly inflammatory disease. 

The first symptoms are heaviness and 
disinclination for food) a swelling of 
the body soon takes place, generally be- 
ginning in the legs, and proceeding up. 
ward ; on feeling the swelling, a crack- 
ling is perceived under the skin ) the 
swelling sometimes extends to the loins 
and belly; the joints are sometimes af- 
fected, causing severe lameness. It is 
a very dangerous disease, and most com. 
nionly pro\es fatal. 

Bleeding is the best remedy, if ap* 
plied early ; and a»so purgatives. See 
Glauber’s salts. Scarification of the 
swollen parts, will also be of service ; 
after which, they should be dressed 
with equal parts of common salt and 
nitre, finely powdered, by which means 
suppuration will be induced. 

But the best remedy is prevention^ 
in Carefully avoiding the high feeding 
of young cattle, by which the disease is 
usually produced. 

The various remedies found in books 
of farriery, are, generally, worse than 
useless. In the first stage of the dis- 
ease, no hot or spicy medicines what- 
ever should be given. 

QL^ARTZ, or Rock-crystal, a ge- 
nus of siliceous earth, twenty-four spe- 
cies of which have been described. Its 
specific gravity is 2.6. It crystallizes in 
the form of a six-sided prism ended by 
six-sided pyramids ; some varieties are 
perfectly transparent and colourless, 
nlhers white, and more or less opaque. 
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It is so hard as to give sparks when 
struck with steel, and is nearl} infusi- 
ble. The primitive crystal, which is 
very rare, is an obtuse rhomboid. The 
finest specimens are brought from Ma- 
dagascar and the Alps. Some of the per- 
fectly transparent crystals found near 
Bristol and Cornwall, are sometimes 
called Bristol and Cornish diamonds. 
Rock-crystal^ and other fine specimens 
of pebbleSy chalcedony^ cornelian, onyx, 
bloodstone, and agate, are chiefly com- 
posed of quartz. Quartz may be con- 
sidered as pure silica. See Flint. 
Quartz is one of the chief components 
of granite. See Granite. 

Quartz is sometimes met with in 
mountain masses, which usually pre- 
sent a conical appearance. The quartz 
is milk-white, and of a more or less 
granular texture. The Sugar-loaf moun- 
tains, near Dublin, the Paps of Jura, 
in Argylesbire, and some of the moun- 
tains ol Sutherland and Caithness, pre- 
sent instances of this formation. 

QUASSIA, a genus of trees, con- 
sisting of three species, as follow : 

The Ejrcelsa^ grows naturally in the 
woods of Jamaica and the Caribbean 
islands, where it is called the bitter ash, 
and flowers in October and November, 
It is a beautiful tall tree, sometimes 
rising one hundred feet in height, with 
a trunk straight, smooth, and tapering, 
and often ten feet in circumference, 
near the base ; the bark is smooth, 
grey ; leaves pinnaie ; the leaflet'^ ob- 
long and pointed ; the ribs reddish ; 
flowers small, yellowish green ; fruit, a 
black drupe, round, size of a pea, but 
not bitter. 

The wood, which is inodorous, is of 
a yellow colour, and an intensely bitter 
taste; alcohol and water take up its 
bitterness, which, when evaporated to 
dryness, becomes a sointvvhat trans- 
parent brittle extract. See Bitters. 

Quassia is tonic, and has been foun 1 
efficacious in dyspepsia, and nervous 
irritability, intermittent and bdiou , 
remittent fevers, chlorosis, diarrlKB , 
and gout. Combined with nitric acid, 
it has been beneficial in typhus and 
fluor albus. It may be given in sub- 
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•lance in doses of from ten grains to one 
drachm ; but infusion is the best form 
of administering it. 

Infusion of quassia. Take of quassia- 
wood chipped one scruple; of boiling 
water hall a pint. Macerate for two hours 
in a lightly-covered vessel and strain. 
The dose is from one to three fluid- 
ounces given twice or thrice a day, 
combined with purgatives, valerian, 
chalybeates, &c. according to circum- 
stances. 

Quassia is, it is said, used by the 
brewers in large quantities, instead of 
hops ; and it is also said, that the malt- 
liquor so made, will not keep as well as 
that niade with hofis. But as we are 
not aware that any accurate and com- 
parative experiments have been made 
to determine the fact, we must still be 
permitted to entertain doubts upon this 
subject. See BuEWiNo and Hops. 

The Sirnaruba, Si mamba, or siina- 
roubu quassia, or mountain damson, is 
a native of South America, Carolina, 
and the West India islands. It is a 
tall tree, with a smooth grey bark, 
which is spotted with yellow ; leaves 
pinnate, deep green above, whitish be- 
neath ; floweis yellowish white ; fruit 
five smooth, ovate, black, one-celled 
berries. 

The bark of the root is the part used 
medicinally ; it is brought to tins coun- 
try ill long pieces, a few inches in 
breadth. It is yellow in the inside, when 
fresh ; of a fibrous texture, inodorous, 
and has a bitter, but not disagreeable 
taste. Alcohol and water, take up all 
its active matter by simple maceration, 
at a temperature of 60®, better than at 
a boiling heat. The infusion is stronger 
than the decoction. Sirnaruba is tonic, 
and has been employed with advantage 
in intermittent fever, obstinate diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, and dyspeptic affec- 
tions. It may be cunibined with aro- 
matics and opium. The do>e in sub- 
stance, is from one scruple to half a 
drachm ; but it is most commodiously 
given in infusion^ which may be made 
thus : Take of simaiiiba baik brnihed, 
half a drachm ; boiling water half a 
pint. Macerate fur two hours in a iight- 
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!y-covered vessel and strain. Nitrate of 
silver, oxymuriate of mercury, super- 
acetate of lead, infusion of galls, cate- 
chu, and yellow Peruvian bark, oc- 
casion precipitates in this infusion, and 
should, therefore, not be given with it. 
The dose istwo fluidounces, combined 
with tincture of opium, or an aromatic*. 

Notwithstanding its high character, 
this medicine is very rarely employed 
in this country. 

The Amara is said to be a native of 
Surinam, as well as South America 
generally ; is less tali than either of the 
preceding. It was, till lately, errone- 
ously supposed to produce the quassia- 
wood now known to be obtained from 
the excelsa. This is a very rare tree, 
and excels all the others in bitterness. 

Another kind of tree, called Pf crania 
AMARA, or Bitter- wood tree, has been 
described, which is so similar in its 
properties io c[uashia,that it does not de- 
mand a separate article. It is a tail and 
beautiful timber-tree, common in the 
woods of Jamaica. Every part of it is 
intensely bitter. And it is said to be 
superior to quassia in its medical [iro- 
perties. The wood is also very useful for 
cabinet woik, us no worm will live near 
it. 

Queen of ike meadows. See Drop- 
wort, 

Queen's violet. See Rocket. 

Qukken^tTee. See Pear. 

Quick lime. See Lime. 
Qukk^set-hedfre, See Thorn. 
QUICKSILVER, Mercury, %- 
drargi/ruSi or Argentum vivum, is a 
brilliant metal, of a silvery-white co- 
lour, liquid at all common tempera.- 
tures, solid and malleable at 40° below 
zero, and gaseous at 670*. Its specific 
gravity is 13,5. It has been known 
from the remotest ages. 

The principal ore of this metal is tlie 
sulphuret, or native cinnabar, which is 
of various colours, sometimes steel grey, 
at others a bright led, from which the 
mercury is separated by Histillation with 
quick lime or iron filiniis. It is some- 
time!, loiind also in its fluid state ; and 
in silver and lead ores, as well as mixed 
with white oxide of arsenic. It is ob- 
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tamed from various parts of the globe ; 
Spain, Sweden, Hungary, Germany, 
Sicily, France, Siberia, China, Japan, 
Sumatra, Peru, Chili, New Spain, &e. 

The greater part of the quicksilver 
used in this country is brought from 
Germany, in leathern skins packed iu 
casks I some is brought from the East 
Indies in earthen globular jars, packed 
in boxes. It is often adulterated with 
an admixture of lead, bismuth, zinc, or 
tin. When it quickly loses its lustre, 
is covered with a film, oris less fluid 
than usual, leaves a stain on a delf 
plate, or does not readily divide into 
round globules, but into those with 
tails it may be suspected. It is purified 
by distillation with iron filings ; or by 
agitation in dilute sulphuric acid, un- 
til the acid ceases to become turbid; 
and then, after washing and drying the 
globules into which it has been divided, 
passing them through a pin-hole in the 
bottom of a funnel of writing paper. 
Its passing through shammy leather is 
no test of its purity. 

Mercury combines with many of the 
metals, and forms a class of compounds 
which have been called amalgams. 
These are generally brittle and soft. 
One part of potassium with 70 of mer- 
cury, produce a hard and brittle com- 
pound. If mercury be added to the 
liquid alloy of potassium and sodium, 
an instant soliditication ensues, and heat 
enough to inflame the latter metal is 
evolved. An amalgam of zinc and 
mercury is used for electrical purposes 
one of tin and mercury for silvering 
looking glasses. See Looking glass. 
The amalgams of gold and silver are 
employed in gihbng and plating. 

Mercury is used for various import- 
ant purposes in the arts, as well as in 
chemistry and medicine. It readily be- 
comes Qxidated by exposure to air, and 
b}'^ trituration. 

In its metallic state it exeits no ac- 
tion on the animal system, but when 
combined with oxygen, acids, and some 
other bodies, it is a powerful medicine, 
and sometimes a destructive poison. The 
preparations and combinations of mer- 
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cury are almost innumerable : we caM 
only notice the most important. 

There are two oxides of mercury, the 
blacky or protoxide i which may be ob- 
tained by long agitation of the metal in 
contact with oxygen, or by washing ca- 
lomel with hot lime-water ; it is insipid 
and insoluble in water. It exists in the 
blue pill, see below, and in met'curial 
ointment. See Ointment. 

The red, or peroxide of mercury, is 
produced by exposing the metal in a 
flat-bottomed, long-necked matrass, 
on a sand heat, nearly to its boiling 
point, to the action of air. It becomes 
coated with red scales, spangles, and 
crystals, and is ultimately converted 
into a red shining mass. It has an 
acrid metallic taste, and is poisonous* 
When heated it acquires a black colour, 
but becomes red again on cooling; at a 
red heat it evolves oxygen, and is re- 
duced to the metallic state. It is rarely 
given internally ; it is used externally 
for the same purpose as the nitric oxide 
of mercury. See below. 

Mercury and chlorine combine in* 
two proportions : these compounds are 
usually called Calomel and Corro- 
sive Sublimate. See these articles. 

Citric oxide of mercury, commonly 
called red precipitate, is made thus: 
take of purified mercury three pounds ; 
of nitric acid one pound and a half ; of 
distilled water two pints. Mix in a 
glass vessel, and boil the mixture in a 
sand-bath until the mercury being dis- 
solved and the water also evaporated, a. 
white mass remains. Rub this into 
powder, and put it into another shallow 
vessel, then apply a moderate heat, and 
raise the fire gradually until the red 
vapour ceases to arise. 

This preparation is a subnitrate of 
mercury ; it is in smallscalesof a bright 
red colour, very acrid and corrosive. It 
is never given internally, but is applied 
as a useful stimulus to old sores, and 
for destroying fungous flesh. As a pow- 
der, in the proportion of half a grain to 
four grains of sugar, it is blown into the 
^ye to remove specks on the cornea. See 
Basilicon, and Ointment. 
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For black sulphuret of mercury. See 
Ethiop's Mineral, 

Red sulphuret of mercury^ or Facti- 
tiou$ cinnabar. Take of purified mer- 
cury forty ounces ; of flour of sul- 
phu; eight ounces. Having melted the 
sulphur over the fire, mix in the mer- 
cury« and as soon as the mass begins to 
swell, remove the vessel from the fire, 
and cover it with force to prevent it 
from catching fire; then rub the mass 
to powder and sublime it. 

Thus prepared, itformsadatk red 
CakCf with a shining striated appear- 
ance, and when reduced to powder, as- 
sumes a rich red colour, and is then 
called Vermilion. It is sometimes 
shamefully adulterated with red lead. 
It is used, as is well kuown, as a beau- 
tiful pigment. 

It is rarely used medicinally ; when 
given internally, the dose is from ten 
grains to half a drachm : it is said to be 
useful in cutaneous diseases, gouty 
and rheumatic affections, and worms. 

Mercury with chalk : take of puri- 
fied mercury three ounces ; prepared 
chalk five ounces; rub them together 
till the globules disappear. This is said 
to be alterative and useful hi scald 
head, and other cutaneous affections ; 
it is a useful alterative for children. The 
dose may be from five grains to half a 
drachm twice a day, mixed with any 
viscid substance. 

It is known in domestic economy as 
a useful powder for polishing plate. 

The preparation of white precipitate 
of mercury 9 or white precipitate, we need 
not describe. It is only used exter- 
nally as an ointment, in the proportion 
of one drachm to an ou,nce and lialf of 
lard, for some cutaneous eruptions, par- 
ticularly the itch. Its use, however, 
requires caution. 

Mercurial pills, commonly called the 
blue pill. Take of purified mercury, 
by weight, two drachms ; confectioi. of 
the red rose three diachms ; liquorice 
'root powdered one drachm. Rub the 
mercury with the confection until the 
f^lohules disappear; then add the li- 
quorice root, and beat the wliole toge- 
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ther until they are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. 

These pills are stimulant and anti- 
syphilitic, and are the most common form 
under which mercury js exhibitj^cl for 
the cure of venereal unections. Th^ dqse 
is from six to eight grains, or two pjiljs 
twice a day till the mouth is affected. 
Larger doses are apt to excite purging. 

Jor the treatment of persons who 
have taken any of the prejiarations of 
quicksilver as a poison, or by mistake, 
see Corrosive SuBLiMAtE/and Poi- 
sons. 

QUILLS, the large feathers taken 
out of the end of the wings of geese, 
swans, crows, &c. They are denomi- 
nated from the order in which they are 
fixed ill the wing : the second and third 
quills are the best for writing. Crow 
quills are chiefly used for drawing. The 
constituent of quills is chiefly albnmeu. 

To haiden a soft quill, thrust the 
barrel into hot ashes, stirring it till it is 
soft ; then taking it out, press it almost 
flat upon your knee with the back of a 
penknife, and afterwards reduce it to 
roundness with your fingers. Or set 
water and alum over the fire, and while 
it IS boiling, put in a handful of qtiills, 
the barrels only, fora minute, and then 
lay them by. 

A thousand quills, in commerce, con- 
sists of twcKe hundred. They are judg- 
ed of by their size and weight. Parti- 
cular attention should be paid on pur- 
chasing quills, that they are not left- 
handed : that is, not of the left wing. 

QUINC E-Tree, or Pyrus Cydonia, 
We have described this tree, and the 
mode of its propagation, under Pear, 
to which, therefore, we refer. Wesljall 
here only consider the quince medici- 
nally, merely adding that the Portugal 
quince is most estepined. 

The seeds of the quince are the parts 
employed. They contain a consider- 
able quantity of mucus, which is ex- 
tracted by boiling water thus : 

Decoction of quince seed*, take of 
quince seeds two drachms; water, a 
pint. Boil them over a gentle fire for 
ten minutes, and strain. Alcohol, acids, 
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unil most of tlie metallic salts, coaf^ulate 
the mucus thus obtained, they should, 
therefoie, not be mixed with it. It must 
also be used as soon as it is made, as it 
soon spoils. It is used as a gargle in 
aphthous adections, and ulcerations of 
the mouth ; and as a local demulcent in 
tenesmus. A diluted solution of it in- 
serted beneath the eyelids, is useful to 
obtund the acrimonious discharge in 
violent inflammations of the eye. 

QU INS Y , or Cynanche, a sore throat. 
There are various kinds of this com- 
plaint. See Croup, Mumps, and Sore 
Throat. 

QUINSY, or Sore Throat of 
Horses, is often a symptom of catarrh 
or cold. The chief symptom is great 
pain and difficulty of swallowing, and 
generally accompanied with fever. 
Bleed freely, then blister the throat. 
The head should also be steamed fre- 
quently ; and the horse should be 
offered some good gruel very often. No 
medicine should be forced down the 
throat until the soreness is quite gone, 
and the animal can swallow freely 3 a 
laxative may then be given ; or small 
doses of nitre and emetic tartar. 

QUITTOR, or Quitter, a fistu- 
lous sore, in the coronet of the horse’s 
foot, generally on the inside. It is 
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caused by bruises, or by matter forming 
in the lower parts of the foot, from pricks 
in shoeing, bruises from gravel, neglect- 
ed corns, &c. ; and having no vent be- 
low, working its way upward to the 
coronet. 

In slight cases, it will be sufficient to 
apply a solution of blue vitriol by means 
of a syringe 3 in more severe cases the 
opening must be enlarged, and the cal- 
lous edges of the sinus be destroyed by 
some strong caustic : corrosive subli- 
mate is very effectual. It may be ap- 
plied by moistening a narrow slip of 
paper with butter of antimony, strewing 
the powdered sublimate upon it, and 
twisting the paper so as to bring it to a 
point. This must be forced into the 
sinus with a whalebone probe. In a few 
days a core will come out, and leave an 
open, healtby-lookiiig sore, which must 
be dressed daily with a solution of blue 
vitriol, or compound tincture of myrrh. 
In some cases the actual cautery will be 
necessary ; and a stimulating poultice 
may, also, sometimes be of service. 

Quittor^bove, See the preceding ar- 
ticle. 

QUOTIDIAN, a term applied to 
an ague, or intermittent fever, the pa- 
roxysms of which return every day. 
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R, or R/, is placed at the beginning 
of a physician’s prescription, and implies 
recipe, or take. See Recipe. 

Rabbit. See Hare. 

Rabies canina. See Bite of a Mad- 
DOG, and Hydrophobia. 

Rack. See Aiirack. 

Rack, See Stable. 

Racoon, SeeljRSUS. 

RADIANT MATTER. If a solar 
beam be refracted by a prism, and the 
coloured image received upon a sheet of 
paper, it will be found, on moving the 
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hand gently through it, that there is an 
evident increase of temperature towards 
the red ray. If the coloured rays be 
thrown successively upon delicate ther- 
mometers, it will be found that, if the 
heating powers of the violet rays be con- 
sidered as 16, that of the green rays 
will be 2(>, and ol' the red 55 . These 
circumstances suggested the possibility 
of the heating power of the spectrum ex- 
tending beyond the red ray 3 and expe- 
riment has proved that a thermometer in 
the red ray rose T io ten minutes j but 
3 T 
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just beyoud the red ray the rise was 9®. 
itisevident, therefore, that independent 
of the illuminating rays, there are others 
which produce increase of temperature ; 
they are also possessed of less refrangi- 
bility than the visible rays. That these 
calorific rays are susceptible of refraction 
and reflection is proved by the intense 
beat produced when the solar rays are 
concentrated into a focus by a lens, or 
by a concave mirror. 

The radiant matter emitted by ter- 
restrial bodies at high temperatures, 
agrees, iu many of its properties, with 
that constituting the solar rays ; but in 
other respects it presents material dif- 
ferences, The effect we perceive in ap- 
proaching a fire, chiefly results from ra- 
diation ; and if a concave metallic mir- 
ror bjC held opposite the fire, a heating 
and luminous focus will be obtained. 
This radiation goes on in all elastic me- 
dia, and in the Toricellian, and air- 
pump vacuum. 

The affections of terrestrial radiant 
matter, are best demonstrated by em- 
ploying two concave mirrors of planish- 
ed tin, or plated copper, placed at the 
distance of 10 feet asunder ; if the flame 
of a candle be placed in the focus of 
one mirror, a heating and luminous focus 
is obtained from the other ; but if a 
plate of glass be now interposed between 
the two mirrors, the rays of heat are ar- 
rested, while those of light freely pass- 
ing through the glass, are collected as 
usual in the opposite focus. This, there- 
fore, proves a diflereiice between the 
solar and terrestrial ray. The rays of 
the former pass through glass without 
heating it 5 the r.^ys of the latter are 
stopped by the glass, and it becomes 
hot when opposed to them. See Burn- 
ing G|.As»s, and Colours, 

RADJSIJ, or llaphanus, a genus of 
plants, com prebend ing eight species, 
scattered over the globe, of which one is 
u native of onr own country. The fol- 
lowing are the chief : the SativuSy or 
Common garden radish, with lyrate 
leaves ; siliques cylindrical, swelling 
into knobs, two-celled 5 a native of 
China. Three varieties : the Common 
radish, root long, red on the outside 
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Turnip-rooted radish 5 root orbicular, 
white j — the black Spanish radish j root 
orbicular, black. 

They are all annual plants, and raised 
from seeds by different sowings, from 
the end of October till April or May ; 
they should have a light tine mould 5 
and the more early sowings be made on 
borders under warm walls, or in simi- 
lar places, and in frames and covered 
glasses. 

The Raphanistrum^ white-flowered, 
jointed charlock, or wild radish, has also 
lyrate leaves 3 the siliques are cylin- 
drical, jointed, smooth, one-celled 3 
found wild in our own corn-fields. 

Radishes form an agreeable variety 
of salad for the robust, but are to be 
carefully avoided by the valetudinarian 
and dyspeptic ; for these, the tender 
leaves of the radish are much better than 
the root itself. 

Radish f the horse. See Horse-Ra- 
dish. 

Raft^ the life. See Life- Raft. 

RAGSTONE, in mineralogy, a va- 
riety ol‘ trap or basalt of a black colour, 
with iiuiiieroiis white dots, and black 
lamellae of basaltine, which give it a 
dark brownish-grey appearance. It is 
found in large masses, inclosing rounded 
pebbles of the same substance ; it ac- 
quires an ochry crust by exposure to 
the air, and shines internally from a 
number of minute particles. It melts 
into a porous black mass, partly porce- 
lain, partly enamel. It consists of si- 
lica, alumina, and oxide of iron. It is 
found in various parts of England, and 
is used for giving a keen edge to knives, 
chisels, and other edge tools. 

Ragwort. See Groundsel. 
RAGWORT, the African, or 
Othotmay u genus, comprising thirty- 
five specicvS, n.itives mostly of the Cape; 
some with leaves cut or pinnate ; oth^^rs 
with leaves undivided, toothed, or very 
entire. The following are cultivated : 
the bulbosuy or Bulbous African rag- 
wort 5 the pectinata, or Worin-leiived 
ragwort; the abrotani/olia, or Southei- 
wood-leaved ragwort 3 the coronopifoUa, 
or Buckthorn-leaved ragwort ; the c/iei- 
ri/oUa, or Stock-leaved ragwort ; and 
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the arh&rescens, or Tree-ragwort. They 
produce an agreeable variety among 
other potted plants of the green-house 
kind. 

RAIL, or Rallus, a genus of birds, 
compiehending thirty-one species, scat- 
tered over tlie globe ; three common to 
our own country ; the following are the 
chief : 

The Crcx^ or Land rail, has the fea- 
thers of the body reddish brown, belly 
whitish yellow 5 wings reddish rusty j 
bill and legs brown ash ; inhabits sedgy 
places of Europe and Asia; nine and a 
half inches long ; migrates j runs swiftly 
along the grass ; flies slowly ; feeds on 
insects and seeds ; grows very fat ; its 
note harsh, resembling tlie words crehy 
crek\ lays in the dry grass, from twelve 
to sixteen eggs of a dirty white colour, 
with a few yellow spots ; flesh excellent; 
fou nci singly, h u t rai ely , i n d ifferent parts 
of England in July, August, and Sep- 
tember, in the standing corn and clover, 
chiefly the latter. Two other varieties, 
found in the East and West Indies. 

I'he Aquatkusy Rrook ousel, or Wa- 
ter rail, has the feathers of the upper 
part of the body olive-brown, and black 
in the middle, the lower cinereous ; 
belly and vent edged with rufous ; wings 
grey, spotted with bro.wn ; tail feathers 
short, black ; legs dusky red ; iiiliabits 
the watery places in Europe and Asia ; 
found also in our own country ; twelve 
inches long; hides itself among the 
sedges ; runs and swims with celerity ; 
flies heavily; eggs yellow, with dusky 
brown spots. 

The Forzmay or Spotted gallinule, 
is nine inches long; inhabits Europe 
and North America, and is found in our 
own country ; frequents the sides of 
small streams, hiding among the bushes; 
flesh good. 

RAIL-ROAD, a moderncontrivance 
for facilitating the conveyance of heavy 
goods. It consists simply of smooth 
bars, or plates of iron, placed horizon- 
tally in two rows parallel to each other, 
at a convenient distance to receive the 
wheels of a carriage; the road on 
which the horse draws, lying between 
the two parallel lows, or ranges, of bars 
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or plates. The wheels of the carriage 
are usually so constructed with a gu cve 
running round them, as to apply ficcly 
to the respective rails, without a possi- 
bility of their slipping off ; sometimes this 
IS effected by an elevation on the ex- 
terior side ot the mils, the wheels being 
flat. In either case, the rails and wheels 
having tolerably smooth surfaces, and 
admit cf motion at a much le>s expense 
of animal force than on the coininoii 
roads ot‘ this country : one horse will 
draw more by means of a rail-road, than 
six could upon a common lurnpike road. 

Mr. C. Le Caan, has latterly im- 
proved the construction of these roads, 
by fastening the rails or tram-plates by 
means of a tenon and mortise, each hav- 
ing a corresponding bevel, so that the 
bead of each succeeding plate confines 
the end of the next succeeding one. 
These plates rest upon stone blocks, or 
sleepers, which should not weigh less 
than liiOlbs. each 5 they are placed three 
feet apart, and to which tlie plates are 
fixed by means of perpendicular, or be- 
veled plugs, cast in the head of each 
plate. 

Rail-roads are in very common use in 
many of the coal and mining districts 
of the kingdom. They have not, liow- 
ever, been yet conveited to all the [>ur- 
poses for which they are adapted. Tliey 
may, we presume, he a[)[)lied to the 
common roads of the kingdom for tra- 
velling carriages and heavy waggons, 
with much advantage. 

RAIN, water that descends from the 
atmosphere in the form of drops of a con- 
siderable size. 

It is universally agreed, that rain is 
chiefly produced by the water previously 
elevated into the atmosphere by the heat 
of ihebuii, or otherwise from the terra- 
queous globe. It is doubtless, however, 
pi-oduced occasionally hythc formation 
of water from the combination of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gases, at the instant 
of explosion in thunderstorms, and per- 
haps by electricity at oii.cr tunes when 
no explosion is heard, See Thunder. 

Much has been said of the caiiM H of 
rain, and many ingenious riyeoineses 
have been advaaceri relative lo lu pro- 
3 T 2 
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d action, but the chief aj^eiit in the for- 
mation of rain, is unquestionably an al- 
teration of teinjjerature from heat to cold. 

The quantity of rain which falls at 
various places, and at different times, is 
exceedingly variable. At Upminster, 
in the year 1700, the animal quantity 
was 19,03 inches ; at Paris, the same 
year, 21,37 inches. In 1705, at Up- 
minster, it was 1G,93 inches ; at Paris 
14,82. In the year 1774, the annual 
quantity at London was 20,328 inches. 
In 178O, at thesume place, it was 17,313 
inches j in 179-j at the same place, it 
was 19,489 ; in 1808, it was 22,98 in- 
ches ; the same year at Kendal, in West- 
inoreland, it was 43,34 ; at Dalton, in 
Lancashire, 39,99 j Chichester 30,62} 
at Bristol 32,08 ; in 1809, the quantity 
which fell at Dalton was 50,30 } and at 
West Bridgford, in Nottinghamshire, 
the same year, only 17,55 5 at London, 
in the same year, it was 24,95. See 
Dew, Evaporation, and Water. 

The great utility of rain, for water- 
ing the earth, is too well known to be 
insisted upon. 

RAINBOW, a meteor in form of a 
party-coloured arch, or semicircle, exhi- 
bited in a rainy sky opposite to the sun, 
by the refraction and reflection of his 
rays in the drops of falling rain. There 
is also a secondary, or fainter bow, usu- 
ally seen investing the former at some 
dibtPuce. There are also occasionally seen 
lunar raiiibows, marine rainbows, &c. 

In the piiinary rainbow, reckoning 
from llie outside, the colours are ranged 
thus : red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet ; in the secondary bow, 
reckoning from the outward side, they 
are violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red ; the secondary rainbow is 
produced by two leflections and two 
rtfractions from the first. See Co- 
lours. 

Eainrgmige , See Pluviameter. 

R A is I NS. Grape* p epared by suf- 
fering them to remain on the vine till 
perfectly ripe, and then drying them in 
the sun, oi' by tiie Iieat of an oven. liai- 
sins aie \anons kinds. The smallest, 

' Corbith raisin, is commonly called 
earranls, and is chiefly imported from 
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the island of Zante. The other kinds 
are called Muscatel, Bloom, Sun, Bel- 
videre, Lipari, Denia, Malaga, Alexia, 
Smyrna, ^c. 

The common way of drying grapes 
for raisins is, to tie two or three bunches 
of them together while yet on the vine, 
and dip them into a hot lixivium of 
wood-ashes, with a little of the oil of 
olives in it. This disposes them to shrink 
and wrinkle ; after this they are left on 
the vine three or four days, separated 
on sticks in a horizontal situation, and 
then dried in the sun at leisure after 
being cut from the tree. Sun raisins, 
and those brought in jars, are esteemed 
the best. Currants form a pleasant 
acidulous addition to laxative gruel, 
but neither these, nor any of the raisins, 
are of any medicinal importance. They 
are all somewhat laxative; but as they 
contain a considerable quantity of sac- 
charine matter, they are often very inju- 
rious to the valetudinarian and dyspep- 
tic, and should be, therefore, by them 
avoided. They appear, also, to be in- 
jurious to the teeth. 

Raisin wine. See Wine. 

RAM, the male of sheep. See Breed- 
ing, aud Sheep. 

Rampion. See Bell flower. 

Ramsons. See Garlic. 

RANCIDITY, the state of fat and 
oils, in which they become altered in 
their properties, and have an acrid or 
acid taste; and, in the case of fat, be- 
coming also of a rusty yellow colour. 
Animal fats and oil are chiefly liable to 
rancidity. 

Rancidity has been generally attri- 
buted to the exposure of fat or oil to 
atmospheric air ; as it is well known that 
when these substances are kept cool and 
closely secluded from air, they remain 
for a long period without becoming ran- 
cid ; heat, however, appears also to be a 
considerable agent in producing ranci- 
dity. From some experiments which 
have been made, fat, ora portion of it, 
has been converted into an acid, which 
has been termed the sehacic acid ; and 
it hasbeen supposed that rancidity a 
from the generation of this acid in fiit 
by the absorption of oxygen. Whatever 
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be the cause of rancidity, certain it if, 
that rancid fat, butter, ficc.are unwhole- 
some aliments, and often produce very 
unpleasant sensations in the stomach. 
It appears, also, that when fut is exposcvl 
to a certain degree of heat, it acqnircb 
properties similar to those of rancidity, 
hence the mischiefs arising from ail 
kinds of baked pastry, in which fat or 
butter is an ingredient. See Fat. 

RAN U LA, a tumour under the 
tongue. It sometimes contains mat- 
ter like synovia, sometimes a fatty 
matter, now and then stony concretions, 
but most commonly a fluid like saliva. 
It often acquires such a size as to prevent 
the sucking of infants, or iiiastification, 
or speech in adults. The best mode of 
treatment is to lay the tumour fully 
open, to evacuate its contents com- 
pletely, and then to wash the cavity 
with any mild fluid, as milk and water : 
of course an experienced surgeon must 
be employed for this purpose. 

Ranunculus, See Crow foot, 
RANUNCULUS, the Globe, 
Globe flower, Gowland's locker^ or 
TroliiuSf a genus of plants, having nu- 
merous oblong, many-seeded capsules; 
it conslstsof two species j the EuropecuSf 
or European globe-flower, a native of 
Europe, and found wild in our own 
shaile.s ; the stalk is a foot high ; flowers 
yellow, large, globose j it has a pleasant 
smell, and is ornamental in gardens. 
The asiaticus, or Asiatic globe-flower, 
is a native of Siberia. 

RAPE, CoLEwoRT, Coleseed, 
Navew, or Brassica napus, is a valua- 
ble indigenous plant, reared in various 
parts of this country : it differs from tlie 
cabliage in not forming a close head. 
Being of a hardy nature, and affording 
a large proportion of green food for the 
support of sheep and other animals, and 
its seed yielding also a useful oil, it has 
been sonnetline introduced as an article 
of field culture. 

The soils most adapted to this plant, 
are those of the deep and more fertile 
kinds ; of the lands long in tillage, the 
friable and loamy kinds are best for it; 
but it grows also well in fenny, marshy, 
boggy, and other coarse waste lauds, 
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which have been long in grass : for such 
lands, as a first crop, it is often the 
best. , 

The usual mode of preparing the soil 
for this crop, is the same as that de- 
scribed for turnip. See Turnip. 

The seed should be perfectly ripe, 
fresh, and of a fine black colour ; the 
quantity per acre, is from a quarter to 
half a peck, according to the manner of 
sow'ing 3 where the crop is intended to 
be consumed as green food for animals, 
a larger portion of seed is necessary, 
than where the seed is theeliief object 
of the cultivator. 

When intended as a sheep feed,, it 
may be put in any time in June or 
July, but if it be for seed, August is 
the proper season. The usual method 
of sowing, is to disperse it as regularly 
as possible over the surface of the ground 
by the hand, coveiiug it by means of a 
bush, or other light harrow. In light 
open soils it is, Ijovvever, sometimes 
ploughed ir ; in wliicli case a larger 
proportion of seed is used. The drill 
method has also been adop'ted, and, it 
is said, is su[>eri jr to any other. It has 
been recommended to sov\ the seeds in 
beds, and set out the plants afterwards 
in the manner of cabbage plants. The 
transplantation should lie clfected in 
September and October, 'rhese* latter 
methods, are, however, more applicable 
to seed crops. 

In the broad-east method, little at- 
tention is bestowed in the after culture • 
one hand-hoeing is stanetiines given. 
But when it is planted in rows, the hoe- 
ing may be performed in a moie effec- 
tual manner by the horse-lioc. 

When the produce is intended as 
green food, it is usually fit for this pur- 
pose in November ; and when fed or cut 
down in autumn, the plants mostly ad- 
vance, so as to prodn :e a second crop 
in the spring, 

W^hen thf* crop is left to stand for 
seed, it rfaiuues to be well cleared by 
hoeing in llie spring. The seeds ripen 
the end <>f June, or beginning of July. 
Care should be taken that it is not left 
till it is too I 'i'c, or mncdi seed will lie 
lost. It is usually reaped with a sickle, 
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and laid i:i thin grips or reaps, upon 
the place where it ^rows, till it is suffi- 
ciently dry for threshirif^. This is known 
by the straw becoming of a whitish co- 
lour, and the seed appearing perfectly 
black. It is usually threshed out in 
the held upon cloths laid upon the 
ground. In ^orne parts of Yorkshire 
this fiusiness formerly constituted a sort 
of festival, but it is now on the decline j 
the method of binding the crop in small 
sheaves, and stacking it in the field, 
being much adopted ; housing it in the 
barn is, however, to be preferred. 

When thi^^ crop succeeds well, forty 
or fifty bushels of seeds are produced 
per acre. Rape crops are, notwith- 
standing, very precarious. 

Rape is said to he superior to turnips 
in fattening sheep, Wlien neat cattle 
are put upon this food in its green 
state, they must not eat too much of 
it at first, as they are very liable to be 
haven by it. 

Rape-seed oil is used for various pur- 
poses ill the arts. It is found in com- 
merce of different qualities. It hrejined 
by boiling it in an open vessel, with a 
portion of diluted sulphuric acid. 

The cake left after the expression of 
the oil, has been used in various parts 
of England, particularly Yorkshire and 
Norfolk, us a manure. Half a ton has 
been used per acre ; but a much less 
quantity has been found very beneficial; 
one ton for three acres or more : it 
should be broken in small pieces, and 
ploughed in about six weeks before the 
seed is sown, that it may have time to 
dissolve in the ground. When plough- 
ed in with wheat-seed it is peculiarly 
forcing to the crop. It is said that 
powdered rape cake strewed over the 
siirP.ice of the ground destroys the mole 
cricket, and that every insect of the 
same species may be destroyed by the 
same means. 

RAPflANlA, a spasmodic disease, 
which is fre(]ueutly epidemic in Suabia, 
and other parts of (iciinany. It is said 
lo be produced by eating the seeds of 
radishes, which are often mixed with 
rye In that country 3 or more probably 
it is firojuccd by spurred rye. The 
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disease is attended with lassitude, shi- 
vering, pains of tlie head, anxiety, spas- 
modic startings of the fingers, feet, and 
muscles 5 with fever, delirium, stupor, 
siiftbcation, horrid convulsions of the 
limbs, with a sensation as if ants or 
other small insects were creeping on the 
parts. It continues from ten days to 
three months, and is accompanied with 
various appearances of the skin ; some- 
times a wasting of the body, with stu- 
poi, and stifIViess of the joints. 

For the method of treating this dis- 
ease see our article Poisons, under the 
third division, acrid narcotics. 

RAREFACTION, a term used ve- 
ry often, and too indiscriminately : it 
implies the act whereby a bod}’ is ren- 
dered rare; that is, bi ought to take 
up more room, or appear under a lar- 
ger bulk, without accession of any new 
matter. It is opposed to ct>ndensation. 
Our more accurate writeis restrain the 
term rarefaction to that expansion of a 
mass into a larger bulk which is eficct- 
ed by means of heat ; it is applied most 
commonly to gaseous bodies, such as 
vapour, steam, atmospheric air, &c. 
Dilatation or expansion are much bet- 
ter terms to express the same state. 

RASH, or Exanthemata, an order 
of diseases in Dr. Cullen’s arrange- 
ment, including Erysipelas, Plague, 
SinalUpox, Chicken-pox, Measles, Mi- 
liary fever. Scarlet-fever, Nettle-rash, 
Pemphigus, and the Thrush. See the 
respective articles. 

RASPBERRY, or Ruhus ideeas, a 
well -known shrub, a species of the 
bramble, consisuiig of numerous vari- 
eties. The red raspberry is indigenous 
to this country ; and is found wild in 
the northern counties, in some woods 
on the south downs of Sussex, and, we 
believe, also in Wales. 

The raspberry is much improved by 
cultivation. The large kinds of both 
red and yellow, or vvliite rus[)berries, 
were, it is said, brought from Antwerp 
to tins country. The yellow is most 
admired for the dessert, the red for ices, 
jams, &c. There is a kind cultivated 
which produces two crops annually, the 
last ripening in October; but this is 
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ratlier to be conbi<iered as a ri:rio ily 
than as deNeivini:^ cultivation for the 
^oodiie.ss ol’ its fiuit. Am eleL>ant wine 
may be made from raspberries. Si'e 
AVint. The red raspiierry is one of 
the most agreeable and wholesome of 
tlic summer fruits, lint when made 
into jams it is by no means so salutary. 

Raspberries are propa*^ated by suck- 
ers, W'lm'li may be planted any time 
after tlie fall ol’ the leaf, and before the 
inontli of March. i hey should be 
placed in rows, t::ieh plant two feet 
asunder, aiiri the lows five feet distant 
from on<* amalier. They thiivc best in 
a sandy loam, wbieb sliould be neither 
too moist nor loo dry. I^lie tune for 
dres^iu'jj; them is October, when all the 
old wood winch produced fruit the pie- 
ceding summer, should be cut down to 
the giound, and the young shoftts short- 
ened to about tw’O feet in length. The 
spjice between the rows should be dug 
up, and some rotten dung buried in 
tliem. In the summer they should be 
kept clean from weeds; and once in 
three or four years new beds should be 
made, and the old ones destroyed, as 
they seldom bear well if they contiriue 
after that time. 

RAT, or Mus, a genus of quadru- 
peds comprehending foity-six species, 
scattered over the globe 3 six indigenous 
to our own country. These animals 
live in holes or chinks, climb and run 
swiftly ; seek their food, which is chiefly 
vegetable, by night; and whicii they 
convey to the mouth by the fore-paws. 
Females mostly eight teat.> ; bleed luany’^ 
limes a year, bringing numerous littei.s. 
Ears short, rounded ; foie- feet generally 
four-toed, with a waity excrescence in- 
stead of a fiftli : some of them migrate. 
They may be thus sub-divided : tail 
compressed at the end ; — tail round, 
naked ; — tail round, hairy ; — cheeks 
pouched ; — earless, eyes small, tail 
short, or none, subtei raucous. The fol- 
h>wing are the chief: 

The Coypns^ or ijeaver rat, has the 
hind feet paliiidtc ; inhabits the wateis 
of Chili ; easily lamed. 

The Zibefhicus, or Mu^k rat ; anus 
with glanil*.-, bccKtmg a im4&k\,oi(y 
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fluid; inhabits the slow stre:ims of 
North Ainenca, on the baiiks of which 
it builds, blit more sinijih than the 
beaver; swims and dives ilextermisly 3 
a foot long. 

The Filoridf's, or Musk cavy, has the 
body white, tail longish, scaly ; trun- 
cate 5 another vaiiety tawny above; 
burrows; infests houses; smells of 
rnusk ; size of a rabbit. The first va- 
riety inhabits India, the second the 
West Indies. 

The Rnttus, or Black rat, ih of a deep 
iron grey colour, nearly black, belly 
cinerecus ; body seven inches, tall eight 
inches long ; inhabits most parts of 
Europe: very destructive to corn, fur- 
niture, young poultry, rabbits, and pi- 
geons 3 is destroyed in gieut numbers 
by the c/cn/wawMA', orNoiway rat. It 
was carried to South America in 1544 , 
and is now become the jiest of that con- 
Inxait. They aKo swaiin in Otulieite, 
New Zealand, and New Holland. 

The DecumanuSy or Norway rat, is 
longei and stronger than the preceding ; 
bod\ nine inches, tail the same length ; 
head, back, and sides a light brown, 
mixed with tawny and ash-colour; 
breast and belly dirty wbite; inhabits 
now most parts of Europe ; but it was 
probably imported from ibe East Indies, 
wheie tliey aie very destructive. Bur- 
rows like the water-rat ; bold and fierce. 

The AmcncaiiuSy or Aineiican rat, is 
larger than the black, but less than tbe 
brovvn lat ; upper jaw' much longer than 
the lower; colour deep biowu; on the 
belly inclining to ash; inhabits North 
Aineric’a. The Mus caraco is nearly 
allied to this npecies. It burrows on 
the banks of rivers; it is found also in 
China, and on the banks of the lake 
Baikal. 

'The Amp hil ins, or Water-iat, has a 
thick blunt nose, small eyes, and yellow 
teeth 3 head and body covered witli long 
hair, black, mixed witli ierrnginous; 
belly an ii ('ll grey ; body seven inches 
long, tn.i hve. Inhabits Europe, the 
north t>l Asia, and North America. 
Burrows In the banks of rivers, &c, ; 
feeds on small fish, frogs, and roots; 
swims and dives well ; is eaten by the 
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pike: both tyMsainixial and the otter 
are eaten occaKiouully in France. 

The Musculus\ or Common mouse, 
needs no description, and is found every 
where, except in the Arctic regions; 
sometimeB white. 

The SilvdticuSi or Field-mouse, has 
its head, back, and sides of a yellowish 
brow,n, breast of an ochre colour, belly 
white ; body four inches and a half, tail 
four inches long ; feeds on nuts, acorns, 
and worms ; forms magazines of pro- 
visimis for winter. 

The Messoriust or Harvest-mouse^ is 
ferruginous above, white beneath j two 
inches and a half long ; tail two inches ; 
very destructive to corn, &c. ; found 
almost every where. 

The StriatuSf or Oriental mouse, is 
about half tiu. size of the common 
mouse; of a grey colour; Viack and 
sides marked with twelve rows of pearU 
coloured spots; inhabits India ; /mother 
variety in Guinea, which smells of 
musk; its bite is, by some, said to be 
venemous. 

The Barhaius, or Barbary mouse, is 
less than the common mouse, of a brown 
colour. The mexicanus, or Mexican 
mouse, is whitish, mixed with red. The 
virginianus, or Virginian mouse, is 
white, Thovagiis^or Wandering mouse, 
is pale ash, waved with black ; inhabits 
the Tartarian desert. The betulus, or 
Birch mouse, runs up trees, and fastens 
on the boughs with its tail ; inhabits 
the same as the preceding. The agra- 
ius, or Rustic mouse, is ferruginous 
above, white beneath ; less than the 
field-mouse ; found in the temperate 
parts of Russia, and is very destructive ; 
migrates sometimes in vast multitudes. 
The minfftuSy or Little mouse, is the 
least of the genus, weighing only half 
a drachm ; it is found with the last. 
The saxatUisy or Rock-mouse, is brown 
mixed with grey. The oeconomicusy or 
Economic mouse, is black and yellow 
intimately mixed ; inhabits Siberia ; 
lays by great store of provisions for 
winter. The rutiluSy or Red-mouse, in- 
habits Siberia, and is found within the 
Arctic circle. The alltariuSy or Garlic 
mouse, is found in Siberia, in maga- 
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zinespf bulbous roots, especially garlic | 
hack cinereous, belly white. The Aori- 
cmii$y Shrew-like, or Soricine-mouse ; 
body yellowish grey, belly white ; found 
near Strasburg. 

The LemmuSy Lemmus, or Leming, 
has the head and body black and tawny, 
disposed in irregular blotches ; l)eily 
white, tinged with yellow j length live 
inches, tail one and a half ; found in 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Russia. 
They appear in numberless troops at 
very uncertain periods in Norway and 
Lapland, and are at once the post and 
wonder of the country ; they march 
like the army of locusts so emphatically 
described by the prophet Joel, spread- 
ing universal desolation ; they burrow 
under the snow as well as the earth ; 
they are often eaten by the Laplandeiv*. 
Whence they come is not exactly 
known ; but in their migration they are 
never known to return. 

The TorquatuSy or Ringed rat, is 
ferruginous mixed with yellow ; some- 
times pale grey ; neck encircled with a 
white collar ; inhabits the northern 
parts of the Oby, and migrates like the 
lemmus. The hudsoniusy or Hudson*s 
Bay rat, is ash tinged with tawny, with 
a dusky stripe along its middle ; belly 
pale ash ; inhabits Labrador. The /«- 
gurusy or Hair-tailed rat ; when young 
emits a musky smell ; colour ash, mix- 
ed with dusky ; inhabits the Yaik, Irtish, 
and Jenesey. The socialisy or Social 
mouse, has the body light grey, belly 
white ; inhabits the Caspian desert. The 
arvedtSy or Meadow -mouse, is ferrugi- 
nous, mixed w'ith black ; belly ash ; 
inhabits Europe, England, and New- 
foundland. The gregalis, or Gregarious 
mouse ; body black-ferruginous ; belly 
whitish ; inhabits Germany. 

The Cricetus or Hamster rat, is nine 
inches long, tail three, colour reddish 
brown, with red cheeks; breast and 
belly black ; sometimes found entirely 
black ; males bigger than the females ; 
inhabits Austria, Silesia, Poland, and 
the Ukraine; very destructive to grain, 
with which they till their cheek pouch- 
es, which will hold the fourth of an 
English pint; they burrow ‘m the 
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ground, jnnkiiig vaults or aparttnents 
for themselves and their food: each 
)*oung one having its different apart- 
ment 5 each sort of grain its different 
vault. They lie torpid from the first 
ced'd to the end of winter. The pea- 
sants frequerttly dig into their maga- 
zines, and besides the furs and skins of 
these animals, which are valuable, they 
usually find two bushels of good grain 
in one community. They are fierce, 
and make a noise like the barking of 
a dog. 

The Accedula, or Yaik rat, is cine- 
reous yellow, mixed with brown above, 
below hoary white j face white ; inhabits 
the deserts about Yaik. The arenariusf 
or Sand-rat, burrows in the sandy plains 
near the Irtish. The sonf^arius^ or 
Songar rat, is grey, having a black line 
on its back ; belly white 5 formed as the 
last. The furunculasy or Baraba rat, 
is cinereous jellow aVjove ; beneafli 
white ; inhabits the plains of 13 araba, 
and about the lake Dalai. The typhlusy 
or Blind mole-rat, has neither eyes nor 
external ears ; between seven and eight 
inches long $ inhabits the southern parts 
of Russia and Poland. The aspalax, or 
Daurian rat, has no external ears ; eyes 
very small ; from six to nine inches 
long; inhabits the arctic mountains be- 
yond the lake Baikal ; called by the 
Russians the earth bear. The manVf- 
musy or African rat, is thirteen inches 
long ; colour cinereous brown ; grows 
to the size of a rabbit, and is by some 
esteemed a good dish ; digs large bur- 
rows, inhabits the sandy country near 
the Cape of Good Hope. The capen^ 
sis, or Cape rat, is about seven inches 
long, and very destructive to the gar- 
dens about the Cape. The tafpinus, 
or Talpine rat, is above dusky, belly 
and limbs wliitish ; inhabits the tem- 
perate parts of Russia and Siberia ; in 
manners like the mole ; they vary in 
colour, some are quite black. 

Various methods have been practised 
for destroying the troublesome and de- 
structive species of this tribe of ani- 
mals. Dogs, cats, ferrets, and weazels 
are their natural enemies, and destroy 
great numbers of them 3 but killing, or 
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taking of rats, furnishes employment 
to many persons, who are culled rat^ 
catchers. 

Rats and mice are often caught in 
traps baited with burnt leather, or 
toasted cheese. A more efficacious me- 
thod of destroying them is said to be 
by mixing a quart of oatmeal with six 
drops of oil of rhodium, one grain of 
musk, and two or three fruits of the 
nux vomica finely pulverized ; and 
forming the whole into pellets, which 
must be placed near their holes. Ano- 
ther mode is to mix three parts of oat- 
meal and one of staves-acre, in powder, 
into a paste with honey, which should 
be divided into small pieces, and laid 
near their haunts. Another is to knead 
wheat- flour and sugar into a paste, 
scented with a few drops of oil of car- 
raways, and after the animals have eaten 
of it for a short time, mix with such 
paste, some powdered arsenic ; one 
ounce to eight ounces of the paste, will 
be sufficient. Anotlier nostrum is, to 
mix eight ounces of calomel with four- 
teen ounces of dried and powdered 
nightshade, fifty-six pounds of oat- 
meal, six pounds of treacle, and a suf- 
ficient quantity of oil of rhodium to 
communicate a fragrant smell. Ano- 
ther recipe directs one or two table- 
spoonfuls of dry oatmeal to be uniform- 
ly but thinly spread upon a tile, or 
plate I the rats, if not interrupted, will 
regularly feed there j oil of aniseed is 
afterwards to be added, and at length 
after some days, let four ounces of dry 
oatmeal, perfumed with six drops of 
oil of aniseed be thoroughly incorpora- 
ted with half an ounce of carbonate of 
barytes, in fine powder 

In the application of all tliese, and 
similar preparations, care must be ta- 
ken to exclude cats and dogs from 
having access to them, or tlie conse- 
quences may be fatal to these animals ; 
and in order to tempt rats todevonr these 
poisonous substances, all other food of 
which they are fond, should be carefull}^ 
put out of their reach. 

Of all such attempts to destroy these 
animals, we can only say, that they will 
sometimes succeed, if they can be 
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tempted to eat the poisoned aliment, 
bnt they very boon discover the cheat, 
and avojd jt. For the sake of Imina* 
nily, it vvere to be wished, that other 
means than these could befoukid to de- 
stroy them at our e. A ferret, with a 
do^ to attend at their holes, is often a 
veiy edeclual method. It should not 
bo iorj^otten, tluit if a lat eats poison in 
a dwellm;^-house, ho very often retreats 
under a floor, tir to the ceiling, and dies, 
and the putnf) mg body is, sometimes, 
very otfensive. 

Of rat-trapsy the common gin is 
ivoll known. A cask <if a moderate 
heighlh has been proposed as a trap. It 
is to be covered for tiie tirst week with 
boards, stieued with oatmeal, and ar- 
ranged 111 a sloping direction to the 
floor ^ alter some time, a skin of parch- 
mctit is to be substitutetl for the wooden 
top of the cask, and the former is cut 
•fur several inches with transverse inci- 
sions ihrougli the centre, so as to yield 
on the blightcbt pressure. A few gal- 
ions of water, to the depth of a few 
Inches, are to be poured into the empty 
cask ; in the middle of the water, a 
brick or stone is to he placed, so as to 
project one or two inches above the 
fluid, so that one rat may find refuge 
on it. The board, &c. must, of course, 
be furnished with proper bait. No 
sooner does a rat fall into the vessel, 
than it retreats to the brick or stone, 
and begins its lamentations j others soon 
follow, and sliare the same fate ; and a 
conflict between tlie rats for the dry 
asylum of the brick, excites all the 
rats of the neighbourhood, which liii«ten 
to the fatal spot. It is said that hun- 
dreds may thus he caught. 

RAT-'rAILS, anahsurd iraiiie given 
to a seurfy eruption on the back part of 
the legs of horses, exteiuling from the 
fetlock upward, in distinct lines. After 
washing the part well with soap and 
water, apply mercurial ointment, or a 
mixture of lard and calomel. 

RATAFIA, a tine spirituous liquor, 
prepared from the kernels, &,c. of several 
kind of fruits, particularly of cherries 
and apricots, 

R.iiali.i of cheiries is made by bruis- 
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iiig the cherries, and putting them into 
a vessel in which brandy has been long 
kept; then adding to them the kernels 
of the cherries, with strawberries, su- 
gar, cinnamon, white pefiper, mitraegs, 
cloves ; and to twenty pounds of cht;r- 
ries, ten quarts of biandy. The vessel 
IS left open ten or twelve days, and then 
stopped close for two months before it 
is tapped. 

Ratafia of apricots is made either by 
boding the apricots in white wine, ad- 
ding to the liquor an etpial cpiantity of 
brandy with sugar, cinnamon, and the 
kernels of a})ricots ; infusing the whole 
for eight or ten days, then slraimiig the 
.liquor and putting it a^de for use : or 
by infusing the apricots cut in pieces, 
in brandy, for a day or two, passing it 
through a straining bag, md then put- 
ting in the usual ingredients. 

For the qualities of biandy, ireo 
Brandy ; but of the qiialiiics of bran- 
dy, with tlieseadditions, we are notcom- 
petent to speak : we cannot think them 
good. 

RATTAN, Rota NO, or Calamus, 
a genus of plants, comprehending nine 
species, all natives of India, They af- 
ford us the greater number of the or- 
namental canes used for walking, un- 
der a variety of Indian names, according 
to the length of the internodes, or the 
spread or reflux of the prickles. From 
some of the.>e is obtained dragoii's hlood. 
Those chiefly deserving notice are thf" 
following : I'he roian^y or Common 
mttaii, having a stem with very thick, 
erect jiriekles, grooved ; spadix euet. 
The vfTUS, or Pliable cane, a bundled 
feet long, with equal, smooth, small, 
internndes, and honzoiUal prickles ; 
spadix erect ; calyx with three of the 
leaflets longer. The scipiemrm, or 
Walking cane, has the internodes long, 
subulate, glossy ; stem thick, lapeiing, 
reddish, often spotted will) black, 

KA FT I.. E-GRASS, or Rhinfinthux^ 
a genus of plants comprehending ten 
species, chie fly of tlie Cape, Levant, 
and Egypt j one, the crisia galli, or 
Common yellow rattle, is ii well-known 
weed, indigenous to our own meadows. 
Raltlc^snake. See Serpent. 
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RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT, or Se- 
HEKA-ROOT, is the produce of the Po- 
lygala stnega, n species of inilk-wort, 
•d pcTenuial plant native of North Ame- 
rica, and flowering in June. Tlie taste 
is at first sweetish, but alter being chew- 
becomes pungent and hot 5 these 
qualities reside in the bark, the woody 
part being inert : it is inodorous. 

Seneka root is a stimulating expec- 
torant and <liuretlc 5 in large doses it is 
emetic and t athartic ; it fiequently 
occasions a I'opions spitting. An ex- 
tract, combined with ammonia, has 
been found efficacious in lethal gy j it 
IS also u^eiiil n l umoial asthma, and 
some kinds of diopsy ; it has been also 
used m croup. 'I'lie dose of the pow- 
dcied root is from ten grains to one 
drachm, rejieated every three or four 
hou rs. 

A Decoction of seneka root is made 
ihuR : Take of seneka root one ounce ; 
W'ater two pints. Boil down to a pint 
and strain. The dose is from onefluid- 
onnee and a half, to three fluid- 
ounces, three or four times a clay. 

Raven, See Crow. 

RAUWOLFIA, a genus of plants 
consisting of four species, trees or 
shrubs of South America. '^Fhe fol- 
lowing are cmltivated : the vitida,, or 
Shining rauwoltia, a small tree, gla- 
brous all over, full of a white glutinous 
milk ; flowers whiter berries fleshy, mil- 
ky. The canescens or Hoary rauwolfia, 
is al.so milky ; flowers terminal, lecldisli, 
scentless. 'I'hey may both be increased 
by sec^ils or berries planted in pots of 
light mould, either in autumn or spring, 
and plunged in a moderate hot-bed. 
They may also be increased by layers 
or cuttings. 

Ray of light. See Colour, Radi- 
ant MATTER, and Rain BOAV. 

HAY, or Haiot R genus of fishes, 
havinga broad, thin, flat body, <"ompre- 
heiidmg nineteen sjiecies, which may be 
thus subdivided : teeth sharp, coinpii- 
sing tlie skates and electric ray, or tor- 
j — teeth obtuse, comprising the 
sting- ray, and thorn- hacks j— unc’ertain, 
cc^niprising five species, whicli inhabit 
the Red Sea and around the Cape of 


Good Hope, but which have not yet 
been sufficiently examined. They are 
all inhabitants of the sea only ; they 
keep at the bottom, and in winter, co- 
ver themselves with inml, or sand | 
they feed on testaceous animals, fishes, 
and otlier substances ; grow to a large 
size, sometimes exceeding two hundred 
poundsi. The females are the larger, 
and produce their young alive, which, 
like the Aoiingofthcshark, are inclosed 
in a (juadranguhir, black, horny shell. 
Flesh generally tatable ; liver large, 
producing a great rpiantity of oil. The 
following aie ih.e chief : 

The Batis, or Skate ; varied ; mid- 
dle of the hack smooth; tail with a 
single row of spines ; inhabits the Eu- 
ropean ocean, and is the largest of the 
genus, body above cinereous, beneath 
white. Of all the laiger fishes, the 
skate is the most numerous. The 
fishes of this tube, prob.ibly, attain a 
much larger size than that of an) indi- 
vidual which has been \et examined. 
It is only the smallest kind, that ap- 
proach the shores ; the larger continue 
for ever prowling at the bottom of the 
ocean, wherethey continue, perhaps, to 
grow for a century. Hence the ut- 
most bulk of this tribe of rays, cannot 
be ascertained. Some zoologists have 
supposed them to be the largest inlm- 
bitauts of the seas. They generate in 
Marcii and April ; they are very pro- 
lific ; three hundred eggs have been 
found in the body of one female. In 
October, after they have disencurnhert d 
themselves of their young, they are ex- 
ceedingly poor ; they are at the highest 
perfection in May. 

The English and Dutch carry on 
the fishing to a considerable extent; 
the season at which they begin, is early 
in the winter. Skates are caught with 
hooks and lines : the Dogger bank is a 
noted rendezvous for these li-ih, as well 
as turbot, cod, and ling. 

Tlie Oryritirhns, or Sharp-nosed 
skate ; varitd ; middle of the back with 
ten spinous tubercles j seven bet long ; 
frequent on the British coasts. In di- 
ving for pearls, the negioes are some- 
times destroyed by this Ibli. 
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The Torpedo^ Torpedo, or electric 
raj, has the body entirely smooth, flat ; 
inhabits oirr own coasts, and the Me- 
diterranean seas ; grows to a large siae ; 
sometimes weighs eighty pounds ; 
astthlly about twenty ; colour dirty 
clay ; it can live only twenty-four 
hours out of the sea. It iuhabits those 
places where the bottom is sandy, and 
buries itself superficially, by dinging 
the sand over its back, in this situa- 
tion it. astonishes the unwary passenger 
hy the exertion of a faculty, perhaps, of 
the most extraordinary nature. The 
instant the fish is touched, it benumbs 
the arm, and sometimes the whole bo- 
dy of the person who touches it ; the 
same effect is produced, even when it 
is touched with a stick, or trodden up- 
on hy a person who has his shoes on. 
The shock given by this animal most 
nearly I'esemble^ that of anelectrical ma- 
chine; it is sudden, tingling, and pain- 
ful. In this animal, us well as in the 
gymnotus, examination and dissection 
I rave lately proved, that they possess 
such arrangements of the electrical 
kind, ascertain forms of the galvanic 
apparatus much resemble : they con- 
sist of many alternations of different 
substances. The electrical organs of 
these fifthes are more abundantly sup- 
plied with nerves, than any other part 
of the aiiiTiiiil ; and the too frequent 
use of them is succeeded by debility 
and death. Notwithstanding this pro- 
perty of the torpedo, it appears to im- 
part no noxious quality to it as food : 
the French very commonly dress and 
eat ir. The food of this species is sur- 
mullets and piaise ; it is taken at Tor- 
bay, off Pembroke, and at Waterford, 
in Ireland ; it is caught like other flat- 
fish. 

'fhe Pastinaca, Sting-ray, or fire- 
flaie, has a smooth body, tail with a 
long sharp spine, another in the back : 
two other varieties. The wounds in- 
flicted by the spines of these animals 
are sometimes troublesome and even 
dangerous ; but these spines do not, as 
far as is known, contain any poison, as 
has been erroneously supposed. The 
spine is, howeier, a formidable weapon : 
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the arrows of the South American tribes 
are pointed with it. Its usual size is 
about eight or ten pounds. 'Fiie fish- 
ermen usually cut off the tail, and sell 
it deprived of the instrument of mis- 
chief. 

The eVaca/a, Thornback, maid, or 
old maid, is distinguished from all the 
other species of the ray by its spines, 
which consist of three rows upon the 
back, and five upon the tail, all point- 
ing towards its end ; back cinereous, 
belly white. It is very common in the 
London market ; flesh indifferent. 

RAZOR - SHEATH, or Solen.R 
genus of bivalve shell-fish, consisting of 
twenty-three hpecies, scattered through 
the seas of the globe ; seven common 
to our own coast. They lurk in the 
sand, near low water mark, in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and on the approach 
of danger, dart into the sand, to the 
depth of one or two feet. As an escu- 
lent, the xolen was known to the an- 
cients as a delicacy 5 it is still frequent- 
ly used as food. 

READING, the art of delivering 
written language, with propriety, force, 
and elegance. 

The art of reading is, unquestion- 
ably, one of considerable importance, 
and should be acquired by every per- 
son who has not insuperable natural iiii- 
pedinieiits to the exercise of it. A great 
deal has been written upon this useful 
branch of knowledge ; but we cannot 
admit that ** reason and experience de- 
monstrate, that delivery in reading 
ought to be less animated than in in- 
terested speaking on the contrary, 
we do not hesitate to affirm, that that 
reading is the best which approaches 
the nearest to oral language ; that if 
at any time, it be not possible to read 
the production of some writers, like 
oral language, the fault is in the wri- 
ters ; and that all writing ought to ap- 
proach 38 near as possible in its style, to 
oral language, in order that it may pos- 
sess the greatest and most powerful 
effect : for we take it for granted, that 
the living voice is the most powerful 
means of enforcing every kind of sen- 
timent and truth. 
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Nature in this,^ as in all imitative 
arts, one of which reading is, must be 
our guide ; and is superior to all rules 
which can be laid down. 

RE-AGENTS, in chemistry, such 
substances by which we are enabled to 
draw conclusions respecting the nature 
and properties of the bodies to be ex- 
amined, by means of those alterations 
which they suffer themselves, or produce 
in others. See Tests. 

REALGAR, a combination of arse- 
nic with sulphur, of a red colour, more 
or less lively and transparent, often va- 
riegated with yellow streaks, and some- 
times crystallized in brilliant needles. 
It is found in Sicily, Naples, Hungary, 
Eohemia, China, Japan, &c. ; specific 
gravity 3,388. 

An artificial realgar has been lately 
applied to the purpose of dyeing a yel- 
low colour thus : Take of sulphur one 
part } of the white oxide of arsenic two 
parts; of pearl-ashes five parts. Let 
these be fused in a crucible, at a heat a 
little below redness ; a yellow mass re- 
sults which is to be dissolved in water, 
and filtered. The filtered solution is 
to be treated with a weak sulphuric 
acid, which produces a fine yellow pre- 
cipitate. When washed it dissolves with 
great facility in ammonia, forming a so- 
lution, at first yellow, but becoming co- 
lourless by the addition of ammonia. 
The woo), silk, cotton, or linen to be 
dyed, is to be dipped in this solution, 
more or less, according to the colour 
required, care being taken that no me- 
tallic vessels are used. On taking them 
out they are at first coloijrle.ss, but as 
the .ammonia evaporates they become 
yellow. Tliey must be exposed to a 
free access of air on all sides, and then 
washed and dried. Wool must be left 
in the liquor until perfectly impregna- 
ted with it, and afterwards slightly 
wrung. Silk, cotton, and flax merely 
require immersion, and should have the 
excess of fiiiid wrung out of them. This 
dye gives all shades of yellow, and is 
very permanent in air ; but alkali and 
soap injure it; perhaps it is most ad- 
vantageous for taffeta, velvet, &c. 

For the treatment of persons who 
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have taken realgar by mistake, or as n 
poison, see Arsenic and Poisons. 

Beapingf and Reaping-hook, See 
Husbandry* 

REASON, that process, or processes 
of the mind, by which different ideas 
or things are compared, their fitness 
or unfitness perceived, and conclusions 
drawn from such comparisons and per- 
ceptions. 

We are aware that this is not the usual 
definition of reason* Reason has been 
defined — A faculty or power of the soul, 
whereby it distinguishes good from evil, 
and truth from falsehood. The obser- 
vations which we have made relative to 
Conscience will apply with equal force 
here. If reason in every individual 
were the same, an unerring guide, and 
always enabled us to distinguish good 
from evil, and truth from falsehood, no 
such discrepancies and discordancies as 
are found amongst mankind could exist* 
But do we not find that what appears 
reasonable to one person, appears the 
most unreasonable and preposterous to 
another ? We reason according as our 
faculties or capacities have been formed 
or called forth, and hence the all-pow- 
erful influence of education and circum- 
stances in our reasonings. What hu- 
mility, what charity ought not this con- 
sideration to teach us ! See Con- 
science, Difference of Opinion, 
and Logic. 

Reaumur^ s Thermometer, See Ther- 
mometer. 

RECEIPT, in commerce, is an ac- 
quittance or discharge in writing, im- 
plying that the party signing the in- 
strument has received a certain sura for 
the whole of a debt, a part, or on ac- 
count. 

No receipt is valid, unless written on 
paper, stamped according to law ; ex- 
cept for sums under 40s. ; and every 
receipt in full of all demands, must 
be written on paper on which is a stamp 
of the value of ten shillings. 

Receipt is also a term applied to di- 
rections for the preparation of medicine 
and other things ; see the next article, 

RECIPE, pronounced re-ci-pe, and 
more commonly but erroneously called 
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rec eipt, is u term applied lo a physician’s 
prescription, and also to other direc- 
tions for the pre[>aration of medicines; 
it is also very often applied more ex- 
tensively to the directions ^iveu for the 
preparation of any tiling in the arts, &c* 

It is supposed to liave originated 
from the commencement of every phy- 
sician’s prescription being thusrRy; 
which is now understood to impl}'^ 
recipe, or take. This mark is, how- 
ever, supposed to be a relict of the astro- 
logical symbol of Jupiter^. 

RECTIFICATION, in chemistry, a 
second distill. ition, in which substances 
are purified by tlieir more volatile parts 
being raised by heat carefully managed. 
See Spirit of Wink. 

Rectified Spirit of Wine. See Spi- 
iiiT OF Wink. 

RECTUM, or Straight-gut, in ana- 
tomy, the last portion of the large in- 
testines, See Abdomen. 

RED, one of the simple, or primary 
colours of natural boflies, or rather of 
the rays of liglit. See Colour, Co- 
lour-making, Dyeing, ami Radi- 
ant MATTER. 

Red^brmst. See Warbler. 

Red Cedar, See Juniper. 

Red Chalk, See Reddle, 

Red-eye, See Carp. 

Red-gum, See Infancy. 

Red-Ink. See Ink. 

Red- Lead, See Lead. 

Red-pole, See Finch, 

Red Precipitate. See Quicksilver. 

Red Sanders. See Sanders. 

Red-sand- stone. See Sand-stone. 

Redshank, See Curlew. 

Redstart, See Warbler, 

RED-WAI'ER, a disease to which 
horned cattle are liable. The illness of 
the animal is first observed by its sepa- 
rating Jtself from the rest of the herd, 
and having little or no appetite; the 
hair stands on end, the eyes are dull, 
and, when the disease is far advanced, 
appear sunk in the head ; the urine is 
of a red colour^ and voided after a con- 
si (ei able effort. It often attacks cows, 
and is generally considered dangerous j 
it sometimes proves fatal. It isaccoin- 
pani< d witli fever. 
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The cure consists in giving at first a 
pound of Glauber’s salts in two quarts 
of gruel, in order to clear the stomach 
and bowels ; when this has operated 
give the following drein h : Take of 
tincture of opium half a fluidounce; 
acetate of lead one draclnn ; catechu in 
powder, half an ounce; giuel one 
quart. Should this fail, the proportion 
of tincture of opium, and acetate of 
lend should be increased ; and an addi- 
tion of alurn may sunietimea be advan- 
tageously made. 

This disease mu^t be distinguished 
from inflammation of the kidneys, ir; 
which there is a constant desire to stale, 
while only a very small quantity of red- 
coloured urine is voided ; there is also, 
in such complaint, a tenderness of the 
loins, stiffness of the motion of the hind 
parts, and fever. Bleeding is here pro- 
per, and covering the loins with a sheep- 
skin ; a dose of castor-oil, and an ano- 
dyne clyster should also be given., 

The red-water of sheep is supposed 
to be a different disorder from that 
above described. It is most probably 
occasioned by too much watery or suc- 
culent food, such as turnips, rape, &:c. 
The use of common salt has been rt - 
commended, and dry food, at least, for 
the night feeding. 

Red-wing. See Thrush. 
REDDLE, Raddle, or Ruddle, 
in mineralogy, a spsecies of the iron ge- 
nus, consisting of clay and oxide of 
iron ; its name bespeaks its colour. 
There are several varieties of this sub- 
stance ; the most compact is red-chalk ; 
this is chiefly used for drawing, and is 
found in Silesia. A more common kind 
is found in great abundance in the 
Mendip hills, in Soineisetshire ; it is 
called by the colour-makers Spanish- 
brown : it is used for various purposes 
in the arts : in powder, formed into 
square lumps, and ground in oil for 
paint. 

Reduction^ in metallurgy. See Flux, 
Oii£, Iron, Lead, &c. 

REED, or Arundoy a genus of plants 
coniprebeuding eleven species, mo.>t of 
which 5UO native* of our own country, 
and may be found in ditches, moist 
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woods, siiid stagnant waters. Tlie are^ 
natia alone demands a dry soil, and 
K tliefly flourishes on our sandy shores, 
'Ihe Turks make their {jens from the 
orientals. 

Reeds are used for various purposes, 
ohiefl) for coarse thatching ; and they 
form an excellent material for ceiling, 
nistead of laths. 

Heed, tiui Indian, See Indian reed. 
lleed-rnace. See Cat’s tail. 

Reece, See Lapwing. 
REFINING, in metallurgy, a 
branch ot' the general process of assaying 
metals. See Gold, Silver, Iron, ^c. 

REFLEC:T10N, that process of 
the mind which is occupied in contem- 
plating ideas previously received. 

REFI^ECTiON, in optics, that pro- 
cess which, when the rays of light ar- 
rive at the surface of bodies, a part of 
them, and sometimes nearly the whole, 
is thrown back, or reflected, and the 
more obliqilely the light falls upon the 
surface, the greater, in general, is the 
reflected portion. In these cases tl>e 
angle of reflection is always equal to 
the angle of incidence. See Colour 
and Radiant matter. 

REFRACTION, iu optics, an in- 
flection or deviation of the rays of 
light, from their rectilinear course, on 
passing obliquely out of one medium 
into another of a difl'ereut density. See 
* Colour and Telescope. 

REFRIGERANTS, those medi- 
cines which allay the heat of the body. 
Cold air, cold water, purging neutral 
salts, &c., are refrigerants. 

REGIMEN, in medicine, the regu- 
lation of diet; and, in a more general 
sense, of ail the non -naturals, with a 
view to preserve or restore health. See 
Air, Aliment, Breakfast, Diet, 
Dinner, Digestion, Dyspepsia, 
Food, &c. &c. 

REGISTER, a public book, in 
which is entered and recorded memoirs, 
acts, and minutes, to be had recourse 
to occasionally for knowing and prov- 
ing matters of fact. Of these, parish 
registers are the most common, and 
most important; i|i these every bap- 
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tism, marriage, and burial, iu thfe 
church or church-yard, is recorded by 
the offiriating clergyman. 

Among disseuteis who admit of in- 
f.int baptihin, each minister is supposed 
to keep a register of* the several cliiUlrew 
baptized by him 5 but as these are fre- 
(|uently lost, it is now almost generally 
tiiC custom, among dissenters, of all de- 
nominations, to register the births ot 
their cliildren at tlie library iu Utid- 
croiS street, Cripplegate,, London ; for 
winch the charge is sixpence. This re- 
gister is admitted as evidence in our 
courts of law. 

REGISTER-GRATE, a grate in 
which the exit of the smoke is regulated 
by a moveable valve- See Chimney 
and Fire-place, 

REGULUS, a term in metallurgy, 
formerly applied to the pure rnelal. 
Its use is scarcely known in modern 
chemistry. 

REMITTENT FEVER, a fever 
consisting of repeated paroxysm^, with- 
out any entire intermission between 
tbeip. Remittent fevers aie much more 
dangerous than the true interfuitttmts» 
being generally attended with nmob 
greater debility, aiid tendency to pu- 
trescency, than agues, lieiuittent fe- 
vers are frequeiit in thjs country ; Uufc 
they are most frequent, and often fatal, to 
Europeans in hot cl i mates. See Typu^us^ 

Remora, See Sucking-fish*. . 
REMORSE, that pain, or suffering 
of the mind, which we feel uponu con- 
viction that we have done wrong. Re- 
morse is one of the most terrible of tte 
human passions : the only possible ad- 
vantage arising from remorse is, that it 
often induces us to adopt another line 
of conduct, more consistent with our 
own, as well as our fellow creatures*' 
well-being; and where it conduces to 
this end, it may be encouraged ; but 
where remorse paralyses the mind, and 
leads to the blankness or the insanity of 
despair, it should he resisted ; for such 
are not the means to become eillier vir- 
tuous or wise. In morals, we should 
never forget, that, by suitable nuans, 
there is no disease so desperate which 
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might not| poMibly, admit of a cure. In 
thia 8tat€ of miiMl, therefore^ benevo- 
lence^ kindness, and hope, are aniiua- 
ting stimulants, and should be care« 
folty and judiciously applied. Repent^ 
once is a variety of remorse ; its utility 
it to be judged of in the same way. See 
COMSCIEMCE. 

RENNET, or Runnet, the juice, 
or gastric fluid, found in the stomach 
of sucking quadrupeds, which have re- 
ceived no other nourishment than their 
mother’s milk. In ruminating animals, 
which have several stomachs, it is gene- 
rally found in the left and lowest, which 
is, in reality, the only proper stomach. 
If this juice be dried in the sun, and 
kept close, it will keep for years. The 
stomach itself is, however, more com- 
monly preserved for the purpose of ob- 
taining the rennet, foi the coagulation 
of milk. See Cheese and Vell. 

REPELLENTS, in medicine, re- 
medies which drive back a morbid hu- 
mour into the mast of blood. Repel- 
lents should be always applied to the 
surface of the body with extreme cau- 
tion ; their application is often attended 
with great danger. 

Repentance, See Remorse. 

Reptiles, in natural history, 
those auimals which creep $ it is, how- 
ever, in a more restricted sense, applied 
to the tortoise, lixard, siren, dragon, and 
tribes. 

RESIN, a generic term for a great 
variety of substances, of very different 
qualities and forms. Resins exude 
from many trees, either from natural 
fissures or artificial wounds. Most of 
the resins are soluble in alcohol ; that 
matter which is obtained from vegeta- 
bles by the intervention of alcohol, and 
when inspissated, is hard, brittle, and 
shining, is also called resin ^ such is that 
obtain^ from Peruvian bark, jalap 
root, &c. Common resin, or rosin, as 
it is very often called, is obtained by 
distilling the turpentine obtained from 
different species of the fir : oil of tur- 
pentine passes over, and the resin re- 
mains behind. It may be taken as a 
perfect example of resin, and is pos- 
sessed of the following properties ; it is 
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solid, brittle, a little heavier than water, 
and acquires negative electricity when 
rubbed. It has a slight terebinthine 
smell, is insoluble in water, readily so- 
luble in alcohol, which takes up about 
one-third of its weight, and becomes 
milky upon the addition of water. Re&in 
is soluble in the caustic alcalies 5 the 
solution is saponaceous. The nitric, 
muriatic, and acetic acids, dissolve it 
without much change ; this resin is also 
exceedingly inflammable ; its combus- 
tion produces lamp-black. 

A few of the resins derive odour from 
containing essential oil ;; some afford 
benzoic acid when healed : these have 
been termed balsams. See Balsam. 
Copal^ and a few others, are very diffi- 
cultly soluble in alcohol, and contain a 
substance somewhat analogous to Indian 
rubber. Lac and Quaiacum are resins. 

Gum-resins are natural combinations 
of gum and resin j they are conse- 
quently only partially soluble in water 
and in alcohol ; they readil}' dissolve in 
the alkaline solutions when assisted by 
beat I and the acids act upon them 
nearly as upon resins. Ammoniacum, 
Assafeetida^ gamboge, olibanum, fc, are 
gum-resins. 

Amber, also, in some of its properties 
resembles resins. 

The uses of yellow resin are too well 
known to need description. For an 
account of the other resins, and the gum 
resins, see the respective articles in the 
order of the alphobet. 

RESPIRATION, that action of the 
lungs and diaphragm, consisting of the 
processes of inspiration and expiration 
by which air is received into, and ex- 
pelled from, the thorax or chest. Ob- 
vious circumstances render it difficult to 
ascertain the quantity of air taken into 
the lungs at each natural inspiration, as 
well as the number of respirations made 
in a given time : the former, Mr. 
Brantde thinks, is about 15 or 16 cubic 
inches, and the latter about 20 in a mi- 
nute. See Anatomy, Blood, and 
Breathing. 

REST-HARROW, or Ononis, a 
genus of plants, comprising sixty-eight 
species, 01 which some have sessile 
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flowers ; others flowers on awned pe- 
duncles 5 and others .are of uncertain 
division. They are mostly Cape plants, 
some indigenous to the South of Eu- 
rope, or to Asia : two, the spinosa^ or 
Cam mock, found in our fields and mea- 
dows, and another specicvS on our sea 
coasts. The following are the species 
chiefly cultivated: the or Vellow- 

flowered, shrubby rest-harrow ; a very 
stroiig-smelling plant, a native of the 
South of France; the tridentator^ or 
Three- tooth-leaved rest-harrow, with 
erectshrubby stalks, and purple flowers, 
appearing in June; a native of Spain 
and Portugal : the Jruticosat or Slirubby 
rest-harrow, is a beautiful low shrub, 
with jmrple flowers, appearing in May 
and June; a native of the South of 
France ; the rotundifolia^ or Round- 
leaved rest-harrow, has also purple 
flowers ; it is a native of Switzerland. 
These may all be increased by seeds, 
cuttings, and slips. The cammock is 
only known as a spinous, troublesome 
weed. 

RESUSCITATION, the restoring 
of persons, apparently dead, to life. See 
Charcoal, Drowning, &c. 

RETE M(TCOSUM,amucous8ub. 
stance, deposited in a net-1 ike form, 
between the scarf and true skin, which 
covers the sensible cutaneous papillse, 
coiuiects the scarf-skin to the true skin, 
aji<i gives tiie colour to the body ; in 
Europeans it is of a white colour, in ne- 
giot-., &c. it is black. 

RETINA, the third, or innermost 
nieiubiaue of the eye. It is the true 
organ of vision, and is formed by an 
expansion of the pulp of the optic 
nerve. See Sight. 

RETORT, a chemical vessel, em- 
ployed for many distillations, and most 
frequently for those which require a de- 
gree of heat superior to that of boiling 
water. Retorts differ in form and ma- 
terials : when pierced with a little hole 
in the roof, they are called tubulated 
retorts. They are made of glass, stone- 
ware, and iron : and for fluoric acid of 
lead. 

REVENGE, a vindictive desire of 
avenging real or imaginary wrong. It 
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is one of the most injurious passions 
which torments and degrades thehuraan 
mind. Whatever is done in the spirit 
of revenge, is done from a bad motive, 
and should be discountenanced. He who 
renders evil for evil, acts from a bad 
live; the motive is revenge. He who 
inflicts pain in retaliation, sunder- the 
impression thaft certain conduct might 
to suffer certain pain, as a meature of 
justice, acts from a principle of revenge. 
In no other way can the infliction wf 
pain be at any time justified, than by 
its necessary utility ; that conduct 
which is neither necessary nor useful, 
must be bad. Revenge is neither iie» 
cessary nor useful ; it contemplates no 
utility ; on the contrary it debases and 
demoralizes the mind ; it should, there- 
fore, never prompt the conduct of any 
rational being. See Punishment. 

REVERBERATORY, in chemist- 
ry, a furnace, so constructed that the 
heat or flame may reverberate, or turn 
back, in order to act upon the matter 
placed at the bottom. This kind of 
furnace is chiefly used in the reduction 
and assaying of metals, where aa intense 
heat is required. 

REVIEW, in literature, a periodical 
publication, which gives analyses and 
criticisms of the principal new works as 
they issue from Uie press. We are soirry. 
to observe that some of our modern re- 
views have widely departed frotp the 
definition of a review here laid duwn. It 
frequently happens, in these modern 
periodical novelties, that the title of B. 
work being quoted, it merely serves as 
a text from which the reviewer often 
preaches a long and tedious sermon of 
his own. Surely this is not exactly the 
business of a reviewer. See Criticism, 
and Periodical Publications. 

Reward. See Duty, and Merit. 

Rhapontic. See Rhubarb. 

RHATANY, or Rhatania, a root, 
long known to the manufacturers of 
port wine ; it is obtained from Peru, and 
is conjectured to be the root of the cin- 
chona cord^olia^ or Pale Peruvian bark- 
tree. In Its external appearance it re- 
sembles madder root, but i > larger ; it 
has a bitter astringt nt taste ; its infusion 
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or decoction turns black with sulphate 
of iron, and precipitates tannin* The 
virtues appear to reside in the cortical 
part of the root, which is thick and re- 
sinous. It has been suspected that the 
forcio;n extraci of Peruvian bark, sold 
iu the shops, is obtained from this root. 

Rhatiiny root is powerfully tonic, and 
has been given ui various diseases of de- 
bility with good efl'ect. Its dose is si- 
milar to IVrnvian bark. 

RHETORIC, the art of speaking 
cof)ionsly on any subject with beauty 
and force. See Eloquence. 

RHEUM, the discharge from the 
no^trlls or lungs, arising from cold. 

H H E U M A TI SM, or Rheumatismus, 
a disease distinguished by fever, pain in 
the joints and muscles, increased by the 
aciion of the muscles, and heat of the 
part. It is distinguished into acute and 
rlironic. The acute is preceded by 
snivel ing, heat, thirst, and frequent 
pube; after which the pain commences 
uiui soon fixes on the joints. The chro- 
me IS distinguished by pain in the joints 
and nuiscles, without fever ; and is 
called by <lifrerent names, according to 
the p art affected. When the loins, it is 
railed lumbago ; when the thighs, scia- 
tica, The acute rheumatism mostly 
terminates in soire of these. 

It is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish this complaint from the gout ^ 
blit in rheumatism there is less affection 
of the stomach ; it affects chiefly the 
larger joints ; it occurs at an earlier pe- 
riod of life than gout ; and is not ob- 
served to be hereditary. It can, in ge- 
neral, be traced to some obvious ex- 
citing cause, particularly cold. The 
disease is chiefly caused by sudden 
changes of temperature; by suppressed 
perspinitiv^n,by naoistcold air, especially 
af night ; damp clothes; partial heat or 
cold; suppressed chrome eruptions; 
iijhalulicn of metallic vapours ; violent 
passions ; and is often the sequel to the 
recovery from acute disorders. Agri- 
cultural labourers, who are exposed to 
great vicissitudes of heat and cold, are 
pet uliarly liable to chronic rheumatism, 
f)ajt:cuiaily as they advance iu life. It 
is frequent in cold| and more uncommon 


in w’arm climates ; its most common at- 
tacks are in the autumn and spring; 
but it occurs at all seasons of the year. 

The acute rheumatism arises, for the 
most part, from tlic application of cold 
to the body when unusuallj warm ; or 
when cold is applied to one part of the 
body, whilst the other parts aie kept 
warm ; or when moist or wet clothes are 
applied to any part of the body. It, in 
most instances, terminates between the 
seventh and fourteenth day, by perspira- 
tion or urinary secretion, in which is a 
copious sediment resembling brick-diist. 
The cAronic sometimes produces a loose- 
ness, but generally requires a critical 
perspiration to remove it completely. 
When it removes from the external to 
any of the internal parts, and 1 dges 
there, it is always dangerous; and in 
such cases a medical practitioner might 
to be consulted. 

In the acute rheumatism, next to 
blood-letting, whichis the chief remedy, 
and must be repeated in proportion to 
the frequency, fill ness, and hardness of 
the pulse, and violence of the pain, no- 
thing is of so much service as sudoii- 
fics ; and of all such medicines, the 
compound powder of ipecacuanha is the 
most convenient and effectual. See 
Ii'Ecacuanha. Copious sweating, ex- 
cited by this medicine, and supported 
for ten or twelve hours by tepid diluents, 
will, in most instances, produce a com- 
plete remission of the pain ; and by this 
practice, when combined with blood- 
letting, as mentioned above, and a spare 
regimen, the disease may generally be 
removed. 

Attention to the bowels in this com- 
plaint must not be omitted ; they should 
be kept gently relaxed with small doses 
of Epsom salt, or other similar purga- 
tive. If the extremities should swell 
and become painful, leeches may be 
applied to the tumefied parts. Warm 
cataplasms applied to the part may 
sometimes also be of service ; but in the 
acute rheumatism, external applications 
are, in general, of little use. After the 
inflammatory stage of the disease is 
gone off, the Pei . vian bark, and other 
tonics, may be given with advantage, ^ 
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When the fever attending the acute 
iheuinatism lias cmsed, the swelling and 
U‘(hie&s of the joints gone, but pains 
still continue to affect certain parts 
wliich remain stiff, feel uneasy upon 
motion, changes of weather, or in the 
night time only, the disease is then 
called Chronic Rheumatism, as it 
often continues for a very long time. 
It sometimes degenerates into paralysis. 

The cure in this state of the com- 
plaint, consists in restoring the vigour 
and activity of the parts. Many reme- 
dieshave been proposed for this purpose, 
both external and internal. The ex- 
ternal consist in supporting the heat to 
the part, hy keeping it constantly co- 
vered with flannel ; in increasing the 
heat of the part by external heat, either 
in a humid or dry form ; in the dili- 
gdU ide of the flesh brush, or other 
frietion ; in electricity ; the warm bath ; 
the applicr.ti(>u of stimulating oils, blis- 
ters, cataplosiiis of mustasd, horse ra- 
di^i], &{'. (ill (If arum has also been of 
serv ec. Ibit a remedy for this com- 
plamt has lalcly be^en given with great 
siiecoss by ilr. Williams, of Ipswich, 
and wliK M we feel great pleasure in re- 
cornmendin,: as it is offeied to the pub- 
lic ill the tiee spirit of scientific libe- 
ra! it v It is the 

li ’iue of the seeds of meadow saffrouy 
wlueh Dr. Williams directs to be pre- 
pau<l thus: take of the dried seeds of 
meadow saffron, two ounces ; of sherry 
wine, one pint. Digest for eight or ten 
days, frequently shaking; then filter 
through paper, and let it be kept in a 
vessel well stopped. 

Tlie dose must be proportioned to 
the age and strength of the patient. 
W ith adults. Dr. Williams usually com- 
menced by giving one fluidrachin in a 
table-spoonful, or more, of some aro- 
matic water, such as cinnamon, once or 
twice a day, according to the violence 
or continuance of the disease, gradually 
increasing the dose to three fluid rachms 
as circumstances may require ; beyond 
which, he has never found occasion to 
extend it. It should be taken, gene- 
rally, two or three hours after breakfast, 
and repeated at bed-time ; but if the 
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disease be mild, and of short duration, 
one dose a day may be sufficient ; that 
should be taken on going to bed. Such 
is the uniform mildness with which this 
medicine acts, that it requires no par- 
ticular care in the patient, nor anxiety 
oil the part of the medical attendant; 
its only sensible operation is on the 
bowels, and a sensation of comfortable 
support to the patient, so that an omis- 
sion of one or two doses, occasions a 
sensation of the absence of some invi- 
gorating power. During the exhibition 
of this remedy, diet of a flatulent nature 
should be avoided; especially fish, 
puddings, &c. ; a restriction in the 
use of beer, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
will also be advantageous, and contri- 
bute to complete recovery. This medi- 
cine has completely cured some of the 
most distressing and painful cases of 
chronic rlienmatism which can be con- 
ceived, See the London Medical 
Repository, for Aug, 1820. 

After this statement, it can scarcely be 
necessary for us to add another word. 
We wish merely to observe, that as 
chronic rheumatism is clearly a disease 
of debility, in addition to the medicines 
which are taken for its cure, what is 
said under aliment, appetite, and dys- 
pepsia, should be carefully attended to. 

The Lumbago, Sciatica, &c. are spe- 
cies of this disease, and must be treated 
as above described. 

Rheumatism in Horses. See Chill. 

RHEXIA, a genus of plants, con- 
sisting of seven species, natives of Ame- 
rica, or the West Indies. The two fol- 
lowing are cultivated : the Virginiana, 
or Virginian rhexia, having a shrubby 
stem, and solitary red flowers, spreading 
open in the form of a cross ; a native of 
Virginia, The Mariana, or Maiyland 
rhexia, with reddish flowers ; a native of 
Maryland. I’hey are both propagated 
by seeds from their native climates, 
flowering the second year, and with care 
continuing for three or four years. 

RHINOCEROS, a genus of qua- 
drupeds, consisting of two species, as 
follow : 

The Unicornis, or One-honied rhino- 
ceroes, is one of the largebt of animals ; 
3 Tj y 
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the body equals the bulk of the ele- 
phant ; but he is not so sagacious ; the 
single, black, smooth horn, sometimes 
three feet and a half long, which is situ- 
ated near the extremity of the nose, con- 
stitutes his specific character. The up- 
per lip is disproportionately large, hang- 
ing over the lower, and terminating in a 
point j it is furnished with muscles, 
which enables the animal to move it 
with great dexterity in collecting his 
food, and introducing it into the mouth ; 
the nostrils are in a transverse direction ^ 
the ears are large, erect, and pointed. 
The skin is naked, rough, and extremely 
thick ; about the neck it is gathered 
into enormous folds ; tail slender, flat 
at the end, and covered with stiff black 
hairs. The breadth of the feet does not 
exceed the circumference of the legs. 
A native of Bengal, Siam, Cochin China, 
Quaugsi in China, and the isles of Java 
and Sumatra. He is a solitary stupid 
animal, haunting shady forests adjoin- 
ing rivers, and miry and marshy places. 
Unless provoked by injuries, he is com- 
monly mild and inoffensive. His rage 
is desperate and dangerous. He urines 
and copulates backwards. The female 
produces only one young at a birth. 
The joung at a mouth old is not larger 
than a large dog ; it increases in bulk 
very slowly ; at two years old he scarcely 
attains half his full height. The eyes 
are small, and the sight dull ; but Iiis 
senses of hearing and smelling are in 
liigh perfection. Thorns and prickly 
slirubsare his chief food ; tongue smooth 
and soft j age sixty or seventy years. 
The skin, though extremely hard and 
resisting, is }ei liable to be penetrated 
by rijan\ missile weapons. In voice and 
n aniieis he risembles a hog ‘ flesh 
coarse, and not niilike pork, but of a 
stronger taste. Tlie teeth, while young, 
straggling, solitary ^ when old, com- 
pb^tely shed. 

Tlie Hicortiis, or T wo-liorned Rhi- 
nocoios, has two horns, bat in size, form, 
tnanriers, and almost all other charac- 
teristics, is nearly allied to the former 
sp('cies. The chief distinction is in the 
a<I<fitional horn : the second standing 
straight behind the first. The anterior 
lO'JS 
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horn is always larger than the posterior, 
both are of a conical shape. A native 
of various parts of Africa. He not only 
consumes the bark of trees, but fre- 
quently their wood, dividing it into 
laths with his horn, and devouring it 
with as much ease and avidity as an ox 
would eat u bunch of celery. 

The rhinoceros, though next in size, 
yet in docility and ingenuity, is greatly 
inferior to the elephant, and has never 
been tamed so as to assist the labours of 
mankind. 

In Africa the flesh of this animal is 
eaten as food by the natives, and the 
hairs of the tail are used as thongs 5 the 
skin is also cut into thongs,makes whips, 
and the horns are made into cups, &c. 

Rhinoceros bird. See Horn-Bill. 

Rhodium^ the wood. See Ross 
Wood. 

RHODIUM, a metal, found in the 
ore of platinum. It is of a white metal- 
lic lustre, and very difficult of fusion ; 
its specific gravity is 10,6. It forms 
malleable alloys with the malleable me- 
tals. It may be obtained from the ore 
of platinum thus: digest crude platinum 
in a small quantity of nitro>muriatic 
acid, filter the saturated solution, and 
pour it into a solution of sal ammoniac, 
by which the greater proportion of the 
platinum will be precipitated. Decant 
the clear liquor, and immerse a plate of 
zinc, which becomes coated with a black 
powder. Separate this, and digest it 
in dilute nitric acid, by which a little 
copper and lead are taken up. Then 
wash and digest in dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid, to which add some common salt ; 
evaporate to dryness, and wash the dry 
mass repeatedly with alcohol. A deep 
red substance remains, which, when dis- 
solved in water, furnishes a black preci- 
pitate upon the immersion of a plate of 
zinc. This, strongly heated with borax, 
assumes a metallic white lustre, and is 
rhodium. See Platinum. 

RHODODENDRON, in botany, 
a genus, consisting of ten species, chiefly 
natives of the Alps or Siberia ; one or 
two indigenous to Ameri<:a. The fol- 
lowing are the chief: the Jerrugineum, 
or Rusty-leaved rhododendron, has a 
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shrubby stalk, three feet high, bark 
purple ; leaves glabrous, beneath le- 
prous, ferruginous; flowers pale rose 
colour ; blossoms from May to July ; a 
native of Switzerland. The hirsutum^ 
or Hairy rhododendron, with ellip- 
tic leaves. The chamcecistuSj Dwarf 
rhododendron, or rose-bay, a small 
shrub, with purplish flowers, a native of 
Austria. The •ponticuniy or Purple 
rhododendron, grows to about five feet 
high ; has oblong glabrous leaves ; a 
native of the Levant. The maximum^ 
or Broad-leaved rhododendron, grows in 
its native soil. North America, fifteen or 
sixteen feet high ; the leaves are oblong, 
glabrous, differently coloured under- 
neath. 

Thechrymrithumy or Golden- flowered 
rhododendron, is a beautiful shrub, a 
native of the mountainous parts of Sibe- 
ria, and flowering in June and July. It 
rises a foot in height ; the leaves are ter- 
minal, oblong, ovate, above deep green, 
beneath ferruginous or glaucous; flowers 
large, yellow ; the capsule is ovate, and 
contains many grey irregular seeds. 

The leaves of this species, which has 
obtained a place in the Fldinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia, are inodorous, and have 
an austere, astringent, bitterish taste ; 
water extracts their virtues either by in- 
fusion or decoction. They are stimulant, 
narcotic, and diaphoretic. When taken, 
they first increase the arterial action and 
heat of the body, producing diaphoresis, 
followed by considerable diminution of 
the excitement. In large doses they 
produce nausea, vomiting, purging, 
delirium, and all the symptoms of violent 
intoxication. It has been chiefly recom- 
mended in chronic rheumatism, and 
also in gout and syphillis. It is given 
in the fmn of a decoction, made by 
boiling four drachms of the leaves in ten 
fluidounces of water in a close vessel, 
over a slow fire, for twelve hours. The 
dose of the strained liquor is from one 
to two fluidounces twice a day, and 
gradually increased. 

All these species are propagated by 
seeds, which should be sown soon after 
they are ripe, in pots of fresh loamy 
earth. The pots should be covered, in 
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hard frost, with bell or hand glasse.s. 
They may also be propagated by cut- 
tings, or parting the roots, and should 
have a loamy soil. 

RHUBARB, or Rheum, a genus of 
plants, consisting of eight species, as 
follow : 

The Common rhubarb, 
or Rhapontic, has large, thick, fleshy, 
branchy, deeply-striking roots, yellowish 
within ; stem strong, upright, two or 
three feet high ; leaves obtuse, heart- 
shaped, glabrous ; flowers white, on 
spikes ; a native of Thrace. 

The Palmaium, Palmated-leaved, or 
True Chinese rhubarb, has the root 
thick, fleshy, yellow within ; leaves 
palmate, pointed; petioles groved above; 
stems upright, five or six feet high, ter- 
minated by large spikes or flowers ; buds 
a dull red ; a native of Tartary. The 
root furnishes, it is supposed, the genu- 
ine officinal rhubarb. 

The Undulatinn, or Waved-leaved 
Chinese rhubarb, has a thick, branchy, 
deep striking root, yellow within ; leaves 
somewhat villous, undulate ; a native 
of China and Siberia, 

The Compactuni, Tliuk-leaved, or 
Compact rhuhail), has a root similar tt 
the last; leaves sliglitly lobed, very ob- 
tuse, lucid, sharply denticulate, and 
quite glabrous ; ])dnieles nodding ; a 
native of Tartar v. 

The Rihes, or Warted-leaved Per- 
sian rhubaih, has the root full of pro- 
tuberances ; leaves obtuse, slightly 
warted ; stem upright, three or four feet 
high, succeeded by bcriy-bke seeds, 
surrounded by a purj>le pulp; a very 
singular plant, indigenous to Persia, 

The Turtiiricum, Tartarian, or Heart- 
leaved rhubarb, has a fleshy root, and 
heart-ovate, entire, flat, glabious leaves ; 
a native of Tartary. 

The Hyhridum, or Hybrid rhubarb, 
has leaves glabrous above, a little hairy 
beneath, slightly lobed, acute; a native 
of Asia, 

The Lcucorrfnzum, has transversely 
depressed, oval leaves ; a native of Si- 
beria. 

These plant:ri have all perennial roots ; 
they are projiagalcd by seeds sown in 
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Autumn soon after tliey are ripe, in the 
places where they are designed to re- 
main. When the plants appear in the 
Spring, the ground should be hoed over 
to cut up the weeds, and they should 
be thinned so as to stand at the distance 
of six or eight inches asunder. After 
being hoed a second lime, and thinned 
to the distance of a foot, or a foot and a 
half, or more, they require no other cul- 
ture, except being kept clean from 
weeds. 

The rib-stalks of the leaves are used 
occasionally for puddingy they make an 
acidulous food, which is, to some per- 
sons, agreeable. 

1 1 is not exactly known, even at the pre- 
sent time,from whatspeciesofthe rheum, 
rhubarb is obtained. The rhaponticum 
has been supposed the rhubarb of the an- 
cients j but the palmatuniy the unduiu’- 
iumy and the compacluniy afford, most 
probably, the different rhubarbs now 
found in the shops ; two kinds of which 
are well known, the Russian, or Turkey 
rhubarby and the Indian, or Chinese 
rhubarb. The chief difference in ap- 
pearance, between Russian or Turkey 
rhubarb and the Indian is, that the for- 
mer is in smaller pieces, generally with 
holes cut through them, and the out- 
side of the root is most couiinoidy pared 
off ; the inteiiuns also softer and lighter 
in colour than the Indian, which is in 
larger pieces, more compact, llie out- 
side not much, if at all, pared off; and 
no holes are cut through the roots, it 
sh(»uld be known that a great portion of 
what is sold in this country for Russian 
rhubarb, Is meiely Indian rhubarb 
Russified : there aie peisons whose 
bin-iiress it is, in this rnetiopolis, to per- 
form this trick. However, as we be- 
lieve that good, sound, and compact 
Indian rhubarb answers eveiy purpose 
of medicine as well, if not better than 
the Russian or Turkey rhubarb, theie 
is less reason to regret this, except on 
account of the fraud in the price. 

The roots of rhubarb have been also 
dried and prepared in this country, 
for medicinal use, and have been found 
extremely good ; yet so powerful are the 
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prejudices against our English produce* 
tion, that very little of it can be sold. 

The proper time for taking up the 
roots in England, is from the middle oi 
summer to January. They should be 
first washed clean, the fibres and exter- 
nal rind being paied off, and then di- 
vided into pieces of about one ounce in 
weight. In warm weather they should 
be dried in the shade j but in a wet or 
cold season, a hot-hoiise, or an oven 
of a moderate heat, may be employed : 
if they dry too soon they become wrink- 
led, and if too slowly they become 
mouldy and unfit for use. They should 
be afterwards perforated with a hole, 
and suspended on packthreads to dry, 
so that none of the pieces come in con- 
tact with each other. 

Good Russian or Turkey rhubarb, 
has a peculiar somewhat aromaticodour, 
and a bitter, slightly astringent sub- 
acid taste; feels gritty between the 
teeth when chewed, and tinges the saliva 
a bright yellow ; it breaks with a rough 
fracture, is easily pulverized, and affords 
a powder of a bright buff yellow co- 
lour. Indian rhubarb has a stronger 
odour, and is more nauseous to the 
taste than the Turkey ; it breaks with 
a more compact and smoother fracture ; 
and its variegations of colour are more 
dull, and tlie powder is not of so bright 
a colour. Exposure to the air will con- 
siderably alter the colour of botli, in 
consecjuence chiefly of the absorption 
of moisture, and therefore rhubarb pow- 
der should be kept in well-stopped 
bottles. Alcohol takes up about one- 
fifth of the weight of Jlussian rhubarb ; 
water not quite one half. Of the In- 
dian, alcohol takes up four parts in ten, 
and water one half. Aqueous infusions 
of both yield precipitates with acids, 
alkalies, many of the neutral and metal- 
lic salts. 

Rhubarb will be found occasionally 
a useful medicine; but we believe that 
its medicinal virtues have been consi- 
derably over-rated. It is stomachic, 
astringent, or purgative, according to 
the extent to which it is administered. 
With a view to the first-mentioned pro- 
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perties, it is usefully given in dyspep« 
sis, hypochondriasis, and in a weakened 
state of the bowels, combined with 
ginger, nutmeg, soda, or bitters. The 
dose for this purpose is from six grains 
to ten. As a purgative it operates 
mildly, and may be given to the young- 
est children. Its operation is quick- 
ened by the addition of the neutral 
jHilts, and calomel. It is usefully com- 
bined with magnesia, in the acidities of 
the bowels of children. It is also well 
adapted for many cases of diarrhoea. It 
is most powerful when given in sub- 
stance. The dose, as a purge, is from 
one scruple to half a drachm. 

Ivfusion of Rhubarb is made thus : 
Take of Indian rhubarb root, sliced, 
one dracl^m j boiling water half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a lightly- 
covered vessel, and strain. As a purge, 
from one fluid ounce to four of this in- 
fusion may be given, united with neutral 
salts, or aromatics, as circumstances may 
direct. 

Tincture of Rhubarb : Take of In- 
dian rhubarb root, sliced, two ounces ; 
lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, one 
ounce and a half; hay sail'ion, two 
drachms ; proof spirit two pints. Ma- 
cerate for urteen days, and Alter. 
The dose, as a purgative, is six fluid- 
drachms; and from one to three fluid- 
drachms as a stomachic. 

Rib-wort. See Plantain. 

RIBS, or Costce, in anatomy, the 
long curved bones which are placed in 
an oblique direction, at the sides of the 
chest. Their number is generally twelve 
on each side ; but in some subjects it 
has been thirteen, and in others, though 
more rarely, only eleven. They are dis- 
tinguished into true and false ribs. The 
seven upper ribs, which are united to 
the sternum^ are called true ribs ; the 
five lower ones, which are not imme- 
diately attached to that bone, are cal- 
led fahse ribs. The ribs defend the 
parts contained in the breast ; and, when 
drawn upwards, the cavity of the breast 
is enlarged for inspiration. 

The ribs are liable to fractures^ and 
sometimes, though rarely, to luxations. 
F ractures of the ribs are discovered by 
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pressure with the fingers. The symp«1 
toms are commonly moderate, and the* 
patient soon gets well : sometimes, how- 
ever, the pain is severe; the breathing 
becomes difficult, attended with cough, 
and perhaps spitting of blood ; the 
pulse is also quick, full, and sometimes 
oppressed ; these symptoms are produ- 
ced from the ribs being bent in upon 
the lungs. In all fractures of the ribs, 
some blood should be taken away. If 
one end of the rib rise, it might to be 
repressed by moderate pressure; and 
to prevent its rising again, a broad lea- 
ther belt should be applied, pretty 
tight, and continued for some weeks. 
When a portion of the rib is forced in- 
ward, it will require tlie attention of a 
surgeon. 

The symptoms arising from luxations 
of the ribs are noiirly the same as those 
from fractures, except that in the for- 
mer the pain is more severe at the joint, 
or articulation, and that no other spot 
will yield to pressure. All that can he 
done is, to bend the body forward, over 
a cask, or some such body, in order to 
assist the viscera in pressing out of the 
rib. Bandages aie of little use. The 
patient should be kept quiet, and fed 
on low diet ; inflammation siiould he 
prevented j and if he has a troublesome 
cough opiates should be given, 

RICE, or Ori/za^ in botany, a genus 
consisting of one species only,' the ort/za 
saliva, supposed to he a native of Kliii- 
opia, but now propagated in (hflerent 
parts of the four quarters of the globe. 
It aflbrds many varieties, of whicli the 
following arc the chief: 

Common rice ; cut six or eight 
months after planting. — Early rice : 
ripens, and is cut, the fourth month af- 
ter planting, — Dry, or Mounlain rice: 
the paddy of the Hindus ; grows m 
mountainous and other diy soils. Clam- 
my rice: with large, glutinous, very 
white seeds ; will grow well in both 
dry and innjst soils. But most of these 
varieties flourish best in a moist or 
swampy soil. 

The rice plant has the culm from one 
to six lect Ml length ; it is annual, erect, 
simple, round-jointed ; the leaves 
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tubulate linear ; flowers terminating in 
a panicle. It is cultivated in great 
abundance in India, where the country 
will admit of being Hooded. It is also 
cultivated in the southern part of Eu- 
rope, and even in Hungary. The best 
rice is obtained from Carolina. East 
Indian rice is in smaller and more bro- 
ken grains. 

Rice plants may, in this country, be 
increased by seeds in the early part of 
the spring. The seeds should be sown 
in a hot bed, and when the plant ap- 
pears they should be ti*ansplanted into 
pots filled with rich light earth, and 
placed in pans of wxter, which should 
be plunged into a hoi-LeJ * and as the 
water wastes it must be it;newed from 
time to time. The plants must be pre- 
served in a stove all the summer ; when, 
towards the end of August, they will 
produce grain, v;hich will ripen tolera- 
bly well, provided the autumn prove 
favourable. It is probable, however, 
that the mountain-rice, which endures 
a very considerable degree of cold on 
the tops of the loftiest hills of India, 
and grows in the midst of snow^ might 
be naturalized to our climate. 

Rice is of a grey colour when first 
reaped, but the growers have a method 
of whitening it for the market. It 
forms a considerable portion of the food 
of many of the eastern nations ; and 
with it is sometimes made the spirit 
called arrack. 

Rice has been extolled as an article 
of diet, superior almost to any other 
vegetable : but, whatever it may be in 
warmer climates, where it is a common, 
and to many persons almost their only 
food, we cannot avoid thinking that it 
is not so well calculated for European 
constitutions as the potatoe : for we find 
that the poor in this country constantly 
reject the use of rice when potatoes are 
to be had ; and whilst these can be 
obtained, we may venture to predict 
that rice will always be considered, in 
this country, rather as a dainty, to be 
eaten with sweet condiments, spices, 
fruit, &c., than as ordinary food. That 
it contains a considerable quantity of 
starch there can be no doubt 5 as a vari- 
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ety, and eaten in moderate "quantity, 
when well-boiled, or in the shape of 
gruel, on many occasions, for the vale- 
tudinarian, it has its uses ; but its 
utility in diarrheea, although so strong- 
ly recommended by many writers, we 
beg leave to question ; and by no means 
advise reliance upon it in such com- 
plaints. See Bread. 

Rice~huniing. See Snow-Bunting. 

RICHES, wealth, money, or pos- 
sessions. The possession of riches, and 
the splendour of wealth, when contem- 
plated at a distance, have excited the 
cupidity and envy of those to whom 
they have been denied, in all ages ; but 
if we could unmask the bosoms of 
the rich and the opulent, we should 
find little cause to regret that we have 
not been favoured with an abund- 
ance of this world’s goods. Hap- 
piness, we may be perfectly assured, 
does not consist in riches : he who has 
no motive for exertion, or whose chief 
motives for exertion are withdrawn, is 
too often the patient of disgust and 
ennui. Long-continued enjoyment of 
the greatest good, ceases at length to 
please, and often passes into the limits 
of pain. Hence the absolute necessity 
of a lively and interesting succession of 
events, in order to insure to us even a 
moderate portion of earthly happiness. 
Those who are in the possession of rich- 
es must not, however, conclude from 
these remarks that riches may not be 
rendered subservient to the most exqui- 
site happiness : for they assuredly may. 
The rich should remember that they also 
have Duties, in the active discharge 
of which that happiness can only be 
found. Let them 

Protect the lowlj , feed the hungry ones, 

And be the oiphan’s father. 

Southey. 

See Avarice, Cruelty, and Pros- 
perity. 

RICINUS, Palma christij or Mex- 
ico Seed, a genus of plants compri- 
sing six species, natives of both the In- 
dies, The species most worthy of no- 
tice is the communis, or Castor-oil tree. 
See Castor-oil. 

RICKETS, or Rachitis, a disease pe- 
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culiar to children from the age of about 
six months, to two or three years ; and 
if not cured before the fifth or sixth 
year the body continues weakly and 
Reformed. The chief seat of this com- 
plaint is the bones, wliich become soft 
and deficient in th'^ matter which gives 
tliem solidity. The disease is known 
by an enlargement of the belly, head, 
and joints; the swelling first begins in 
the wrists and ancles, extends to the 
knees and elbows; and subsequently 
the bones throughout the body are en- 
larged, and lose their consistence and 
solidity* The teeth come forward slow- 
ly, soon decay, and fall out. If the 
infant be put on its legs before it is 
cured they bend and become crooked. 
The spine also, with the ribs and breast- 
bone become distorted, and the action 
of the lungs and heart considerably 
impeded. 

Rickets may arise from various caus- 
es, such as scrofulous or venereal taints 
in the parents or nurse ; it is likewise 
promoted by feeding the child with poor 
and watery diet, fish, unleavened farina- 
ceous food, great quantities of sweet 
things, See. Had nursing, and putting 
the child too s^^on on its legs will also 
contribute to the production of the dis- 
ease ; and sometimes it follows agues 
and other debilitating diseases. There 
is evidently a deficiency of the secre- 
tion of the calcareous niHtter which gives 
solidity to the bones. The digestion is 
also more or less impaired. 

In the cure of this disease the chief 
attention should be paid to diet, and 
healthy exercise. The diet should con- 
sist chiefly of animal food, beef-tea, 8cc. ; 
vegetables should be s|)annyly given, if 
at all ; and none of the flatulent or 
windy. Even bread, which should he 
exceedingly well baked, ought not to 
be given in large quantities ; nothing 
made with uufermented flour should 
pass into the stomach. All the animal 
jellies may he given ; and the juice of 
roasted beef, mutton, &c., and, indeed, 
the flesh of tliese meats, provided the 
stomach can bear them. The drink may 
be milk, or milk and water. Dandling, 
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and carrying the child much in the open 
air, will also be of great service. 

The cold bath should be religiously 
avoided. But the tepid, warm-bath, 
or tepid salt-water bath, promises ad- 
vantage, and may be adopted. The 
following powders, in this complaint, 
are well recommended : Take of pre- 
pared chalk one drachm ; of powdered 
rhubarb one scruple ; of calomel six 
grains. Mix, and divide into twelve 
equal parts. Half a paper may be gi- 
ven every night to an infant from six to 
twelve months old, and a whole paper to 
a child of from two to four years old. 
Attention to the state of the bowels, in 
this complaint, is extremely necessary. 
Costiveness may be obviated, generally, 
by small doses of magnesia and rhu- 
barb, or senna, and diarrhoeas by the 
chalk mixture. See Chalk. 

In the western isles of Scotland this 
complaint is said to be eflectually cured 
by the application of an oil to the joints, 
extracted from the liver of the skate 
fish. The wrists, ancles, and other parts 
are rubbed with the oil till a fever is 
excited ; and when no fever can be ex- 
cited by the anointing, a flannel shirt, 
dipped in the oil, is put upon the body 
of tlie patient. This last process will, 
it is said, soon efi’cct a cure. 

RICKETS, a disease in sheep, pro- 
duced by an internal worm, the 
cetehralisj of the same genus as the 
tape-worm, found in vast numbers in 
the brain of sheep, or spinal marrow, 
immediately beneath the brain. It 
chiefly attacks yearling lambs, and is 
distinguished by giddiness and stagger- 
ing, and is sorm^times called the dunt* 
The animals winch produce this disease 
consist of niiirieroiis animalcules, united 
by their base to a large common vesi- 
cle; if this vesicle Vie hioken, the dis- 
ease becomes completely Incinahle, as 
these minute worms, in size not larger 
than a grain of sand, are each of them 
furnished with from thirty-two to thirty- 
six hooks on the head, by which they 
fix themselves firmly to the substance 
of the brain, or its coats. This com- 
plaint is said to be hereditary, nor does 
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it appear that any cure has been found 
for it. 

RIDICULE, wit of that species 
which provokes laughter. It has been 
said that ridicule a test of truth. But to 
this we can by no means agree. Truth, 
from its very nature, is unobtrusive ; 
ridicule, on the contrary, is bold, pi- 
quant, and exciting. Many persons 
obtain the attention of mankind sole- 
ly by their powers of exciting ridicule. 
Ridicule and punning are both chil- 
dren of the same family ; they both 
imply, or at least, are usually found 
with, a deficiency of original thought, 
and impotence of the reasoning powers. 
They belong to that order of mind de- 
nominated frivolous ; but they are, ne- 
vertheless, exceedingly mischievous to 
the progress of truth. How many pow- 
erful truths are constantly obliged to 
hide their heads by the force and pre- 
pollency of ridicule: a weapon, which 
the worldly and the time-serving know 
how to employ with a powerful and 
mischievous effect. Against ridiculous 
associations and their effects, we can- 
not, therefore, be too much upon our 
guard. See Punning, and Satire. 

RidgeSy in agriculture* See Hus- 
bandry. 

Riding. See Horsemanship. 

RIGHT and WRONG, in morals, 
two states of our actions, the first im- 
plying that they have a good and be- 
neficial tendency, and the last, that 
they are bad and injurious. The na- 
ture of hap[)iness and misery, f>leasure 
and pain, is inde{)en(ient of all positive 
institution : that is, it is immutably 
true, that uhatever tends to produce a 
balance of tlie former, is to be desired, 
is right ; and whatever tends to pro- 
cure a balameof the latter, is be 
rejected, is wrong. In like manner, 
the promulgaiion of virtue, truth, and 
political justice, must always be right. 
There is, perhaps, no action of a ra- 
tional being, that has not some tenden- 
cy to promote these objects, and, con- 
sequently, that has not a moral cha- 
racter founded in the abstract nature of 
things. It is the duty of every one to 
exert his faculties in the discovery of 
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right, and to endeavour to carry into 
effect all the right with which he is ac- 
quainted. What a boundless held of 
DUTIES for the whole family of man ! 

RlNG-BUNE, in farriery, a bony 
excrescence on the lower part of the pas- 
tern, generally, but not always, causing 
lameness. The only effectual remedy is 
firing, and the earlier this is done the 
better. See Firing. 

Ring-dove. See Pigeon. 

Ring-ouzeL See Thrush. 

Ring-tail, See F a lcon . 

RING- WORM, or Herpes miliarisy 
an eruption on the face, conbisling of 
numerous small pustules, which rise 
closely in contact with each other, and 
appearing, generally, in a circular 
form ; it is attended also with a painful 
itching. It is a very troublesome dis- 
ease, and very diHicult of cure. Com- 
mon writing-ink has been applied to 
such eruptions ; vinegar steeped in the 
bruised roots of garden sorrel, for three 
days, and mubhroom catchup, have 
been also recommended. See Lepro- 
sy and Tetter. 

The Ringworm of the heads of chil- 
dren is highly infectious. See Scald 
Head. 

RIVER, an inland ciinent of wa- 
ter, formed by tbe contluence of brooks, 
small sti earns, and mountain torienls. 

Rivers are not only greatly useful to 
man, but they are some of the lilo^t 
magnificent ornaments of the globe. 
The largest rivers of Europe aie the 
Volga, whoseeonise isabout 17 Onnies; 
— the Danube, whose course is about 
1300 miles; — the Don is about 800 
miles;- — the Nieper is about lUOO 
miles ; — the Rhine is Goo miles, and 
the Rhone 400 miles in length. 

The largest nver» of Asia are the 
Hoan-ho, about i^iOOO miles in length ; 
— the Yeuesi, about l/GO miles ; — 
the Ob is iqOO miles ; — the Lena 1570 
miles; and the Kian Ku is supposed 
to be ‘2300 miles in length. The Gan- 
ges is estimated at 1400 miles. I'he 
Indus, or Smde, is about 1000 miles. 
The Euphrates IS 400 miles. 

The largest river of Africa is the 
Nile, about 2000 miles long. The 
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Niger is also a long river, but much of 
its course is unknown. The Senegal 
and the Congo are also considerable 
rivers. 

In North America, the chief rivers 
are the Missouri, including the Missis- 
sippi, having a course of about 2000 
miles. The Ohio is 1188 miles. The 
St. Lawrence is a large river, and navi- 
gable for ships of the line to Quebec, 
400 miles from the sea j its length is 
about 700 miles. The Maranon,or Ama- 
zon, in South America, is about 2300 
miles, and the Rio de la Plata is about 
900 miles in length. The Orinoco is 
also a considerable river. 

River water is much softer, and much 
better adapted to economical purposes 
than that obtained from springs. 

River-horse, See Hippopotamus. 

R1 VINA, in botany, a genus consist- 
ing of four species, natives of America, 
or the West Indies. The following are 
cultivated : the humilis^ or Downy ri- 
vina ; the fervts, or Smooth rivina ; 
and the octandray or Climbing rivina. 
The flowers and berries of the Isevis 
are scarlet j and the juice, extracted 
from the latter, is sometimes used to 
stain j>aper a id linen bright reel • it 
will also colour the white petals of fresh 
flow'ers with a similar hue. 

Roach See Caup. 

ROAD, an open way or public pas- 
sage, forming a commumcalion between 
one place and another. 

The first law enacted respecting high- 
ways and roads in Englaii(l, was ui the 
year 1285 ; the next m lo tC. Various 
others have !)een since enacted. But the 
statutes of the 13th of Geo. 3. c. 78, 
commonly called the general highway 
acty and another of llie ]3ih of Geo. 3. 
c. 84, commonly called the general turn^ 
pike acty are those of most importance. 
Both these acts are, however, suscep- 
tible of considerable alteration and 
amendment. 

The public attention has latterly 
been considerably engaged on the sub- 
ject of roads, and roail making j and a 
committee of the House of Commons 
has also examined evidence relative to 
the state of the roads, in order to amend 
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the highway and turnpike laws throngb- 
out the kingdom, but nothing lias betMi 
yet done by the legislatme. A Mr. 
M‘Adam, who has for some time had 
the management of the turnpike roads 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and 
whose roads are spoken of as heing of 
a very superior construction, has pub- 
lished a tract on road-making, which is 
certainly deserving attention, althout^h 
there is a species of quackery about 
this gentleman’s statements, against 
which it is well to be on our guaid. 
The following are his chief rules for 
the repair of old, and the formation of 
new roads. 

For the repair of an old road. No ad- 
dition of materials to be made unless 
there is not a quantity of stone equal to 
ten inches in thickness. The stone, al- 
ready in the road, is to be loosed up, 
and broken, so as that no piece shall ex- 
ceed mo: ounces in weight. The road is 
then to be laid as flat as possible : a rise of 
three inches from the centre to the side 
is sufficient for a road thirty feet wide. 
The stones when loosened in the loiul, 
are to be gathered oiV by means of a 
strong, heavy rake, with tt‘eth, two and 
a half inches in length, to the side of 
the road, and there broken, : -no stones 
should be broken on the road. W hen 
the great stones have been removed, 
and none left exceeding six ounces in 
weight, the load is to be put into shape, 
and the rake emplojed to smooth the 
surface. The stone which lias been 
broken by the side of the road, is then 
to be spread carefully on it, by scat- 
rerlng it evenly and equally, nnd not 
by shovels-full. Only a small space of 
road should lie lifted at once, and the 
whole should be lifted entirely across: 
two or three }ards at one lift is enough. 
Many roads whicii are coinfiosed of 
chalk, soft stone, and other bad ma- 
terials, it will be improper to lift at ail : 
in such cases, the high places should 
be cut down, the surface kept smooth, 
and afterwards, stone of a better quali- 
ty should be laid on. Sometimes a 
road should be lifted, the bad mate- 
rials separated from the good, and the 
bad entirely removed. When addi- 
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tional stone is wanted on a road that has 
consolidated by use, the old, hardened 
surface of the road is to be loosened 
with a pick, in order to make the fresh 
materials unite with the old. This, how- 
ever, is not to be understood without 
exception. After a road is repaired, as 
ruts will unavoidably be made for some 
time in a new road, a careful person 
must attend for some time after the road 
is opened for use, to rake in the track 
made by wheels. The best method of 
breaking stones is by persons sitting. 
The tools to be used are, strong picks, 
but short from the handle to the point, 
for lifting the road. Small hammers, of 
about one pound weight in the head ; 
the face the size of a shilling, and well 
steeled ; the handle short. Rakes 
with woodeti heads ten inches long ; 
teeth iron, two and a half inches long, 
and very strong. Shovels, very light, 
and broad-mouthed. 

Every road is to be made of broken 
stone, without mixta re of earth, clay, 
chalk, or any other mutter that will im- 
bibe water, or be affected by frost 5 
nothing is to be laid on the clean stone 
under the idea of binding. 

On the structure of a new road. 
Roads placed upon a hard bottom wear 
away more quickly than those upon a 
soft soil 5 and those on hills sooner than 
those on level ground. A new road 
should not be sunk below, but rather 
above the ordinary level of the adjacent 
ground ; care should, at any rate, be 
taken, that there be a sufficient fall to 
take off the water, so that it should be 
always some inches below the level of 
the ground upon which the road is in- 
tended to be made. Having secured the 
soil from under water, it is next to be 
st-cured from rain-water, by a solid road 
made of clean dry stone or flint, so se- 
lected, prepared, and laid, as to be per- 
fectly impervious to water. The rules 
for the repair of roads must also be care- 
fully attended to here. The thickness of 
the road is immaterial as to its strength for 
carrying weight, this object is already 
obtained by providing a dry surface 
over which the road is to be placed as a 
coveiing or roof to preserve it in that 
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state : for if water passes through a road 
it soon goes to pieces. Many good 
roads, made in the manner here direct- 
ed, have not exceeded six inches in thick- 
ness. We consider, however, ten or 
twelve inches a more proper depth for 
new roads. The measure of substituting 
pavements for convenient and useful 
roads, Mr. M* Adam says is a desperate 
remedy to which ignorance has had 
recourse. But we cannot avoid think- 
ing, that in Blackfriars road, London, a 
pavement would be superior to any road 
which Mr. M^Adam could devise. In- 
deed, we remember seeing this gentle- 
man trying his hand on the repair of this 
very road, about three years since, but 
his method has not succeeded better 
than his predecessors. 

In truth, a road of thirty feet wide will, 
in general, unless it be kept in extraor- 
dinary repair indeed, require six inches 
elevation in the centre : those, there- 
fore, who rely upon Mr. M‘ Adam’s rules 
will very frequently err. The only use 
in making or keeping the surface of the 
road circular is to prevent water from 
lying upon it 5 as it is universally 
known, that when water lies on a road it 
soon becomes injured. The stones be- 
ing broken small^ is the chief feature in 
Mr. M‘Adam’s road-making; but he is 
entirely mistaken, if he supposes him- 
self to be the original inventor of this 
method. On a part of the road to 
which he alludes in his evidence, given 
before the committee of the House of 
Commons, viz. the road passing through 
the parish of Huntspill, Somerset, the 
stones were broken small, and the road 
was exceedingly good, thirty years ago ; 
care being taken, as soon as the ruts 
were observed, that they should be filled 
up. This road is considerably nmre 
circular than Mr. M'Adam recom- 
mends ; perhaps, unnecessarily so. But 
it has always been, nevertheless, a 
good road 5 and is, we presume, at 
the present nioinent good, although 
the stones are not, perhaps, broken so 
small as they used to be, at the period 
to which we allude. This road is al- 
ways repaired with lime-stone. 

The materials for making roads are 
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various : one of the best is, unques- 
tionably, good, hard, compact lime- 
stone. In the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, the roads are chiefly formed of 
gravel ; and this, for light carriages, 
&c. is found to answer tolerably well 5 
but gravel is, notwithstanding, the 
opinion of Mr, M*Adam, a bad mate- 
rial, when the wear of the road is great, 
as the neighbourhood of the metropolis 
sufficiently evinces. And, the present 
Jlat state of these roads, contributes to 
make them worse. Flint is not, under 
suitable management, a bad material 
for roads j whinstone and pebbles^ will 
also make good roads. Granite may 
also be found useful ; and, in some 
districts, we have known a mixture 
of chalk and Jiint make good roads. 
Vitrified^ or burnt clay^ for which, as 
well us for manufacturing other sub- 
stances for the formation of higliways, 
Mr. Chambers has lately taken out a 
patent, may occasionally be found ad- 
vantageous in the making of roads ; the 
refuse matter and scoriu from foun- 
deries, are also excellent materials for 
roads. See M ‘A dam’s Remarks on the 
present System of Road-makings 8vo. j 
and Observath ns on the Formation of 
Turnpikes and other highwaySs by A. 
H. Chambers, Esq, a small tract well 
deserving the attention of road-makers. 
See also No. 5, of the Lotidon Journal 
' of Arts and Sciences. 

Roan- tree. See Pear. 

ROARING, a disease of the horse, 
so named from the wheezing noise made 
by the animal in brehthing. It is sup- 
posed to be caused by an efl'usion of 
coagulable lymph in the windpipe. 
It is generally reckoned incurable. 
Ulcers in the larynx are also known to 
produce roaring. Whatever produces 
flatulence in this complaint, should by 
all means be avoided. 

ROASTING, in domestic economy, 
that process by which food, and chief- 
ly animal food, is rendered edible, by 
being turned on a spit, or other suit- 
able apparatus, before a fire. 

This process is principally conducted 
by the assistance of a jack 5 (see Ja( k) 
but meat may also be roasted by merely 
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folding together, and twisting a few 
threads of worsted, then suspending 
them in a perpendicular direction, and 
attaching them to the mantle-piece, 
and also to the substance to be roasted, 
and twirling it occasionally round. 
This maybe called the poor man’s jack. 

We have, under the article aliment, 
mentioned the superiority of roasted 
meat 3 this superiority, doubtless, arises 
from the retention of most of the nutri- 
tive properties in the meat, in conse- 
quence of the mode in which it is dress- 
ed 3 whereas, when animal food is boil- 
ed in w ater, a considerable portion of its 
nutritive properties, and particularly 
the gelatine, is abstracteil from it. 
There is but one objection to this su- 
periority of roasted over boiled meat, 
and that is, that as in roasting, the out- 
side of the meat, particularly the lat, 
very often acquires a kimi of acridity by 
the heat, it is not adapted for dyspep- 
tic stomachs : persons whose diges- 
tion is indifferent, should theiefore, by 
all means, avoid fat generally, but 
more particularly the outside fat of 
roasted meat. See Aliment. 

ROB, a term used occasionally in 
pharmacy, for the juice of a plant bod- 
ed down with sugar to a thick consis- 
tence : in other words, a jell) , 

Robbery, See Felony. 

Robin-red-breast. See AVarblkr. 

ROBIN 1 A, a genus of plants com- 
prising twenty species, natives of Si- 
beria, or America, The following aie 
cultivated : i\\e pseudo-acacia y or False 
acacia. See Acacia. The hispiday 
Rose acacia, or robinia. Thecaruganoy 
or Siberian abrupt-leaved robinia. The 
frutescensy or Shrubby robinia. The 
pygmcBQy or Dwarf robinia. The spi- 
7wsa, or Thorny roVunia. The violacecy 
or Ash-leaved robinia. The mifis, or 
Smooth Indian robinia. They may all 
be raised by seeds, cuttings, layers, and 
suckers ; the two last by seeds or cut- 
tings, in pots of light earth, plunged 
into a hot-hed. 

Rocambole. See Garlic. 

ROCCELLA, or Lichen rocelkiy 
a species of lichen which produces a 
blue dye ; it has been employed also in 
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allaying the tickling coughs in phthisis, 
and hysteria. 

Roche y or Roack^alum. See Alum. 

Rochelle’Salu See Tartiiate of 
Soda. 

ROCK, or Rocks, those haul sub- 
stances abounding more or less on tlie 
various parts of the globe, and more 
commonly denominated stones. 

Rocks are arranged into Primitive y or 
those which lie the lowest and form the 
basis of all the rest 3 which are altoge- 
ther chemical or crystallized composi- 
tions, and evince not the smallest por- 
tion of carbonaceous matter, or animal 
or vegelable relics. Such are granite, 
gneiss, micaceous shist, argillaceous 
shist, porphyry, slcnite, serpentine, pri- 
mitive lime-stone, primitive trap, quartz, 
topaz-rock, and kicselchiefer, or flint- 
slate. 

Transition rock^ consist of those that, 
excepting ^^hen the general order is bro- 
ken in upon, he immediately over tlie 
])rimitivc locks. They agiee with tlrose 
of tht? fi rst class in containing no lemains 
of organized beings, or at least but sel- 
dom ; but they have a considerable 
resemblance to those of the third class. 
Transition lime stone, grauwacke, and 
transition trap, are transition rocks. 

Secondary rocks are distinguished by 
the remains of organized bodies, which 
they contain abundantly ; they are 
usually stratified. The following is a 
list of these rocks mentioned in the order, 
or according to the supposed time of 
their formation. Sand-stone, secondary 
lime-stone, chalk, gypsum, rock-salt, 
pit-coal, argillaceous iron-stone, and 
secondary traps. The last contain ba- 
salt, wacken, basaltic tufa, secondary 
inandlestein, porphyry shistus, graus- 
tein, and secondary grunstein. 

Alluvial rocks constitute by far the 
g< eatest portion of the actual surface of 
the earth, and have been waslied down by 
rains and other causes from the older 
and loftier mountains, and, consequently, 
consist of a great multiplicity of mate- 
rials combined together, as sand, gra- 
vel, loam, &c. 

Volcanic rocks is the name given to all 
the minerals thrown out during, volcanic 
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eruptions, the chief of which are de. 
nominated lava. See L^Va. 

Rock-crystal. See Quartz. 

Rock-oiL See Bitumens. 

Rock-Jish. See (ioBY. 

Rock-rose, See CisTUs. 

Rock-salt. See Salt. 

ROCKET, Rocket - Violet, 
DameVviollt, or Ilesperisy a genus 
of plants consisting often species, chief- 
ly natives of theSouthof Europe^ one the 
inodorUy common to the pastures of our 
own country. The histls, or Pale 
mountain-rocket, with a bristly bran- 
ched, spreading stem 3 the matronalls, 
or Garden-rocket, with a simple, erect 
stem, and ovate, lanceolate leaves 3 and 
the vernOy with an erect, branched, 
stem, and heart-shaped leaves, aie the 
chief. The first and second species are 
biennial plants. The first is a native of 
Hungary, and has fragrant flowt'is, but 
is not now often seen in our gardens. 
The second is a native of Italy, of which 
there is a vaiirty with double flowers, 
very beautiful, and much cultivated in 
our gardens. They are propagated best 
by bufleriug the seeds to be scattered 
in the autumn, or by sowing them at the 
same period. Tlie last species is a na- 
tive of France, and propagated as the 
former. 

ROCKET, or Brassica erucay an ex- 
otic species of cabbage. See Cadbage. 

Rod, the golden. See Golden-rod. 

Ro€> See Deer. 

ROE, the eggs or spawn of fishes pro- 
duced or deposited by the female. See 
Milt. Many persons are extremely 
fond of both the roe and milt of fishes 3 
but they should not be eaten by the dys- 
peptic. 

ROE - STONE, or Oolite, the 
stone witl) wliich the houses in the city 
of Bath are built. See Lime. 

Roller y in agriculture. See Barley, 
Clover, Husbandry, kc, 

liOLLEIl, or Coraciasy a genus of 
birds consisting of twenty-five species, 
scattered over the globe 3 the most deser- 
ving notice is the garrula, or Common 
roller, which is blue, back red 3 quill- 
feathers black, primary quill-feathers 
beneath, blue; middle tail-feather 
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dirty green, the rest blue ; size of the 
jay ; is sonorous, gregarious, migratory, 
and timid ; builds in trees, particularly 
the beech ; feeds on insects, frogs, nuts, 
and corn ; eggs pale green, with nuuie- 
rous dusky spots j inhabits Africa, Sy- 
ria, and Europe. The rest of the spe- 
cies do not very essentially differ. 

ROLLING MILL, a machine em- 
ployed to laminate or flatten metals to 
a uniform thickness, by passing them 
between iron rollers fixed in a strong 
frame, and turned round by water or 
other power. It is used chiefly for ma- 
king iron bars and plates 5 for brass and 
copper plates j and for the reduction of 
gold and silver to the proper thickness 
for the artificer. 

Roman alum. See Alum, 

ROOD, the fourth part of an acre, or 
1210 square yards. See Acre. 

Roof. See Timber and Building. 

Rook. See Cuow. 

Room. See Bed-room, and Build- 
ing. 

ROOT, in botany, that part of a 
plant which grows beneath the earth, 
imbibes the nutricious juices ; and con- 
veys tlnmi to the stem, and other parts 
of the plant, above the ground. 

Rooi-of’scarnty^ See Mangel 
WURZEL, 

ROOTLET, a little root or fibre. 

ROPE-MAKING, the art of uni- 
ting animal or vegetable fibres into an 
aggregate line, so that the whole may 
concur in one joint action, and be em- 
ployed under the form of string, cord, 
halter, haulser, rope, or cable. 

The most common materials used 
for rope-making are hemp and flax. 
But various others are occasionally used^ 
such as the guts and skins of animals ; 
the inner bark of some plants, dried 
grass, rushes, &c. The chief material, 
however, is hemp. See Hemp. 

In order to produce the greatest 
quantity of strength in a cord, it is well- 
known, that the fibres of which it is 
composed, must be twisted together, 
or entangled in ^uch a manner, that 
tliey may form one continuous cord. 
But such twisting ofthe fibres, in order 
to produce the greatest strength, is Ji- 
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mited : for we know that we can twist 
a skain of fibres so very hard, that it 
will break with any attempt to twist it 
harder. It is, therefore, a fiiudainental 
principle in rope-making, that all twist- 
ing beyond what is necessary for pre- 
venting the fibres from being drawn 
out without breaking, diminishes the 
strength of the cordage, and should be, 
as much as possible, avoided. It is ne- 
cessary also in rope-making, to contrive 
the twist in such a manner, that the 
tendency to untwist in one part may be 
counteracted by an opposite tendency 
in another. 

We caiinot go into the minute par- 
ticulars of this manufacture, nor can 
we detail the vaiious patents, which 
have been from time to time obtained 
for improvements in rope-making. We 
may, however, mention that, Mr, Mrr- 
ciiEL, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Huudart, 
Mr. BelI'OUR, and Mr. Curr, obtain- 
ed patents some years since, for new, or 
improved methods of manufacturing 
cordage. 

A patent for making chain cables, 
or moorings of iron, was granted in 
1813, to T. Brunton, Esfj. which from 
a recent trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench, has been demonstrated to be a 
very useful invention, and the strength 
of which cable is superior to any other 
known. 

Rose, the disease so called. See Ery- 
sipelas. 

ROSE, or Rosa^ a genus of 
shrubs, corapreliending forty species^ 
scattered over the globe, six indige- 
nous to our own country. The differ- 
ent species run so closely into each 
other, that it is difficult to determine 
between species and varieties ; whence 
some botanists resolve the whole into 
the single species, the rosa canina, or 
Dog rose, believing all others to be va- 
rieties of this alone. The following are 
the chief : 

The Lutea, or Single yellow rose, 

A variety of this, called the 
rose, is deserving particular notice, for 
the splendid colour of its fiowersi. The 
stalks, branches, and leaves, are similar 
to the single yellow rose, except that the 
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leaves are rounder ; the flowers are also 
^ingle^ but larger •, the petals have deep 
indentations at their points, are of a yel- 
low colour on the outside, and of a red* 
dish copper colour, or orange scarlet, 
within ; they have cither no smell, or a 
disagreeable one, and soon fall away. It 
has sometimes flowers entirely yellow in 
one branch, and copper-coloured in 
another ; the flowers are most abundant, 
and, in a manner, cover the whole shrub. 
It blossoms in May and June. It is said 
that this variety of the rose will not 
blossom near the smoke of London 5 and 
we never remember to have seen it in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
But we have cultivated it ourselves in 
Somersetshire; where it blossoms most 
splendidly, \fplanted against a wall ; and 
there we also found the flowers, for the 
most part, wlien expanded, an intense 
scarlet. It is readily propagated by 
suckers. 

The Sulphurea^ or Double yellow 
rose ; moat probably a variety of the 
preceding. 

The B/anda, or Hudson’s bay rose ; 
when full grown unarmed j but when 
young having prickles ^ branches round, 
shining reddish. 

. '‘The Cinnamoneat or Cinnamon rose ; 
flowers single, longisb, of a pale colour ; 
armed with great thorns ; resembles the 
eglantine ; a double kind, in some parts 
of England called cinnamon rose. 

The ArvensiSf or White dog rose, is 
smaller than the common dog rose ; 
flowers always white. 

The Pimpin€llifblia,or Small burnet- 
tree rose, with white flowers. 

The Splnosissima^ or Scotch rose, has 
the petals white, or cream-coloured j 
yellow at the base ; delicately fragrant j 
sometimes striped with red ; several va- 
rieties. 

The Parvijioray or Small-flowered 
American ros»e, is single, and of a pale 
reddish colour : a variety with a double 
flower. 

The Ludda, or Shining-leaved Ame- 
rican rose 5 flowers single ; bright red, 
with little scent. 

The Carolina, or Carolina rose ; flow- 
ers red, and appear late in the summer. 
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The Villosa, or Apple-tree rose J 
leaves fragrant when rubbed ; flowers 
pale rose-colour, not very fragrant ; 
fruit globular, larger than any of the 
other sorts, bristly, and blood-red j the 
pulp is sometimes made into conserves, 
like the canina: a native of our woods. 

The Provincialis, Provence rose, or 
cabbage rose, well-known, and one of 
the most beautiful of the species ; flow- 
ers large, double, the most fragrant 
of all the species : varieties numerous. 
From the flowers of this species, rose- 
water is chiefly distilled ; see below. 
This is, we presume, the rose designa- 
ted centifoHa, by the London college. 

The CentifoHa, or Hundred-leaved 
rose, with flowers double, and of a deep 
red, but little scent ; has the fruit, pe- 
duncles, petioles, and stem bristly ; 
supposed a native of China : varieties 
numerous. 

The Gallica, or Red rose, has large 
flowers but not very double ; when 
well dried, will hold their scent and 
colour longer than most other spe* 
cies. Many varieties. From this spe- 
cies, the conserve of roses of the shops is 
made. See Conserve, and below. 

The Damascena, or Damask rose, 
has the flower soft, not very double, 
but of an agreeable odour ; a native of 
the South of France. Some of the 
pharmacopoeias direct this rose also to 
be used medicinally ; but the direc- 
tions are rarely complied with, the Pro- 
vence rose being more common, and al- 
most always used in its stead. See below. 

The Sempervirens, or Evergreen 
rose, has perennial leaves, and small 
single white musky flowers, stalks slen- 
der, and trail on the ground, unless 
supported ; a native of Germany. 

The Pumila, or Dwarf Austrian 
rose, has the branches with great abun- 
dance of prickles ; fruit large, pear sha- 
ped. 

The Turbinta or Frankfort rose 
nearly unarmed ; flo^^ers thick, double 
colour pale red ; fruit large. 

The Ruhiginosa, Sweet-Briar, or eg- 
lantine. See Briar, the Sweet. 

The Muscosa, or Moss-rose, has the 
petioles, peduncles, calyx, and branch- 
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lets, thickly covered with viscid glan« 
dular moss ; flowers elegant, and of an 
agreeable odour ; native soil doubtful. 

The Moschata, or Musk-rose, rises 
ten or twelve feet high j stalks too weak 
to support themselves ; flowers white, 
of a fine musky pdour ; a variety with 
double flowers ; a native of Barbary. 

The Alpina, or Alpine rose, is a low 
shrub ; flowers solitary, red„ 

The Semperjlorens, or Deep red Chi- 
na rose, is three feet high ; flowers 
large, semidouble, dark-red, extremely 
fragrant, coming out in succession du- 
ring the greater part of the year, but 
more sparingly in the winter months ^ 
a native of China. 

The A /bat or White rose, a native of 
Europe. 

The Canina, Dog rose, hip, or hep** 
tree, found wild in our hedges, both 
red-flowered and white-flowered, and 
too well known to need description. 
The fruit surrounded with a pleasant 
acid [)ul|), from which is prepared a 
conserve. See Conskrve. 

All these kinds, whether indigenous 
or of foreign origin, are propagated 
either by suckers, by layers, or by bud- 
ding them Oh the other sorts of roses ; 
the lust method is only practised on the 
finer sorts ; the best sorts of stocks for 
tliis purpose, is the Frankfort rose, and 
the season, June ; great care must be 
taken afterwards, that the stalk pro- 
duces no suckers at the bottom, as these 
would soon starve the bud. 

When roses are propagated from 
suckers, they should be taken off an- 
nually, and planted into nursery beds, 
or into the places where they are to 
remain. But the best method of ob- 
taining vigorous plants is by laying 
down the shoots in autumn 3 the follow- 
ing autumn they may be taken ofl' from 
the old plants, and removed to the pla- 
ces where they are to remniii. Roses 
may be transplanted almost at any pe- 
riod when thf*ir leaves are off, l)ut the 
autumn is, perhaps, the best lime ; they 
require mostly to have their dead wo(»d 
cutout, and the suckers removed every 
year ; tl»e luxunimt branches may be 
also slioiteced. 
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The following preparations of roses 
are ordered by the London College. 

Rose water. Take of the fresh pe- 
tals of the hundred-leaved, or Provence- 
rose, eight pounds. Pour over them as 
much water as will prevent burning, 
during the distillation. Distil ofi' a gaU 
Ion. The usual weight of roses for a 
gallon of water is, however, only six 
pounds, or even less. 

A superior rose water may be distil- 
led from the salted petals of the roses, 
which will keep much better than when 
drawn from the fiesh petals. See Flow- 
ers, Preseuvation of. 

The medicinal virtues of rose-water 
are of no importance. It is, however, 
an agreeable menstruum for dissolving 
white vitriol and sugar of lead, for lo- 
tions for the e) es. As a scent it is, of 
course, well known. 

Syrup of roses. Take of the petals 
of the bund red -leaved, or Provence rose, 
dried, seven ounces ; boding water four 
pints ; reiincd sugar six pounds. Ma- 
cerate the rose petals in the water for 
twelve hours, and strain ; evaporate the 
strained liquor in a water-bath down to 
two pints and a half 3 then add the su- 
gar so as to make a syrup. 

This syrup is weakly purgative ; 
and is given as a laxative in very weak 
habits and to infants. The dose is 
from two fluid rachms to twelve or 
more. 

Conserve 0/ (he red rose. See Con- 
serve. 

Infusion of roses. Take of the dried 
petals of the red rose half an ounce ; 
boiling water, two pints and a half 5 
diluted sulphuric acid three flui- 
drachms ; refined sugar an ounce and a 
half. F^our the water on the rose pe- 
tals ii) a covered glass vessel 3 tin ,1 drop 
in the and, and macerate for half an 
hour. Finally strain the liquor and add 
the hiiga? to it. 

This infuHon owes its chief astrin- 
geijcy to the acid. It is used alone in 
the colliquative sweats of phthisis, and as 
a gargle in soretliroat3 it is chiefly how- 
ever ctnjnoycd as an elegant vehicle for 
more active remedies, particularly Ep- 
som salt, the nauseous taste of wnich it 
3 X 
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complett^ly co\e:s. TIu" dose is from 
two fluiiIoiinct^H to four. 

Iloneij of rosr.^. I’uke of the liCtjils 
of the red lose dntd two ounces ; boil- 
injy water one pint and a half ; of 
clarified honey two pounds and a half. 
Macerate the [)etuls in the water for six 
hours ; then to the strained liquor 
add the honey, and boil it down to a pro- 
per consistence by means of a water 
bath. 

It is u^cd as an addition to detergent 
and astringent gargles. 

In drying the petals of the red rose ^ 
the hnd should bo picked just before it 
is about to exparni ; the white heels 
should be cut off, and those and also the 
seeds rej(?cted. The petals should be 
then separated and exposes! to a warm 
temperature, l)nt not to the sun, and 
turned often till they are completely 
dry. The petals of the Provence rose 
require the same attention in dicing, 
hut their heels need not be cut off, nor 
need they he picked befoie the flower 
is expanded. 

Ottar of roses is the fun* essential oil 
of the rose. It is ohlai ned by distilla- 
tion, either from the dry, or more ge- 
nerally, fiom the fresh flowers. It may 
be obtained in this country j and if, after 
the distillation of common rose-water, 
the still be urged with rather more heat 
than usual, a fat, butyraceons, white sub- 
stance comes over : this is the essential 
Oil, or ottar of roses. It is, however, 
more commonly brought from India, 
where it is obtained in greater perfec- 
tion. It is made there thus : A clean 
CHsk, or large glazed earthen jar, is fil- 
led with rose leaves, carefully ^eparated 
from the calyxes^ and spring water is 
poured upon them jii-t siilliclently to 
cover them ; after which the vessel with 
its contents is set in the sun for two or 
three days, and taken undercover du- 
ring the night. At the end of the 
third or fourth day, small particles of 
yellow oil will be seen floating on the 
surface of the'water, which in the course 
of a week will have increased to a thin 
scum. This scum is the ottar of roses ; 
it is taken up by a little cotton tied to 
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the end of a stick and squeezed into a 
phial. 

Ul)SE-BAY, Oleander, or Neri* 
um^ a genus of plants comprehending 
nine species, all natives of India and 
Ar.ibia. The following are those chiefly 
cultivated. 

The Oleander y Common rose- bay, or 
oleander, rises with stalks, eight or ten 
feet high : bark smooth, purplish in 
plants with red flowers, white in those 
with light green flowers ; leaves dark 
giecn, rigid, acute; flowers at the end 
of the brandies, in large loose bunches, 
purple, crimson, or dirty white ; a na- 
tive of the Levant, flowering in July 
and August. In warm, dry summers, 
this plant appears to great advantage ; 
but in cold and moist seasons, it re- 
quires a green, or hot-house, to bring 
the flowers to perfection. Many va- 
rieties. 

The Odoruniy Sweet-scented rose- 
bay, or oleander, has the flowers as in 
the preceding species, but of a pale red, 
and a musky scent; indigenous to In- 
dia, and flowers from June to August. 

The Antidysentericumt or Oval- 
leaved rose-bay, has flowers herbaceous, 
or greenish white. The bark is said to 
be a specific in dysenteries, whence its 
specific name ; but it is very little 
known in this country. 

The Coronariuniy or Broad-leaved 
rose-bay, is an elegant shrub, with hand- 
some flowers ; a native of the East In- 
dies, and blowing most part of the sum* 
mer. 

All these plants may be increased by 
la\eis, cuttings, and root suckers. The 
first is hardy and only requires to be 
protected in severe winters. The others 
require the green or hot-house, except 
in the height of summer. 

Rose^bayy the dwarfy See Rhodo- 
dendron. 

Rose-ray y willow herb. See Willow 

HERB. 

Rose campion. See Corn-cockle. 
Roscy the China. See Syrian mal- 
low. 

Rose, the guelder. See Glllder 
rose. 
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ROSE, the Japan, or Camellia^ a 
genus of plants comprising two spe- 
cies, both natives of Japan ; one of 
which is a tree, the other a low shrub. 
The flowers of both are elegant, and 
variegated in their hues ; the leaves are 
perennial. The lower species only 
can be cultivated in this country, and 
this requires the green-house. 

ROSE OF Jerico, or Anastaticay in 
botany, a genus, the only known spe- 
cies of which is the hierochunlica, a 
native of Palestine, an annual plant, 
and otten found in our gardens. It is 
propagated by seeds, which should be 
sown ill a moderate hot-bed in pots, in 
whicli the plants are designed to re- 
main ; it blossoms in August. 

Rose^ the rock. See Cist US. 

ROSE-ROOT, Rose -WORT, or 
RhodiolUy in botany a genus consisting 
of one species, having a thick fleshy 
root, which, when cut, emits an odour 
like roses. The root has many heads, 
whence issue a multitude of stalks, 
about nine inches long, surrounded 
with fleshy leaves ; flowers yellowish, of 
an agreeable smell, found on the alpine 
rocks, and cultivated by planting the 
cuttings of the stalks in the beginning 
of April; or by jiarting the roots in 
Autumn. 

ROSlvWOOD, or Amyris baU 
sami/era, a species of the genus Amy- 
ris, of which nineteen species have been 
described. The following are cliiefly 
worthy of notice : the elemijera, see 
El EM I j — the gileadensis, see Bal- 
sam ; — the toxifera, see Poison-ash. 
The first-named species is an elegant 
and odoriferous tree of Jamaica, of late 
much and deservedly esteemed by our 
cal)inet-makers. 

ROSE-WOOD, Rhodium, or Lig- 
num rhodium^ the wood or root of a 
tree, supposed to be the genista cnna^ 
r'lt'nsis^ It is brought to this country 
bom the Canary Islands in long crook- 
ed ])ieces, full of knots, externally of a 
whitish colour, internvilly of a deep yel- 
low, uith a led (oiit. The la»’gest, 
smoothest, heaviest, and deepest colour- 
ed pieces should be chosen. Rhodinin 
wood has a slightly bitterish, soincwh.it 


puqgent balsamic taste, and a fragrant 
smell, especially when rcraped, or rub- 
bed, resembling that of roses. An es- 
sential oil is obtained from it, com- 
monly called oil of rhodium, which is 
used chiefly as a perfume ; it is also 
supposed powerfully to attract rats and 
mice; but this is doubtful. 

Rose-wort. See Rose-root. 

ROSEMARY, or Rosmarinus, a ge- 
nus of plants consisting of two species, 
as follow : 

The Chilensis, a native of Chili, with 
petioled leaves. 

The Officinalis, or Common rosema- 
ry, a native of Europe, with evergreen, 
sessile leaves: floweis pale blue, va- 
riegated with purple and white : of this 
there are two varieties ; Silver rosemary^ 
with white-striped leaves ; and Golden 
rosemary, with yellow-striped leaves. 
Both varieties grow wild in the south 
of France, in Spain and Italy, on 
rocks near the sea, where they multiply 
proiligiously ; with us they grow most 
vigorously, on a moist rich soil ; but 
they are much sweeter scented when 
they grow on a poor soil, and on such 
they bear the severity of our seasons 
much better than where they grow 
more freely. They are propagated by 
planting slips or cuttings of them in 
the spring of the year, on beds of light 
earth, and when rooted, they may be 
removed to the places where they are 
to remain ; the best season, however, 
fur transplanting them is August. 

The leaves and flowers of common 
rosemary, have a grateful aromatic 
odour, and a bitterish, warm, pungent 
taste, depending on an essential oil 
which appears to be combined with 
camphor. Alcohol extracts its virtues 
completely ; but water only f'jtrtially. 
The essential oil is obtained, of course, 
by distillation with water. The leaves 
afford the greatest ; the flowers the 
smallest quantity. 

Rosemary is stimulant, and, accord- 
ing to some, emmeuiigogiie. It has been 
given in llic fonii uF inliibion in nervo^is 
hcad-ach, Insleria, and chluiO’is, but 
it is iH)w scarcely ever prebciilnd, un- 
less as a SC' t'f ^ternutatc>y wders*. 
X 
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The dose, in substance, may be from 
ten grains to two scruples ; and from 
one drachm to one drachm and a half 
in infusion. 

The Essential oil of rosemary. Twen- 
ty-four pounds of the plant yield, 
on distillation with water, one ounce of 
this oil, which is almost colourless, and 
the odour is not quite so agreeable as 
the plant itself. It deposits crystals of 
camphor when long kept. It is stimu- 
lant, and frequently enters into the 
composition of liniments. The dose, 
as an internal remedy, may be from two 
drops to six, on sugar. 

Spirit of rosemary y formerly called 
Hungary water, is made thus : Take 
of fresh rosemary tops two pounds ; 
proof spirit a gallon ; water sulHcient 
to prevent burning. Macerate for twen- 
ty-four hours j then distil off a gallon 
by a gentle tire. 

A more expeditious, and perhaps a 
better way of making it, is the follow- 
ing: Take of oil of rosemary one ounce ; 
camphor one drachm ; of rectified spi- 
rit of wine three pints ; of water one 
pint and a half. Dissolve the oil and 
camphor first in the rectified spirit of 
wine, to which add the water. Should 
it be cloudy the addition of a small por- 
tion of powdered alum to the mixture, 
which should be afterwards well shaken, 
will, upon its standing at rest for a few 
hours, make it completely fine. 

This is a fragraut perfume, and is 
also used in the preparation of liniments, 
^c. See Lavender and Liniment. 

ROSEMARY, the Wild, Marsh 
ciSTUS, or Ledum, a genus of plants 
comprehending tliree species, natives of 
the north of Europe and Carolina ; one 
species is said to be produced in York- 
shire, and other counties of England, 
with a strawberry- 1 ike flower 5 but this 
is doubtful. 

ROT, a term applied to a disease in 
sheep, which appears to resemble pul- 
monary consumption, complicated with 
dropsy • as, on dissection, the lungs are 
found knotted with tubercles and ab- 
scesses, and there is generally water in 
the chest or belly. The disease often 
affects the liver also, and sometimes 


other internal parts, as the mesenteric 
glands, &c. The rot has, therefore* 
been distinguished by different names, 
such as the pulinenic, the hepatic, and 
the general rot. In the rot of the liver, 
that organ is generally infested with 
large quantities of the liver fluke. See 
Fldke. 

The rot is generally esteemed an in- 
curable disease, so that prevention is 
our chief object. It is said that flood- 
ed lands, and their premature unsub- 
stantial herbage, will occasion the rot; 
and that any land flooded after the 
middle of May, whatever be the soil, 
will be very likely to induce the rot. 
Rut the probability is, that the cold 
and dampness of the situation, is the 
chief cause of the malady. It is, there- 
fore, most advisable, when the farmer 
is obliged to feed his sheep on swampy 
grounds, wet fallows, or lately flooded 
lands, not to suffer them to rest, far lest 
to remain on such dangerous places 5 
blit to let them pick as much grass as 
may be deemed expedient, and then 
drive them immediately either to high 
grounds, or folds, where they may rest, 
pailicularly by night, and receive a suf- 
ficiency of dry food, either hay or 
straw. 

Several nostrums have been recom- 
mended for the cure of this disease, but 
we believe they are all inefficient, and 
not to be depended on. It is said that 
sheep which are fed upon lands occa- 
sionally overflowed by the sea, never 
have the rot, hence the efficacy of salt 
in the prevention of this complaint. Al- 
though we can hardly hope that the 
giving of salt to sheep affected with the 
lot will cure them, we advise a trial ; 
and we also advise, when sheep are fed 
upon swampy and wet lands, that they 
should have a portion of salt given them 
occasionally. Two ounces per week is 
the quantity we recommend. See Ox 
and Salt. 

I'he eyes of sheep, in order to detect 
this complaint, ought to be examined 
frequently. When the blood-vessels 
appear red, and in great numlieis on 
the interior of the eye-lids, and mUu o» 
the eye-ball, the sheep is supposed to be 
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in good health. But if they be pale, 
few in number, and faint-coloured or 
livid, the sheep is in a debilitated state, 
or affected with the rot. In all cases 
where the blood-vessels have entirely 
disappeared the mutton is bad. By 
frequently examining the eyes in dan- 
gerous seasons, shepherds might always 
discover the rot before their sheep begin 
to shrink. 

It does not appear that the disease is 
contagious. 

Rot, the Dry. See Dry-rot. 
ROTATION OF CHOPS, in agri- 
culture, that course of different crops, 
which is followed for two, three, or 
more years, in order to make them the 
most advantageous to the fanner, and 
with the least injury to the land. 

In particular cases some farmers have 
adopted a course of only two years’ rota- 
tion of crops ; as wheat and leans alter- 
nately ; or wheats with crops of potatoes 
alternately. On the richest loams, or al- 
luvial sods reclaimed from the sea, or in 
the iinmediaie neighbourhood of large 
towns, where manure is plenty, such a 
system may be adopted. In the neigh- 
bourhood of London, many farmers ob- 
tain three ciops every two years } such 
as winter tares, and turnips, and corn, 
generally wheat, and preserve the laud 
in good condition. 

A three years' rotation may be Pota^ 
toeSf wheats clover ; or Swedish tur- 
nips, barley, clover, 

A four years' rotation may be turnips, 
barley, clover, wheat j or, which is said 
to be very superior, iciw ter tares, fol- 
lowed by turnips, and both fed upon 
the land by sheep, then wheat, clover, 
and barley, or oats ; or turnips, winter- 
wheat sown in spring, or barley, clover, 
and oats ; or, witli careful management, 
turnips, wheat, grass, mostly sheep-fed, 
and four-tifths winter -wheat, sown in 
the spring, and one-fifth oats; other 
rotations may be mentioned : turnips, 
drilled wheat, clover, drilled wheat j or 
potatoes, wheat, clover, and oats ; this 
last is only calculated for the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns, where there 
is plenty of manure. 

years' rotation may be potatoes, 
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wheat, grass, pasture, oats. Upon mosBy 
or peaty soils the following has been 
recommended : potatoes or turnips, oats, 
barley or big, clover, pasture, and oats. 
The following i$ said to be preferable 
to every otlier. A cleansing crop, of 
whatever kind is best suited to the soil, 
as turnips, tares, or cole seed, to be 
hoed, not stand for seed j a crop of 
white corn, of the kind best suited to 
the soil, to be laid down with seeds ; 
clover, either grazed or mown j beans, 
where suited to the soil, to be sheep- 
fed and hoed, or some other meliora- 
ting crop, adapted to the soil ; and 
lastly, white corn suited to the soil. This 
course is adapted to any kind of soil 
except fen land. 

Six years' rotation is peculiarly cal- 
culated for large farms. On clay lands 
it may be Fallow, winter tares, Swedish 
turnips, or cabbages, wheat, clover, oats, 
beans, wheat . — On sandy lands it may 
be carrots, tares, turnips, or potatoes ; 
barley, or oats, with seeds ; hay, or soil- 
ing ; pasture ; pasture ; oa/5.— On 

loams it n4ay be turnips, or fallow ; 
wheat, or barley ; seeds, either clover 
alone, or clover and rye-grass, with the 
addition of a little yellow or hop clover ; 
oats ; tares, pea**, or beans ; wheat. 

Seven years' rotation may be turnips, 
barley, beans, wheat, barley, clover, 
wheat. 

Eight years' rotation, upon rich loams 
and clays may be fallow, with dung • 
wheat ; beans, drilled and horse-hoed •, 
barley ; clover and rye-grass ; oats, or 
wheat j beans, drilled and horse-hoed j 
and wheat. These protracted rotations, 
we ought to observe, are condemned by 
respectable agriculturists. 

When any farm or district is about 
to be improved, we should begin with 
such crops as are the most likely to 
produce manure ; hence barley should 
be avoided. Two exhausting crops 
should never be attempted in succes- 
sion, unless the soil is very fertile. The 
crops should be so arranged that the 
labour of ploughing for each, and of 
sowing, weeding, reaping, &c. may pro- 
ceed in regular succession. All forcing 
crops, or frequent repetitions of the same 
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tirticles, or species^ should be avoided. 
Those crops should be raised which are 
best calculated for the extirpation of 
weeds. As a ji^eneral system, the most 
productive rotation, on a light soil^ will 
be winter tareSy and turnips sown early ; 
barley y clover, and rape in July to de- 
stroy the wire -worm, and wheat . — On 
strong soils, fallow, winter-tares, or 
beans ; winter sown wheat, drilled for 
the sake of the slicceedin<^ crops 5 clo- 
ver ; and oats. In upland farms the 
followinjr has been recommended : tur- 
nips ; hear (»r bit* ; clover, and red oafs. 
If the soil be poor it ou^ht to be pas- 
tured for two years or more, before it is 
broken up for oats. 

Rottenness of the hones. See Ca- 
ries. 

ROTTEN STONE, or Cariosus, a 
genus of the class earths, one species 
only. It consists of alumine, silicji, 
and carbonate of lime, with a small 
portion of iron , it is light, soft, falling 
to powder in water ; colour Isabella yel- 
low, dull brown, or grey ; found in 
Derbyshire, Glamorganshire, and other 
coal counties. It is principally used 
for polishing metals and other sub- 
stances. 

ROUEN, after-grass ; the grass 
which grows after a field has been 
mown. 

ROUGE, a celebrated cosmetic, 
prepared from the red dye of the saf- 
flower. See Safflower. 

ROWEL, ill farriery, an artificial 
abr.cess, or drain, formed by making an 
incision in the skin, about an inch in 
length, with a pair of scissors. The 
cellular membrane under the skin is 
torn with the finger all round the inci- 
sion, to ihe extent of about an inch, so 
us to admit a circular piece of leather, 
with a hole in the centre, wrapped in 
tow, and smeared with tiirpeiitme and 
digestive ointment. The parts in which 
rowels are inserted are, usually, the 
chest, belly, thighs, and under the 
jaws. 

Rowels are beneficial in some cases, 
yet they are some'iimes injurious ; and 
in some cases they become gangrenous. 
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The application of rowels requires cou- 
siderable judgment. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, an academy, 
or body of persons, instituted in Eng- 
land, by royal Charter, on the 15th of 
July, 1662 j and by subsequent char- 
ters, by which they were erected into 
a corporation, consisting of a president, 
council, and fellows, for promoting na- 
tural knowledge, and endowed with va- 
rious privileges and authorities. The 
members are elected by ballot ; two- 
tbirds of the members present are ne- 
cessary to carry the election in favour 
of a candidate. The council consists 
of twenty -one members, including the 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
two secretaries 5 ten of which go out 
annually ; and ten new members are 
elected instead of them, all chosen on 
St. Andrew’s day. Five guineas aie 
paid by each member at his admission, 
and one shilling per week, or 52s. per 
year, as long as the person continues a 
member ; or in lieu of the annual pay- 
ment, *a composition of 25 guineas in 
one payment. 

The ordinary meetings of the society 
are once a week, from November till 
the end of Trinity term next summer. 

Their hour of meeting is now about 
eight o’clock in the evening. This so- 
ciety has published duringthe last 150 
years, numerous and important papers 
on various subjects, which are known 
by the title of the Philosophical 
Transactions. But we cannot avoid 
thinking that, at the present time, the 
energies of this celebrated body are 
considerably on the wane. 

Rubber, Indian. See Indian Rub- 
ber. 

RUB^ , a precious stone of a red 
colour. See Gem. 

RUBEFACIENTS, in medicine, 
those substances, which, when applied 
a certain time to the skin, induce red- 
ness, without blistering. 

Rud, See Carp. 

RUE, or Ruta, a genus of plants, 
comprehending seven species, natives of 
the south of Europe, and of Palestine. 
The following are cultivated : 
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The Oraveolens^ or Common rue> an 
evergreen perennial, n native of the 
south of Europe, but cultivated in our 
gardens 5 it rises to the height of two or 
three feet, shrubby and branching, 
having a grey bark ; the leaves are 
doubly pinnate ; colour blueish green, 
or glaucous 5 they have a powerful un- 
pleasant odour, and a hot, bitter, nau- 
seous taste j in a recent state, they are 
so acrimonious as to blister the sktu ; 
distilled with Avater, they yield a pun- 
gent volatile oil, on which their virtues 
chiefly depend. 

Rue is stimulant and antispasiriodic, 
and is supposed also to be enimcna- 
gogue ; it IS used chiefly in hysteria, 
and flatulent colic. A strong infusion 
exhibited by the anus, has been found 
of great service in relieving the con- 
vulsions of infants, arising from flatu- 
lence, and other intestinal irritations. 
The dose of the powdered leaves is 
from fifteen grains to two scruples, 
tw ice or thrice a day. 

Oil of rue is also stimulant and anti- 
spasinodic. It is given, sometimes, in 
hysteria, and the convulsions of chil- 
dren, arising from dentition ; and is 
used as a rc.nefacient in palsy. The dose 
is from two to five drops, rubbed with 
sugar, or mucilage. 

The Moutanay or Mountain rue j 
the chahpensisj or African rue; and the 
pativinUf or Three-leaved rue, a native 
of Padua. 

They may all be propagated by seeds, 
slips, or cuttings. 

the meadow. See Meadow 

Rub. 

Ruff^ a bird. See Lapwing. 

Ruffe^ a Jish, See Perch. 

RUM, a name applied to a peculiar 
spirit distilled from molasses, and other 
coarse saccharine matter, obtained from 
the manufacture of raw sugar, in the 
Wesc Indies. 

The common process in Jamaica is 
as follows : the usual materials for the 
fermentation are molasses ; or, in other 
words, the treacle which drains from 
the sugar, scu minings of hot cane 
juice, and sometimes raw cane liquor. 
Ices, or dunder as it is called, and wa- 
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ter. The dunder answers the purpose 
of yeast, and is usually prepared by a 
separate fermentation of cane-sweets and 
water. The materials being mixed in 
due proportion, which are about equal 
parts of scummings, dunder, ar,d wa- 
ter, the fermentation begins very soon, 
and in twenty-four hours the liquor is 
fit for the first charge of molasses, 
which is added in the yiroportion of 
three gallons for every hundred gallons 
of the liquor. Another charge is added 
adayortwo afterwards. The heat in 
the fermentation should not exceed 90 ® 
or 94 ® so that in the West Indies, it is 
necessary to keep the fermenting tubs 
as cool as possible. The fermentation 
subsides in six or eight days, when the 
liquor grows fine, and fit for distillation. 
In about two hours after lighting the 
fire, the spirits begin to run in a still of 
1200 gallons ; and it is collected as 
long as it remains inflammable. 

The first spiiit is called low wines ^ 
and it is rectified in a smaller still to 
the Jamaica proof, which is that in 
which olive oil will sink. About 220 
gallons of proof rum are obtained from 
530 gallons of low w ines. 

Notwithstanding it has been asserted 
that rum is the most wholesome of 
spirituous liquors, we are obliged, from 
accurate observation, to be of a differ- 
ent opinion, and to assert, that it is one 
of the most unwholesome with which we 
are acquainted, whiskey excepted. Its 
unwholesonieness consisting in a gross 
essential oil, witn u considerable quan- 
tity of which it is impregnated, and 
which is particularly injurious to the 
stomach. See IluANDYand Gin. 

Rennet. See Cheese. 

Running thrmh. See I'll rush. 

RUPTURE, or ii6?rwiV/, is a swel- 
ling produced by the falling down, or 
protrusion of some part or parts which 
ought naturally to be coiitHiiied within 
the cavity of the liolly. 

The places in which these tumours 
make their appearance aie the groin, 
the navel, the labia pudendi, the up- 
per and fore-pill t of the thigh, and 
every point of the lore-part of the ab- 
domen. The parts which form those 
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inmours are ft portion of the omentum, 
31 part of the intestinal canal, and some- 
times, though very rarely, the stomach 
and liver. As they happen to make 
their appearance in the groin, the scro- 
tum, the thigh, the navel, or the belly, 
they are called inguinal, scrotal, femo* 
ral, umbilical, or ventral. 

It was formerly supposed that scro- 
tal hernia arose fiom a forcible divi- 
sion or rupture, made in the peri- 
toneum, and this opinion is still enter- 
tained by many uninformed persons ; 
but it is now well known, in both scrotal 
and femoral hernia, that the parts pass 
out from the abdomen, by openings 
which are natural to every human body, 
as well to those who have ruptures, as 
to those who have not. 

The most common causes of ruptures 
are the following : violent coughing, 
crying, laughter, or great bodily exer- 
tion ; falls j particularly when there is a 
general laxity of the fibres. Sprains. It 
has also been observed, that the people 
of those con ntries where oil is much used 
as an article of diet, are particularly liable 
to ruptures. Every forcible compression 
of the bowels by tight bandages, may 
also produce rupture. Soldiers, singers, 
dancers, porters, and v^omen of difficult 
parturition, are very subject to this 
malady. In children, it often proceeds 
from crying, obstructions of the bow- 
els, flutuletfce, and bad nursing. 

The complaint is known by an elastic 
white swelling, attended with pain, 
which becomes more violent on every 
exertion ; nausea, vomiting ; and oh- 
striictioii of the bowels. The f-ize of the 
swelling varies exceedingly in different 
subjects, and in different stages of the 
same disorder. At first it is commonly of 
no considerable size, hut, by repeated 
descents of the bowels, its bulk becomes 
very considerable indeed. 

The event, however, of the disease de- 
pends on the nature of the substances 
included. In many cases if the protru- 
ded parts be not timely reduced, the 
most fatal consequences, such as stric- 
ture, inflammation, and mortification, 
may be apprehended, although the por- 
tion of intestine thus strangulated be 
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inconsiderable; but if the omentum 
alone be propelled it is seldom attended 
with danger, because this membrane 
is not of such importance in the animal 
economy as the viscera and intestines. 

The first object in this complaint 
should be to reduce the protruded parts 
before a strangulation takes place. For 
this purpose, the patient must be laid 
on his back, the head being low and 
the breech elevated by pillows. 
Warm fomentations of chamomile flow- 
ers, mallows, &c. are next to be em- 
ployed, the effect of which will also 
be greatly promoted by an injection 
formed of a decoction of similar herbs, 
with a table-spoonful of sweet oil. Af- 
ter having persevered in these applica- 
tions for some time, attempts should be 
made to reduce the tumour by gentle 
pressure ; and if this prove ineffec- 
tual, greater force must be used. But 
the advice and assistance of an expe- 
rienced surgeon is, in this complaint, 
the safest course, and should be at 
once obtained. 

When the parts are restored to their 
natural situation, to prevent a relapse, 
a sufficient degree of pressure must be 
applied to the ruptured spot. This 
will be most effectually obtained by 
the wearing of a truss. 

In concluding this article we would 
observe, that persons who labour un- 
der hernia, and who will not con- 
sent to the wearing of a truss, should 
remember, that they cannot be too 
Careful in their mode of living, and 
in keeping the bowels regular ; and 
that all violent exertions is sure to in- 
crease the disorder. 'Fhose persons in 
whom the disease is recent, should as 
soon as possible submit to the means ne- 
cessary for its reduction, and at once 
adopt the use of a truss, which will 
most probably obviate much future in- 
cnnvenience. See Truss. 

RUPTURES in the Horse gene- 
rally happen in some part of the belly, 
and may be distinguished from other 
swellings by disappearing when pressed 
upon by the fingers by which the gut 
is put back into its natural cavity, and 
returning as soon as the pressure is 
withdrawn* ^ A rupture also sometimei 
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happens in the scrotum or testicle bag. 
In many cases of rupture, horses do 
iheir work without suffering any incon- 
venience. In other cases, however, an 
operation is necessary, and this should 
be performed by a person most skilful 
ill the anatomy of the horse. Stran- 
gulated ruptures in horses sometimes 
prove fatal. 

RU FIGURE- WORT, or Hemiaria, 
a genus of plants comprising six species, 
chiefly natives of Spain and the Alps 3 
two of them, the glabra and hirsuta^ 
common to our own country ; the former 
was formerly supposed good for rup- 
tures, but is of no importance : cows, 
horses, and sheep, will eat it. 

RUSH, a name given to many 
plants of different genera. Y or Sweety- 
rush^ see Flag, the sweet. For Bull- 
rush, see Bull-rush. For Sweet-rush, 
see Spikenard. 

RUSH, or J uncus, a genua of plants 
comprehending forty-one species, most- 
ly natives of Europe 3 nineteen com- 
mon to the marshes, bogs, and wet 
pastures of our own country 3 several 
indigenous to America 5 a few of the 
Cape ; of the different species nearly half 
have naked, the rest leafy culms. The 
whole are generally regarded as weeds ; 
yet in many countries, especially Hol- 
land, several species are regularly tied 
up in bundles as fuel. A few of them are 
of still higher value, some by their 
growth giving tenacity to the banks of 
rivers : others affording useful mat- 
ting for floors and chairs ; others fur- 
nishing, from the pith, a wick for the 
night-candle called rush-lights. See 
Candle. 

Thesquarrosus, or Moss-rush, indica- 
ting a barren soil 5 — the conglomeratus, 
or Conglomerate rush 3— the effusus, or 
Spreading rush ; and the acutus, or Sea 
rush, are the most common. 411 the 
rusiies dried and burnt will produce 
potash ; the ashes are besides an ex- 
cellent manure. 

RUSH, the Bog, or Schamus, a 
genus of plants, comprehending forty 
species, chiefly natives of the Cape; 
many of the West Indies and America ; 
four indigenous to the bogs of our own 
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country. The greater number have a 
round, the rest a three-sided culm. 

RUSH, the Flowering, or Bulo- 
mus, a genus, consisting of one species, 
the umbellatus, having a many-flowered 
umbel, flowers pale rose colour. It is 
often cultivated in our gardens as a 
beautiful flower, where a standing pool 
will allow of its growth, 

RUSH-NUT, the root of the Cyperus 
esculentus, a native of Italy, where it is 
collected and eaten, being more deli- 
cately and pleasantly tasted than our 
chesnuts. See Cyper-grass. 

Rush-light, See Candle. 

RUST, the oxide of a metal. Iron, 
for instance, when exposed to air, soon 
becomes tarnished, and gradually 
changed into abri-wn or yellow powder, 
well known by the name of rust. This 
change is produced by the gradual com- 
bi nation of the iron with the oxygen of 
the atmosphere ; it is, of course, an ox- 
ide of iron. Oil, or a mixture of quick 
lime and mutton fat, rubbed over iron 
utensils, are the best to preserve them 
from rust by preventing the access of air. 

RUST, in agriculture, a disease to 
which wheat and many other vegetables 
are liable. It appears in the form of a 
rusty iron-coloured powder scattered 
about the leaves. 

A distinguished naturalist is of 
opinion, that this disease is produced 
by a minute parasitic fungus, or mush- 
room, on the leaves, stems, and glumes, 
or chaff of the living plant ; and that 
the roots of the fungus intercepting the 
sap intended by nature for the nutri- 
ment of the grains, render the corn lean 
and shrivelled ; and, in some cases, 
rob it completely of its flour. The 
straw also becomes black and rotten, 
and unfit for fodder. Damp weather is 
peculiarly favourable to the propagation 
of this disease. These are, perhaps, 
some of the causes of rust ; but it is said 
by some experienced agriculturalists, 
that the chief cause is having the land 
in too rich a state for corn crops. This, 
however, may also arise from fungi, as 
it is well known that dung is a power- 
ful promoter of their growth ; and tliat 
wheat produced on the site of a dung- 
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bill is always rusted^ even in the roost 
favourable seasons. A too frequent re- 
petition of crops of wheat, more espe- 
cially wheL accompanied with large 
uantities of manure, will often pro- 
uce the same effect. 

Among the remedies likely to dimi- 
nish the effect of rust, the following 
have been particularly recommended : 
the cultimtion of hardy sorts of wheat ; 
early sowing ^ raising early varieties ; 
thick sowing ; changes of seed ; consoli^ 
dating the soil after sowing ; using sa- 
line manures ; improving the course 
crops ; extirpating all plants which are 
receptacles of rust ; and protecting the 
ears and roots of wheat by rye, tares^ 
and other crops. 

Red wheats are hardierthan the white, 
and the thin, or smooth-chaffed, are less 
apt to be rusted than the thick-chaffed 
sorts. The variety called creeping 
wheat ; and a species of cone wheat, origi- 
nally from Courland, have been also re- 
commended, as less liable to rust. Sow- 
ing wheat early will, also, sometimes 
prevent it, especially if a sort can be ob- 
tained which also ripens early. Tread- 
ing the ground after sowing is, also, ad- 
vantageous. Of saline manures, cuin- 
inon salt furnishes a remedy for rust, in 
the proportion of about thirty bushels 
per acre. 

If previous to a crop of wheat, the 
dung be applied to a smothering crop, 
as tares, hemp, or cole seed, on strong 
lauds, and a full crop of potatoes on 
light soils, the wheat afterwards is rarely 
known to be rusted. 

Among the common plants, the colt’s 
foot and the yellow corn thistle are said 
to be so favourable to the growth of 
these fungi, that no field in which they 
are met with can be free from rust. 
The box, the abele, or silver poplar, 
willows, and especially the bramble 
retain the fungi, and ought to be kept 
under. Several trees retain the old 
fungus on their bark, such as the black 
alder, the common willow, the birch, 
and sometimes oak coppice. The bar- 
berry retains this source of mischief in 
any fissure or cleft in the bark, exhi- 
biting numerous black pustules : these 
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should be cut off. The practice of cut- 
ting the hedges when a crop of wheat 
is sown, ought lo be universally adopted, 
as a means of lessening the quantity of 
fungi w'hich would otherwise injure the 
crop. In the northern counties of En- 
gland, where it is the practice to sow 
what is called mesliny or a mixture of 
rye and wheat, it has been observed 
that the wheat thus raised is rarely in- 
fected by the rust ; the same circum- 
stance has been observed in Italy. 

If a field be evidently affected by the 
rust, and the progress of vegetation 
stopped, the only way to preserve the 
straw and the grain, if any has been 
formed, from being entirely lost, is to 
cut It down immediately, even although 
the crop should not be ripe. 

Much observation, however, is still 
wanting, in order to ascertain in every 
instance the cause, and to guard against 
the consequence of rust, 

Ruta Baga, See Turnip. 

RYE, or Secalcy a genus of culmi- 
ferous plants, consisting of four species, 
natives of Crete, or the Archipelago, of 
which only one, the secale cerealcy 
having glumes, with a rugged fringe, is 
cultivated in this country. It is distin- 
guished into two varieties, winter and 
spring rye, from the different times of 
sowing. 

Rye succeeds very well in any k’nd 
of dry land, even on the most barren 
gravel. The winter rye is that which is 
generally propagated by farmers. It is 
usually sown in the autumn, after a 
summer’s fallow, in the driest time that 
can be had. Two bushels of seeds are 
allowed per acre j but two bushels and 
a half, or even three bushels are occa- 
sionally employed, where it is intended 
to be fed off as green food. 

A little sprinkling of dung or mud 
upon rye land, will greatly advance the 
crop, though it is laid but half the 
thickness that it is for other corn. When 
wheat is combined with rye, it is in 
many districts termed mesUn ; the pro- 
portion of the latter to the former, being 
regulated by the nature of the soil ; the 
largest proportion of rye is given to the 
lightest soils* But| except for the pur- 
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pose of preventing the rust, see Rust^ 
this mixture of wheat and rye is not to 
be recommended, in consequence of 
their ripening at different periods. 

When this sort of crop is grown for 
the purpose of grain, it will be con* 
stantly necessary to keep it clean in the 
early stages of its growth by hand weed- 
ing and hoeing, when they appear re- 
quisite j but where the intention is 
merely that of affording a supply of 
green food for the use of sheep or other 
animals, in themore early spring months, 
no further culture will be wanted after 
the crop has been put into the ground. 

The straw of this grain is superior to 
that of wheat, both for the [lurpose of 
thatch, and for the use of the collar 
makers. 

Rye is kncjwn to he ripe when the 
straw is yellow, the eai bends, and the 
gram feels haid. It is not apt to shed 
the seeds j and, therefore, if there be 
many weeds among the crop, it may be 
left lying upon the ground eight or nine 
days after it is cut, before it is bound 
up, if the weeds be not dry sooner : for 
otherwise the weeds will grow moist in 
the barn, and cause the whole to give, 
and not to thrash well, and sometimes 
they will make it musty. As it is a 
grain that will grow sooner than any 
other if it be wet, care must be taken 
jf rain fall, after it is wet, to turn it as 
it lies on the ground every other day 5 
and at the same time to keep the ears as 


far from the earth, and as much above 
the stubble as may be. If it be pretty 
clear of weeds, it may be bound as hooii 
as it is cut. If either this grain or wheat 
lodge upon the ground, it is best to cut 
them, even though they are not ripe : 
for the stalk being broken, will yield no 
more nourishment to the ear. 

Rye as food, contains, next to barley, 
the greatest quantity of soluble or nu- 
tritive matter : according to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, the whole quantity of 
which in 1000 parts, is 792 j of which 
mucilage or starch foims 045 parts; 
sacchanne matter 38 parts ; and gluten 
or albumen 109 parts. In consequence 
of its containing so large a poition of 
gluten, rye is the properest aiticle for 
making good bread, next after wlieat. 
Rye bread is also said to be attended 
with the beneficial efiects of preventing 
cosliveness. But rytj is liable to a dis* 
ease, called ergot, in France, andAerncr/, 
or spurred rye in this country j and 
when eaten in this state is exceedingly 
poisonous. For the symptoms and mode 
of treatment of persons who have eaten 
horned rye, see Poisons. 

It is said that every kind of poultry 
have such an antipathy to this grain, 
that they avoid the place wheie it vege- 
tates ; and hence it has been advan- 
tageously used ill head ridges, around 
farm-houses and yards, as a kind of pro- 
tection to other grain. 

Ryegrass, See Darnel. 
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Sahadilla, See Caustic Barley. 

SA BELLA, a genus of testaceous 
worms, consisting of twenty-five species, 
mhabiting tlie coasts or rivers, chiefly of 
Germany ; a few of India and Ameiica ; 
and three or four of our country ; they 
aie found often affixed to stones. The 
alveolata, consisting of numerous paral- 
^lel lubes, communicating by an aper- 
ture, forming in the mass an appearance 
^of honey comb, and inhabiting on rocks, 
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the coasts of our own country may be 
taken us a specimen. The shell, which 
is fiom two to three inches long, is com- 
jiosed chiefly of sand, and of fine frag- 
ments of shells. 

Sable. See Otter. 

Saccfiaruni. See .'^UGAR. 

8ACCHAROJV1ETER, an instru- 
ment used by bre^vers for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of wort. It is made 
of brass, and graduated Iroin 100 to 0 .^ 
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It is 80 adjusted in weight, as to sink to 
the point marked 0°. in distilled water, 
at the temperature of 70 ® » *J^od when 
immersed in a liquor of the same tem- 
perature, and of the specific gravity of 
1,100, it is buoyed up to the mark 100, 
just above the bulb. The intermediate 
space is divided into 100 equal parts, 
and consequently will indicate interme- 
diate degrees of specific gravity. The 
specific gravity of wort for ale, is usually 
about 1,0C)0 to 1,100 5 for table beer 
from 1,020 to 1,030. The heavier the 
wort, the greater quantity of sugar it, 
of course, must contain. See Brew- 
ing. 

SACCHOLACTIC ACID, an acid 
obtained from milk. See Milk. 

SACK, a generic term for any kind 
of coarse bag. It also implies a mea- 
sure for corn, &r. It contains different 
quantities, according to the kind of ar- 
ticle ; or sometimes measures more or 
less, according to the customs of differ* 
ent districts of the kingdom. 

A sack of flour is 2801 bs, ( i» e. ) five 
bushels of 561 b$. each. A sack of pota* 
toes is 240lbs, or three bushels of BOlbs. 
each; a sack of wool containstwenty-two 
stone, each stone being fourteen pounds. 

SACK, a wine formerly used in this 
country, and supposed by some to be 
Rhenish ; others think it was Canary. 
But a recent and more probable con- 
jecture is, that it was Sherry. The term 
sack is most probably corrupted from 
dry ; sherry being a dry wine in the 
language of the vintner. 

SACRUM, or Os sacrum, in anato- 
mv, that bone which terminates at the 
bottom of the back behind ; the point 
of which, however, is called the oscoc- 
CYgis, In young subjects it is composed 
office or SIX pieces, but in more ad- 
vanced age it becomes one bone. It is 
somewhat in the shape of an irregular 
triangle. In females it is usually shorter, 
broader, and more curved than in men, 
by which means the cavity of the pelvis 
is more enlarged. The os coccygis, 
which terminates the point of the sacrum, 
is in the child merely a cartilage ; during 
youth it becomes distinct bones, which 
in manhood unite, and form one conical 
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bone ; and in advanced years becomes 
firmly united to the sacrum. It has no 
boles like the last mentioned bone ; nor 
has it any communication with the spinal 
marrow, nor does it transmit any nerves. 

SADDLE, a stuffed seat, laid on the 
back of a horse for the convenience and 
security of the rider. There are seve- 
ral sorts of saddles, but they are too 
well known to need being described. 

That form of the saddle must be best 
which contributes at once to the ease 
of the horse and the rider. The forward 
projection of the pads where the knees 
rest, and the whole being well stuffed, 
are the chief consideration. The saddle 
should be secured with two girths only, 
and those nearly, or entirely, one upon 
the other. A cropper is deemed un- 
sightly and unfashionable, and where a 
horse has a good shoulder, is generally 
unnecessary ; but in descending hills, a 
crupper is of manifest advantage. When 
a crupper is used, care should be taken 
that the strap is very broad and soft ; 
and some recommend a candle being 
sewed up within that part which goes 
beneath the tail. For horses in danger 
of slipping through their girths a breast- 
plate should be provided, which is fas- 
tened to the saddle. 

SAFFLOWER, Bastard saf- 
fron, or Carthamus, a genus of plants, 
comprehending sixteen species, chiefly 
natives of the South of Europe and 
Mediterranean coasts. The tinctorius, 
and lanatus, are the chief. The dried 
flowers of the first are frequently mixed 
with saffron to adulterate it. 

This dyeing material contains two co- 
louring substances, a yellow ami a red. 
The former is only soluble in water, 
and of little value ; the latter is solu- 
ble ill alcaliea, and being precipitated 
from them by several acids, forms a 
beautiful red pigment ; which is some- 
times used for silk dyeing, but more 
commonly in the preparation of rouge, 
of which it forms the chief ingredient. 
It is prepared by tying the plant in 
a linen bag, and then washing it 
incessantly with water, using much 
squeezing and rinsing till the water 
passes off colourless. The residue in 
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the linen bag now consists of the fibrous 
part of the plant, the valuable red fe- 
cula. This last is extracted by digest- 
ing the safHower in a solution of carbo- 
nate of soda without heat, which would 
impair the colour j an orange yellow co- 
lour is obtained, which on saturation 
with acids turns red, and gradually de- 
posits a red fecula, which is rouge* 
Lemon juice is the acid usually pre- 
ferred. As this colouring matter is ex- 
tremely intense, it is often diluted with 
finely powdered talc. Alcohol also dis- 
solves the red part of safflower. 

SafHower is propagated by seeds sown 
early in the spring in drills, at the dis- 
tance of two feet and a half from each 
other. They require hoeing in their 
after culture. The flowers should be 
cut as they ripen, and be dried gradu- 
ally in a kiln, or by a moderate heat. 

Safety^lamp. See Lamp. 

Saffron, or Crocus sativust is a 
perennial bulbous plant, found wild in 
some parts of this country, which affords 
rtuson for supposing it indigenous; but 
it is probable that it was originally 
brought from Asia, 

It IS cultivated for medicinal and 
other uses in great abundance, in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Essex, chiefly, however, 
at Stapleford. It flowers in September. 
The flowers appear before the leaves, 
.are sessile on the bulb, of a violet, or 
lilac colour, and raised on a slender 
white tube ; the leaves are linear, of a 
deep green colour, with a white nerve 
in the centre. The corolla is parted 
into six, nearly elliptical segments ; the 
stamens are shorter than the corolla and 
crest ; and the style, which is the length 
of the corolla, hangs out at one side 
between the segments. The slignm is 
of a deep orange colour and odorous. 

SaflVon is propagated by parting the 
roots. The most favourable season for 
Iraiisplariting it is when the old leaves 
are dead, and the new shoots have not 
yet appeared. The month of June is 
said to be the best time. It requires a 
light dry soil. 

In the preparation of saffron, the 
•flowers are gathered early m themorn- 
'ng, jnsl as they are iiboMt to blow. 


They are then spread upon a table, ano 
the stigmas, with a proportion of the 
style, carefully picked out of the flower, 
which is thrown away as useless. The 
stigmas are then dried upon a portable 
kiln, of a peculiar construction, over 
which a hair cloth is stretched, and over 
it several sheets of white paper are laid, 
upon which the wet saffron is spread be- 
tween two and three inches thick. It is 
now covered with other sheets of paper, 
and over them is laid a coarse blanket, 
five or six times doubled, which is 
pressed down with a board and a lar^^e 
weight after the fire is lighted. The 
first heat is strong to make the saffron 
sweat; and after an hour, when it is 
formed into a cake, it is tunieil, and the 
same degree of heat continued for ano- 
ther hour ; the fire is then reduced to a 
moderate heat, which is kept up for 
twenty-four hours, during whicli time, 
the cake is turned every half hour, so 
as to dry it thoroughly. It is then lit 
for market. 

In the shops is found saffron from 
Italy, France, and Spain, besides the 
English. But such is the slate of com- 
merce, that wo cake saffron whatever 
should be bought, whatever may be its 
appearance or pretensions, as it is al- 
most always most shamefully adulte- 
rated. Saffron in hay, as it is called, 
that is in a loose state, is the only kind, 
which can be met with good, and that 
is frequently adulterated with safflower 
and other articles. 

Good saffron has a penetrating odour, 
which in large quantities affects the eyes 
sumewliat like the odour of the onion ; 
a warm, pungent, bitter tsh taste, and a 
rich, deep, orange red colour. It yields, 
by dibtillatiou, a quantity of a heavy, 
golden, yellow -coloured, essential oil. 
It yields its properties to water, alcohol, 
proof spirit, wine, and vinegar. It is 
often used as a colouring material, but 
as a medicine l is of very inconsiderable 
efficacy. It is, however, esteemed a 
cordial. The dose in substance is from 
ten grains to half a drachm ; a sj/rup of 
saffron is made tlius : take of saff ron an 
ounce; boiling water a pint ; refined 
sujrar two pounds and a half. Mace- 
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rate the saffron in the water for twelve 
hours, in a slightly covered vessel ; then 
filter the liquor, and add to it the sugar. 
A mere colouring syrup. 

Saffron^ the meadow. See Meadow 
Saffron. 

S A G A P E N U M, a gum-resin, 
brought to this country from Smyrna, 
Aleppo, and Alexandria, and is the con- 
crete juice of an unknown Persian 
plant, supposed, however, tobe obtained 
from the ferula persica. It has a rank 
smell, something like garlic, and a hot, 
acrid, bitterish tasfe, not unlike assa- 
feetida, but weaker. It i.s antispasinodic 
and emrnenagogue, and exti-rnally dis- 
cntient. It is occasionally einplo\ed 
ill hysteria and chloiosis, but is not in 
our judgment, a medicine of ninch im- 
portance. It IS usually given in sub- 
stance, in doses from ten grains to half 
a drachm, made into pills. See Assa- 
FCETIDA. 

Saffron of Antimony. See Liver 
OF Antimony. 

■ — Iron. See Iron, and 

Colour-making. 

SAGE, or Salvia^ a genus of plants, 
comprehending seventy-six species, scat- 
tered over the globe j two indigenous to 
our own meadows. The following are 
the chief : 

The OffcinaliSf or Garden sage, 
has lanceolate-ovate, crenulate leaves; 
whorls, few flowered : several varieties : 
the common green sage j the wormwood 
sage ; green„ with a variegated leaf ; 
the red, with a variegated leaf. This 
species is indigenous to the South of 
Europe, and in all its varieties largely 
cultivated among ourselves, chiefly as a 
culinary vegetable. It was formerly in 
great repute as a medicine, but is not, 
ill truth, of much inijiortance. Infusions 
of the leaver are grateful to the stomach 
in febrile complaints attended with nau- 
sea; and when drunk cold, they are said 
to check hectical perspirations. The 
infusion with vinegar makes a useful 
gargle in sore throat, and relaxations of 
the uvula. The dose of the powdered 
root is from lifteen grains to half a 
drachm ; or of an infusion made with one 
ounce of the dried leaves, and one pint 
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of iiolling walei two fluidouncet may 
be taken every three or four hours. 

The PomiferOt having heart, elliptic, 
obtuse, dowrn leaves, with a crenulate 
margin, and crowded whorls, is a native 
of Syria and Crete. 

The Horminum, or Clary, has obtuse, 
crenate leaves ; upper bractes barren ; 
larger ones colon led ; a native of Greece, 
and formerly in tlie materia inedica, but 
now expunged. 

The Sclareay or Garden clary, has 
wrinkled, heart-shaped, villous, serrate 
leaves ; floral bractes longer than the 
calyx, concave, pointed. A native of 
Syria and Italy, 

The several sorts of sage are propa- 
gated hy cuttings planted in any of the 
Slimmer months, watering and shading 
them till they have taken root ; after 
which, they should be removed to a dry 
soil, when they may have the benefit of 
the sun. The diflerent kinds of clary 
are propagated by seeds sown in the 
spring, in the places where they are de- 
signed to remain. They flower in June 
and July, and ripen their seeds in au- 
tumn. The garden clary is also propa- 
gated by seeds, which should be sown in 
the spring on beds of fresh earth. When 
the plants are fit to be removed, they 
should be transplanted in rows two feet 
apart; they will thrive in any soil not wet. 

SAGE, the Indian, or Lantana^ a 
genus of plants comprising fifteen spe- 
cies ; chiefly natives of America, a few 
of India, and the Cape. The following 
are those principally cultivated in our 
gardens : the camara, or Wild sage, 
with opposite, decussate, ovate, pointed, 
serrate, hairy leaves; stem unarmed; 
flowers in umbelled heads, the colour 
of which is yellow tinged with red, very 
beautiful. The involucrata, or Sea- 
side sage, with obtuse, wrinkled, downy 
leaves; stem unarmed. The leaves 
have an agreeable fragrance, and are 
used as a demulcent in catarrhs. The 
aculeata or Prickly sage, has opposite, 
ovate, and some cordate leaves ; stem 
prickly ; flowers yellow. They are aJ 
American plants, and may be propaga- ^ 
ted by seeds or cuttings ; the last re* , 
quires a stove heat in this country. 
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SAGO, Sagus, or Sagu^ a dry fecii- 
la brought to this country from the 
East Indies in reddish-coloured grains ; 
it is obtained from the pith of several 
species of palm ; but chiefly, it is said, 
from the cycas cxrcualis^ growing in the 
islands of Java, Molucca, and the 
Philippines ; and also from the cabbage 
palm. See Cabbage-tree. 

Sago becomes transparent by boiling 
in water, and forms a nutricious and 
pleasant food for many persons in a va- 
riety of complaints. It appears to con- 
sist chiefly of starch or mucilage, and 
does not ferment in the stomach. The 
most delicate mode of preparing it is 
to boil it a short time in water, and 
throw the water away. Fresh water is 
then to be added ; and it is afterwards 
to he boiled till all the grains become 
thoroughly transparent ; there is no 
necessity for their being completely dis- 
solved, unless they should be, in their 
undissolved state, disagreeable or in- 
convenient to the sick. 

SAINFOIN, CocKs-HEAD, Of Hedy -- 
sarum onobrychisy is a species of the 
genus Heutsargm, one hundred and 
seventeen of widch have been enume- 
rated. They are scattered over the four 
quarters of the globe j but the greater 
number are natives of the East or West 
Indies. They may be subdivided into 
.sections, having simple leaves ; with a 
single pair of leaflets; leaves ternate; 
leaves pinnate. 

Sainfoin, the first-memioned species, 
is a native perennial plant, growing in 
meadows and pastures, and chalky soils, 
where it flowers in June and July : se- 
veral varieties : the White-f]o\\eie<l ; 
the Blue-flowered ; the Purple-flowrr- 
ed ; the Striped-flowered; and the 
Long-leaved hoary-flowered sainfoin. 

This plant, although less generally 
introduced into cultivation than clover, 
is one of the most valuable of the grass- 
es ; and is peculiarly well calculated 
forall poor, dry, shallow', chalky, rocky, 
light, sandy, or gravelly soils ; but it 
will not answer where there is a great 
d« pth of mould. 

The seeds of sainfoin may be put in 
either alone or with any of the spring 
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corn crops ; but with barley, after tur- 
nips, is considered the best method. In 
whatever method it is sown, as the seeds 
are larger riian those of most other 
grasses, they should be covered with 
more care, and to a somewhat greater 
depth. The proper season for sowing 
this seed is, upon the whole, the end of 
February or beginning of March : for 
in dry weather it does not vegetate. 
The quantity of seed, broadcast, is from 
one to four bushels, or more, per acre. 
But if drilled, in rows two feet asunder, 
iialf a bushel is suflicieiit. 

On poor soils, when the crop is thin, 
it will be advisable not to mow it the 
first year, nor feed it by cattle in the 
winter, in order that the plants may 
spread ; but, afterwards, two crops may 
be often cut from it in one year, the 
same as from clover. In its green state 
it is highly useful for all sorts of stock ; 
although some suppose that it affects 
the flavour of the milk when given to 
cows. It makes very good hay for either 
horses or other cattle. It is also a very 
useful article for soiling, in its green 
state. It lives much longer on the land 
than clover, for which reason, on the 
soils above-mentioned, it is to be pre- 
ferred to that plant. It is said that it 
will yield abundant crops for ten or even 
more years successively ; especially if, 
after the expiration of seven or eight 
years, it be manured with dung. 

Saint Anthony's fire. See Erysi- 
pelas. 

Saintfoin. See Sainfoin. 

SAINT IGNATIUS’S BEAN, the 
seed of a gourd-like fruit, the produce 
of the ignalia amaray a genus consist- 
ing of one species, an Indian tree, with 
long round branches, and climbing 
shoots ; flowers nodding, white, odo- 
rous ; the fruit heart-shaped, and co- 
vered with a dry bark. 

The St. Ignatiuses bean is of a round- 
ish figure, very irregular and uneven, 
about the size of a middling nutmeg, 
semi-transparent, and of a hard, horny 
texture. It has a bitter taste, and not 
much smell. It is said to be used in 
the Philippine islands, in all diseases, 
acting as o vomit and purgative, kc 
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It i8> however^ considered a poison in 
this country, and as such, the mode of 
treatment of those who have taken it 
will be found under Poisons, and also 
Nux Vomica, which see. 

Saint James's wort. See Groundsel. 

Saint John's wort. See John's 
Wort. 

Saint Peter's wort ^ (shrubby). See 
Honeysuckle. 

SAINT VITUS’S DANCE, or 
ChoreUf a convulsive disease, first ap- 
pearing by a kind of lameness or insta- 
bility of one of the legs, which the pa- 
tients draw after them in a ridiculous 
manner ; nor can they hold the arm of 
the same side still for a moment. And 
if they should be desirous of drinking 
they use a number of odd gesticula- 
tions before they can bring the cup to 
their mouths ; so that they appear to 
dance in an involuntary manner. 

The cause of this disease is a debility 
of the whole system j it attacks weak- 
ly boys, and more especially girls, 
when under the age of puberty. As it 
scarcely ever attacks any persons but 
such as have not yet arrived at that age, 
there is almost a certain prospect of its 
being cured at that period, although it 
is, in general, easily removed before that 
time by proper management. It is some- 
times, however, an obstinate disease; 
and instances occasionally occur where 
the morbid gesticulations continue du- 
ring life. 

The cure may be begun by giving 
an emetic of ipecacuanha. Attention 
to food and drink is also of importance. 
What is said under Aliment, Appe- 
tite, COSTIYENESS, DYSPEPSIA, &C., 
will require much attention. The com- 
pound pills of iron may be also advan- 
tageously given : see Iron ; so also 
may the Peruvian bark, with wine, 
beef-tea, &c. according to circumstan- 
ces. See Epilepsy. 

If the disease prove troublesome and 
obstinate, a medical practitioner should 
be consulted. 

SAL, the Latin term for salt. 

SAL AiVJMONIAC, or Muriate of 
Ammonia, a white concrete salt, con- 
fcifeting of ammonia and muriatir aicid. 


It is inodorous; has a salt, bitterish, 
acrid, cool taste ; and very slightly at- 
tracts moisture from the air ; its speci- 
fic gravity is 1,450. It was formerly 
imported from Egypt, but is now 
abundantly prepared on the continent, 
and in this country ; an inferior sort is 
also imported from the East Indies. 

It may be produced directly by mix- 
ing equal volumes of ammonia and 
muriatic acid, when an entire conden- 
sation ensues. When obtained by eva- 
poration from its solution in water, it 
forms octoedral, prismatic, and plumose 
crystals; but, in commerce, it usual- 
ly occurs as procured by sublimation, 
in white cakes, hard, and somewhat 
elastic; and in this compact state it 
requires, for solution, 3,25 parts of wa- 
ter at 6o®. When heated, it sublimes 
without decomposition, in the form of 
white vapour. 

Muriate of ammonia is piepared in 
this country, from either horn, feathers, 
wool, soot, bones, blood, or putrid 
urine. But the most common articles 
used for this purpose are horns, bones, 
and soot. These are generally submit- 
ted to the action of the sulphuric acid ; 
a sulphate of ammonia is formed, and, 
by the addition of muriate of soda, or 
common salt, a double decomposition 
is effected, muriate of ammonia, and 
sulphate of soda being formed ; the 
latter is crystallized, and the former is 
sublimed, so as to form the cakes men- 
tioned above, or sal ammoniac. The most 
profitable process, however, of making 
this article, is in very few hands. The fol- 
lowing is said to be a very good me- 
thod : 

Distil bones (chopped into small 
pieces, and boiled to extract the mar- 
row and fat,) in an iron cylindrical still, 
into a leaden receiver, cooled by a refri- 
geratory, which is its cover, and con- 
tains four inches in depth of water. Six 
parts of impure alkaline liquor, and 
five of foetid oil are thus obtained ; the 
oil is to be skimmed off, and the alkali 
mixed with powdered gypsum. By 
double decomposition, sulphate of am- 
monia, and carbonate of lime are form- 
ed ; the liquor contfiining the former is 
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then to be mixed with common salt, 
and thus another double decomposition 
takes place. The solution is to be cla- 
rified by subsidence and decantation, 
and, by a skilfully managed evapora- 
tion in leaden boilers, the two salts are 
separated as they crystallize. The wa- 
ter of crystallization is driven off from 
the muriate of ammonia, by exposing 
It to heat in an oven ; and the spongy, 
friable, ash-coloured mass into which it 
is changed, is to be put into globular 
bottles, or glazed earthen jars, fur- 
nished with a moveable perforated cover, 
in which the muriate, must be sublimed 
by exposing them to a heat of 320® in 
iron pots, filled with sand. I'he cakes of 
salt are afterwards placed for a day or 
two in a damp atmosphere, to soften 
their surface, and facilitate the removal 
of any superficial impurities. 

Soot of coal is used in Scotland, in- 
stead of bones, for this purpobC ; and 
there can be no doubt that ingenious 
persons will adopt methods to convert 
the amrnomacal liquor obtained from 
the distillation of coal gas, into sal am- 
moniac. 

The uses of sal ammoniac are con^i- 
dei'dble. Besides being employed in 
chemistry, as the substance from which 
pure and caibonated arnmoi i i are 
procured, it is used in substance by the 
dyer, the refiner of gold, the copper- 
smith, and the manufacturer of tin- 
plate. 

As a medicine it is scarcely ever or- 
dered internally, although it acts as a 
diaphoretic, diuretic, purgative, or eme- 
tic, accoi ding to the mode of exhibition, 
or the dose. Externally it is advauta- 
geonsly employed, on account of the 
cold produced during its solution in 
water, to abate the pain and heat of in- 
flammation, and to allay violent fiead- 
ach ; also in cases of mania, plethora, 
apoplexy, and injuries of the head ; and 
to assist the reduction of the tumours 
arising from ruptures. It is also an use- 
ful application in the dropsy of the 
thyroid gland. It is also an excellent 
discutient when dissolved in the pro- 
portion oi one ounce of the salt in nine 
fluidounces of water, with one fl aid- 
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ounce of rectified spirit of wine, in in-* 
dolent tumours, gangrene, itch, and 
chilblains • and as a gargle it is occa- 
sionally useful in sore-tlnoat. 

/or Volatile Sal Ammoniac^ and Spi^ 
rit of Sat Ammoniac^ or Liquor of Am-- 
moniay or Water of Ammonia, see Am- 
monia. See also Spirit. 

SAL PliUlNELLA is merely salt- 
petre melted by the aid of a strong fire, 
and run into moulds. It is in no respect 
superior to salt-petre j in some, perhaps, 
inferior. See Nitrate of Potash. 

Sal Volatile. See Ammonia. 

SALAD, a dish of raw or fresh es- 
culents. We have mentioned the qua- 
lities of salads, for the most part, under 
their respective heads. I'here can be 
no doubt of their suitableness to the 
human constitution when eaten in mo- 
derate quantity : but we cannot speak 
so highly of them as some medical 
writers would induce us to believe. Of 
all the salads the lettuce is perhaps the 
best. Ste Lettuce, Mustard, Rad- 
ish, &c. &c. 

Salad, the corn. See Corn Salad 
and Valerian. 

Salamander. See Lizard. 

SALEP, Salop, or Saloop, the 
root of the Orchis morio, growing in 
Tuikey and other eastern countries. See 
Orchis. 

Saiep root is brought to this country 
in oval pieces, of a yellowish white co- 
lour, somewhat clear and pellucid, very 
huid, and almost horny ; of little or no 
smell, in taste like gum tragucanlh. It 
is not easily pulv^^rized. The powder, 
flissolved in boiling water, forms a 
wholesome and nutneious jelly, consist- 
ing, doubtless, chiefly of mucilage and 
starch. It forms a considerable part of 
the diet of the inhabitants of Tnikey, 
Persia, and Syri.i, and is thought supe- 
rior to rice. Its demulcent and mucila- 
ginous qualities render it of use in va- 
rious diseases wdieu employed as ali- 
ment 5 particularly in sea-scurvy, diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, hectic fever arising 
from tlie absor[)tion of pus, the stone 
and gravel, &c. 

It is said that saiep root may be pre- 
pared from many of the orchis specie* 
3 Y 
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growing in this country. The following 
is said to be the best method ; the root 
should be gathered when the seed is 
formed, and the stalk about to decay. 
After separating them from the stalks, 
washing them ni water, and removing 
the exterior thin skin, they should be 
placed on a tin plate, in an oven pre- 
viously heated to the degree lequisite 
for baking bread. In ubcmt ten mi- 
nutes they will acc|nire the t»ans}>aiency 
of horn ; they should be then spread 
in a room where they maj dry and 
harden in a few <la\h ; or the same ob- 
ject may be obtained by a moderate 
heat in a few hniir^. 

SALINE DHACGHT, a draught 
(‘ompotsed of saline ingredients. I'lie 
most common saline draughi is compo- 
sed of sub-carbonate of potash and 
lernon-juice. See Potash and Lemon- 
Juu K. 

SALIV^A, llie fluid which is secreted 
by the salivary glands* into llie cavity of 
the mouth : these glands aie, the pa- 
rotid, the sub-maxillary, and sub-lingu- 
al. The saliva is continually swallow- 
ed, with or without masticated food : 
some persons, not the most cleanly nor 
healthy, frequently spit it out. It has 
no colour nor smell ; in health it is taste- 
less, although it c ontains a small portion 
of salt, to which the tongue is accus- 
tomed. Its specific gravity is some- 
what greater than water. Its consistence 
is rather adhesive, and it is frothy from 
an admixture of air. It consists of wa- 
ter 60 parts, coagulated albumen 8 
parts, mucus 11 parts, saline substances 
1 part. It is copiously coagulable by the 
action of galvanic electricity. The uses 
of the saliva are, to augment the taste 
of the food j to mix with, and dissolve 
the food, and render it fit for the process 
of digestion j and to keep the mouth 
continually moist, so as to prevent or 
moderate thirst. It has been supposed 
that the quantity of twelve pounds of 
saliva is secietcd in twelve hours; but 
we think this is beyond the truth. 

SALIVATION, or Ptyalism, in 
uiediciiic, a pionioting the flux of sa- 
liva, by uieaus of medicines, mostly by 
mercury. The chief use of salivation 
I05tf 
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is in diseases belonging to the glands, 
and adipose membrane ; and principally 
in the euie of syphilis; it is sometimes 
also beneficial in epidemic and cuta- 
neous diseases, &c. when they evince a 
disposition to terminate by means of 
such evacuation. 

Salivation, from the use of mercury, 
is souietifiies induced wilhoni design. 
In such cases the only remedy is to keep 
the body moderately warm, not hot, 
and to take plentiful doses of flowers 
or milk of sulphur, in order to keep the 
bowels lax, and at the same time to 
counteract the salival eflects of the 
inert ury, for which sulphur is the best 
medicine. 

SALLF2N DEllS, in faniery, the 
same disease as malleiulers, occurring 
tally in a diflcrent situation, that is, the 
bend of the ht>ck. See Mai lknders. 

Sa Ifow. See \\ I l L o w . 

SALMON, or Suimo, a genus of 
fishes comprising fifty-ti\e species, in- 
habitants of the seas of Europe or Ame- 
rica ; one or two inhabitants of tVie 
Nile; ten or twelve ooinmon to the 
waters of our own country. Most of 
the fishes of this family are found in 
rapid stony rivers, and are impatient of 
foul water, although from the abun- 
dance of their food, frequently found in 
such water, they are often caught in it. 
What d.at food is, is not, however, as 
far as relates to the salar, the chief of 
the tribe, with certainty known. Al- 
though in our books of natural history 
they are said to feed on fishes, worms, 
and insects. A few of this tribe inhabit 
the sea, but get into rivers for the pur- 
pose of depositing their spawn in beds 
of gravel ; for this purpose they will 
surmount great difficulties, ascend many 
bundled miles up, force themselves 
against the most rapid streams, and 
spring with amazing agility over any 
thing which happens to impede them, 
to the height of seven or eight feet: after 
spawning, they return to the sea poor 
and lean. They are subdivided into, 
boily variegated ; — dorsal and anal fins 
opposite ; — teeth hardly visible, or 
none. The following are the chief: 

The Salar, or Common salmon, is too 
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well known to need description ; its red 
flesh a distinguishing characteristic. In* 
habits chiefly the northern seas, and as- 
cends rivers annually in large shoals for 
the purpose of spawning. Grows rapidly, 
and sometimes reaches, though rarely, 
six feet long 5 more commonly from two 
to three feet, weighs from three or four 
to sixty pounds. It is found over all 
the North of Europe and Asia, from 
liritain to Kaiuschatka 5 hut does not 
venture into the warm 01 inlratropical 
latitudes. It is an ocean flsh, and, there- 
fore, is only found in those rivers and 
lakes which communicate with the sea. 
It is said to attain its full growth when 
six years old. The salmon fisheries on 
the various coasts of these kingdoms, 
furnish employment to numerous per- 
sons, and area valuable resource. It is 
caught in various ways, by hook andv 
line, nets, &c. 

Of this fish, as food, we cannot speak 
greatly in commendation, although- 
there can be no doubt that for the ro- 
bust it furnishes considerable nutrition. 
The dyspeptic should avoid it, and 
more especially its oleous parts. 

Tlje TruttUy Salmon trout, Bulltrout, 
or Sea trout ; body with black spots 
encircled witli brown ; another variety, 
called, in Cumberland, white trout. 
This species is larger than the common 
trout, and differs from it in habits and 
colour as well as size. It annually mi- 
grates, like salmon, from the sea ; 
weighs sometimes three pounds ; flesh 
good. The white trout seldom exceeds 
a foot in length ; migrates out of the sea 
into the £sk in Cumberliind. 

The jFario, Trout, or River Trout, 
has the body with purple red spots \ ano- 
ther variety, brown with violet spots, 
the sides whitish yellow with red spots, 
surrounded with white, and a brown 
aiea, beneath while. This fish is uni- 
versally known in this country ; size 
fiom half a pound to two or three 
pounds j but there are trouts taken in 
Irclandand in Cumberland which weigh 
thirty pounds j these are, however, infe- 
rior as food to the smaller kind. It feeds 
not only on worms, marine insects, and 
other fishes, but even on its own tribe ; 
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from its voracity it is easily caught by 
the angler. 

The A/pinus, or Charr, has the back 
black, sides pale blue, belly orange; 
found in the lakes of the high and moun- 
tainous parts of Europe ; m Westmore- 
land, Wales, and Scotland. Several 
varieties : the red, the gilt, and the case 
charr. They are taken in nets, or tram- 
mels, which are furnished with bait; 
flesh good. 

The Laveretus, or Gwiniad, has the 
Upper jaw longer; dorsal fin, fourteen 
rayed ; another variet}^ called lavaret. 
This species seems to constitute an in- 
termediate tribe between the trout and 
the herring; like that, it suddenly dies 
when taken out of the water ; length 
about afoot, inhabits like the charr ; 
gregarious ; flesh insipid. 

The JErioXy Sewen, or Grey salmon, 
has the body willi cinereous spots ; in- 
habits the European seas, and is found 
in our own ; much less than the salmon ; 
flesh paler, and, as food, more delicate. 

I'he EperianuSy or Smelt, inhabits 
the shores of Europe, and ascends rivers 
in the spawning season ; very prolific; 
feeds on worms and testaceous animals ; 
has a peculiar smell, is sub-diaphanous, 
shining ; body above cinereous ; sides 
silvery green and blue ; beneath reddish 
white; from three to thiiteen inches 
long ; the largest have the faintest 
smell ; flesh good. 

The Thymallus, or Grayling, has the 
upper jaw longer; dorsal rays twenty- 
three, body above silvery grey, varied 
with blue; beneath white; flesh excel- 
lent; two feet long; inhabits Europe 
and Siberia, in clear and rapid moun- 
tain streams. 

Salsola, Set Kali. 

SALT, a geneiic term applied to a 
great variety of very difli rentsubstanccs. 
These substances generally possess what 
we commonly call a salt taste, that is, 
such a taste as cninmnn suit imparts 
when dissolving in the mouth. The 
taste, however, as well as external ap- 
pearance of salts vary exceedingly, so 
that it is not easy to define exactly 
what we ineav ^y the general term 
salt, B';5idei> solubility in wa- 
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ter» is a quaUtjr which belongs to most 
salts ; this solubility is very different in 
different salts ; some dissolve in water 
in large proportions^ others very spa- 
ringly. 

Salts may be arranged under three 
heads, viz. acid, alkaline, and metallic 
Balts. Cream of tartar, oxalic acid, 
&c. are examples of the first, the carbo- 
nates of soda, potash, and ammonia, of 
tne second ; the sulphates of iron, cop- 
per, and zinc of the third. A great por- 
tion of the known salts are called n/^- 
tral salts, from their being generally 
formed of one acid and some base, and 
having very different pro|)erties from 
either of the substances of which they are 
composed ; they form the most valuable 
and useful class of saline bodice. Ni* 
trate of potash, nitre, or saltpetre, and 
common salt, muriate of soda, or, by 
the most recent and correct nomen- 
clature, chloride of sodium, are exam- 
ples of these. As the term salt, in the 
common language of life, usually im-* 
plies this last article, we shall here con- 
fine ourselves to an exposition of its 
must striking properties and uses, and 
refer the reader for all the other salts, to 
the different heads in the order of the 
alphabet. 

Common Salt, muriate of soda, or 
chloride of sodium. Sodium when heat- 
ed ill chlorine, burns, and produces a 
white compound, of u pure saline fla- 
vour, soluble in parts of water, at 
()0% and forming cubic crystals. It 
has all the properties of common salt, 
and consists of 33,5 parts of chlorine, 
and parts of sodium. See Soi>a, 
and SoDTUM. 

Common salt, however, exists abun- 
dantly in nut me, both as a fossil, and 
di.ssolved in water. Immense mas- 
ses of it are found in Cheshire, whe.e 
It is known under the name of rock'- 
salt. The celebrated salt-mines at Cra- 
cow, in Pohmd, furnish abundance of 
the same article. It is also found in 
Africa, Asia, and America, forming hills, 
or very extensive bods above the sur- 
face. it is also found in various springs 
in this country, and elsewhere. See 
B&ine. It is also obtained in large 
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quantities by evaporation from the wa- 
ter of the ocean. According as it is 
produced from these sources, ir is 
named bay, or sea-salt, and rock-salt. 
See Bay-salt, 

Rock-salt is solid, hard, and more or 
less transparent ; of a u nite, grey, or 
reddish colour, sometimes of a ought or 
deep led, or jellow, and moie rarely 
with spots of blue. Its l;acture is fo- 
liated, or fibrous ; it is generally mas- 
sive, but sometimes crysialhzed in 
cubes ; its rragiiieuts arc always of a cu- 
bical form. It is alwa\s runoected with 
rocks of secondary formation, and ge-^ 
nerally with sulphate of lime. 

The principal sources of the Salt 
iiianufactuied in this country, are rock- 
salt, biine-spnngs, or the sea. The 
first material is confined entirely, and 
the second chiefly, th(»ui/h not wholly, 
to a particular district of Cheshire. Of 
the extent and boundaries of this dis- 
tiict, the process of manufacture, and 
other inteiesting circumsiances, ai> 
ample hisiory is given in Mr. Hol- 
land's Agricultural report of the 
County of Chester, It aj;pear.s f)v this 
report, tiiat in making the staved or 
lump-salt, tne brine is brought to a 
boiling htal, which m brine fully satu- 
ratwl, is of Fahrenheit. 1 his 

temperdiure is conii.mcd during the 
whole process ; as the t'va['oi>iii()n pro- 
ceeds, small flaky cinstals are formed, 
and fall to the ho'.tom <‘f the boiler. 
At the end of from eight to twelve 
hours, the greatest part uf ihe water of 
solution is found lo be evaporated ; so 
much only being left as barely to co- 
.ver the salt, and the br)Uom of llte pan 
The salt is then removiii Int > conical 
wicker baskets ; an !, after femg well 
draine.'l, is dru^d .n stoxf*'^. Ihinng 
this jirocess, carbonate of lime and a 
Mliail portion of oxide of ir(»n, and ot'- 
rasionally sulphate of him*, uic •sepa- 
rated from the liquor j and are either 
removed by skimming, or allowed to 
subside to the bottom of the pan. Some 
of the impurities, however, adhere so 
closely to it, as to form a solid incrus- 
tation, which requires to be removed 
occasionally by a pick-axe. 
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lu preparing common salt, tbe brine 
is first raised to a boiling heat, in order 
to bring it as quickly as possible to the 
point of saturation, and to clear it of its 
earthy contents. The fires are then 
slackened, and the evaporation carried 
on for 24 hours, with the biine heated 
to lO'O® or 170° of Fahienheit. The re- 
mainder of the process it similar to that 
for stoved salt. 

The large- grained f! a key salt is made 
also by evaporatnui, hiii londucted 
with a heat only of 130’ or 1 iO*'. The 
salt thus formed, is soint what harder 
than common silt, and the crxstdU ap- 
proach more nearly to the cubic ^hape. 
Large-grained, or salt, is pie- 

pared from brine hea’ed only to 100, or 
110° of Fahrenheii, by which lu»’gtT 
crystals are snil formed. 

Fo.'oidinaiy or tloincs.tic u^(*s, stored 
salt IS quite aufficieiit ; tins salt is 
adapted to the salting of provisions, 
not intended for sea voyage' . or vMinn 
climates. For the latter purpo^eH, the 
larg#**^> rained or fi slung s.dt, u* pecu- 
liarly fitted. But St. Ubes, ('adiz, 
and other foiei;;n salts ere still prefei- 
red for salting li>h ; see fLiiRiNU. 1 in* 
S‘>, ho'.vever, peiliaps a mere prejudice. 

On the eastern and vu‘-lern shores of 
Scotland, large (plant 110“* of salt are 
made by the evaporation of sea- water. 
Idle process is iheic earned on entirely 
by artificial heat, at the tem{>eTatu!e of 
the boiling point. This salt approaches 
most nearly to the chaiacte^* of ^to^ed 
salt, mentioned above. The salt called 
Sunday salt, in consequence of the 
slacking of the fires ou that day, is in 
much lArger crystals. At Lymington, 
in Hampslnie, advantage is taker, of 
the greaitr iie.it of the climate, to con- 
cent rate the sea water by spontaneous 
evapoivtion, to about one-sixih of its 
bulk, before iidiuitting it into the 
boilers. Out kind of salt is chiefly 
prepared there, which most resembles 
the sloved-balt of Cheshire. But the 
process vanes a little from that above 
described. The water is entirely ewi- 
poiated, and the whole mass of salt 
taken out at once, evov eight hours, 
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and removed into trOiigns with fioit’s m 
the bottom. Through these it dunns 
into pits made under ground, which 
receive the liquor called bittern. U nder 
the troughs, and in u line with the holes, 
are fixed upright stakes, on which a 
portion of the salt crystallizes, and 
forms in the course of ten or twelve 
days, on each stake, a mass of sixty or 
eighty pounds. The^e lumps are cal- 
led salt-cats. 

From the mother liquor, or htttern, 
sulpliate of magnesia, or Kpsoi/.-salt 
IS made, during the winter season, 
when the manufacture of salt is sus- 
pendi'd in consequence of the absence 
of the heat required for the spontane- 
ous evaporation of the water. Tfi/ pro- 
cess is a very simple one, and said to 
be (lei formed thus : The bittern li- 
quor from the pits is boiled some hours 
in the pans used in siimnur, to pie- 
pare common salt ; the impurities, 
’.vhrci* use i(» the surface, are removed 
by skirnmmg ; during the eva[)oration, 
a portion of .,11 pure con riion salt se- 
parates. 'Mie bitter iicjuor is tlieo le- 
inoved into wooden eooleis, 8 teet long, 
5 fret wide, a'.d ('ue loot di*cp. Jn 
these it remains twenty-four hours, du- 
ll ng which time, if the weather he cold 
and (dear, tlie snl[»hate of ujagriesia 
crystallizes at the bottom of the cooler^. 

After being drained in buckets, this 
is termed single Epsom salts ; after a 
solution in wale*', and second cr\stai- 
lization, it is calleddouble Epsom sa’ts. 
Four or five Ions of this artic le me ob- 
tained from a quantity of brine which 
has produced 100 tons of con nion, and 
1 ton ( f cat- Sill t. 

The bittern consists chiefly of muri- 
ate of magnesia, muridte of lime, some 
common salt, and a simill portion of 
sulphate of lime ; and, theiefore, 
it its prohahle that the sulphate 
of magntsia is obtained by decom- 
posing the munates, by means of 
sulphate of iron, or sulphuric acid in 
.some form ; alll ough someaffiim, that 
the bittern is cmly boded down to a 
high point of coi ( ( ntration, when the 
sulphate of magnesia fonns. The ait 
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18 , of course, m very few hands, and is The followinej comparative table will 
not, in the lar^e way, pufilicly known, ijliew at once, the component parts of 
furtlier than as above slated, foreign and Ijritish varieties of salt. 
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Muriate of soda is biodorous ; its 
taste is stnctly salt, and when pure it is 
perfectly devoid of bitterness. When 
111 leyular cubes, it is but little affected 
by expoMiie to the atmosphere ; when 
it delitjuesces, it contains some earthy 
muriate. Its crystals decrepitate when 
heated ; and in a red-lieat il Is fusible 
without undergoing derompositiou ; 
on cooling it concietes into a hard 
white mass, having lost about two per 
iTot, of its weight ; in a still greater 
heat, it is volatilized m undecomposed 
white fumes. ]*s specific gravity is 
ll is ecjually soluble in cold 
and in hot water. Its solution in water 
produces cold. Sec pRin/ziNG Mix- 
TIJKKS. It is decomposed by both snU 
pliiiric and nitric acid. See CJlau- 
imii’s Salt. 

Upon a most careful examination of 
different specimens of common salt, it 
iippears byl)r. III nry's Analysis, pub- 
lished in the l^hilosophicul 'JV.insac- 
tioiis for IB 10, that the chief, if not the 
only cause of the diH’eieiice lu the qua- 
lities of both foreign and domestic sails 
is, in the size and compactness of the 
rrtstals. 'j hat that kind of salt which 
possesses most eminently the com- 
bined propel ties of liardness, compact- 
ness, and perfection of crystals, is best 
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adapted for til e purpose of preserving 
fish, and other provision j and merely 
so because it will remain pennaueiitly 
Ix'tiveen the different layers, or will be 
very gradually dissolved by the fluids 
that exude from the provisions ; thus 
fnruisliing a slow hut constant supply 
of saturateil brine. Jbit, for preparing 
pickles, and other common purposes, 
the small-grained salt answers equally 
well, or perhaps, on account of its ready 
solubility, even better. 

Altboiigb a piejudice exists in fa- 
vour of Bay-siilty as it is called, for the 
pui’}>o‘*e of sailing fish, &c. yet we have 
reason to know, that the greater part of 
what is sold for bay-salt in this country, 
is au English manufacture, often tinged 
with II III her, or some such colouring 
material. 

Salt is of most extensive use as a 
preset vative of food, as a condiment, 
and in various processes in the arts. 
Glaiuikr first obtained muriatic acid 
from it ; the existence of soda in it was 
shewn by Duhamel. Its real nature 
wan first denionstated by Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

Salt has also been lately strongly re- 
commended for fattening cattle (see ox) 
and also as a manure. In order to en- 
courage the use of it for this purpose. 
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in att of parliament has been lately 
lassed reducing the duty on rock-salt 
/or agricultural purposes, so that it may 
be now obtained in Liverpool of Messrs. 
Horne and Stackhouse, at six pounds 
per ton, duty included. The dut 3 »^ 
upon common salt for other purposes, 
except for exportation, making mineral 
alkali for glass, for bleaching, or for cu- 
ring fish, is thirty pounds per ton. In 
the year 1817, the quantity of salt for 
which duty was paid was l,939>b74 
bushels, each bushel being 561bs. The 
quantity exported was 6,338,601 bush- 
els. And for making mineral alkali 
for glass, 3372 bushels. For bleach- 
ing, 3372 bushels. For the fisheries, 
1,044,365 bushels, making a grand to- 
tal of 9,357>482 bushels. The net 
annual revenue of the same year, from 
salt, was 1,358,4941. 

Any farmer requiring rock-salt for 
agricultural purposes, (and 110 other salt 
but rock-salt can be obtained for such 
purposes at the reduced duty) must pro- 
cure from the nearest excise officer, a 
certificate that he is an occupier of land. 
This paper will authorize and enable 
him to receive tlie salt, any part of 
which he may transfer to another far- 
mer by a permit, with which the excise 
officer will furnish him. This permis- 
sion to buy salt at the low duty, and to 
use it in farming, requires neither bond 
nor affidavit, those being done away by 
the late act. Any prr.prietor of rock- 
salt at Nortwich in Cheshire, will fur- 
nish the salt, when applied to 3 or it may 
h(* obtained more quickly as above, at 
Liverpool. The excise certilicate must 
accompany the order for the salt. 

That salt is a valuable manure, the 
testimonies are too numerous to doubt ; 
it not only operates as a uiunure to ara- 
ble land, when sown in powder, from 
thirty to forty bushels per acre in au- 
tumn, before the land is ploughed, and 
afterwards thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil by ploughing ; but it 
may be ii«ed in promoting the fertility 
of waste land ; it is an effectual remedy 
against the smut 3 it preserves the vege- 
tation of oil}^ seeds 3 it increases the 
produce of pasture land and meadows, 
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being spread upon the surface in the 
month of October, in the proportion of 
from eight to sixteen bushels per acre ; 
it impioves the quality of hay, being 
sprinkled upon it, at the rale of twenty- 
five poundsof salt to a ton of hay, when 
in the act of putting together : prevent- 
ing mildew, and rendering the bay more 
grateful to cattle ; it also renders 
coarse food more nourishing, and moist 
food less injurious to cattle and horses; 
it preserves live stock generally from 
disease, and improves their condition • 
and it has a tendency to prevent the 
rust or blight in wheat. For farther 
particulars see Parkes on the Advan- 
tat^e of using salt in Agriculture, 
Sinclair’s Code if Agriculture, and 
Dickson’s Agriculture. 

Ilock-salt, as a manure, should always 
be used in fine powder. 

Muriate of soda, as a condiment, ap- 
pears to be essential to the liuman con- 
stitution : although, when taken in 
immoderate quantity, it has the singular 
property of producing thirst. As a 
medicine, and given in moderate doses, 
it is tonic and anthelmintic ; in larger 
doses purgative ; and externally stimu- 
lant. In the ordinary mode of using it, 
there can be little doubt of its being 
useful in the process of digestion ; and 
sometimes, when taken more freely, it 
proves useful in dyspepsia and worms. 
In large doses, it is said to check vo- 
miting of blood ; and it may be used 
as a purgative, although it is not often 
employed as such. Dissolved in a pint 
of luke-warm water, in the proportion 
of from lialf an ounce to an ounce, it 
forms a common domestic clyster. It 
is used also, dissolved in water, as a 
fomentation to sprains and bruises : 
and dissolved in a large portion of water, 
it forms the best stimulant, general bath ; 
whether used cold, tepid, or in a hot 
state. 

Its dose as a tonic, &c. is from ten 
grains to one sci ujile ; as a purge, from 
half an ounce !<< an ounce. It should 
be largely diluted. 

Salt of Amber. S( e Ambfr. 

Sait, Bay, See the preceding article, 
and Bay-salt. 
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Salt of Hartshorn, See Ammonia, 
011(1 Hartshorn. 

Salt (f Tartar. Sve Potash. 

Salt of Wormwood* See Potash. 

Saltpetre, See Nitrate of Potash. 

Salt-wort. See Kaij,uii(1 Kelp. 
SAl/I'-WORT, the Black, Sea 
Milkwort, or Glaux maritima, a ge- 
nus of one S|)e( les only, roinnion on the 
sea-coast. It is a beautiful little plant, 
fruccuh^nt and salt to the taste, and 
used occasionally as a pickle. 

So Ire, Sec Ointment. 

SAMPlBJ'j, or vrilhmum mar'iti-- 
mum, IS a species of the geiuis CiiiTH- 
iviTM, of which there are ^ only two. 
The sanipire is coinnion to thesea-chffs 
of our own couniry 3 it is a low peren- 
nial })lant, has a spicy aromatic flavour, 
and when pickU^d with vinegar and 
«pu‘e, is esteemed on elegant condi- 
ment; but we can scarcely speak of 
any pickles with coininendation. The 
lat {folium is a 'IVneidfe plant. 

SAND, or Arena^ 111 mineralogy, a 
genus of which eight species have been 
described : Siliceous sand, composed of 
fiagmciits of flint ; found in liucking- 
hamslnre, and other places. Gravel, 
found every where on barren rocky 
mountains ; it is produced by granite, 
which has mouldered from exposure to 
air ; aud is frequently found mixed 
with mica, feUlspar, and argil ; princi- 
pally used for giavel walks. Micaceous, 
shining with nninerous, interspersed, 
small scales of mica, resembling thin 
))Iates of gold or silver, in colour and 
lustre; used to dry up lecent writing; 
found in Sweden, (Germany, and the 
island ofCassanta. Common sandy ^omid 
eveiy wheie in Kuiope, chiefly upon 
the sea shores ; contains various sub- 
stances, fragments of sea shells, quartz, 
iicc. ; colour \aiial)le. Coloured sand, 
in roumled, minute, transparent grams, 
tinged with oxide of iron ; found m 
South America and Europe, chiefly ou 
the shores of lakes ; colour jellow, 
yellowish, testaceous, raiely red ; vio- 
let in the Baltic, near (ilerinany. IT^ed 
for sprinkling over letters, makes ad- 
mirable walks. Dust sand, in very mi- 
nute grains, inixetl with pulverized 
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alumina ; found on barren common* 
and heaths; chiefly used for moulds 
and beds for casting metals. Hour* 
glass sand, in larger une(jual, round, 
transparent, whitish giains ; found on 
barren heaths, iks:. and chiefly used for 
hour-glasses. (^uic/t-sand is in very 
minute, round, transparent, white 
grams ; found in the sea, and adjacent 
wastes; when dry, blown about by the 
winds, and collected into saud-banks, 
and often taken up in masses by whirl- 
winds, overwhelming and suffocating 
travellers, and even whole villages. It 
is kept compact by the roots of several 
plants, chiefly of the agrostis, or bent 
tribe. 

Sand is of great use in the manu- 
facture of glass, no doubt, m conse- 
quence of its containing a lai ge portion 
of flint. See Glass. Some kinds of 
sand being mixed with lime, make good 
mortar. See Mortar. Sand is also 
a very useful manuie for all kinds of 
clay lands. 

SAND BOX TREE, or IJura, a 
genus consisting of one species onlj, 
a \\ tst Judmn tree, with branches 
aliounding in a milky juK'e, and rising 
about taeuly-live feel high; its pods 
burst, when rifle, with viiileuee, and scat- 
ter then seeds to a consideiable distance. 

SAND-CRACK, in farriery, a 
perpendicular fissure, or crack, on the 
side of the horse’s hoof. The shoe being 
removed, the extent of thecr ck is to 
be carefully examined ; if it be super- 
ficial, the Clack may be filled with the 
following composition, keejiing the foot 
cool and moist : bees wax four ounces ; 
yellow resin two ountes ; common tur- 
pentine one ounce ; tallow or suet half 
an ounce. Melt them together. If 
the Clack has extended to tlie sensible 
paits, there will he generally some fun- 
gous flea'll, in this case*, the cracked 
liorn Is to he* ('aielullv removed wiih a 
small di awing knife ; some caustic is 
then to be apfilitd to tlie lungu*^, the 
repioduction of which must he |)re\ent- 
ed by biuehng on it fiinily a pledget, or 
re>l| of hilt or teiw , dipped in tar, or lar- 
omtnient, which must be continued till 
the fungus is destroyed. The whole 
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foot must be ke})t with a bran 

poll ltt«e for a few (!.»>&, or until ii has 
becou;ie cool, and the lameness is re- 
inoveil, A bar shoe is then to be ap- 
plied so as not to bear on the diseased 
quarter. The shoe must be hollowed 
in the part opposite to the seat of the 
disease, so tiial no pre-^sure may be made 
on that pal t ol' the foot. See Corns. 
When this h s been done, the [)ledt»et 
of tow should he r^iiiioved, the c*raek fil- 
led with the oq^/i posit ion, and tlie horse 
tiirnefl to gr in some soft meadow. 

San d-eeh See L a u N 0 1: . 

SAND-FLOOD, or Sand-drifts, 
are incvlent to the lands ot Suffolk, and 
some/olher parts of England • although 
sucjl^ floods are not often so mischievous 
im^this country as in some other quar- 
ters ef the globe, yet, they areoccasiou- 
ally exceedingly injurious. The best 
remedy is the planting of bent, and 
other plants, having long and fibrous 
roots, in the sand, which most effectual- 
ly letam it in its filace. The 15th 
(ico. II. c. 33, prohibits the destruc- 
tion of bent or star, when used for such 
purposes. See Bknt and KtD. 

Sand -piper. See Lapwing. 

SAND-STONE, ur Arenarhis^ a 
genus of stones, consisting of grains of 
sand cemented together. It occurs in 
stratified mountains, and forms entire 
strata, rocks, hills, or mountains, gene- 
rally of a common form, and breaking 
into indeteriniiKite fragments. Between 
thirty and forty species have been de- 
scribed. The following are the chief : 

Red sandstone is very abundant in 
England, especially in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Slaffordshire, Shropshire, and 
Worcestershire. Rocks of ihis stone 
are seen in some parts of Britain, in 
great beauty and perfection, csj)ecially 
w here they occur on the coast, or are 
intersected by rivers. At Ilfracombe, 
the red sand-stone of the Devonshire 
c '<ist is seen lying upon slate. Haw- 
thornden, near Edinburgh, sh^ws the 
charactenslic features of the rock. In 
the lowest sand-stone foimalioii, we 
meet with a variety of bodies of the ut- 
most importance in the arte and ma- 
nufactures. 
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Elastic sand^stone is elastic, hard, 
apyrous, and in somewhat scaly parti- 
cles ; It is of a hoary colour ; it may be 
easily bent backwards or forwards, when 
it returns to its former position j found 
in Brazil. Avanturii^c is hard, and takes 
a fine shining polisli j it consists of taw- 
ny grains, unequally tinged j found in 
Britain, Spain, Bohemia, and Saxony. 

The Grindstone, or Siliceous sand- 
stone, is hardish, brittle, does not take 
a polish ; it consists of lesser unequal 
grains ; of a rufous, yellowish white, 
or grey colour ; sometimes mixed with 
particles of mica, or containing vestiges 
of shells 3 found in Britain, and vanous 
parts of Europe ; it is chiefly used for 
grind-stones, scythe-stones, and huild- 
ings, and supposed to produce consump- 
tion in those who inhale its fine dusty 
particles. 

Filteringstone is hard, filteiing wa 
terj it consists of large unequal grains; 
it is generally grey, with pellucid an- 
gles ; found in the Ca^arle^, Saxony, 
Bohemia, and on the shores of New 
Spain ;jt 8 chief use is to render salt wa- 
ters sweet, or turbid ones clear. 

There are several s[)ecies of sand- 
stone to which no English name has 
been given ; one hardish, consisting of 
unequal, angular, ojiaque, large grams ; 
it 18 rather solid, and of a white, grey, 
greenish, brown, red, or yellowish co- 
lour ; found in Britain. Another kind 
is hardish, and consists of lesser grains, 
agglutinated by a cement of marl ; co- 
lour grey, yellowish, or reddish ; fouiul 
in Britain, Germany, Sweden, France, 
&c. Under ground it is moist, and 
easily cut, blit hardens when exposed 
to the air. It is chiefly used in archi- 
tecture. Another consists of grams 
agglutinated by porcelain clay ; found 
in coal pits in Noi way. Anothersepa- 
rable into tables, or plates, and \arvmg 
much in size and transpareiicv of its 
grams, thickne‘'S of the plates, and co- 
lour, but generally white, or reddirh ; 
found in Brita ii, Sweden, Spain, G< r- 
many, &e. ; some of it may be used f<»r 
tiling. Another is hard, consisting of 
grains agglutinated by a cement of a 
small quantity of oxide of iron j it is of a 
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red or yellow colour ; found in ^Kveden 
and Germany. 

Ferruginous sand-stone consists of 
grains conglutinated with a larger por- 
tion of oxide of iron ; it is brownish 
yellow, and frequently impressed with 
the casts of shells; sometimes so rich in 
iron ore, as to be worked with advan- 
tage. 

The Undulate stone, or Whetstone, 
consists of smaller grains mixed with 
mica, its colour is reddish, yellowish, 
rufous, the mica white or black, dis- 
posed longitudinally, in dots ; found 
in layers every where, in mountains and 
hills of sand. 

The Millstone is hard, consisting of 
unequal angular grains of quartz and 
feldspar, interspersed with mica ; soine- 
*imc«withgurnet:», orcij stallized ^clioi 1 : 
found generally throughout Europe ; 
it is of a very haul texture, and used 
for corn nulls ; the giains of quartz are 
transparent, geneially white, and larger, 
the feldspar less, more opake, and grey. 

Tiger^stone n white, in small grains, 
with ferruginous perforations; d filters 
water, 

SAND-WASP, or Ammophila^ a ge- 
nus of insects, consisting of four species, 
formerly arranged under the genus 
Spill':\, or Savage, see Sa\age ; tliey 
are as follow ; the vvigarls, the ajjinis, 
iht hirsuta, and the urgeutea ; they are 
all inhabitants of Eurofu*. The fir^t fre- 
quents sandy sunny banks, where it 
digs a hole with it>foie feet, and buries 
the carcase or the larva of a moth, or a 
half-dead spider, in the body of which 
it deposits its eggs, and then covers up 
the orifice. 

Sandal^wood , See Sanders. 

Sandarack. See Jumper. 

Sandcriing. See Lapwing and 

P I«0 V ER, 

SANDERS, the Red, or Ptcrocar- 
pus santalinus, a species of tlie genus 
Pterocarpus, of winch seven have 
•been observed, the chief of which are 

follow : 

'J'he Draco, or Dragon’s blood-tree, 
having a solid white wood, and grow- 
ing to the height of thirty feet ; the 
bark, when cut transversely, yields a 
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blood-red resin, which is said by some 
to be the dragon’s blood of the shops ^ 
this is, however, doubtful ; see Dra- 
gon’s BLOOD : it is a native of the 
West Indies. The marsupium having 
an orange-coloured wood, and white 
flowers, IS a native of Coromandel. The 
santalinus, the first- named species, is a 
lofty tree, having a deep red wood ; 
tiie leaves are ternate, ovale, retuse, 
glabrous ; the corolla is yellow, with 
red veins ; it is a native of the moun- 
tains of India, particularly the Onore 
district, and of (Jeylon. The wood is 
brought home in billets, which are ve- 
ry heavy, and sink in water ; it has an 
aromatic odour, but is nearly insipid ; 
is extremely hard, of a flue grain, and 
of a bright garnet colour. It yields its 
colour to ether and alcohol, but not to 
water. Jt is of no medicinal use, hut 
merely as a colouring ingredient. There 
is reason for suspecting that several red 
woods, capable of communicating a red 
colour to spirituous liquors, are sold as 
led Sanders, 

SANDERS, the Yellow.Sandal- 
WOOD, or San talum, a genus consisting 
of one species only, the album, an In- 
dian tree, with op{)osite, lanceolate, en- 
tire leaves, and sinnll red flowers, in 
terniinal racemes. In height it eipials 
the walnut: it is burnt in siinll billets 
in India, on account of the fragrant 
smell which it difi’uses. The outer 
part of tlie wood is white, the interior 
yellow : hence the origin of the terms 
white and jellow saiiders : the white 
Sanders is most abundant and cheapest. 
Its medicinal virtues are very trifling. 

SANDEVEIl, or Sandiver, a kind 
of whitish salt that is separated from the 
surface of glass, during its manufac- 
ture, and while ill a state of fusion. It 
is of a pungent, corrosive taste, and is 
employed by some farriers for the pur- 
pose of cleansing horses’ eyes. It is, 
however, a doubtful remedy. 

SANICLE, or iSanictt/a, a genus of 
plants, consisting of three species, two 
indigenous to Virginia and Maryland ; 
one to Europe, and found wild in our 
own woods, with root-leaves simple, and 
all the florets sessile. None of t^se are 
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of any importance either medicinally or 
otherwise. 

Sanichy Yorkshire, See Butter- 
wort. 

SANIES, ichor. It is sometimes ap- 
plied to a thin, limpid, and greenish 
discharge 3 at other times to a thick and 
bloody kind of pus. 

SAP, the fluid found in the vessels 
of plants. 

Sap has a motion in the vessels, and 
appears to rise from the roots in a series 
of tubes in the alburnum ; it then cir- 
culates in the leaves ; becomes changed 
considerably in composition, and enters 
the vessels of the inner bark, enabling 
it to produce a new layer of wood, and 
to form the peculiar secretions which 
belong to it, and which, in smaller 
quantity, are also found in other parts 
ol' vegetables. 

The cause of the motion of sap has 
never been satisfactorily accounted for, 
though it is, perhaps, principally refer- 
able to the contraction and expansion 
produced by changes of temperature. 

That the sap ascendsin the alburnum^ 
and descends in the or inner bark, 
is shewn by making incisions into the 
former and latter. The wound of the 
one will exude upon its lower surface, 
and of the other from its up[>er suiface ; 
and if a circula’* strip of hark be re- 
, moved from a small branch of a tiee 
near the stem, there will, of course, be 
an accumulation of sap in that branch, 
and its produce of leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, is often remarkably increased by 
such an operation. If, on the contrary, 
the alburnum of a branch be com- 
pletely divided, it dies, as noiirishmeiit 
from the earth is then excluded. See 
Birch, Maple, &c. 

The term sap, or sapwood, is aico ap- 
plied to the alburnous part of trees. 

Sap-green. See Colour-making. 

Snpajou, See Monkey, 

S A POT A, or Athras sapaia^ is a 
species of the genus of Ache as, of 
w hich only three are known j one has 
been traced in the Friendly Islands, the 
two others in South America. The first, 
or Oval-fruited sapota, has a fruit like 
an apple, which when rioe is of a lus- 
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clous taste, resembling that of inarma-' 
lade of quinces ; the seeds have been 
sometimes given in form of an emul- 
sion, in caicuious complaints ; it is a 
native of South America. 

SAPPHIRE, a species of gem of a 
bright blue colour. See Corundum, 
and Gem. 

SARCOCELE is a disease, or 
scirrhous state of the testicle, in which 
it appears fleshy, enlarged, and firmer 
and harder to the touch than in any 
other disease to which the tesln ies or the 
scrotum are liable. If the disease has 
subsisted for a long time without consi- 
derably increaring in size, and as long 
as the part ie only bard and free from 
the formation of matter, we may expect 
a favourable result ; but when collec- 
tions of matter have already formed, 
either in the substance, or upon the sur- 
face of the testicle, extirpation is the 
only remedy. This disease will, in every 
stage, require the attention of an expe- 
rienced surgeon. 

SARCOCOLLA,aconcretegura.re- 
sinous juice, supposed to be the produce 
of the pencea mucronaia ; it is brought 
from Persia and Arabia in small grains, 
of a pale yellow colour, mixed with 
eome also of a deep red. It has been 
chiefly used for external purposes, and 
w^as formerly in the materia medica, but 
is of trifling efficacy. 

SARCOMA, a fleshy excrescence. 
Sarcomatous tumours are found in vari- 
ous parts of the body j they are usually 
scirrhous, and sometimes degenerate into 
cancer. They require extirpation by 
the experienced surgeon. 

Sardonyx, See Chalcedony. 

SARPLAR of Wool, a quantity of 
wool, otherwise called a pocket or half 
sack ; a sack containing 80 tods ; a tod 
two stones ; and a stone 14 pounds. In 
Scotland it is called sarpliath, and con- 
tains 80 stone. 

SARSAPARILI^A, the root of a 
specie* Ilf Xhesmilax See Smilax. 

SASSAFRAS, or Lauras sasso/rnsy 
is a species of bay, a native of North 
America and Cochin China, It is cul- 
tivated in Jamaica j and withstands the 
cold of our climate, so as to be frequently 
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cultivated as an ornamental shrub. See 
Bay. Ill America the plant rises to 
twenty or thirty feet in height, having 
a trunk about twelve inches in diame- 
ter, covered with a rough furrowed grey- 
bark, and brownish towards the top; 
the leaves are of different shapes and 
sizes : oval, entire, or lobed ; of a livid 
green colour, and downy underneath ; 
the flowers appear in May and June, 
are small, in pendent panicles, and yel- 
lowish, or greenish white ; the berry is 
oval, and when ripe of a blue colour. 

Sassafras wood, root, and hark, have 
a fragrant odour, and a sweetish aroma- 
tic taste. Their medical qualities de- 
pend on an essential oil, which may be 
obtained by distilling the chqis, or the 
bark, in water. The bark is considera- 
bly more powerful than either the wood 
or root. M^ater extracts the virtues of 
sassafras partially, alcohol completely. 

Sassafras was formerly in considerable 
estimation in a variety of complaints, 
but it has long ceased to be considered 
of much efficacy by the faculty ; the 
vulgar, however, continue todriuk sussa* 
fras tea as a medicine, with only, pei- 
haps, fancied benefit. The oil as a warm 
aromatic and stimulant, may be ocoa- 
sionally useful in flatulence. The dose 
is from two to ten drops, on sugar. 

Sassafras is an ingredient in the com- 
pound decoction of sarsaparilla. See 
Smilax. 

SATIN, a glossy kind of silk stuff, 
the war}) of which is very fine, and 
stands out so as to cover the coarser 
woof. Some satiiis are quite plain, 
others wrought ; some flowered with 
gold or silver, ami others striped, &c. 
For (‘leaning and dyeing satin, &c. See 
Dykinc; and ScouRiNo. 

Sat'ni floirer. See Moon -WORT. 

SA'riiN SPAR, a fibrous variety of 
caibonale of lime, sometimes called 
inolith. It IS found near Alston, in 
Cumberland ; its colour is white, with a 
rosy tinge. 

SATIRE, in literature, a term which 
implies any kind of writing, wherein 
any peison is reprehended ; but more 
particularly a poem, wherein men’s fol- 
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lies and vices are wittily exposed, in on 
der, as the satirists pretend, to their re- 
formation. 

Of the utility of satire as a moral en- 
gine, we entertain strong doubts. It 
appeals to us that pwininf^f parody, sa^ 
tire, and ridicule, are children of the 
same family, and that so far from their 
being productive of any good, are, 
on the contrary, too often productive 
of great mischief. 

The exercise of ridicule, implies in 
the satirist, and excites in his readers, a 
contemptuous feeling ; that of invective 
implies and excites an indignant feeling; 
and these states of ratud should not be 
encouraged, for nothing, perhaps, more 
efiectually impedes the operation of the 
benevolent affections. Nothing is, in 
truth, more easy than to make keen, 
severe, and wounding observations ; it 
is a talent with which mankind generally 
abounds ; but it is a talent which should 
be suppressed, not encouraged. Who 
that is in the habit of contemplating the 
different productions of the public press 
of this country, and more especially the 
daily newspapers, will not be pained and 
grieved to perceive the heart-burnings 
and animosities which are constantly 
excited by this tremendous weapoii. Ju 
a word, it has been well asked what pro- 
fligate has satire ever reclaimed to vir- 
tue ; what crime has it ever banished 
from society ? Satire and all the male- 
volent feelings of mankind have been 
for a series of ages tried in vain to pro- 
mote the diffusion and practice of truth, 
virtue, and benevolence ; it is high 
time to adopt a kinder course, more ad- 
vantageous to our happiness, and one 
which cannot fail to be more efficacious 
c.s a remedial moral process. See B«- 
NEvoLENCE, D ifference ofopinion, 
Ridicule, &c, 

SATURATION, in chemistry, a 
term employed to express that state of 
a body which has a power of dissolving 
another to a certain extent only, m 
which this degree of solution is effected : 
thus nitric acid can only dissolve a cci- 
tain quantity of lime ; this degree of so- 
lution is termed the point of saturation ; 
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and the nitric acid is then said to be sa- 
turated with lime. And so of innume- 
rable other chemical comjioiinds. 

SATYRIASIS, the same disease in 
men as nymphomania in the female. Its 
causes and cure are the same as for that 
complaint. See Nymphomania. 

Satyrion. See Orchis. 

SATYRION, Lizard FLOWER, or 
Satyrium^i\ genus, consisting of twenty- 
one species, natives, for the most part, 
of the Cape, a few of the West Indies, 
five or six of the south of Europe ; four 
indigenous to our own country ; the 
nectary consists of a roundisli inflated 
bag behind the flower. The following 
are cultivated : the hyreinum. Lizard 
satyrion, or Lizard-flower, with undi- 
vided bulbs, and lanceolate leaves; found 
ill our pastures, rising three feet high, 
and producing from twenty to sixty 
flowers of u fetid goat-like smell ; corol, 
dirty white, with linear stripes and brown 
spots ; sometimes called Goat orchis. The 
viride, or Frog satyrion, has palmate 
bulbs, and ovate, rather obtuse, leaves, 
stern from five to eleven inches high ; 
ound also ii. our pastures. The aloi* 
dum, or White satyrion, has fascicled 
bulbs, and lanceolate leaves j stem from 
nine to fifteen inches high ; found in 
our meadows. 

Sauce alone. See Hedge Mustard. 

Saunders, See Sanders. 

' SAUSAGE, a preparation of food 
under diflerent names, which may please 
the palate of some persons, hut is, never- 
theless, an alirneiit which liie dyspeptic 
should cautiously avoid. Beef sausages 
are, howev(-r, the lerist injurious. 

SAVAGE, Ground bef, or Sphex , 
a genus of insects, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty-nine sjiecicb, scat- 
tered over the globe ; ^tvc^ common to 
our own country. liey uic snlrciivulcd 
into, anleniias setaceous, lip enine. 
tong^lele^s j — antennas filiform ; bp 
emar;»in!»te, wltli a bristle on each suJe ; 
tongue inflected, tnfid, Tfiis genus h<is 
tile wings in each sex plane, incumbent, 
and not folded ; sting pungent, and con- 
cealed within the abdomen. This tribe 
contains insec'ts, perhaps, the most fierce 
and rapacious of this class of bein '^s, 
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They do not feed upon honey, or ac- 
commodate its young with that kir.d of 
provision, but they attack insects much 
beyond their own size, and that whether 
they are defenceless or armed : for they 
are provided with strong jaws, and a 
sting poisoned with a liquor, fatal to 
every animal with which they engage. 
The following arc examples; the.vpir^cj, 
or Turner savage, is chesnut brown, with 
a shade of L.ue ; eyes large, black ; 
antennas brown j sting yellow. Inha- 
Idts Europe, Egypt, and ourowncoun- 
irv, in cylindnc cavities, wrought within 
like .1 honey-comb, on the sides of cliffs, 
and on the niud-walis of cottagee. The 
viatica is black, slightly hairy ; seszes 
and buries caterpillars, one by one, in 
its cells, de(x>siting at the same time an 
egg in each, and then closing them up. 
The sabulosa is black and hairy, inha- 
bits sandy and gravelly places ; female 
digs bole4i> w'itb her fore feet, pav/mg 
like a dog, in order to deposit cater- 
pillars or spiders ; like the last, she de- 
posits one in each, and at the same time 
drops in one of her own eggs, and fills 
up the opening. 

Savin, See Juniper. 

Savings Bank, See Bank for 
Savings. 

SAVORY, or Saturday a genus of 
plants comprehending eleven species, 
natives of the warmer parts of Europe, 
the Levant, and America. The follow- 
ing are cultivated : the montana, or 
Winter savory', is perennial, having a 
low shrubby stalk, and linear- lanceo- 
late, entire, niucionate leaves j flowers 
axdlary, upon short petioles, and pale 
flesh colour j it is a native of the South 
of Frame, aiid flowers in July and Au- 
gust. Tfic hortcns’.s^ or Summer savoi y, 
I'' Jiu creel mmuiil, about a foot high, 
•nth 1 leaves lautc(flalc, very entire; 
flov.crs like the last; a native also of 
tlie South of Frairie. The^M/hnrr/, or 
Linear- !(‘aved savory, has the whorls 
flat topped, and niimeious; leaves linear, 
'auceolate ; corol small, white, fragrant ^ 
a native of Italy, and floweiing from 
A'lay to September. *^1 he thyttiuru, or 
Whoiled savory, is a bushy plant, with 
leaves ovate-oblong, pointed, Gotted,, 
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bristly, and possessing a strong aromatic 
scent when bruised ; a native of Caudia. 
The capitata, or Ciliated savory, has 
•piked flowers, small and white; leaves 
carinate, dotted, ciliate ; a hoary plant, 
and highly aroinalic ; a native of the 
Levant, and flowering from June to 
October. 

The first species may be raised from 
seeds or slips, the others V)y slips or cut- 
tings of the strongest shoots, planted in 
pots plunged into a moderate bot-bed. 
The two first aie useful pot-herbs ; the 
summer savory was formerly in the ma- 
teria medica, but now expunged ; the 
others afford varieties among collections 
of green-lioLise plants. 

Savot/» See Cabbage. 

SAW, an instrument which serves to 
cut into pieces several solid substances ; 
as wood, stone, ivory, &c. The best 
saws are made of tempered steel, ground 
bright and smootli. The edge, in which 
are the teetii, is always thicker thaii the 
back, because the buck is to follow the 
edge, 'riie teeth are cut and sharpened 
with a triangular filej after they are 
filed the teeth are set, that is turned out 
of the right line by an instrument called 
a saw set, that they may make the kerf, 
or cut the wider, so that the back may 
follow better. The teeth are always set 
ranker for coarse cheap stufl*, than for 
hard and fine ; the te<nh of pit-saws and 
whip-saws vary ii' their sha[ie from this 
description ; many of them being hol- 
lowed ill a semicircular form at the base, 
and angular towards the apex of the 
teeth ; the files are, of course, flat on 
one side, the other forms a beinicircle. 
The saws by which marble and oiher 
stones are cut, liavc no teeth j these are 
generally very large, and stretched even 
by a frame. 

The principal saws are th«* following : 
the pit-saw, the whip-saw, the cross-cut 
saw, the haud saw^ the tenon saw, and 
the compass saw. 

But the greatest improvement in saws 
is tliat of making them circular, and 
iiu>ving them by inachineiy. Saw-mi/Is, 
as tliey are now generally constructed, 
are of two kinds, according as the saws 
ftre employed to effect tl eir operation 
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by a circular or by a reciprocating mo- 
tion. Circular saw-mills are the most 
simple in their construction j in one of 
the simplest the machine is turned by a 
horse wheel, which gives motion to a 
pinion on u horizontal shaft ; a spur 
wheel is fixed on this shaft, and turns a 
pillion oil another horizontal shaft, on 
which a wheel is fixed in the room over 
the machine, and the bearings for the 
gudgeons of the shaft are supported on 
the joints of the floor ; by means of an 
endless strap passing round this wheel, 
and also round a pulley on the spindle 
of the circular saw, a rapid motion is 
given to the saw, which is made of well- 
tempered steel plate, with teeth on its 
edge. It is fixed 011 the spindle by a 
shoulder, against which it is held by 
another moveable shoulder, pressed 
against the other by a nut on the end of 
the spindle, which is tapped into a screw 
to receive it. '1 he saw has a circular 
hole through the middle, fitting tight 
upon the spindle, and a small fillet iit- 
ting into a notch, causes them to turn 
together. 

SAW- DUST, from its property of 
conducting heat slowly, is one of the 
best substances for preserving fermented 
liquors in bottles, at an equal tempera- 
ture. 

SAW-FISH, or Frlstis, a genus, 
consisting of five species, as follow : 
the antiquorum, has the snout five feet 
long, with from eighteen to twenty-four 
spines on each side; head flat on the 
fore part, teeth granulate ; eyes large ; 
body fifteen feet long, above blackish, 
beneath white ; inhabits the ocean. The 
pectinans, has the snout with from 
twenty-five tothirty-four narrower spines 
on each side ; inhabits the Indian ocean, 
and resembles the last, but the snout 
narrower and sleiideier,aiid spines longer 
and slenderer. The cuspidatiis, has the 
snout with twenty-eight broad cuspidate 
spines on each side, as sharp as a sur- 
geon’s lai.cet ; habitation unknown. 
I'he microdon has the spines on the 
snout small, hardly perforating the skin ; 
habitation unknown ; twenty -eight in- 
ches long, snout ten. The cirratus, has 
tiie snout cirrate in the middle 5 spines 
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long, wiUuiitermediiiteshort ones; about 
the middle of the snout on each side a 
flexible appendage, three inches and a 
half long, resembling the beards of the 
cod fish^ mouth with five rows of minute 
sharp teeth ; about forty inches long ; 
body pale brown ; inhabits New Hol- 
land. 

SAW-FLY, or Tenthredo, a genus 
of insects, comprising one hnndied and 
fifty-three species, three or four natives 
of America, the rest of Europe ; thirty- 
eight inhabitants of our own country. 
The insects of this tribe feed on the 
leaves of various plants 5 the female uses 
her sting in the manner of a saw, and 
cuts out spaces in the twigs or buds of 
trees for the purpose of depositing her 
eggs. The larve is cylindrical, soft, 
from sixteen to twenty-eight footed ; 
feeds on the leaves of plants, and when 
vouched, rolls itself up spirally. Their 
tribe is divided into sections, — with 
antennas clavate ; — antennas articulate, 
thicker at the top j — antennas pecti- 
nate j — antennas filiform, with from >even 
to nine articulations ; this is by far the 
most numerous section ^ — antennas fili- 
form, with numerous articulation^. The 
JemoraiUt having two large thighs, is 
wholly black, except the antennas, and 
tarsi of the feet which are jellow • and 
the iuLtuosa aim, a quiet and beautiful 
fly, found among alder plar.tations, 
*baving the head and trunk yellowish 
brown, the body coal black, and the 
wings pale yellowish brown, with little 
yellow risings upon their fibres, may be 
mentioned as examples of tins genus. 

SAW-WOKT, or Serratu/a, a genus 
of plants, comprising eighteen specie.-, 
for the most part natives ot waim cli- 
mates, two coiiiinon to our own hetlges 
or hills ^ the following aie culiivated : 
the novoboracensis, or Long- leaved saw- 
wort, with a perennial root, stalks seven 
or eight feet high, and purple flowers ; 
the pfcBulla, or Tall ; the glauca, or 
Glaucous leaved ; the squarrosa, or 
Ilough-head ; stabriom, or Ragged 
cupped, and i\iii spicata, or Spiked saw- 
wort. Allthese are natives of North Ame- 
rica, and have mostly purple flowers. 
They may be increased eitiier by seeds 
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or by parting the roots : the Oid planta 
should not have their roots parted oftener 
than once in three years. 

The tmetoria, or Common saw-wort, 
is an indigenous perennial, growing in 
woods and pastures; it is employed oc- 
casionally by dyeis to impart a yellow 
colour to coarse woollen good^. It will 
also yield green, and other colours, by 
combination with indigo, &c. 

The arvemis, Corn saw-wort, or Way 
thistle, is found in our corn fields, and 
on road sides ; it is often a troublesome 
weed ; it yields, as well as many other 
plants usually denominated weeds, a 
considerable portion of potash, by the 
usual process of combustion. 

SAXIFRAGE, or Saj^ifraga, a ge- 
nus of plants, consisting of forty-nine 
species ; two or three natives of America 
and China, the rest of Europe; twelve 
indigenous to the marshes, hills, pas- 
tures, rocks, walls, or roofs of our own 
country. They are thus subdivided,— 
leaves undivided, stem in most uaked ; 
—leaves undivided, stem leafy ; — leaves 
lobed, stems erect ; — leaves lobed, 
stems procumbent. The following an: 
cultivated : the or Pyramidal 

saxifrage; flowers in small clustirs, 
white, with red spots in the inside: seve- 
lal varieties ; a native of the Alps ; — the 
granulata, or White saxifrage, with stem 
and leaves reddish blown, is indigenous^ 
to our own pastures. It is a constant 
lulmbitant of dry soils, and its preseiica^ 
is said to be a sure indication that gravel 
is not fur beneath the surface. It was 
fornicrlv supposed useful in gravelly 
coiiiphiiiits. Tne crassifoUa, or Thick- 
leaved saxifrage, is many flowered, a 
native of Siberia. The umbrosa, Lon- 
don pmde, or None-so-pretty, is indige- 
nous to our own mountains; the flowers 
are white, or flesh colour, heuiitifiilly 
ilottcd with yellow and daik red ; the 
ht/p}wideSy i\ lossy saxifrage, or Ladw-S* 
cushion, has large while iloweis, a native 
of our own country, flowenng in May, 
and often again vptmngiy in duly or 
August. I'he sai mnttos‘i, or C'hiuese 
saxifrage, has the lower petals very 
long, white, aiul three smaller whitish 
stained with red; flowers in June and 
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July ; a native of China and Japan. 
The rotnndifo/ia, or Round-leaved saxi- 
fraj^e, has v/ute flowers spotted with 
red ; a heanliful plant, indigenous to 
Switzerland. 

The several species of the saxifrage, 
usually cuUivated in gardens, may l>e 
propagated by oflsets, udnch are sent 
out fioin the v')l<l roots in gieat plenty. 
The y may be taken off at almost any 
season when the weather is mild, and 
klioiild have a very <liy ••oil and a shady 
situation ; the best season for trails- 
planting them, is July. After their 
leaves are decayed, they should be put 
into flesh undeeayed earth, and placed 
in tile shade till autumn j they may, 
however, be ex posed in winter to the sun. 

Saxifrafre, the Burnet. See Burnet 
Saxifrage. 

SAXIFRAGE, the (Golden, or 
Vhri/sospieriium^ a genus of plants, con- 
sisting of two speiaes, the aitcrnifolium^ 
and ilic oppi)sit}fol}um, both natives of 
the shady springs of our own country, 
well known, hut of no importam e. 

S A \ 1 F J{ A CJ R, the Meadow, 
SiM-iMiris woar, or /V/zcedrtwww, a ge- 
nus. ('oiisisting of eleven species, for the 
most part natives of waiin climates; 
two indigenous to our own country, 
^riie a/A/m.v, or C oni'iion me idow saxi- 
frage, has pinnaldid leatlcls, with oj)- 
posite decuirent segments ; it is found 
wild in our meadows ; the loots, leaves, 
undseids, have been lecomiiiended as 
apeiient diuretics and carmmatives ; but 
modern medicine lakes no notice of 
them. Tlic ojficinale, I Rig’s fennel, 
IJorse tongue, or Comiuon sulphur 
woit, is also a native plant, found incur 
illtelics ; the roots and st dks have a 
strong smell, sonu'W'hat hkesiilphur, and 
an neinl t.iste ; it^ pnee, as well as the 
root, h.i> hf^eii recommeiuled as nervine 
and anti-l.ystei 1<* ; hut its luediciual 
\ ir! nes :ite dunhrful. 

SC’ \ 1\ or Sn iH, an eruptive and in- 
fections di {' i-t- To wliali slicep are lia- 
ble, aite,tv!td with tr(uihlesv>ine Itching ; 
it .i|»ne.iis t'l he similar in its nature to 
the inanje ot and the itch of the 

hiiiuan siiioecl. A .'anely of noslrums 
have been lecoiiuneiided for the cure of 
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this complaint ; the best with which we 
are acquainted, and which is very 
effectual, we have described under our 
article mange. See Mange. 

Scabies. See Itch. 

SCABIOUS, or Scahiosay a genus of 
plauliB, comprising forty-one species, 
natives, for the most part, of the Le- 
vant ; three indigenous to our own pas- 
tures. They are sub - divided into, 
enrol lets four-cleft enrol lets five-cleft. 
The species chiefly cultivated are the 
aipinoy or Alpine, the leucunthuy or 
Snowy, \\w succtsay or Devil’s bit, the 
inle^nfoUuy or Red-flowered annual, 
i\w tartaricuy or Giant, i\\e grajuuntiUy 
or Clut-leaved, the slcllatay or Stairv, 
the atropnpurea, or Sweet, the argen^ 
ieay or Silver, the grarninifoliay or 
Grass- leaved, African a ^ or African, 

the Creticuy or Cretan scabious. I’he 
annual kinds of this genus may be pro- 
jiagated by sowing the seeds in a moist 
shady border ; after which they will, ii; 
general, require no other attention. 
The perennial roots may be propagated 
by parting their roots in anlunin. 

The succisay or Devil’s bit scabious ; 
the arvensisy or Field scabious, and the 
eotamhariUy or Small scabious, aie the 
indigenous Species ; but tliey leqinre no 
parlicnlar notice. 

ScAid. See i\i ( K A RE L . 

SCALD, an injury nuire or les^ ex- 
tensive, piodiK'td by some hot li(|uoi ; 
it is nion* usually a[>pbed to the inis- 
cint i’ arising lV(»m boiling w.tter. 

The liest lemedy for scalds arie ng 
f (Mil boiling \\ iiXer ^immediateli/ ajtcr the 
accident., is to pliingt* the part insl.nilly 
intocold ’* uer, or cold vinegar, and ktep 
It there forat b ast ten orfifieen minutes, 
or even more, till i he extiaordinaiy heat 
is carried off. In many instances this 
sidiple remedy, when ajiplied nuiaediate- 
ly, will completely renirwe the mis< hicf 
without any other a[>plK*ation. If this 
immediate a[;plication, is not, or cannot 
be com})l!e<l with, still cold water or 
vinegar may be of ‘■eivice, if applierl 
some minutes after the accident, al- 
though the longer tiie delay, the less is 
the chance of their success. Vinegar, 
however, may be applied even after there 
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h a blister ; oreveii if the skin be broken. 
A liniinent, composed of equal parts of 
linseed oil and lime water, may be ap- 
plied by cloths dipped in it and folded 
round, or drt the part, and renewed oc- 
casionally. Or extract of lead and lime 
water, in the proportion of one drachm 
of the former to a j)int of the latter may 
be employed. Every fatnily ought al- 
ways to keep the articles here men- 
tioned, to be at hand in case of such ac- 
cidents. A liniment of turpentine has 
also been recommended. See Lini- 
ment, and the directions there given. 
Severe scalds will require precisely the 
same treatment as burns. See Burns. 
In all serious accidents of this kind, a 
medical practitioner should be invaria- 
bly consulted. 

SCALD HEAD, or Tinea capitis^ 
a disease atiecling children, distinguished 
by small ulcers at the roots of the hairs 
of the hend, producing a friable white 
crust. There are two kinds <»f this 
complaint, one commonly known by 
the term scald head, the other by that 
oi' ring -worm. They are both supposed 
to be contagious, but the former much 
less 80 than t lie latter. In both cases, 
not only actual contact, but the wearing 
of hats, caps, &c. the use of combs, liair- 
bruslos, &c. of those children who are 
affectetl with th.'ui should be carefully 
avoided The scald head continues, in 
some instances, from three to eighteen 
months. Children placed under the care 
of nurses are ofteiier affected with scald 
heads than those nursed by their mo- 
thers ; hence it is concluded that a want 
of cleanliness is sometimes a cause of 
the complaint. 

The cure, for both kinds, is to be 
effected by shaving the head at least 
once a week ; the head must be washed 
with warm water, or yellow soap and 
water, twice a day, and anointcil after 
each washing with ff^wort ointment. 
See kicwoRT. When this ointment 
cannot be obtained, tar ointnienc. with 
sulphur, pepper ointment, or an oint- 
ment made by mixing two drachms of 
the fine powder of Indian berries, coc- 
culus indicus, with an ounce of bog’s 
lard, may be employed, 
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All violently irritating applicationa 
should be avoided ; the hairs should not 
be pulled out by violent means, as has 
been frequently done ; nor should the 
inhurnun practice of pilch caps or 
tweezeis be resorted to. Blisters are in- 
effectual. 

An application of tar ointment with 
calomel, in the proportion of an ounce 
of the former to two scruples of the lat- 
ter, has been resp* ctably recommended, 
and may be sometimes effectual; but 
it should not be forgotten that it is a 
dangerous, though powerful remedy. 

A decoction, made by boiling two 
ounces of tobacco in a pint of water, 
for a few minutes, has also been re- 
commended as a lotion for this com- 
plaint. Whatever medicines are ap- 
plied externally, great attention should 
be paid to the bowels ; they should be 
kept moderiitely relaxed. Occasional 
doses of calomel will often be of service. 

SCALDING MIXTURE, in far- 
riery, a medicine composed of several 
stimulating ingredients, and applied in 
a state of scalding heat to the diseased 
parts. See Fistula of the W^ithers. 

SCAMMONY, or Scammonium^ a 
gurn-resin obtained from the root of a 
species of bindweed, the convolvulus 
scammonia^ growing in Syria. It is 
collected in the beginning of June, by 
clearing the ground away fiom the root, 
the top of which is cut oft’ in a sloping 
direction, about two imhes below 
where the stalks spring • a milky juice 
flows, which is collected in a shell. 
Each root yields a few drachms only, 
which are drained off in about twelve 
hours. The juice from several roots is 
put together, often into the leg of an 
old boot, for want of a more proper 
vessel, where, in a little time, it grows 
haul, and is the genuine srammony. 
It is imported from Aleppo and Smyr- 
na. Tliat from Aleppo is by far tlie 
best ; they are both too often most 
shamefully adulterated, either oefore 
they are imported intf> this country j 
or after they anive here, by being, when 
powdered, mixed with sugar, or other 
diluting ingredients ; so that it is 
scarcely possible to obtain, in the 
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shops, genuine powdered Aleppo acam* 

TDOIiy. 

Good Aleppo scammony is light and 
friable, of a somewhat dark resinous 
fracture, and on the outside, of a grey- 
ish colour. Smyrna scaininony is 
heavy, hard, ponderous, and almost 
black j it should never be employed. 
And in order to obtain genuine scammo- 
ny, it never slionldbe bought in powder. 

The smell of Aleppo scammony is 
very pecuhar ; the powder, if received 
into the lungs, aHects the respiration in 
a very singular and oppressive manner. 
It should be, therefore, pulverized with 
caution. The powder IS a light grey. 
Its specific gravity is 1,235. Alcohol 
dissolves two-tliirds of its weight, but 
proof spirit is its best menstruum, dis- 
solving It wholly, except its impurities. 

Scammony is a drastic cathartic, 
operating in general, both quickly 
kiid pow’crfully. In a torpid state 
of the intestines, in hypochoiidiiasis, 
mania, kc. j in worm complaints, and 
in dropsy, it is a valuable medicine. 
And, except in an inflamed, or very 
irritable state of the bowels, it is a safe 
and efficacious purge. It is, however, 
apt to gripe, and is, therefore, usually 
combined with an aromatic, with a drop 
of some essential oil, as cloves, or with 
other purgatives. See Alols, Colo- 
CYNTH, and Costivl:nkss. Tlie dose 
of scammony is from five grains to 
sixteen, given In powder, or as a bo- 
lus, or m the form of inixtme rubbeil 
with almonds, gum, extract of liquor- 
ice, or water. 

Thefollowuijgpreparatlonsof scammo- 
ny are ordered by the Loiiilou College. 

Compound powder of scammony : 
Take of scammony, and liaid extiact of 
jalap, of each two ounces ; of ginger- 
root, half an ounce ; rub them sepa- 
rately to a fine powder, then mix them. 
The dose of tins is from ten grains to 
fifteen, in worms, diop»\, and mucous 
obstructions of the bov\cls. 

Confection of scimmoiiy. Take of 
scammony povxth ud, an ouiue and a 
half, (lo\es bin ned, ginger- root pow- 
dered, of each SIX di acinus ; oil of ca- 
raway half a ilrachin, syitip of roses a 
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sufficient quantity. Rub the dry sub- 
stances into very fine powder j then 
add gradually the syrup, and rub 
again ; lastly, after adding the oil of 
caraway, mix the whole together. This 
is a stimulating cathartic, and may be 
given from half a fluidrachm to one 
fluidrachm. 

For the mode of treatment of those 
persons who have taken scammony in 
an over dose, see Poisons. 

^iCAPULA, in anatomy, the bone 
commonly called the shoulder blade. 
See Blade of the Shoulder. 

Scarf shin. See Cuticle and Skin. 

scarification, in surgery, a 
superficial incision made witli a lancet, 
or an instrument called a scanlioator, 
for the purpose of taking away blood, 
oi leilmg out fluids. 

Scarification is also sometimes em- 
plo\ed in faniery with good effect : 
such as in liropsical swellings of the 
belly, or the sheath. 

SCAKIFIKB, or (j rubber, an in- 
plemciu in agricultuie. Ir is an im- 
provement on the sruffie7\ which has a 
number of triangular pl.ilcs, or feet, 
the edges of which are steeled, and 
fixed at the bottom ol’ as manv iron 
bais, somewhat similar to tiie h gs and 
feet of a duck. I'hc scantier has the iron 
bars made with sharf) eilges, and bent 
forward like so many coulters. It is 
such an efficient iinpiement, that no 
extensive farmei honid be without it 3 
and may be considered one of the 
greatest modern improvements in the 
mode of cnltixatlng th** soil. 

Scarlatina. See Scarlet Fever. 

SCARLFT, a beautiful bright red 
colour. Sec Ch)LuuR MAKING, and 

Dyeing. 

Scarlet bean. See Bean, Kidney. 

Scarlet convolvulus. See Qu amoclit. 

SCA I! LFT 1 KK, or Scarlatina, 
a contagious dihc.ise, which attacks 
persons of all ages, but «*lnldren and 
young persons aie most subject to it. 
It appears at all st\’8oas of the year, 
but IS most frequent towards tliO end of 
autumn, or beginning of winter, at 
which time, it very often becomes a 
prevalent epidemic. 
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It is distinguished by fever, thirst, 
dry skin, and sometimes anxiety, nau- 
sea, and vomiting. About the third 
day, a scarlet efflorescence appears on 
the skin, which, however, seldom pro- 
duces a remission of the fever. On the 
departure of the efflorescence, which 
usually continues out, only three or 
four days, a gentle sweat comes on, the 
fever subsides, the cutiele falls off in 
small scales, and the patient gradually 
recovers his former strength and health. 
On the disappearance of the efflores- 
cence, an anasareous swelling of the 
whole body sometimes comes on 5 bu.t 
this is usually of very short continuance. 
It is readily distinguished from the mea- 
sles, by the efflorescence being of a 
bright scarlet colour, like that of a 
boiled lobster. 

It is of three different kinds. The first 
is the slightest of those diseases of the 
skin to which children are subject, and 
requires scarcely any medical treatment. 
The second is somewhat obstinate in 
its character, and the third is one of the 
most violent and fatal known in this 
country. In its more severe forms it is 
often accompanied with an ulcerated 
sore throat, and hence has been termed 
scarlatina an^inosa. These varieties 
proceed fioin ihe same source of conta- 
gion, and may be found existing at the 
same tune, and under the same roof, in 
schools and large families, attacking 
chiidieii either in its mild or its malig- 
nant form, according to the peculiarity 
of coiihtituiion, or other predisposition. 

In the simple foim of this disease, 
nothing further is requisite than to keep 
the child in an open, well ventilated, 
and moderately warm apartment, on a 
light vegetable diet, cooling drinks, 
and 10 keep the bowels somewhat re- 
laxed, but not loose: after the eruption 
has disappeared, a dose or two of me- 
dicine will be necessary. 

Where there is a sensation of sore- 
ness in the throat, and the head ap- 
pears much affected, no time should be 
lost in sending for a physician. If 
one cannot be had, the following eme- 
tic should be given immediately. To 
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one ounce of ipecacuanha wine add one 
grain of emetic tartar, or two drachms 
of antimonial wine. Give a tea-spoon- 
ful every ten minutes, until it excites 
vomiting. 

After the operation of the emetic, a 
dose, consisting of equal parts of anti- 
monial powder and calomel, accord- 
ing to the age of the patient, (See 
dose) should be given every three or 
four hours till it operates. A warm 
bath will considerably facilitate the ope- 
ration of this medicine 3 and often moves 
the bowels when purgatives will not. 

Should the swelling and iiiflainma- 
tion of the throat be considerable, so as 
to occasion difficulty in swallowing, a 
blister should be applied to the throat, 
the emetic repeated, and the antimoni- 
al powder continued in larger doses. 

The bowels sliould be kept open by 
scammony, or jalap, and calomel oc- 
casionally. Should a diarrhoea come 
on, rhubarb should be given in their 
stead, and the antimonial powder in 
smaller doses. 

When the skin is hot and dry, the 
whole body may be sponged with tepid, 
or cold water, which will refresh the 
patient, moderate the heat, and dispose 
to sleep. Ripe fruits, and acid drinks, 
may be frequently used ; and cold wa- 
ter may be drunk at pleasure. The m- 
halation of the steam of hot water and 
vinegar is useful, and may supersede 
the use of gargles. 

Ventilation and cleanliness^ more es- 
pecially when this disease occurs in 
schools and other places, where great 
numbers of children are living together, 
are essential, as remedial processes. See 
Contagion. 

It is said that scarlatina can only be 
taken once by the same individual ^ tlris 
is at least doubtful; as some persons 
have, unquestionably, been affected by 
it twice. 

A dropsical state sometimes succeeds 
this disease, and is frequently more 
dangerous than the disease itself. Ac- 
tive purgatpes, as jalap, scammony, 
gamboge and talomel, combin«'d with 
antimonial powder, will gciieia!!y effect 
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a cure. If threat debility be prese t, 
with loss of appetite, ike, stiriuilat.i.^ 
food, such as beef-tea, &c. must be hail 
recourse to. 

Scarlet Jessamine. See Trumpet 

PLOWER. 

SCAKIJS, a ^enus of fishes com- 
preheodinf^ ei^ht species; the following 
are the chief; the rivulatus, with con- 
tinuous, smooth, serrate jaws, blueish 
body, and black spots, and longitudi- 
nal rivulets ; scab s very minute ; near- 
ly a yard long ; flesh eatable, although 
the spines of the rays produce a tem- 
porary inflammation : inhahMts it raf>ia. 
The stellalus has an oval body, is half 
a foot long, and ionnd also in Arabia. 
I’he s(hob/jun lias the body whitish ; an 
inhabitant ot Aratna. 

Scent. See Smkm.. 

SC 1 1 E F] L E’S (Z RF^ EN,a preci pitate 
of a fine apple-grten colour, obtained by 
a mixture of aiseinfe of [lotash with aso- 
lution of copper. It is a useful pigment. 

S<>IJ 1 S 1 \ 111 mineralogy, an argil- 
laceous earlh, including many varieties 
of slate. See Si.ate. 

, SCHOOL, abuildingwherein thelaii- 
guage», the arts, or sciences, are taught. 

Tile methods of instruction in many 
of the ordinary schools of this country, 
as well as in other parts of Flu rope, 
have, during the last twenty years, un- 
dergone considerable alteration ; parti- 
cularly relative to reading, writ hig, and 
arithmetic ; s«u li alteration is, doubtless, 
a gieat improvement j its chief feature 
consists 111 conveying instruction through 
the agency of the pupils themselves, 
some of thos(^ who have made a certain 
progiess being appointed monitors or 
inasteis to a certain nuuibei, usually 
uliout ten, ill the clasM*s below tbciii in 
intelligence. Tiie classes, in such schools, 
ore thvided usually into from eight to 
twelve, not exactly according to their 
agt‘, but to the knowledge whicli they 
possess. 

(Children who are learning to read, 
may be classed tiius : 1st cl iss, A. B. 
C: — '2d, class, '.voids or s\ ll.d)les of 
two letters; — 3d, wouis or syllables of 
three letters ; — 4tli, words or syllables 
of four letters 5 th, words or syllables 
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of five letters ;-^6th, reading or spel- 
ling lessons in the Testament ; — 7th, the 
bible } — 8th, a selection of boys who 
lead best from the 7th class. 

Children who are learning to write 
may be classed thus : 1st class, printing 
A. B. C. ; — 2nd, writing alphabet, or 
words of two letters ; — 3d, words of 
three letters 4th, words of four let- 
ters ; — 5th, words of five letters ; — 6th, 
words of two syllables ^ — 7th and 8th, 
words of more syllables. 

Children who are learning arithmetic 
may be classed thus : 1st class, those 
who are learning to make and combine 
unitK, tens, &c. ; — 2d addition 3 — 3d, 
compound ditto 3 — 4th, subtraction • 
5tli, compound ditto ; — 6th, multipli- 
cation ; — 7th, compound ditto ; — 8th, 
division ; — Dth, compound ditto ;— 
10th, reduction ; — 1 1th, rule of three ; 
— 12ti), practice. 

It has bfvii found that children learn 
the letters of the alphabet soonest by 
forming them in sand with their fingers. 
For this purpose a form is prepared, and 
a moniior placed at the head of the 
class to direct them. They learn to 
write most quickly by pencils and slates* 

This new met hod of instruction was 
brought before the public, about twen- 
ty years ago, by Mr. Joskpu Lancas- 
ter, and Dr. Bell, with some trifling 
diflerence in the detail ; it has been 
found that the best plans are those in 
which Mr. Lancaster’s and Dr. Bell’s 
methods are combined. On this sub- 
ject a tract published by the Rev. Mr. 
Poole, of Enmorc, may be consulted 
with ad\cintage by every practical 
school-master. 

By returns made up to the 1st of 
May, 1820, it appears that there are in 
England and \\ ales 37,382 schools of 
all kinds, in winch are educated 
1,571,3/i.: children of both sexes. The 
systems of Bell and Lancaster have 
been more or le^ss adopted in 1411 of 
these sciiools. The F^iench language is 
tauglit in 7o20, and the dead langua- 
ges in 2327- "I he riuiuber of persons 
employed in education, as master*, go- 
vernesses, assistants, and private tutors, 
is estimated at 56,330* 
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A bill for the general education of 
the people was brought into Parliament, 
during the la^t session, by the indefa- 
tigable Mr. Brougham ; but as it has 
not yet passed into a law we can take 
no further notice of it here. 

It must strike the most casual observer 
that the knowledge or art of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, although it fur- 
ni‘'hes many of the means of thought, 
and of exercising the understanding, 
does not, in itself, except in the few 
means by which it is conveyed, impart 
that which it is desirable all mankind 
should possess— A knowledge of 
THEIR DUTIES. The imparting to, and 
iinpiessiiig upon the human rnind such 
knowledge is, and ever ought to be, 
the CHIEF business of all education. 
It is unfortunate that hitherto, in edu- 
cation, the means have been almost al- 
ways mistaken for the end : hence one 
cause, amongst others, why so little pro- 
gress has been made in the proper edu- 
cation of the human mind ; and why 
the science of morals has been stationary 
or retrograde, whilst almost every other 
science lias advanced. See Education 
and Mind. 

SCHORL, in mineralogy, a genus 
of argillaceous earths, consisting piiii- 
cipally of siln a, alumina, and oxide of 
iron. Several species have been ob- 
served : volcanic schorl, Leucite, Ba- 
sultuie, or White garnets; colour white, 
or greyish white, found m the lava of 
Vesuvius. T hummer st one ^ or Brown 
purple schorl, is clove brown, inclin- 
ing sometimes to red, green, violet, or 
black ; found in Saxony, Norway, &c. 
Black schorli or Brasil touvmaline, is 
a columnar-tigured basalt ; specific gia- 
vity 3,092, opaque, making a pale 

rey scratch ; found in Cornwall, and 

nown there by the name of cockle ; 
found also in Ceylon, Spain, Saxony, 
&c, : another variety, called Ceyla- 
nite, found in Ceylon, in six-sided 
crystals ; green, red, dusky yellow, or 
bluish ; specific gravity, 3,793. The 
electric schorl^ Ceylon tourmaline, or 
Diaphanous borax, when heated at 
200 of Fahrenheit, attracts light bodies 
at one end, and repels them at the 
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other : found in Ceylon, Brasil, Ger- 
many, &c. ; colour geneially green, 
sometimes brown, ted, or blue. 

Sciatica. See Rheumatism. 

SCIRRHIJS, orSdliRRUS, a hard 
indolent tumour, of a glandular part, 
not readily suppurating. An incipient 
scirrhus is seldom accompanied with a 
discolouration of the skin j but as the 
disease proceeds, a dusky redness, pur- 
ple, or even livid appearance of the sur- 
face is commonly seen ; and it is also 
ill such state, usually accompanied 
with pain. When the breast is the seat 
of scirrhus, the altered part is hard- 
ened, ofien unequal in its figure, and 
occasionally accompanied with increase 
of the dimensions of the breast ; at other 
times, there is a contraction and dimi- 
nution of bulk, a retraction of the nip- 
ple, and a puckered state of the skiu. 
It occurs in diffeient parts of the 
body, such as the womb, liver, breast, 
arm-pits, about the neck, &c. It may 
arise from inflammation, by blows, &.c. 
or it may occur spontaneously, in cer- 
tain habits. Schirrus most commonly 
precedes cancer. 

As scirrhus appears to be a disease 
arising from inaction of the part, what- 
ever contnlmtes to increase its action, 
ought to be beiielicial. Hence warm 
stimulating applications to the part, 
such as mercuiials, the warm gums, 
ammoniacum, sagapeuum, gulhaiiuui, 
the iinimeut of ammonia, liuiinenl of 
camphor, &c. accoin pained at tlie same 
time, with suitable internal medicines, 
such as bark, ammonia, 8cc. and nou- 
rishing diet, are evidently indicated. 

In desperate cases, wheie these means 
prove unavailing, extirpation is the only 
remedy ; and tins must be, of course, 
efi'erted by the expenenced surgeon. 
Indeed, the safest course in this com- 
plaint is to take the advice of the sur- 
geon at once. 

Since our article on cancer was writ- 
ten, a work has been published by Mr. 
Alois, a snigeou residing in Nelson- 
square, London. It contains a com- 
pendious hisit'iy nf what is known re- 
lative to the cure of cancer, and re- 
commends a gradual e/eratlon of the 
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himour, fey a process not cittailed, and 
hy which Mr.Aldis asserts, he has effect- 
ed the cure of many complaints of this 
nature. We mention this work, and Mr. 
Aldis’s name, because we consider it our 
duty to give our readers the best in- 
formation on every subject, which is in 
our power j but the concealment of 
the detail of the process is an unworthy 
species of quackery, from which the 
scientific should ever be free. 

Mr. Samuel Young, who has ex- 
cited the attention of the medical world 
by a new method of curing cancers by 
compressiony has also published an ac- 
count of some recent cases of the suc- 
cess of his method, in the Medical and 
Physical Journal for October and No- 
vember, 1820 , which those who ore in- 
terested in the cure of this disease, will 
do well to consult. Our limits prevent 
a further notice. SccCanckr. 

SCIENCE, a very indefinite term ; 
it has been defined, knowledge j know- 
ledge, however, implies more than the 
term science. See Knowledge. Sci- 
cix'e implies that knowledge which is 
acquired by study, and the principles 
of which are susceptible of demon- 
stration. It is contradistinguished from 
art. The exerci'^e of most arts, sup- 
poses the present e of a natural body, 
or bodies, on which the art is exercised ; 
but art also implies contrivance and de- 
sign ; thus we say the art of poetry. 
Science is the knowledge of the rules 
by which the art is exercised. Hence 
we say the science of astronomy, of op- 
tics ; the art of gardening j the art of 
reducing metals, &c. See Art. 

Scohpnx, See Curlew. 

SCOLOPENDRA, or Centipede, 
a genus of insects, comprehending thir- 
teen species, scattered over the globe : 
three common to our own country. The 
legs of this tribe are numerous : as many 
on each side, as there are segments 
of the body. Of this hideous race, 
some live beneath the bark of decayed 
trees, or are found below stones, or 
garden boxes ; others inhabit fresh and 
salt waters ; they are all remarkable for 
their quick progressive motion. The 
following are most worthy of note. The 
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Jorjijuta, with fifteen legs on each side, 
has the body of a dun colour. The 
marina is in form somewhat resem- 
bling the leech ; it builds those small 
edifices of a brittle and porous tex- 
ture, which are seen upon the shore at 
low water. In the East Indies, and 
America, are scolopendras from four 
to six inches long, and as thick as the 
linger : they are truly hideous in ap- 
pearance, and their bite reckoned dan- 
gerous. Some of these are said to be 
without eyes ; it has been also asserted 
that, when cut into pieces, each seg- 
ment, like those of the polype, is ca- 
pable of reproducing an entire animal. 
The most venemous of the genus is 
the morsitansy inhabiting India, with 
twenty legs on each side, and eight 
eyes. Some are phosphorescent. Such 
is the electricay having seventy legs on 
each side, the body linear ; this ani- 
mal inhabits our own country and Eu- 
rope generally, in decayed wood, and 
shines in the dark. The phosphor ea 
has seventy-six legs on each side, and 
shines like the glow-worm in the dark j 
has been known to fall from the air, 
intoavessel one thousand miles from 
land, in the Indian seas 5 inhabits Asia. 

Scordium. Sec Germander. 

SCORPiENA, a genus of fishes, 
comprehending nine species, scattered 
over the globe : the following are the 
chief : The porew^, Smaller, or porcine 
scorpsena, in its external form resem- 
bles a perch, but it has an enormous 
head, rendered frightful by the strong 
spines with which it is beset ; colour 
darkish, dirty yellow, mixed with 
brownspotsj skin covered with extreme- 
ly minute scales, resembling those of 
serpents ; about a foot long ; inhabits 
the Mediterranean ; when touched, 
erects and wounds with the spines of 
the dorsal fin, which is single and long ; 
the anterior rays spinous. The scrofa. 
Greater, or rufous scoipaeiia, inhabits 
the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and North- 
ern seasj from three to four yards 
long ; body whitish-tawny, spotted with 
brown, and covered with large scales j 
fiesh eaten in Italy : mouth large ; a 
most voracious fish, preying not only on 
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otlit^r fish, but on sea-bivds. The 
/iorrida ha^ the body beset with callous 
tvd)ercles ; and variejijated with brown 
and white j liead very lar^e ; one of the 
most uncouth and hideous animals of 
the sea. The voUtans is less than the 
river perch ; has the power of sus- 
pending itself in the air fora short time, 
by means of its long pectoral fins, when 
pursued by large tishes j body varied 
with brown iiands, and orange and 
winte lines ; flesh delicious ; inhabits 
the fie^h waters of Amboyna and Japan. 

SCORI^ION, or Scorpio, a genus of 
insects comprising ten s[)ecies ; distm- 
ginshed fn having eight legs, besides 
two chelae, or hands, seated on the 
foi epart of the he ad, eyes eight, three 
' placed on each sub* of the tlioiax, and 
two on the hack ; tail long, jointed, and 
termiiialed by a sharp crooked sting ; 
on tlie underside between the breast 
and abdomen, aie two instruments re- 
semiiling a comb. Ten species, inha- 
bitants of climates warmer than our own. 

! They are all armed with a slightly 
pungent sting j but none of them are 
dangerous, except in very hot climates. 
’^I liey prey upon worms, spiders, flies, 
ike, anil even on one anothei 3 larva 
and pnpe eight footed, niinhle, resem. 
hlhig the peii^et insect. The following 
are examples. 

The Amei 'iriDiKs, has the combs with 
fourteen teeth ; body spotted with 
brown ; nearly two iiicbes long ; iii- 
liabits South America. The Enropanis, 
or Italian scorpion, has the comhs with 
eighteen teeth ; body luowii ; from the 
bead to the end of the tail, about ihiee 
inches long j inhabits the soulliern parts 
of Ii)nro[)e, and is said to be viviparous, 
'^rhe Afer has the combs with thirteen 
teeth ; colour, deep glossy brown, seg- 
ments terminating in a band of bright 
yellow; two eyes in the back, spark- 
ling like diamonds ■ strongly resem- 
bles the lobster in its general ap- 
pearance ; inhabits India, Persia, and 
Africa ; very irascible and poisonous. 

it is to M. de Maupertius that the 
public is indebted for the first accurate 
philosopiiical account of these aniniuls. 
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According to him they are all vivipa- 
rous, the hod}^ of the pregnant female 
exhibiting, when opened, between forty 
and fifty living young. Each of these 
isseparated from the rest by a ihin mem- 
brane, while all are united by a common 
filament. In order to ascertain the 
strength of their venom, this philosopher 
bred a great number together, and let 
them loose upon <logs and other ani- 
mals J and he found that sometimes the 
sting was so poisonous as to sv\cil the 
whole body of the wounded annual, 
which was attacked with violent retch- 
ings, convulsions, and death. At other 
times, whether from the difference of 
food, or some other cause, he found the 
sting harmless. 

The scorpion is supposed to di - 
charge his poison from two or three 
foramina at the tip of the sting. Some 
naturalists, however, have denied the 
existence of such foramina. 

For the treatment of persons who are 
stung by this animal, see Poisons, and 
! lU’ENT. 

SCOKPION-FLY, or Panorpa, a 
genus of insects, consisting of nine spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe. The 
Pommmix is the only one indigenous to 
this eoiintry : its wings are of equal 
length, spotted with black, and trans- 
])aient ; body longish ; sc(ui in our mea- 
dow's, in the early part of summer. 
The C/ofl, with eiect wings, beautifully 
spotted with brown and yellow, the 
lower ones linear, and very long; is a 
native of the (Ireek islands ; it is larger 
than the preceding. 

Scorpion senna. See BLADDElt 
Senna. 

Scorzonera. See Viper-grass. 

Seot( h fir. See Pi N E. 

Scoli h kale. See C A BB A G E. 

Scots Pills, See Quack Medi- 
cines. 

SCOURING, a disease well-known, 
to which doraP‘'tn animals aie liubl# : 
we have ment .oned under Diarrhgea, 
the mode of treating horses afl’ected 
with this CO . nlaint. In cattle, it is 

often a more ?ei ions disease. W^hen it 

has continued long, a general weakness 
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and lo§t of' flesh is the consequence; 
the animal becomes hide-bound, and 
has a rough staring coat. 

It often arises from the animaVs be- 
ing heated in driving, and particularly 
from being suddenly cooled when in this 
state : and, in milch cows, from a want 
of sufficient nourishment. The first 
step towards a cure is, removing the 
beast from the open field to a warm 
sheltered bam, or a shed ; and the diet 
should be nutritive, consisting of oat- 
meal, or wheat-dour gruel, good hay, 
oats. See, A dose of some mild mer- 
curial, with a little rhubarb, or castor- 
oil, may be given to clear the bowels, 
after which a few doses of astringent 
medicines, such as catechu. Sec, as 
mentioned under Diarrii(£A of horses, 
or the warm stimulating seeds, with 
Cayenne pepper, grains of Paradise, 
&c. may be given. When the dis^ease 
is cured, care should be taken not to ex- 
pose the animal to cold, wet pastures, 
or cold winds, for some time afterwards. 

SCOURING, the process of clean- 
ing silks, woollen cloths, &c. an art 
with which the mistress of every family 
ought to make herself acquainted. 

It will be impossible for us to detail 
all the difterent methods adopted for 
scouring the numerous articles of cloth- 
iug, bed, and window furniture, car- 
pets, &c. but we shall endeavour to 
describe such processes, as, with a liitle 
variation and good sense, may be ap- 
plied oil almost every occasion which 
may occur 

It may be necessary to premise, that 
those who carry on the art of scouring, 
and indeed every private person who 
wishes to practise it eftertnally, ought 
to be provided with a wooden iiislru- 
ment, called a doll, jor maid, for the 
purpose of lieating blankets, counter- 
panes, &c. in the tub, in on'er to clean 
them. It consists of four feel winch are 
made s()iiare, each foot mr^.isiires seven 
inches round, and is twenty inches long 
from the fork to the extremity of the 
feet. From the foik to tiie top of the 
doll is sixteen inches, making tlie height 
of the doll, altogether, iliree feet ; the 
upper part, or tlie shoulders, should be 
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twenty-one inches in circumference : at 
the upper end is a cross pin, by which 
it is held firmly. The tub should be 
two feet and a half in height j the dia- 
meter of the top about two feet, and of 
the bottom fourteen inches ; it should 
also have a false bottom, in older that 
the under part of the tub may be lei el 
with the floor, by which the bottom will 
be prevented from being beaten oia. 
It will he also desirable to have a peg 
or hook driven into the wall exactly over 
the tub, in order to attach whatever 
may be desired to it, to twist it aud 
wring it well by manual labour, with 
the as'iistance of a short stick as a lever. 

To scour cotton counterpanes, (juilts, 
fyc. Cut a pound of mottled soap into 
thin slices; put it into a pan with a 
quarter of au ounce of potash, and one 
ounce of pearl-ash ; pour a pail full of 
boding water on it ; let it stand till it is 
quite dissolved ; then pour hot and cold 
water into the scouring tub with a bowl 
of the solution of soap. Put in the 
counterpane, and beat it well with tlie 
doll, oiten turning it over in the tub. 
Then wring it across a gallows or a hook, 
w hich is done by turning the two opposite 
emls round e.ich other, and putting a 
small clean stick between thetn.- It may 
be thus wrung very dr}, the harder, 
without injuring it, tlie better. The 
liquor may be afterwards used for old 
cottons or woollens. The c-ounierpane 
must now he immersed in a second li- 
quor, and be beaten as before ; wring it 
out again, and rinse it in clean cold 
water. Lastly, pour a sufficient quan- 
tity of boiling water into the tub with a 
small quantity of the solution of soap, 
so as to reduce it to u very thin lather ; 
put three table-spoonfuls of liquid blue 
into the tub, and stir it about ; put in 
the counterpane, and beat it with the 
doll abont five minutes ; take it out : us 
it dries lu the wind the blue mostly 
goes off’, and leaves a brilliant white. 
AV’^herethe colour of the cottons is brown 
and bad, it will be necessary to boil 
them with the last of the three liquors, 
for an hour, in a copper, previously to 
bluing them. 

To clean sicarlet cloth. For a lady’s 
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mantle J dissolve half a pound of the 
beat white curd soap in water; but as 
the quantity required will depend upon 
the state of the garment, two ounces 
will frequently do ; sometimes a pound 
may be necessary. If any black-looking 
spots appear, dry soap should be rubbed 
on them. When the mantle is spotted 
all over with the soap, take hot water 
and a brush and brush it off. If it be 
very filthy, some part of the stains will 
remain j in this case the whole garment 
must be dipped into the solution at, or 
rather under a hand heat, and rub well 
such parts as are most stained. Wring 
it strongly from the first soap liquor, 
and, having another of the same kind 
ready prepared, as at first, only some- 
what hotter, immerse the garment in it 
and rub as befoie ; the colours begin- 
ning to stain the liquor must be the sig- 
nal for dispatch. If this second liquor 
does not effectually cleanse the article, 
it may be concluded that it requires 
dipping or re-dyeing : as soon, howeier, 
as the colour begins to give, wring it 
out, and immerse it in a pail full of 
warm water to e-\tract what soap re- 
mains; wring it out of this, and im- 
merse it in a pan of cold spring water, 
in w hich a table-spoonful of solution of 
muriate of tin has been previously 
mixed. The garment should remain in 
this liquor for about ten minutes, being 
handled now and then ; afterwards it 
should be hung to dry in the shade ; or, 
if the colour be much worn, in a warm 
room ; let it be cold pressed. 

If scarlet cloths should not be much 
soiled, they may be cleaned by more 
simple means, as follow : take a quarter 
of a peck of wheuten bran, pour boiling 
water on it in a hair sieve; when the 
bran water is cooled down to a hand 
heat, immerse the cloth, and mb it well 
now and then, holding it up to the light 
to see where the spot^ are. A second 
liquor is to be prepared like the former, 
adding to it a quarter of an ounce of 
white tartar ; wring the cloth out from 
the first brail liquor, and immerse it in 
this, and if the colour is not altered, it is 
finished. But should it be altered, or 
darkened, a clean liquor must be made 
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of cold spring water, to which a drop or 
two of the solution of tin must be ad- 
ded ; the cloth must remain in this li- 
quor ten minutes, and then be wrung 
out and dried. 

Scarlet cloth may be dipped thus : 
To boiling spring water in a vessel 
sufficiently large to contain the clolh^ 
add four ounces of young fustic, or 
zant, and one drachm of powdered 
cochineal, and an equal quantity of 
cream of tartar and cochineal ; when 
this has boiled five or six minutes, cool 
down the liquor by adding a pint or two 
of cold spring water, and a table-spoon- 
ful of the solution of tin ; stir it, put 
in the cloth, and boil it for ten minutes ; 
when dry, let it be cold firessed. A 
cheaper method is to use two ounces of 
the best crop madder, and the same 
quantity of turmeric, boiled for ten 
minutes; but for a deep red the tur- 
meric must be omitted. 

To clean white lace veils : Make a 
solution of soap in a clean saucepan, 
put in the veil, and let it boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour; take it out 
into a clean bason with some warm wa- 
ter and soap ; gently squeeze it till it is 
ihoioughly clean; rinse it from the soap, 
and rinse it afterwards in clean cold 
water, with which has been mixed a 
drop of chyinic or liquid blue; then 
take a tea-spoonful of starch, and pour 
boiling water upon it; run the veil 
through this, and clear it well by clap- 
ping it between the hands ; afterwards 
frame or pin it out to dry. 

Black lace veils are cleaned by pass- 
ing them through a warm liquor of bul- 
lock’s gall and water, then rinsed in cold 
water, cleaned for stiftV ning, and finish- 
ed tlius : Taken siryAll piece of glue, 
about the size of a benn, pom* boiling 
water upon it, when di>&olved, pass the 
veil through it ; l^ en clap it betweeiii 
the hands, and frame or pin it out. 

To clean white satin^ siHcs^ ^c. Make 
a solution of the finest hard curd soap, 
and when at a hand heat, handle the ar- 
ticle through it, di awing it through the 
hand. If any particular spots appear, 
siicii spots must be dipped in the liquor,, 
and gently rubbed by the hand , two 
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cr three such liquors are sometimes ne- 
cessary ; the article must afterwards be 
rinsed in lukewarm water, then dried 
and finished by bein^ pinned out, and 
the flossy, or bright side, well brushed 
with a clean clothes brush the way of 
the nap j the more it is brushed, the 
more beautiful it will appear; it may 
then be calendered ; or it may be finish- 
ed by dippinj^ a spon«^e into a little size 
made by boiling isinglass in water, and 
rubbing the wiong side j the articles 
must be then pinned out a second time, 
and again brushed, and dried near the 
fire or in a warm room. This process is 
chiefly for satin ; silks are done in the 
same way, but not brushed. Or white 
satins may be cleaned by strewing on 
them French chalk in powder, and then 
brushing it oft* with a hard brush. 

Coloured ailks will require different 
piocessesj but, in general, an ounce of 
soft soap dissolved in a sufficient quaiy- 
tity of boiling water, and beaten till a 
strong lather rises on it, in which, when 
at a hand heat, the article may be im- 
mersed and rubbed, and afterwards 
rinsed in lukewarm water, will answer 
for common colours; care being taken 
to go through the process quickly, to 
guard again?t the discharge of the co- 
lour. In order, however, more effectu- 
ally to prevent such accident, a pan of 
water slightly acidulated with oil of 
vitriol siiooM be at hand, in which all 
bright yellows, crimsons, maroons, and 
scarlets, should be dipped; orange, 
lawn, blown, or shades from such co- 
lours, do not require the acid. A bright 
scarlet will require a solution of tin, 
see above. Jilues, purples, and their 
shades, require a solution of white eiiid 
soap, and a small quantity of good 
pearl-ash. 

Black silk requires bullock’s gall dis- 
solved in boding water : the silk should 
be laid smooth on a table, and sponged 
and rubbed well on both sides with tlie 
gall liquor ; afterwards wash it and rinse 
it well in spring water till the silk is per- 
fectly clean ; dip asponge in glue water, 
and rub it on the wrong side of the silk, 
wiiich may be then pinned out and dried. 

To extract ffreuse from coloured silks. 


muslhis, Put French chalk in fine 
powder on the grease spot ,* hold it 
near the fire, or over a warm iron re- 
versed, or on a water plate, on which is 
boiling water; the French chalk will 
absorb the grease, and it may ihen be 
brushed out : should not one operation 
be effectual, it may be repeated. 

To take out spots of paint from cloths, 
silks, Sfc, A clean pen must be dipped 
in oil of turpentine, and its contents 
dropped on the spot of paint ; let it rest 
several hours on it ; after which, it may 
in general be got off by rubbing between 
the hands. 

Chintz bed and window furniture, 
when not in a very dirty state, may be 
cleaned by boiling two pounds of rice 
in a gallon of water till soft ; and when 
the liquor is at a hand heat, the articles 
should be put in, and the rice used like 
soap; this process may be repeated with a 
frchb quantity of nee and water, if nec es- 
sary ; when dry, it may be rubbed with a 
sleeking stone, &c. Or it may be cleaned 
by washing it with a doll in a tub of 
warm soap lather at a hand heat. Should 
the colour fade in washing, (that is the 
red or green,) a drop or two of oil of 
vitiiol, should be added to the last cold 
water in which it is rinsed. 

In cleaning printed cottons, such as 
gowns, instead of rubbing the soap 
on the cotton, it should be dissolved in 
the water, and the articles afterwards 
putinto it and washed as usual : by these 
means they aie most effectually cleaned 
When green, red, and other colours 
run, lemon juice, vinegar, or oil of vi- 
triol should be mixed with the rinsing 
water to preserve the colours. 

To dry-clean clothes of any colour. 
Dip u brush in varm bullock’s gall, and 
rub over the greasy places, when the 
grease will immediately disappear; rinse 
It iu cold water, dry f»y the fire, and 
take san«l, such as is bought at the oil 
shop, and laying the coat, or other ar- 
ticle, on a table, strew the sand over it, 
and knocking the brush on it, beat the 
sand, wliich should be a little damp, 
into the cloth. Brush it out with a 
hard brush : this process does also for 
coach linings, &c« 
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In scouring mdyed ttoollens, yellow 
soap should be dissolved in the water, 
and then added to the ailicle to be 
cleaned with a small quantity of pearl- 
ash ; the beat of the water should be such 
as the hand tan bear : the use of the 
doll will be found the most effectual 
mode of operation. Three liquors are, 
in general, necessary to complete the 
process. 

7 o scour black, blue, and dark brown 
woollens’: dry about two ounces of ful- 
ler’s earth by the fine, pour a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water on it to dis- 
solve it to the consistence of molasses or 
honey j plaster tliinly over such spots of 
grease as are on the cloth 5 dry it by the 
fire or in the sun ; then mix a small 
quantity of ox gall with half a pint of 
stale uiine; to this add, it necessary, a 
little boiling water, to make the quan- 
tity sufficient for the purpose. Dip a 
hard brush in tins litpior, and brush well 
the spotted places in the cloth, or coat, 
&c. Dip the cloth in a bucket of cold 
water, and wa^h oft* the filth, &c. 5 hang 
it out to dry j when nearly dry, lay the 
nap of the cloth the right way with a 
brush ; and when quite dry, pour asmall 
drop of olive oil on the hand, and pass it 
over the brush, willi which strike the 
cloth : if there be not too much oil used, 
the cloth will appear new. 

Grey, drab, fawn, maroon, and all 
other coloured woollens, aie cleaned by 
foiiniiig yellow soup into a ball, and rub- 
bing all the dirty spots of the cloth with 
it ; let it dry a little, dip the brush in 
warm water and lub off the soap j if the 
cloth be not quite clean by this process, 
proceed as before, and use the water a 
little hotter J rinse several times and 
dry. 

In scouring party-coloured woollens, 
carpets, they are drawn over a board 
and acconliiiii to the colours, either gall 
orsoap imist be used, or sometimes both. 
Tlie splits must be soaped as mentioned 
in the preceding article, and then scrub- 
bed with a brush dipped in boiling wa- 
ter. If the carpet, &c. should be very 
dirty, a solution of yellow soap, as men- 
tioned for undyed woollens, must be 
made, and the article immersed in it, 
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and beaten with the doll. In the fast 
rinsing, it may be advisable to put a 
small quantity of oil to brighten the 
colours, especially when red and green 
are in it. 

Scratches in horses. See GaKASEand 
SaND'CIIACKS. 

SCREaIVIER, or Palamedia, a ge- 
nus of birds, consisting of two species, 
having a conic bill, the upper mandible 
hooked ; feet four-toed, cleft ; a very 
small membrane connecting the toes at 
the root. 7 ’he cornuto, or IJorned 
screamer, has the wings with two spines 
at the head, front horned j inliabits the 
fenny and maritime parts of South 
America ; three feet four inches long ; 
always found in pairs; feeds on heibs, 
seed.", and reptiles; nest made of mud, 
and shaped like an oven ; eggs two j 
when alarmed, ri^es from the grruind 
with a loud and continued screaming. 
The cristata, or Crested screamer, has the 
wings unarmed, front crested. The 
first species is about the size of a large 
swan ; its ofi’ensive armour is peculiarly 
formidable 5 but this biid, nevertheless, 
does not attack other l>nds. I'heaffec- 
tion and fidelity of the male and fe- 
male is such, that they continue in^e- 
perable till death, and tlie survivor snf- 
ferh severely for the loss of its partner. 
The plumage of this species is for the 
most part daik brown, mixed with a 
shade of gieen j the plumage of the 
other species is grey, covered with 
brown. In Arnenca this bird is hunted 
for its flesh ; and it is also begun to be 
domestic ated there for the same leason. 

Scretv pine. See Pin K, the screw. 

SCREW -THEE, or IJeiicteris, a 
genus of plaiils coinpieliending eight 
species, trees and shrubs, and indige- 
nous to India, Soulli America, or the 
West Indies j commonly uith jellow or 
purple flowers, uliich in one species, u 
native of Carthagena, are of a fetid 
odour ; the capsules aie one-cel led, 
many seeded, spirally twisted. They 
are cultivated in our gardens, but re- 
quire care and a green-house or stove, 
during winter. 

SCROBICULUS CORDIS, in 
anatomy^ the pit of the stomach. 
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SCROFULAy ScRoPHULA, Etil> 

or Struma^ sometimes vulgarly but very 
improperly called the King's Evil, 
« disease consistiug in hard indolent tu- 
mours of the conglobate glands, in va- 
rious parts of the bod) ; but particular- 
ly in the neck, behind the ears, and 
under the chin, which, after a time, 
suppurate, and degenerate into ulcers, 
from which, instead of pus, a white cur- 
dled matter is discharged. 

Scrofulous may be distinguished 
from scirrhous tumours, by their soft 
and moveable state; sometimes dis- 
appearing in one part and rising again 
in another. This disease is, however, 
not conhned to external parts, but occa- 
sionally attacks the lungs, mesentery, 
and other organs ; a swelling of the up- 
per lip ill children is, it is said, an indi- 
cation of the concealed evil ^ but it is aU 
soa symptom of worms. Children afflict- 
ed with this malady are generally of a 
florid complexion ; they have a soft 
skin and tumetied abdomen ; they also 
often possess superior mental abilities to 
other children of the same age. When 
it attacks the lungs, a pulmonary 
consumption is generally the result. 
It setdom proves fatal, whilst confined 
to external parts ; but it is, nevertheless, 
one of the opprobria medicorunif and 
in the cure of which we have yet 
much to learn. It is by no means 
a contagious disease, yet it appears, 
notwithstanding much which has been 
strongly urged to the contrary, of a 
hereditary nature, and is often entailed 
by patents on their children. It ap- 
pears, also, that where a predisposition 
for scrofula exists, a venereal taint will 
often excite the disease. 

When the ulcer discharges, a sharp 
acrimony spreads wide, and becomes 
deep, without showing any disposition 
to heal ; when deep-seated collections of 
matter form amongst the small bones of 
the hand, feet, or in the joints, or tu- 
bercles ill the lungs, with hectic fever, 
arise, the consequences are often fatal, 

111 the cure of scrofula, the safest and 
best course is to apply to the most able 
medical advice at once ; but as this 
will not often be complied with, in 
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consequence of the slow and insidioui 
nature of the disease, it may be neces- 
sary to observe, that the cure ought to 
consist of those means which are calcu- 
lated to improve the general health j a 
iiutricious diet, a pure dry air, gentle 
exercise, tepid or warm bathing, (see 
Bath,) and strengthening medicines, 
such as the compound pills of iron 5 see 
Ikon ; myirh, and the Peruvian bark, 
with soda. In iiritable states of the 
system, hemlock has been sometimes 
advantageous. Various mineral waters, 
particularly those of the chahbeate 
kind, will also be sometimes of service. 
Mercury is in general injurious, if given 
so as to afl’ecl the mouth j but the mild- 
er preparations of this metal, such as 
the blue pill, have occasionally done 
good. Moderate antimonials, decoc- 
tions of 8arsaparilla.mezereon,guaiacum, 
&c. burnt sponge and muriate of lime, 
have also sometimes produced benefit. 

The applications to sciofuious tu- 
mours must vary accordingtothe stateof 
the parts, whether indolent or irritable. 
When they show no disposition to en- 
large or become inflamed, it is, perhaps, 
best not to interfeie with them 3 al- 
though a late writer on this complaint. 
Dr. Henning, advises their being 
opened, their contents evacuated, and 
then, if possible, healed. This j»ro- 
ceedmg must, however, depend upon 
circumstaiK es, and ihe situation of the 
part. We do not hesitate to lay it down 
as an incontrovertible axiom, that no 
scrofulous tumour should be dispersed ^ 
either by friction or by any other method : 
such dispersion may produce a fatal 
hectic, by determining the disease to 
some internal part. The inflammation 
of the tumours may be checked by 
leeches ; and when ulcers exist, stimu- 
lant lotions, or dressings, must be used 
to dispose them to heal. Sometimes 
the fioultice mentioned under abscess 
will be of service j and if they are in a 
very irritable state, a cataplasm made 
of hemlock, may be applied. 

The state of the bowels in this, as in 
numerous other complaints, must be 
carefully attended to. 

Scrofulous ulcets are, we suspect. 
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iometiipes mistaken, even by the facul. 
ty, for cancers. See Cawcer, Pul- 
monary Consumption, and Scir- 

RHUS. 

As this disease more commonly af- 
fects children, in addition to a careful 
attention to cleanliness, exercise in the 
open air, wholesome food, and tepid 
or warm ablutions of the skin (but by no 
means cold bathing or cold sea bathing,) 
the following medicine is, perhaps, the 
only internal remedy which will be ne- 
cessary. Take of prepared chalk two 
drachms j of powdered rhubarb two 
scruples j of calomel one scruple ^ of 
antiinonlal powder two grains. Mix 
and divide into ten equal parts ; one 
to be given every night. For children 
of two or three j ears old, the dose may 
be regulated according to their age and 
strength ; for children under that age, 
half a paper will be sufficient ; for 
those above it, a paper and a half, or 
two papers, may be given, and increased 
or diminished according to the effects 
produced. 

SCROTUM, in anatomy, the bag 
which contains the testes, and which 
is frequently distended by the descent 
of the intestines in hernia. It is also 
subject to a disease called hydrocele^ or 
dropsy of the scrotum^ which is, some- 
times, a local complaint j but very 
often only asymptom of general disease ; 
‘when a local complaint, it maybe cured 
by a surgical operation. 

SCRUPLE, in apothecaries* weight, 
one - third of a drachm, or twenty 
grains. 

Scull. See Skull. 

Scull-cap. See Skull-cap. 

SCULPTURE, the art of cutting, 
or carving in wood stone, or other 
matter, and forming various figures, or 
representations therein ; as also of fash- 
ioning wax, earth, pia.nter, &c, to serve 
as models, or moulds, for the casting of 
metalline figures. 

Sculpture has, with the other fine 
arts, made considerable progress in 
England, during the last century. The 
annual exhibition of the productions of 
this noble art at the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House, tends to excite a pro- 
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per einulation j and tlie great collec- 
tion of statues at the British Museum, 
must also, as models, havea considerable 
effect in improving the student, so as to 
produce that excellence which genius 
ever desires to attain. 

SCURVY, or Scorbutus^ a disease 
distinguished by great debility, u pule 
and bloated complexion, spongy gums, 
livid spots on the skin, offensive breath, 
oedematons swellings of the legs, hae- 
moirhages, foul ulcers, fetid urine, and 
extremely offensive stools. It is a dis- 
ease of a putrid nature, much more 
prevalent in cold climutes than in warm 
ones. It chiefly affects sailors, and 
such as are shut up in besieged places, 
owing, as is supposed, to their being de- 
prived of fresh provisions, and a due 
quantity of acescent food ; cold and 
moisture, indolence, confinement, defi- 
ciency of pure air, want of exercise, 
neglect of cleanliness, much labour and 
fatigue, sadness, despondency, and 
other depressing passions, with the con- 
currence of a diet consisting principal- 
ly of salted or putrescent food, will be 
sure to produce the disease. 

Although it is apt to become pretty 
general amongst the crew of a ship^ 
when it has once made its appearance, 
and has been supposed to be contagi- 
ous, yet this is very doubtful. Tne 
difference between the land and scur- 
vy, into which it has been sometimes di- 
vided, appears to be chiefly in degree, the 
former being usually unattended with 
violent symptoms, but only with slight 
blotches, scaly eruptions on different 
parts of the body, and a sponginess of 
the gums. While, in the latter, every 
symptom is aggravated, the prostration 
of strength, and inat)ility and unwil- 
lingness to move about are great ; the 
teeth become loose, the pulse is small, 
frequent, and intermitting ; and in the 
last stage, general emaciation, diarrhoea, 
or dysentery, and other distressing 
symptoms, close the scene. 

In the cure, as well as the prevention, 
of the scurvy, much more is to be done 
by regimen than medicine, obviating, as 
far as possible, the several remote causes 
of the disease, and particularly by pro- 
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viding the patient with a moVe whole* 
tome diet, and a large proportion of 
fresh vegetables j and it has been found 
that those articles are especially useful 
which contain a native acid, as oranges, 
lemons, &c. When these cannot be 
procured, various substitutes have been 
proposed, of which the best appear to 
be the inspissated juices of the same 
fruits, or the crystallized citric acid. Vi- 
negar, sour croute (see C route], and 
farinaceous substances, made to under* 
go the acetous fermentation, have like- 
wise been used with much advantage j 
so also have brisk fermenting liquors, 
containing a large portion of carbonic 
acid, such as spruce beer, cider, and 
the like. Mustard, horse-radish, gar- 
lic, aud other stimulating vegetables, are 
also occasionally of service. The spongy 
state of the gums may be remedied by 
washing the mouth with either tlic sul- 
phuric, nitnc, or mmiatic acid, suffi- 
ciently diluted, or, perhaps, mixed with 
a decoction of Peruvian bark. The 
stiffness of the limbs may be removed 
by fameututions, cataplasms, and fric- 
tions ; and, sometimes, in hot climates, 
it is said, the earth bath has afforded 
s^ieedy relief to this symptom. 

In severe forms of the disease a phy- 
sician should by all means be consulted. 

SCURVY-GRASS, or Cochlearia, 
a genus of plants, consisting of nine 
species, scattered over different parts of 
Europe, four of which are common to 
the marshes, or muddy shores of our 
own country ; these are 

The Officinalis, or Common scurvy- 
grass, has the root-leaves heart-round- 
ish, petioled; stem -leaves oblong; 
somewhat sinuate, seiisile ; silicles glo- 
bular. ft is cultivated in gardens near 
the metropolis, and said to be a very 
useful antiscoibutic ; but, notwithstand- 
iDg, modern medicine takes no notice 
of it ; it was formerly in some esteem. 

The Anglicanat or English scurvy- 
grass, has the root-leaves ovate, entire, 
petioled ; stem-leaves lanceolate, tooth- 
ed ; sibcles sessile, reticulate, with veins. 

The Danica, has all the leaves peti- 
oled, deltoid, with thiee or five lobes, 
silicles elliptic, reticulate, with veins. 
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The Armoracia^ or Horee-radlsh, is 
the most valuable of the tribe. See 
Horse-radish. 

SCYTHE, an instrument of hus- 
bandry, employed for the purpose of 
cutting grass, and also for the mowing 
of some kinds of corn, 

SCYTHROPS, a genus of birds, 
one species of which, the scythrops 
psittacuSf has only been yet discovered. 
The bill is large, convex, sharp-edged, 
channelled at the sides, hooked at the 
point, colour pale brown, tipt with yel- 
lowish ‘ head, neck, and under-parts of 
the body, pale blueish-grey j back, 
wings, and tail, cinereous j the feathers 
mostly with dusky-blackish tips : size 
of a crow, but from the length of its 
tail, measures two feet two inches ; 
inhabits New South Wales. 

SEA, in a general sense, the great 
reservoir of water, into which the lakes 
and rivers empty themselves. See 
Ocean. 

The term sea is often applied in a 
more limited sense ; thus we say the 
Red sea, the Mediterruneuu seu, the 
Caspian sea, &c. 

SEA AIR is prescribed in a variety 
of complaints, and has been commonly 
considered more salubrious than that on 
land, although not known to possess in 
its composition a greater quantity of 
oxygen. It is, no doubt, occasionally 
advantageous in many cases of debility • 
and sometimes in scrofula j but we 
would not have our readers consider sea 
air itself as of so much importance iti any 
remedial process, as the change of scene, 
diet, &c. which a sea-voyage, or even a 
transient visit to the coast, necessarily 
produces. 

Sea Anemone, See Animal flower. 

Sea Ape. See Morse. 

Sea Bathing, See Bath. 

Sea Bear, See Seal. 

Sea Buckthorn, See Buckthorn, 
Sea. 

Sea Calf, See Seal. 

jSca Cott?. See Morse. 

Sea Crow, a bird. See Pelican. 

SEA CROW, or Sc'ucna, a genus of 
fishes, consisting of thirty species, one 
or two inhabitants of the Mediterranean, 
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the rest of the Arabian seas. They are 
distinguished by having thehead covered 
with scales j gill raeinbrane, with about 
six rays; the covers scaly ; dorsal fins 
two, frequently concealed in a longitu- 
dinal cavity. A great part of the fishes 
belonging to this tribe are black, and 
have obtained the name of sea-crows, 
ravens, and umbres, from the old natu- 
ralists. The following are the chief; 
the umbra. Sea-crow, or Umbre, of a 
black colour, resembling a perch ; it is 
caught in the Mediterranean, and sold 
in the markets of Rome, where it is 
called ombrino. The strideus, is silvery 
blue ; inhabits Arabia ; a span long, 
and when first taken out of the water, 
utters a small shriek. 

SEA-DAFFODIL, Lily Daffo. 
DIL, or Pancratium, a genus of plants, 
consisting of eleven species, natives of 
the West Indies, or South America, and 
a few of the South of Europe, seven or 
eight of these are cultivated ; most of 
them are stove plants. 

Sea Dotterel. See Lapwing. 

SEA- EAR, or Haliotis, a genus of 
univalve, testaceous worms, having the 
shell ear-shaped, with a, longitudinal 
row of orifices along the surface 3 it con- 
sists of nineteen species, scattered 
through the seas of the different quar- 
ters of the globe. The following are the 
chief : the mida^ or Midas-ear ; shell 
* roundish 3 both sides polished ; within 
rich pearl colour ; from seven to nine 
inches long ; found in the Indian ocean, 
and around the Cape. The asinum, or 
Ass’s ear, has the shell smoothish, ob- 
long ; hardly three inches long ; inha- 
bits India. The tuherculata, with shell 
subovate, is from four to five inches 
long, inhabits most seas, and found 
on our own coasts. The iris, is four 
and a half inches long; found in New 
Zealand ; extremely rare and valuable. 

Sea Fig. See Sea Purse. 

Sea Fox. See Shark, 

SEA-HARE, Laplisia, a genus of 
molluscous worms, having the body 
creeping, and covered with reflected 
membranes, with a membranaceous 
shield on the back, covering the lungs; 
feelers four, resembling ears ; two spe- 
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ciei, the depilans, of a pale lead colour^ 
apparently a mis-shapen mass, enve- 
loped in a loose skin which folds over 
and meets on the back ; from two to five 
inches long ; is extremely nauseous and 
fetid, and said to occasion the hair to 
fall off the hands of those who touch it, 
whence its specific name ; inhabits the 
European seas. The fasciata is black ; 
edges of the membranaceous covering, 
and the feelers, scarlet 5 when touched, 
emits a black and red sanies, but not 
fetid or depilatory like the last; inhabits 
the shores of Barbary. 

SEA IlEDGE-HOG, Sea Urchin, 
or Echinus, a genus of molluscous 
worms, comprehending one hundred 
and eighteen species. They are all in- 
habitants of the sea, many of them have 
been found in a fossil state ; many are 
esculent. The body is roundish, and 
generally furnished with moveable 
spines ; mouth placed beneath, and 
mostly five-valved 3 they are generally 
armed with five sharp teeth 3 the pores 
are furnished with a retractile tentacle 
or feeler to each, by which the animal 
affixes itself to any object, and stops its 
motion. The spines are connected with 
the outer skin by very strong ligaments, 
and are the instruments of motion. The 
species most esteemed as an esculent, 
and thence denominated esculentus, is 
sub-globular, with ten avenues of pores, 
the spaces between covered with small 
tubercles, supporting the spines ; body 
reddish or yellowish 3 spines short, of a 
violet colour ; inhabits the seas of Eu- 
rope and India. The vulgaris, or Com- 
mon echinus, found perpetually in a 
fossil state, in numberless variety of 
forms, is not now traced in a living state; 
in make it is orbiculaf, with ten avenues, 
two always near each other. 

Sea Holly. See Eryngo. 

Sea Horse. See Morse. 

SEA KALE, Sea Colewort, Sea 
Cabbage, or Crambe, a genus of plants, 
comprising eight species, scattered over 
the globe, of which one, the mnritima, 
is indigenous to the coasts of our own 
country, and is cultivated in our gar- 
dens generally as a culinary plant, 
but, at times, for its beauty. The seeds 
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should be sown in commoD earthy in 
eitbersprinif or autumn, where the plantg 
are to remain ; at the age of two years 
it produces shoots fit for use, and multi* 
plies exceedingly by the roots, which it 
will continue to do for several years. 
The shoots are usually blanched when 
very young ; the method of blanching 
them, is either to cover the bed a foot 
deep with warm litter only early in the 
spring, and to cut them off for use near 
the root as soon as the heads just appear 
above the litter; to cover each plant 
with an inverted garden«pot, excluding 
totally the light; or by covering the 
bed a foot or more in depth with coal 
ashes. This plant has for some years 
past been generally introduced as a 
fashionable, but we do not think it will 
ever obtain much notice as a useful, 
esculent. 

Skd Lavender. See Lavender, the 
Sea. 

Sea Lion. See Seae. 

SEA MONSTER, or Chimara, a 
genus of fishes, comprelieudiiig two 
species, distinguished by a pointed head, 
mouth beneath ; upper lip five-parted ; 
body lengthened j tail ending in a slen* 
der thread, and longer than the body. 
The monstrosa^ or Sea monster, has the 
snout with porous folds beneath ; body 
long, compressed on each side, smooth 
silvery, spotted with brown j feeds on 
crabs, he. ; inhabits the Atlantic and 
Northern seas. The collorinchuSf has 
the snout beneath, with a smooth in- 
flected lip ; iuhubits the Ethiopian^ 
ChiTen, and New Holland seas. 

Sea Moss. See Coral. 

Sea Oak. See Sea-wrack. 

Sea Onion, See Squill. 

SEA-OOZE, Of Warp, is a deposi- 
tion of earthy and saline matter from 
sea water, and abounds at the mouths 
of friths, estuaries, or arms of the sea, 
and on the shores of rivers which run 
into them, and which are visited by salt 
water. It is an excellent manure, of a^ 
most enriching nature, and adds to the 
staple of the soil. It is particularly use- 
ful in composts, and as a top-dressing in 
spring for crops both of gram and grass, 
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more especially for the Utter. The kte 
Duke of Bridgewater made considera- 
ble use of sea-ooze, brought up from the 
Mersey in barges, by hiacanalvta lands 
near Worsley. It also promotes an, im- 
provement of garden soils lu u surprising 
manner. And, it is said, that wheal or 
oats manured with sea-OQze, is not often 
affected with the rust, mildew, or any 
other disease. See Husbandry, Ma- 
nure, and Rust. 

SEA PEN, or Pennatula, a genus of 
zoophyte worms, not affixed to any 
other substance, but in oilier respects 
resembling a coralline. Eighteen spe« 
cies are scattered through the seas of tbo 
globe. Its figure is that of a quiU fea» 
ther of a bird’s wing ; it is usually alN^ut 
four inches long, and of a red colon 
along the back there is a groove fioiu 
the extremity of the feathered pnit an 
there is in a pen ; the feathered part 
consists of tins proceeding from the 
stem; these fins move the animal back- 
ward and forward on the water, and are 
furnished with suckers or mouths armed 
with filaments. The chief are the cor^ 
cinea, inhabiting theWliite sea; tlitphos* 
phorea^ emitting a strung phosphoric 
light in the dark, four inches long.; 
red ; inhabiting most seas, and found in 
our own ; and the encrinusj luhabitiug 
the Greenland seas, above six feet long, 
and when taken fresh from the sea ap- 
pears like a nosegay of yellow flowers ; 
the upper part of the umbel composed 
of from twenty to thirty cylindrical 
polypes, each with a claw at the top^ 
and seated on a long pedicle. 

Sea Pie. See Oystsr Catcher. . 
SEA PUUSE,or.<^/c^oRtttm6iff«a*a 
species of the genus ALCYONiUM,a tribe . 
of zoophyte worms, consisting of an ani- 
mal substance, growing in the form of a 
plant, the stem fixed, fleshy, gelatinous, 
spongy, or coriaceous, beset with polype 
bearing stellate shellsr The known spe- 
cies are tweuty««eight, of which the 
arbor^m^ inhabitiog tlie Indian and 
North seas, and growing six or seven 
feet in height; the digitatum^ or Dead- 
man's-band, inhabiting the coasts of 
Europe; the iurra> or Sea purse,, the 
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first-iMiined species; the ficus ^ or Sea- 
; and the gclatzmsus, or Pudding- 
weed, are the chief. 

ISea Purslane* See Purslane. 

Sea Salt. See Salt. 

Sea Serpent, See Eel. 

SEA SEHPENT, the Great, or 
Scol/opliis Atlanticus. We know not 
whether we are jugtitied in mentioning 
ting anitiml, or supposed animal. But 
about three years since it appears, from 
numerous attestations published, first 
in the United States of America, and 
afterwards in the Monthly Magazine 
for March, 1818, in London, with a 
plate of the animal, that an animal 
which has been named the Great Sea 
serpent, was seen by numerous persons 
in the sea near Gloucester, North Ame- 
rica ; It was in lenjrth about eighty or 
ninety feet ; the head in form like a 
rattle snake, but of the size of the head 
of a horse; the body about the size 
of the human body, and divided into 
numerous joints; colour daik brown: 
its motion in the water was extremely 
swift, presenting, in its motions, nume- 
rous protuberances. Some accounts say 
it moved afier the rate of a mile in two 
or three minutes. About four wieks 
afUT this Hiinnal was seen, a serpent of 
a remarkable appearance was bi ought 
Irom Gloucester to Boston, and exlii- 
hi led as the progeny of the Great sea 
serpent ■ it had been killed upon the 
seal hlioK', A description of this animal 
was j>ut»li‘.hed l>y tlie Boston Linnucan 
Society, fioiii winch deAcription, the ac- 
counts, a. (I the plate in the Monthly 
Magazi'u', .ne made Uj). 

8EA sickness, a coiivuloive af- 
fection of (he stomach, attended with 
great nausea and vomiting, occasioned 
by the wavy motion of the vessel in per- 
sons unaccustomed to the sea. 

In general, unless the sickness be of 
long continuance, that is, for more than 
three or four days, it is best not to inter- 
fere by medicine, as the unpleasant 
consequences, resulting from the novel 
motion, will of themselves subside. 

If, however, it should continue for a 
longer period, perhaps one or two 
draughts of sea-water, in sufficient quan- 
tity to relax gently the bowels and 
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evacuate their contents, w ill be the best 
remedy ; afterwards, small doses of cold 
brandy and water without sugar, with 
beef tea, if to be got, may be advan- 
tageous. 

Upon the whole, sea sickness may be 
considered beneheia), and should not, 
therefore, be, in general, checked. Ii. 
order to avoid some of its severe incon- 
veniences, moderation in food and drink 
previously to, and immediately after 
embarkation, should be caiefully at- 
tended to • as a full stomach must ne- 
cessarily increase the complaint. 

Seaside Laurel. See Laurel, 

SEA STAR, Star-fish, or Ast$» 
fiaSf a genus of moliuscous worms, 
having a depressed body covered with a 
coriaceous crust ; mouth cemtral, five- 
rajed. Eorty-live species have been 
enumerated. They are all marked with 
a rough, white, stony spot above; they 
easily renew parts which have been lost 
by violence, and fix themselves to the 
bottom by swimming on the back, and 
bending the rays. They may be sub- 
divided according to their forms, into 
lunate, stellate, and radiate. They for 
the most part appear like a star, whence 
their common as well as generic name. 
The species called caput medusa is a 
curious animal. The five rays of which 
it is composed divide into two smaller 
ones, and each of these into two others ; 
which mode of regular division is con- 
tinued to a vast extent, gradually de« 
creasing in size, till at length the rami- 
fications amount to many thousands, 
forming a beautiful net-work. Its colour 
is sometimes pale, or reddish white ; 
sometimes brown. Some species of this 
genus are found on the southern shores 
of this country; others are dispersed 
through the various seas of the globe. 

Sea Urchin. See Sea Hedoehog. 

SEA WATER is arranged amongst 
(he simple saline waters. Its chemical 
analysis gives a proportion of 1 of saline 
contents to about *3^ of water ; but on 
our shores it is not greater than I of salt 
to about 30 of w ttr. Sea- water on the 
British coast contains, in the wine pint, 
about 186,5 grains of muriate of soda; of 
muriate of magnesia 51 grains ; of sele- 
nite 6 grains ; llie total being ^43^ 
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grainy, or half an ounce and S\ grains 
of sftiiue contents. 

The disorders for uhich the internal 
tt«e of sea«water lias been, and may be 
resorted to, are those in which moderate 
relaxation of the bowels is useful. Citi- 
zens, whose sedentary and inactive em- 
ployments have rendeied them dys- 
peptic and coustipatod, may doubtless 
occa'iionally he benefited by an exclu- 
sion to the coast, and drinking of this 
water for some days, so as to [>romoie 
sucb moderate ielax<ilion of the intes- 
tinal tube. liUt, howc'ver, although in 
sneb rnMN it may oi easional!} l eofsei- 
vue, Wf‘ .id\ise no leh ince uj>oji !i in 
■serious disoriiers : for most conimoulv 
disa|>[)olntment will be the result. The 
dose may be f'oin four to eight flunl- 
bunees, or more. S? e 1 > \th, and Salt, 

F’ornn efi‘eetii,il method d^tdlmj 
sexi-wotvr on ship-hoard, see Distilla- 
TIOV. 

SFIA-VVIIACK, or Fxicus, a genus of 
iTiarlne plants, growing on rocks and 
other bodies which are eitlier constantly, 
or very often, covered by the sea. One 
hundred and forty -six species have been 
enumerated. Many of them are com- 
posed of brandies, consistitig of nume- 
rous oblong vesicles, or little bladders, 
sometimes filled with a thick gelatinous 
or mucous fluid. Their colour, for the 
most part, when growing, is dark olive 
or black 3 when dead and dry, the whole 
tribe appears of u black colour, and is 
known in this country under the name 
of kelp. See Kelp. Eighty species 
are common to the coasts of our own 
counlry ; the following are those only 
winch we can enumerate. 

The Palmatus, or Palmated fucus, 
fiequeiitonthe cou&ls of Scotland ; often 
eaten both raw and boiled ; it contains 
much alkali, a considerable portion of 
sugar, and a large quantity of mucus. 
The nataiis, or Floating fucus, Tlie 
se^ratus, or Serrated sea- wrack, or 
fiK’us. The vesiculosus, Common, or 
Bladder sea- wrack. It is used a.s a 
manure on the sr.i coasts of Scotland ; 
au 4 hi llie Scottush island'* it serves also 
atj h»od for cattle ; it is mucoiia and sac- 
i!»arme; in Swedcr. it is used for fuel 
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and thatch. It affords a great quantity 
of alkali when burnt. Tbepro/i/er, or 
Proliferous sea-wrack. The saccharinus^ 
Sweet fucus, Sugar sea-wrack, or Sea- 
belt ; ill Iceland used as an esculent. 
The cilinhis, or Ciliate fucus ; eaten by 
the Irish and Scots. The pinnatlfidus^ 
or Pepper-dilse, eaten also in Scotland. 
The ejicufentas, or Eatable sea-wrack. 
Tangle, or Bladder locks, is more com- 
moldy eaten both by man and beast than 
any other of the species. The plicatus^ 
M.tted, implicated, or Indian grass 
fucus, in colour, w hen exposed to the 
air, like t lie Indian grass used by an- 
glers. Tile spiralis, or Spiral fucus. 
The membranaceiis, or Pellucid fucus. 
The arlknlatiis, or Jointed fucus. Tlie 
con/e 1 coides, or VVbirty fucus. One of 
the broad-leaved dichotomous species 
is called sea-oak. See H(JSBANDHf|r, 
and Mane re, I 

Sea Wolf. See Sral^ and WoLFf 

SEAL, or P/wcu, a genus of am- 
pbdn nis, mainmaljiin (juudrupecls, coii- 
sistmg of nineteen species. They aie 
a dirty, curious, quarrelsome trdje, 
casdy lamed, and polygamous; flesh 
oiicculcnt, tender 5 fat and skin use- 
ful 5 they inhabit and swan under wa- 
ter, and crawl on land with difficulty, 
•because of their retiacled fore-feet and 
united land feet ; feed oa fishes and 
marine productions and aie said to 
swallow' stones to prevent hunger by 
distending the stomach. The follow- 
ing are the chief : 

The Vitulina^ or Sea calf ; head with- 
out neck, smooth, flat j body brown, 
dusky, brindled or spotted with white 
or yellow • eyes large, black 3 large 
whiskers ; tongue forked at the end ; 
six cutting teeth in the upper jaw, 
four in the lower; tail short; usual 
length of the body from five to six feet ; 
inhabits most quarters of the globe, hut 
in greatest numbeis towards the north 
and south ; found also in the Caspian 
sea, in the lakes Aral, Baikal, and 
Oron ; those in fresh-water lakes, smal- 
ler than those whicli frequent salt-wa- 
ter. They 1). mg forth two young at a 
time, and suckle them in caverns till 
tliey are six or seven weeks old, when 
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they take them to aea* They cannot 
continue long under water ; in sum- 
mer tliey sleep on rocks, and on sand- 
banks 5 if surprised, they hasten to the 
seaj if at a distance from it, they 
scramble along, and fling up the sand 
und small stones with their hind feet, 
making a piteous moaniiig : if over- 
taken, they ofter a \igorous defence 
with their feet and teeth. A slight 
blow on the nose ktlU tliein, otherwise 
they will bear u multitude of wounds j 
they swim with great strtngth and 
swiftness, and frolic greatl}^ in their 
element j but they never go a great 
distance from land j they feed on all 
sorts of lishes, and are themselves oc- 
casiemally eaten by voyagers j but they 
are generally killed for their oil and 
skins : a ^oung seal will yield eight 
gallons of oil ; the skins are brought 
home packed m caskw, with lajers of 
rough salt stiewed between each skin. 
Seals aie the wealth of the Greenlander, 
supplying him with ever\ nece^sary of 
life. They me found occasionally on 
oui own coa»U. They have been lender- 
ed so lame as to follow’ a boat in the 
walei, like a dog. This species is the 
phoca of the Homan writers. 

1 'he mutica, or Long-necked seal, 
has a slender hotly, fore Icet leseinbiing 
tins, and haviiig no claws. The aus- 
rtiLiSiOx Falkland Isle» seal, is about 
four feet long j ears short and pointed j 
hair ash colour, tipped with dirty white, 
found also in New Zealand. The tes- 
iudOf or Tortoise seal, has a head re- 
sembling a tortoise : found on the 
shores of Europe; but little known. 
The fasciaia. or Ribbon seal, has 
short, tine bristly hair, almost black, 
marked along the sides, und other parts 
with a stripe of a pale yellow colour, 
rtsembliiiga lihbon ; inhabits the Ku- 
sne islands. The lanv^fTy or Leporine 
seal, is covered with soft haii-like fur, 
of a dirty white colour 5 about six feet and 
ahalflong: greatest circumfen .»cc lr» c 
fcelten inches ; inhabits llu; Wliite sea 
during summer ; found also ofl' Ice- 
land and Spitzbergen. The harbata^ 
or Great seal, ^^rows to the length of 
twelve feet; body blackish; inhabits 
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the north of Scotland, and the south of 
Greenland. The htspida^ or Rough 
seal, has the body covered with pale 
brown bristly hairs, intermixed like that 
of a hog ; inhabits Greenland ; the na- 
tives of which country make garments 
of the skin, turning the hairy side in- 
wards. The monachusy or Hooded seal, 
has the hair whitish grey, with a thick 
coat of black wool under it, hence it 
appeals of u tine grey j it has a strong 
folded skin on its foiehead, which it 
can fling over its eyes and nose; in- 
habits only the south of Greenland 
and Newfoundland, The Groenlandicay 
or Harp seal, has a pointed head, and 
thick body ; colour whitish grey, having 
on the sides two black crescents, the 
horns upwards, towards each other; 
it attains these marks only in its fifth 
year; till which period it changes its 
colour annually, and is called each year 
by different names j it is the most va- 
luable of the seal tribe, both for its skin 
and oil ; length nine feet ; inhabits 
Greenland, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
the White sea, Frozen ocean, and 
passes through the Asiatic strait, as far 
as Kamschalka. The pusilluy or Little 
seal, is about two feet four inches 
long, is dusky 011 the head and back, 
biownish beneath. 

I'he Ursina, Sea-bear, or ursine seal, 
has the head with external ears ; male 
greatly superior to the female in size ; 
the length of some males is eight feet ; 
ill circumference five ; weighs 800 
pounds; hair long and rough, with a 
soft down of bay colour beneath ; their 
general colour is black, but the hair of 
the old ones is tipt with grey. The 
females are cinereous. The nose pro- 
jects like that of ^ pug dog, but the 
head ri&es suddenly ; the teeth are 
ihirty-six, which lock into each other, 
when the mouth is closed ; eyes large 
and prominent ; they may be covered 
at pleasure with a fleshy membrane. 
The length of the fore legs twenty-four 
inches, and not immersed in the body 
as other seals ; hind legs twenty-two 
inche> long, fixed to the body, but ca- 
pable of being bi ought foiward. Thcir 
feel are divided each into fi«’ toes. 
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fonnecled with a web a foot broad | 
tail only two inches long. They live 
ill I'lmilies, each raale has from eight 
to fifty fianales, whom he guards with 
tliH jealousy of an eastern monarch j 
though they he by thousands on 
the s^liores, tMch family keeps itself se- 
parate from ilie rest. The whole tribe 
are exttemely tierce. The males are 
very fond of their young, but very ty- 
rannical towards the females j they 
both slud tears pb ntifully when aggriev- 
ed, They swim very swiftly, and can 
coutimie a long while, uniler water. 

1'hc/e are tlnee marine animals 
which appear to keep a particular situ- 
ation : these are what are called the sea- 
liou,the sea-be;ir, and the manate (see 
IVIoRS!',), and seem divided between t1ie 
N. E. of Asia, and the N. W. of Ame- 
rica ; they are coiihiied to the narrow 
seas between lat. 50 and 565 they are 
also common to New Zealand, Staten Is- 
laiid, and the Falkland Islands. 

The ursine seals, during the three 
stimmer months, lead a most indolent 
lile, confining themselves for whole 
weeks to one spot, and sleeping a great 
part of the time, eat nothing, and, e\- 
eept the emplo\ mciit of the females in 
suckling then* young, aie totally inac- 
tive. 'riiey are picvioualy to tlna pt- 
riod, howevei , extiemely i.tt. Tlie skins 
of the young ones cot out of tlieir 
dams, are very useful b r t lothmg ; 
the fat and flesh of the old males are 
very nauseous j but that of the remale> 
resembles lamb ; the young ones roasted 
are as good as sucking pigs. 

The Leomna, Bottle-nosed seal, sea- 
lion, or sea-wolf, lias tlie head crested on 
the fore pa it j snout of the mule pro- 
jcctin<^ liui or aix iiches below the low* 
er jaw } the upper part, 8 loose wrin- 
kled sktri, which the animal, when an- 
gry, has the power of blowing up so as 
to give the nose an arch d apfiearance ; 
feet short, dnsk; ; eyes large; great 
ohiskeib ; f.liuit dun liau' on the body ; 
that on the neck a little longer; skin 
vt i v tlcck ; olil males twenty feet in 
Icn^iii, and liftem in nrcumference.Fe- 
nnde tnc.eied with short rusty- coloured 
hair ; lengih twelve feet, circumference 
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two and a ha f ; flesh eatable 5 they as- 
semble in families like the last species : 
during the breeding season they abstain 
from food, and before that is elapsed, 
they become very lean. They feed at 
otlier times on fishes and smaller seals. 
They inhabit the Seas of New Zealand, 
Juan Fernandez, and the Falkland 
Islands; one of these animals has been 
known to yield a butt of oil, and its 
blood to fill two hogsheads. 

'Fhe skins of several of these species are 
tanned for leather, which is extensively 
used for shoes, &c. The wool or fur of 
the skins is used for making hats, and 
the oil for various purposes in the arts. 

Sea/, So/omon\s. See Solomon Seal. 

SEALING-WAX, a composition 
consisting of various ingredients, used 
chiefly for sealing letters. The follow- 
ing are some of the most appioved forms 
for the composition of this aiticle. 

Red seaUni;-wax» Take of cam phi re 
eight ounces j of sliell lac eight 
pounds ; of Venice turpentine four 
pounds ; of vermilion two pounds and 
a half; of reciitied spirit of wine two 
pints. Dissolve the campbire tirst in 
the rec ilieci -piiit of wine, in a suit- 
alilc vctfM-l ovira slow fire, taking care 
that no flame touches the evaporating 
spirit: tl en add the shell 1 ac ; and 
when that has become a uniform and 
MiK oth inasN, by a moderate apjilica- 
lioii ol’heat, add theA^enite turpentine, 
and la>tl\ the vermilion ; which should 
be pas,<.ed through a h:iir sieve held over 
the melted mass, in order that it may 
not gel into elots. AVbcn the whole is 
well incorporated, it will be ready to 
form into slicks of whatever size may be 
desired : to do this, the soft wax is 
weighed out and rolled with a piece of 
muhogany» on a smooth mahogany ta- 
ble, to the proper length, and then 
flattened by mere pressure. To make 
it shine, a charcoal fire must be provi- 
ded in a chaffing dish, and the stick is 
to be held fora short time over the fire, 
then passed over a bit of mutton suet, or 
candle-tallow, and rubbed with a piece 
of soft leather. The stick is marked 
by heating it and then pressing on the 
stamp. A variety of inferior kinds 
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Roaling wax may be made by vising less 
slvell lac, camphire, and vermilion, and 
bUfiplying their places by yellow rtbiii, 
and red lead* The addition of the cam- 
phive is to make the wax burn well. 

Black sealing-wax. Take of cam- 
jihire two ounces ; of shell lac five 
pounds ; of black resin three pounds ; 
of oil of turpentine one pint, of rectifi- 
ed spirit of wine one pint ; of lamp- 
black eight ounces. Dis'^olve the catn- 
phire in the rectified spirit of wine, 
then add the slu ll lac, to which pour 
the resin previously melted and mixed 
with the od of turpentine, taking cure 
in both instances tliat no flame touches 
the melting muteiials, and using also a 
moderate heat. Lastly, mix in tlie I. imp- 
black in the same niannei as dnect- 
ed for vermilion in the making of red 
sealing-wax ; and, after all is uniformly 
incorporated, form st.cks in the same 
manner as direded for red sealing-wax. 
An inferior black sealing-wax may be 
made by adding moie resin and turpen- 
tine, and less shell lac and campinre. 

An vncoloured soft scaiing-teax may 
be piepared by melting one pound of 
bee>-wax, three ounces of horse-tur- 
pentine^ and one ounce of olive-oil to- 
get her ; this n.ay be made of almost 
any colour, by adding the proper co- 
louring ingredients. Its chief use is 
for receiving the impressions of seals of 
office to charters, patents, &.c. 

SECHiUM, a genus of plants, 
consisting of one specie.*! only, tiie .vc- 
chirun edule^ or Chocovine, a Wi*st In- 
dian plant, climbing like tiie cucumber 
tribe. The fruit is boded and served 
up at table like spinach ; the root of 
the old vine is used ns a \am, and, on 
being boiled, has a fauiidceous, and not 
unpleasant taste. 

SECRETION, a function by wbit h 
different organs se[)aiate fiom the blood, 
substances destined for [Jinticular usesj 
as the bile in the livei, salna in the 
iiiouih, 8^c. See Nutuition, Pj,u- 
SPIR/iTION, &C. 

Sedan chair. See v. 11/..11. 

SEDATIVES, di.).Ne medirln- s 
which diminish the animal tncig} witii- 
out destroying life, 
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SEDGE, Sedge-grass, or Carex, 
a genus of plants, conipreheedmg nine- 
ty-nine specie.s, natives of Europe and 
America : tlie greater number, of the 
sands, marshy pastures, &c. of our 
own country. They may be arranged 
in sections thus : with spike, solitary, 
simple— with sjiike compound, andro- 
gynous — \'ith male and female flow- 
ers on distinct spikes — with male and 
female spikes distinct j females pe luu* 
eled — with male and female spila s dis- 
tinct j males several. 'Elie lomtnon 
s(‘dgc icry gfiieiiilly known, and 
the other species are not essentially 
ddu ient. 'i he ammrir/, found on llie 
sands of this country, is the saisapa^ 
rilla germanica of the dlspcn^rit^)ne^. 

SEDldl'Z, Skidmtz, or Slyds- 
CHUTZ Watkr, is obtained from two 
spniigs near a vdliii'e of tlvat name in 
Bohcinni ; it is strongly unpiegnaled 
with sulphate of magnesia, and contains 
be.sidesa i^mall quantity of caibonate 
anil inurMtic magnesia. It is pui- 
gative, and reconimended in dyspep- 
sia, hypochondriasis, amenorrluea, piles, 
scorbutic eruptions, &c. The dose is 
from half a pint to a pint. It is fre- 
quently made aitificially in tins coun- 
try. See Mineral VVatehs, and 
Quack Medicines. 

SEDUM, Orpine, Stone-crop, 
Live-long, or Live-kve:r, a geuufi of 
plants comprehending twenty-nine spe- 
c^e^, chiefly natnes of the Levant, 
Spain, and J^ortngal ; nine common to 
the hedges, wet rocks, dry sands, or 
walls of our ow n country. The follow- 
ing aie those generally cultivated : the 
telepfiiam, or Orpine, the anarompse- 
ros, or Evergreen, ^he ahoon, or Vei- 
low, the poptilt/olium, or Poplar-'cavcd, 
the .sr<.'//alwm, or Starry , the ccpoca^ or 
Puishme-leaved, the dosyphjlhm^ or 
Thick-leai ed, tlie or Heeum- 

beiit, the rupe^ire, or Rock, the Ilis- 
jmni'um, or S,j*cnsh, the allium^ or 
Whm*, the..r;r. Wall-pepper, or bi- 
ting, the sc. angnl€i or Insipid, the 
Anglknm^ En;'i‘^h, or mild winte, and 
tlic onnuum^ or Ai'TiUal stone-crop. 

Tlu*\ me all hardy, herbaceous, sue- 
<n:cnt pctcnmal:! m lilt: loot, though 
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irio»t of them annual in thestnlk» which, 
rising in the spnntr, powers in June, 
July,uud August; the flowers cuusist. 
ing universally of tive spreutling petals, 
generally crowning the stalks tiume* 
rously in corymbs* cymes, and spikes. 
They are propagated either by seeds, 
by parting the roots, by slips, or cut- 
tings, As flowering plants, they are 
mostly employed to embellish rock- 
work and ruins; the roots being sur- 
rounded, at first, with a little mud, after 
which they will readily shoot into tlie 
adjoining crevn es. 

Two or three of the species are em- 
ployed in Holland, ns sulods. The 
wall-pepper is extremely acrid, and was 
formerly in the materia medica, but 
modern medicine takes no notice of it. 
If taken in large doses, it is both emetic 
and cathartic ; applied to the skin, it 
produces both vesications and erosions. 
It is said, notwithstanding these pro« 
perties, that a decoction of this plant 
is not only safe, but efficacious, in 
scorbutic complaints ; it has also 
been recommended in scrofula and 
cancer, 

SEED, in botany, the rudiment, or 
embryo of the new plant ; it is analo- 
gous to the egg in animals. A seed 
consists essentially, of the cotyledon^ 
the plume, and the radicle. The coty- 
ledon contains the matter necessary for 
the early nutrition of the young plant. 
Sometimes it is single, sometimes dou- 
ble, and, sometimes divisible into se- 
veral lobes. The plume afterwards 
produces tiiesteni and leaves, and is en- 
veloped by the cot\ ledons, riie radi- 
cle generally projects a little, and when 
tile seed vegetate^, il becomes the root. 
These parts are usually enveloped m a 
common membrane, and are well seen 
in the garden bean. 

In the choke of seeds, the most healthy 
stalks or stems, of the plants w hich 
bear them, should always be selected. 
The lime for gathering them is when 
they are perfectly ripe, which is to be 
ascertained generally, by the drynesa of 
the stem, and, sometimes, by the dry- 
aess of the seeds themselves. 

The most simple mode of preserving 
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consists in secluding them from 
light, heut, and air, in the bowels of the 
earth, wlierethey will retain their ve- 
getative power for several years, not 
to say ages. Where perishable seeds 
are to be carried, or brought from dis- 
tant places, it has been found useful 
to cover them with a thin coating, con- 
sisting of a mixture of pitch, lesiii, and 
bets-wax. ISugar is also a convenient 
vehicle for conveying seeds from a dis- 
tance. Powdered charcoal has also 
been recoin mended for the preservation 
of seeds. 

Seed lac. See Lac. 

SELAGO, a genus of plants con- 
sisting of twenty species, all natives of 
the Cape. The following are culti- 
vated ; the corymbosa, or Fine-leaved 
selago, rising with a slender stetn, re- 
quiring support, seven or eight feet 
high, with small white flowers, appear- 
ing in July and August. The spuria, 
or Linear-leaved selago, is a biennial, 
flowering in June. The ovata, or Ovate- 
headed selago, having wliite floweis, 
with a yellow spot on the two upper 
segments, sometimes on all of them, 
and an orange spot on the mouth of the 
tube; very fragrant 5 flowers in June 
and July. These may be increased by 
cuttings or lasers, and are treated af- 
terwards, as the hardier kind of green- 
house plants. 

SELENITE, sulphate of lime, in a 
crystallized state. See GypsUM. 

SELENIUM, a body arranged ra- 
ther troiii analogy, thaw experiment 
among the metals. It is of a grey 
colour, and of a blight inetullic lustre. 
It fuses at a few degiees above the boil- 
ing point i»f water, and when slowly 
cooh d, assumes a granular fracture. It 
boils and evaporates in close vessels at a 
temperature a little below redness. 
Heated before the blow-pipe, it volati- 
lizes with a very powerful and peculiar 
smell, somewhat like that of hoi se- ra- 
dish. It unites with the metals, and 
with the fixed alkalies ; with nitric acid 
it forms a volatile and crystallizable 
compound, called selenic-ucid, which 
unites with some of the metallic oxides, 
producing a distinct class of seleniates* 
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SELF-HEAL, or Prunella^ a ge- 
nus comprising three species, Euro- 
, ean plants 5 one, the vulgdrisy tbuiitl 
ivild in onr own pastures, which is eaten 
by cattle, and may be boiled and eaten 
as spinach. 

Self-Murder, See Suicide. 

SELF - LOVE, or Selfishness, 
that disposition or state of the mind, 
which disposes us to consider and pre- 
fer always our own individual comforts 
and happiness before those of any other 
being. 

M^hat we have said relative to ambi- 
tion and genius we may repeat here, if 
possible, w ith more intensity. Self-love 
appears to be insej)arab!e from our na- 
tuie, and, therefore, when kept within 
proper bounds, is meritorious ; but 
that self-love which prompts us to ob- 
tain comfoitsand happiness by infringing 
on the rights, comforts, or luipfiiness, of 
others, regardless of the tnoful fitness of 
things, is vicious, and should be sup- 
pressed. The whole roulitie of moral 
conduct, it cannot be too often repeated, 
consists of im[)erious duties, relative to 
the peiforniance of which, we have no 
capricious ciioice — thei/ ov^^ht to beper^ 
formed. One of the liisl of onr duties 
is to take c'ue that self-love does 
not tempt us Ir ofitani what we desire, 
by trenching on the tight-, comforts, or 
happiness, of (itleis, icgardicss of the 
moral fitnoi-s of things ; or in other 
words, regal dlfss of \ntuc ami of jus- 
tice, W eit* a proper atlention paid to 
tins duty, self-love and selfishness 
would soon cca-'C to prod me that over- 
whelming misclnef of w hich, at piesent, 
lliey are often ilm fruitCnl parents, 

SRLTZEJLW ATFIU, a mineral 
water obtained fiom the sfirings which 
rise in the vicinity of l^ieder^sellers, in 
Germany. It is slightly alkaline, and 
highly impregnated with carbonic acid. 
It is used in a variety of complaints : 
in slow hectic fever, exanthematous 
eruptions of the skin, foulness of the 
stomach, bilious vomiting, acidity, and 
heart-burn, &c. In calculous com- 
plaints, and diseases of the urinary or- 
gans, &c. The usual dose is from half 
a pint to a pint. It is frequently made 
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aTtificially in this country. See MikE- 
ral AVaters. y 

An artificial Seltzer^water is made 
thus : Take of common salt one 
drachm ; of carbonate of magnesia one 
scruple ; of subcarbonate of soda £lf- 
tecii grains ; of chalk seven grains ; 
water three pints. Impregnate it witji 
the carbonic acid gas, obtained from 
six drachms of nuiible powder, mixed 
with six drachms of sulphuric-acid. 

SEMOLINA, a nutricious prepara- 
tion consisting of granulated wlieat. Se- 
molina IS supposed to be a wholesome 
food, but is little heard of in this coun- 
try. 

Senegal-gum. See Gum Arabic. 

Seneka or senega. See Rattle- 
Snake-root. 

Sengreen, See HousE-LEEK. 

SENNA, or Folia ca.ssicD sennee^ the 
leaves of a species of Cassia, an aiinp- 
al plant, a native of Upper Egypt, 
The best grows in the valley of liasa- 
bras, in Nubia, flowering in July and 
August. It rises with an erect blanch- 
ing stem, about two feet in height ; the 
leaves are [>ini*ale; leaflets sessile, ob- 
lupie, oval, pointed, and scaicely an 
inch in length, and, when dried, of a 
yellowish green colour j tlie flowers are 
ytllow. The fruit is an ovale, uniform, 
membranous, leaf}, compressed pod. 

The best senna is saiti to grow wild, 
and \ ieldb two cro[)s of leaves., the 
first is collected about tlie middle of 
SeptembtM’ j the second the following 
March. Tie plants aie cut when the 
flowers begin to fall, and exposed on 
the rocks to diy in the sun. The 
leaves aie then picked, packed up in 
bales, and sent to lloiilae, wheie they 
aic mixed witii two other species of 
cassia ^ but the leaf, with which senna 
is chiefly adulterated, is that of the 
cynanchum oleifolium, known in 
Egypt by the iianie of argel or arguel. 
The two tii'it are good but the last is a 
base adulteration. This adulteration 
may be ditcoiered thus ; the leaf of ar- 
gel is an inch or 14 lines in length ; 
that of senna never exceeds nine hues 5 
theleaf of argel haa a straight side, the 
lateral nerves not being seen on the uii- 
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<;<‘r dijik^.wliilet thosf d* senna are con- 
0|(^,c^OU8 j the leaf of ai-gel is regular 
at ii;s Jbase^ the two aides terminating at 
the SHitie point on the petiole ; the sen- 
na leaflet is obIiqiie> on one of the sides 
larger, and {)roduced lower on the 
plitiime than the other. There is reason 
also, for believing that senna is further 
adulterated with the leaves of bladder 
senna and of box, but these are easily 
distinguished ; the senna is repacked in 
bales at Alexandria whence it is export- 
ed io Europe. 

l^he odour of senna leaves is faint, 
raftBer disagreeable and sickly j the taste 
sHghtly bitter, aromatic, sweetish and 
nauseous. Boiling water extracts 
about one-third of the weight of the 
leaver employed. The active principle 
appears to be a very oxydizable extrac- 
tive resin, and a peculiar volatile itmt- 
ter ^ it Contaius also uuicus and some 
sujljn^ ingredieutf. Its use as a medi- 
cine consists in its purgative qualities 3 
and, where the bowels require to be cer- 
tainly, yet moderately evacuated, it is 
wt4J adapted for this purpose, generally 
operating in less than four hours after 
it is taken. It sometimes occasions 
griping ; and it then requires the ad- 
dition of some aromatic, such as ca- 
raway seeds, cardamoms, or ginger 3 its 
opi^rat ions should be assisted by drink- 
ing plentifully of weak broth, or gruel. 
It may be also given in substance ; but 
themore usual form is infusion, us the 
activity of the medicine is said to be 
impaired by boiling ) although from our 
own expeneuce, we can say, that we 
have found a decoction of senna very 
efficacious in relaxing the constipated 
bowels of children. The dose of the 
powdered leaves of senna is from one 
scruple to adrachinl The following are 
the, principal preparations of this drug. 

Cptif^ction of Senna. See Confec- 
tion. 

Infusion of Senntu Take of senna 
leaves one ounce and a half 3 of ginger- 
root; sliced, one drachm^ boiling water 
a pint. Abcerate for an boar, in a slight- 
ly-covered vessel and strain. It should 
he kepf in a closely-stopped bottle. It 
is giv^ alone, or more commonly com- 
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billed With neutral salts, or manna. 
The dose may be from three to four 
fluidounces ; but with the addition of 
one drachm of tartrate of potttsh, or 
three drachms of sulphate of magnesia, 
two fluid rachitis are sufficient. 

Thwture of Se/ma. Take of senna 
leaves three ounces 3 of caraway-seeds 
bruised, three drachms 3 of cardamom- 
seeds bruised, a drachm ; raisins stoned, 
four ounces; of proof spirit two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days in a gentle 
heat, then press and Alter. This tinc- 
ture is stomachic and purgative ; it is 
useful in flatulent colic, atonic gout, 
and as an opening medicine, to those 
whose bowels have been injured by in- 
temperanee. The dose is from two 
fluidrachim to one fluidounce, in any 
convenient vehicle. 

Dajffs Elixir^ is also a useful pre- 
paration of senna, &c. See Daffy’s 
Elixir. 

Senna^ Bladder. See B LADD erSenna. 
Senna Scorpion, See Bi.adder Sen- 
na. 

SENSATION, the perception of 
external objects by means of the senses. 
Sensation or feeling is the consciousness 
of a change taKing place in any pait 
from the contact of a loreign body with 
the extremities of our nerves ; the seat 
«of sensation is in the pulp of the nerves. 
Sensation may also be produced by vu- 
riousmotions orchanges within oursei ve.s, 
witl^outthe presence of if foreign body. 

The impression produced on any or- 
gan by the action of an external body» 
constitutes sensation. This sensation, 
transmitted by the'ticrves to the brain. 

Is perceived, that is, fe^^by this organ • 
the sensation then becomes ^perception ; 
and this first modification implies the 
existence of a central organ, to which 
impressions produced on the senses are 
conveyed. In proportion as a sensa- 
tion, or an idea, which is only a sensa- 
tion transformed or perceived by the 
brain, has produced in the fibres of 
this organ a stronger or weaker impres- 
sion, the remembrance of it becomes 
more or less lively and permanent. In 
other words, upon given occasions, and 
tiuder suitable circumstauces, a repeti- 
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tion of the effect produced by sensa- 
tion takes plaice 4 n the brain, and ofren 
without the presence of the object which 
originally produced it, A series of these 
repetitions constitutes what we call #we- 
mory. In this manner originate, for the 
most part, all the rest of the complex 
proces‘»e 8 of the mind. See Mind, 

SENSE, or Senses, the faculty or 
power by which external objects are per- 
ceived : the sight, tou<h, or feeling, 
hearing, smell, and taste, are called the 
sensee, 

SENSE, Common, a term su^rposed 
to be understood by eve**)" one, but, 
perhaps, one of the most indefinite 
ternas in language. The same observa- 
tions may be applied to this expression, 
as to rtaaon and conscience. See those 
articles. It is a sense whltdi persons 
who have mixed much with mankind, 
often plume them selves upon possessing; 
in which acceptation it means, most 
usually, a knowledge of succeeding in 
the world by humouring the prejudices 
or avoiding collision with the opinions of 
the multitude ; it is also sometimes dig- 
nified witli the name of prudence. He, 
however, who determines to pursue the 
straight forward path of duty, will very 
often find himself opposed to such com- 
mon sense. In . 4 iich situations, our pa- 
tience, forbearance, temper, and good 
sense^ ouglit to be actively engaged. 

• SENSIBILITY, thecapabilit^ 
which a nerve possesses of conveying^Jie 
sensation produced by the cmjjwrt of 
another body with it. It aka^m^plies a 
^i^ental state of feeling^^tn which the 
^nd is liable to be^^rfeted upon with 
gr™er or less 

PLANT, or Mimosa^ 
a geni]sofplants,compiehendicjg eighty- 
five species, scattered over the warmer 
climates of the globe. They may l>e 
subdivided into leaves simple, — leaves 
simply pinnate, — leaves bigeminute or 
tergeminate, — ^leaves conjugate and also 
pinnate, — leaves doubly pinnate; this 
last subdivision includes more than half 
the genus, which is composed of trees, 
shrubs, and under-shrubs : the follow- 
ing are most worthy of note ; 

The or Common Miisiiive 
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plant, is prickly \ partial leaflets tarn 
pair 3 the innehnost vet^' small 3 flowers 
purple, succeeded by flat-joint^ pods ; 
the leaves and foot stalks recede from 
the touch ; a native of Brazil. 

The Pudica, Bashful sensitive plant, 
or Humble plant, is prickly; leaves 
somewhat digitate ; stem bristly ; pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the apf) roach Or the 
hand, both in stalk and leaves ; a native 
of Brazil. 

The Ffaa, or Lively mimosa, is un- 
armed ; partial leaflets four pair, round- 
ish ; stem herbaceous, unarmed j retains 
the letters or name of a person for seve- 
ral minutes after such letters have been 
run over the leaves with a stick 3 a native 
of Jamaica. 

The Scandensy Cacoons, or Mafotoo 
wyth, is unarmed ; leaves ending in a 
tendril ; leaflets two pair ; its pod is 
eight or nine feet long, the largest and 
longest in botany, containing from ten 
to fifteen seeds. 

The TngUy or Inga tree. 

The Catechuy with stipular spines, 
has the leaves many pair. A native of 
India. From this plant is obtained the 
catechu, or Japan earth of the shops. 
See Catechu. 

The Nilotica has stipular spreading 
spines ; outer partial leaves separated by 
a gland ; spikes globular, peduncled ; a 
native tree of Arabia, about fifteen fvet 
high, with a lupin-like pod, containing 
flatfish brown seeds. From the branches 
and stems exudes the gum arabic of 
the shops. See Gum Arabic. 

The Senegal has the spines in threes, 
the middle ones reflected ; flowers in 
spikes ; a native of Arabia and Africa. 
The gum Senegal exudes from it, See 
Gum Arabic. 

The three Iasi species are strictly 
ai'acias ; the miotic mirnC'a is the true 
acacia, or Egyptian thorn. See Acacia. 
But this genus, in the Liiinean system, 
romprehemls the acachy the inga, and 
mimom tribes of other authors. 

Acacias are propagated by sowing 
their seeds in a bot-be<l in the spring 3 
as soon as they appear above the ground, 
they most be transplanted into pots 
plunged into another liot-b<d. The 
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fiffttandseycorid winter they should be 
sheltered in a common hot-bed frame $ 
after which they may be transplanted in 
the open ground in a sheltered spot. 
They love a loose and somewhat moist 
soil. The tenderest acacias will require 
a hotrbed, or at least a hot-house in the 
wiDttr» till they are four or five years old. 

The/a^a may be propagated by seeds 
in the manner directed for acacias; they 
always require a stove. 

The sensitive plants, or the mimosas, 
strictly so called, may be propagated 
by seeds, in the same manner as the 
ingtiand other natives of warm climates. 
Tliey require, except in very warm wea- 
ther, a stove. 

The sensitive plant is so named from 
its remarkable property of receding from 
the touch or pressure, and giving signs, 
as it were, uf animal life. If the touch 
or pressure on the plant be very power- 
ful, the leaves not only fold together, 
blit the leaf, stalk, and branches become 
ufi'ected, and incline to the main stem, 
so that the whole plant becomes for a 
time, from a cotnplexed branched 
figure, a sort of struiglit cylindrical one. 

The humble plant particularly at- 
tracted the notice of Darwin, wdnch he 
thus descriljes : 

Weak with nice sense the chaste mimosa 
still id .H, 

From each nide touch witlidraws her timid 
iiands ; 

Oft as litfht clouds oVrpass the summer sriade, 
Alvirnrd she tremhles at the moving sliado ; 
And feels alive tliiough ail her tender form, 
Tlic whisper'd iniu mu r.s oftlic gal lie i mg stormj 
Shuts her sweet eyelids lo approaeliing niglil, 
And hails with freshened clianiis the rising 
Ugfit 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, a jmrtition 
or division in an organ : septum cordis, 
is the partition between the two ventri- 
cles of the heart ; septum narinniy is the 
partition >x‘tween the nostrils ; and sep^ 
turn f/torum, ti e mediastinum, &c« 

SERGE, in commerce, a woollen 
*tuff, manufactured in a loom of which 
there are various kinds, denominated 
either from their different qualities, or 
from the places where they are made. 
The distinguishing characteristic of 
serge Is its being kersey-wove. 

SERPENT, in zoology, an order of 
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amphibious animals, consiiting of six 
genera, viz. thecrotalus^or Rattle snake; 
the boa; the coluber^ or Viper ; the ait- 
guis, or Snake ; the amphisbeena, and 
the ccecilia. They are thus characterized: 
footless 3 eggs connected in a chain ; 
jaws dilatable ; oesophagus so large that 
they can swallow, without mastication, 
an animal immensely larger in size than 
themselves. Colour variable; tongue 
filiform, bifid ; skin reticulate. They 
are cast upon the earth naked, without 
limbs, exposed to every injury, buJt 
frequently armed with a poison the most 
deadly and horrible : this is contained 
in tubular fangs resembling teeth, 
placed without the upper jaw, pro- 
truded or retracted at pleasure, and 
surrounded with a glandular vesicle, by 
which their fatal fluid is secreted, A 
fifth part only of this tribe aie, however, 
armed with poison. We shall treat of 
all the genera here, as being the most 
convenient method. 

The Crotalus, or Rattle-’^nake, is a 
genus of serpents, comprehending five 
species, distinguished by having plates 
on the belly ; plates and scales under 
the tail, and terminated by a rattle. 
The whole of this tribe is furnished with 
poisonous fangs. They seldom bite, 
except when irritated, or for the purpose 
of securing their prey. 'Fhey are said, 
also, to possess the power of fascination: ’ 
and the fact of siniill birds, squirrels, 
&c., descending from the brunches of 
the tree under which the rattle-snake 
lies, and are devoured by it, is assert- 
ed upon respectable authority, whence 
the cause has never been satisfactorily 
explained. There are five species of this 
genus, as follow : 

The Mtlliarius, having thirteen ab^ 
doininal, and thirty-one dorsal, jilates ; 
cinereous, with a triple row of black 
spots j a red spot between the dorsal 
ones ; inhabits Carolina, 

The Horridus^tir Banded rattle-snake, 
has one hundred and sixty-seven abdo- 
minal plates; dorsal twenty-three; body 
covered with triangular brown spots, 
the most venemous of the serpent tribe ; 
grows to nearly six feet long, and as 
thick as a man's arm ; is eaten by swine 
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without Mijury; prey^ cn birds and 
smaKer quadrupeds ; inhabits America. 
Said to receive its young into its mouth 
and swallow them in time of danger. It 
18 viviparous, producing in June gene* 
rally about twelve in number. The rat- 
tle consists of hollow, hard, dry, and 
semi-transparent bones, nearly of the 
same size and figure, resembling in 
some measure the human os sacrum. 
The number of the joints in the rattle, 
varies in different snakes, from five to 
twelve, fifteen, twenty, and some have 
been found with even forty. The poison- 
ous secretion is discharged from the 
fangs of the dog teeth, or tusks in the 
upper jaw, after the 'manner of the vi- 
per. After the first bite, the animal 
appears progressively to lose its power 
of poisoning till it Ims bad time to re- 
cruit itself by a respite of some hours : 
80 that the second bite, if given imme- 
diately after the first, does not prove so 
soon fatal, the third still less so, and 
sometimes the fourth not at all. For 
the treatment of the bite of this animal, 
see the conclusion of this article. 

The Dryinas, or Wood rattle-snake, 
has the abdomen with a hundred and 
sixty-five plates j dorsal tbij^y ; whitish 
with yellow spots; inhabits America. 

The Durissimitu, or Striped rattle- 
snake, has the abdomen with one hun- 
dred and seventy-two plates ; dorsal 
twenty-one; from one and a half to 
four feet long ; body mixed, white and 
yellow, with black rhombic spots, white 
on the disk : two other varieties ; one 
with two black bands on the head and 
neck ; generally found under the trunks 
of fallen trees; inhabits America. 

The Mutus, or Dumb rattle-snake, 
has the plates of the body two hundred 
and seventeen ; of the tail thirty-four ; 
is very large, and has vast fangs, back 
marked, with black concatenate spots ; 
a black line behind the eyes ; instead of 
a rattle, a quadruple row of very minute 
sharp scales. 

The Boa is a genus, consisting of 
eighteen species, natives of India or 
America, some of Africa. Several of 
this genus are of an enormous size, 
b^ing found occasionally twenty, thirty, 


or even tlufty^fivT feel in le.igth, au<] of 
a strength, so as to be able to destroy 
cattle, deer, and other animals, by 
wreathing round and crushing them to 
death : after which they swallow them 
whole, and when the process of swallow- 
ing is efiected, they become torpid; in 
which state they may easily be destfoy^ 
ed. The following are the specife^ of 
this genus most worthy of notice. 

The Constrictor has about two b«n-» 
dred and forty plates of the belly •* of 
the tall forty -six. It is roost beautifully 
variegated with rhombic spots; belly 
whitish; of prodigious size and strength, 
measuring sometimes twelve yards. It 
twists itself round the bodies of gazelles, 
leopards, and other large quadrupeds, 
and after covering them with a slimy 
mucus, gradually swallows them ; inha- 
bits the woody and marshy regions of 
India, and the warm parts of America. 

The Scytale^ or Spotted boa, has the 
plates of the belly two hundred and 
fifty ; of the tail seventy ; preys on 
frogs, lizards, sheep, goats, and deer ; 
ratlier inferior in size to the last ; inha- 
bits America ; eaten by the natives. 
Tlie cenchrisy or Ringed boa, has the 
plates of the belly two hundred and 
fifty-six ; of the tail fifty-seven ; colour 
greenish, with ocellate spots ; less than 
either of the former ; inhabits chiefly 
Surinam. The enydris, or Water boa, 
has the plates of the belly two hundrexl 
and seventy ; of the tail a hundred and 
five ; colour grey variegated ; lower 
teeth long; inhabits America. The 
oprias, or Brown boa, has the plates of 
the belly two hiindri'd and eighty-one; 
of the tail eighty-four ; body brown ; in 
appearance and habit like the constrictor^ 
The canina^ or Cartine boa, has the 
plates of the belly two hundred and 
th lee ; of the tail seventy-seven; body 
green, with transverse white bands; 
belly white; four feet long; inhabits 
America. The hortulana^ or Gardvi^ 
boa, has the plates of the belly two 
hundred and ninety ; of the tail twen^* 
ty-eight ; colour pale, with livid, wedged, 
spots ; elegant, slender, not many feet 
in length ; inhabits America. The tun-. 
rina, or Hat boa, has the plates of the 
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b^J^: two nnd fifty-four ; of 

th^^tnil li)KAy*five ; colour glaucous, with 
roond }>U«^ spotf ; inhabits America. 
The fa9ciata4 or Fasciated boa, has the 
pUtes of the belly two hundred and 
thjrty^tbree ; of the tail thirty-six ; of a 
yellow colour* marked with numerous, 
diislfy* blue, transverse bands ; inhabits 
India, especially Bengal. The bite of 
this anake is poisonous in a high degree. 

A curious account of a serpent swal- 
lowing two goats is given by Mr. 
Ci^AUKE Abel, in his Narrative of a 
Jmmey in the mtetior of Chimy 
to whk*h we can merely refer. 

The Coluber, or Viper genus, con- 
sists ^f one hundred and seventy-five 
species* The tail scales, although pla- 
ced nlteruately, are reckoned by pairs, 
so thift the number marked in retuiion 
to the respective species is always to be 
understood as meaning so many pairs. 
Thf following are most worthy of notice : 

' The Beruiy or Common viper, has 
the pla4ea of tlie belly a hundred and 
forty-six ; scales of the tail thirty -nine } 
body cinereous, or, which is probably 
the malet tawny-brown or blackish ; a 
dark indented stripe along the middle 
of the back, or dark brown ; belly ting- 
ed with purple, spotted with black ; 
throat pule ; irids orange ^ pupil black. 
Viviparous, bringing usually from ten 
to fifteen young at a time. Four other 
vweties ill India and St^ Eustace. In- 
habits Europe and Siberia ; lives in 
woods ainl thickets, and, in breeding 
time, in the open fields ; is poisonous ; 
sometimes fatal ly so j grows to eighteen 
inches Jong ; flesh formerly used medi- 
cjMaiiy j but now expunged from the 
riigteria medira. The poisonous mat- 
ter, is real giinu r For the cure of the 
bite of, a viper, see the conclusion of 
tins article. It is said that the young 
of, tins tribe run dpwn the throat of the 
Hither iu time of danger. 

^ TM CVros/rf , or Homed viper, has 
ih^rplates of the belly a buodbed and 
acalijs of the tail twenty-five; 
aiyfie ^be eyes a pair of horns or curved 
jir/^ess. point^tng (ofivariis | from a foot 
nidf long ; colour rosty 
beUy blueish ; 
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springs suddenly to a considerable dis- 
tance, and bites, without provocation, 
those who approach it ; inhal)its the 
East, Arabia, and Africa. Probably 
the aspic employed by Cleopatra. 

The Ckersea has the plates of the 
belly a hundred and fifty ; scales of the 
tail thirty-four ; nine and a half inches 
long; less than the berus, and of a 
much deeper bay ; inhabits Sweden ; 
its bite often speedily fatal. 

The Lehetinus has tlie plates of tlie 
belly a hundred and fifty-five ; scales 
of the tail forty-six ; about a foot and a 
half long ; colour above grey, with four 
rows of transverse spots ; beneath whi- 
tish, varied with thick black or brown 
dots. Inhabits the east, and destroys 
the person bitten by producing an un- 
conquerable and deadly sleep. 

The Natrixy or Ringed snake, has 
the plates of the belly a hundred and 
seventy ; scales of the tail sixty ; body 
above blackish, with a white spot on 
each side of the neck ; back subcari- 
nate; beneath white, sometimes yellow- 
ish or brownish, with a longitudinal, 
irregular, broadish black stripe down 
the middle j three feet nine inches long. 
Five other varieties, differing chiefly in 
colour, spot, and stripe; it is harmless ; 
inhabits Europe ; lives in hedges, shrub- 
beries, or old buildings ; deposits iU 
eggs, which are connected in a mass by 
mucus, HI dung heaps, or under rotten 
trees. All these species cast their scales 
in the spring. These snakes are fre- 
quently tamed. 

The Naja, Cobra de Capella, specta- 
cle,or Hooded snake, has the plates of the 
belly a hundred and ninety-three ; scales 
of the tail sixty; colour rusty yellow, 
with the neck generally much dilated, 
and marked above with a spectaG;Ie- 
shaped spot of black and white. Three 
other varieties, differing only in colour 
or spotting ; from three to four feet long. 
The most veuemous of its tribe, and 
hardly inferior to the rattle-snake in the 
malignity of iu poison ; inhabits the 
Tcrnate islands and India ; in the latter 
place it is carried about as a public 
shew, and dances to the sound of musi- 
cal instruments, being first dejKiv'cd of 
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its fangs. When yiewed in front, Ui an 
irritated state, or when about to bite, it 
bends its head rather downwards, whirh 
then appears as if }ioo<ied, from the ex* 
panded skin of the neck. 

The Dione has the plates of the bel- 
ly a hundred and ninety ; scales of the 
tail sixty-six ; back delicate blue, or 
whitisi), with whiter streaks ; belly whi- 
tish, with tiiinute livid brown spots or 
reddish specko ; slender and elegant, 
about three feet long; inhabits near the 
(Ja'.piaii sea and the Irtish. The Coa- 
strictor has the plates of the l)elly a 
hundred and eighty-six ; scales of the 
tall twe nty-nine ; black, beneath pale 
bjue, thioat white; is not poisonous; 
inhabits Noitli America. The Caapiits 
has the plates of the belly a handled 
and ninety-eight ; scales of the tail a 
liundred ; five feet long ; above banded 
with yellow and blown ; beneath yellow. 
Inhabits the shores of theCasj)ian. The 
Jspis, or Asp, has the plates of the bel- 
ly a hundred and forty-six ; scales of the 
tail forty-six ; nose terminated by an 
elect wort: body tawny, with figured 
streaks ; beneath steel-blue dotted with 
yellow ; inhabits the southern parts of 
France j suspected to be a variety of 
the beru$. 

The Aquatints, Water-viper, or Wa- 
ter rattle-snake, is brown : the belly 
banded with black and yellow ; tail ter- 
' ininatiijg in a blunt horny point; fre- 
quents the water, and is never seen at 
any great distance from it; the fang 
bite said to be as fatal as the rattle- 
snake ; lives ill summer gregariously, on 
the branches of trees, hanging over 
rivers, watching to surprise either fishes 
or birds, upon wliich they plunge with 
great swiftness; a native of Carolina, 
and other parts of North America, 

Tlie genus Anguis, or Snake, con- 
sists of twenty-six species, of which the 
following are the chief: 

The Scyiala has the scales of the 
belly two hundred and forty ; of the 
tail thirteen ; colour varying, generally 
orange with black blotches; sometimes 
black and white, sometimes pale rose 
and black, &c. Inhabits South Ame- 
rica and India. 
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The Enyx^ of Abewteeiishiffe sttake, 
has the scales of the belly onl hUodfed 
and twenty-six j of th^tail one hifndfed 
and thirty-six : above cin^reoug i^ith 
three black lines the whole length be- 
neath lead- colour, with white s]Klts ; in- 
habits America and England. 

The Fragilis, or Blind-woniij see 
Blind-worm. : ' • 

The Amphisbjbna comprehends five 
species ; they are characterised rings 
on the body and tail ; no scales ; body 
smooth, equal, cylindric; tail scarcely 
distinguishable from the head, and very 
obtuse. They are as follow t 
ginosa, the varia, the magnijicn, the 
Jiava, and the alba. The last has two 
varieties ; it frequents ant hills, from its 
fondness of these animals for its food. 
With its little obtuse snout \i digs a 
hole in these situations, and buries itself 
from sight. 

The genus Cjecilia, has wrrltikles 
on the body and tail ; up{.>er lip with 
two tentacle^ ; it con*>ibts of two 6|jlecies, 
as follow : 

The Tcntacula, or Eel -shaped ceeci- 
lia, has a hundred and thirty-five Wrin- 
kles of the body ; is about a fool long, 
in circumference an inch; is tailless, 
has the teeth very small, the body lead- 
colour, and is said to be harmleis : in- 
habits America. 

The Glutniosdy or White side ewei- 
lia, has the wrinkles of the body three 
hundred and forty, of the tail ten ; 
brown with a white lateral linej inha- 
bits South America and India. 

The effects uf the bita of the viper, 
or the rattle-snake, or indeed of any 
other of the serpent tribe, whose bite 
is poisonous, are as follow : a sharp pam 
is felt in the woundad part, which 
quickly spreads to all the members, 
and even to the interior of the body ; 
there is also great swelling, which is at 
first hard and pale, then reddish livid, 
appearing gangrenous, and gradually 
increasing; there are also fainting, Vo* 
miting, and convulsions ; jaundice 
sometimes also appears; and' the afto- 
tnacb is so sensible that it can retain no- 
tiling ; the pulse is frequent, sttidlfyknd 
irregular; the breathing Acre 
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jne <;o|>ioua sweats ; the sight is dig- 
tiirWt and the mind deranged. The 
blood ^hwh flows from the wound is 
bluekish ; and bometimes a fetid humour 
coses out. Whet) all these symptoms 
hooe oeqiiired a certain degree of in- 
tensit}^ the patient dies. 

Begin by placing a ligature, some- 
what tight, immediately above the 
wound, care being taken tliat the sub- 
stance wjth which the ligature is made 
be not so narrow as to irritate the skin. 
The ligature must not be continued too 
longy as by such means a disposition to 
gnugrene may be encouraged. The 
wound should be allowed to bleed, and 
even a gentle degree of pressure may be 
so as to favour the ex|>ulbion of 
t|)e poison. If possible, the bitten part 
should be kept in warm wutei* for u time. 
Apply to the swelled parts, which sur- 
round the wound, a mixture composed 
of equal parts of solution of ammonia, 
or sin lit of hartshorn, unci olive oil. 

When the principal symptoms are 
diminished, remove this, and replace it 
by a rag dipped in sweet oil ; and rub 
the limb» from time to time, with the 
same^ibto which a few drops of solution 
of atumonia, or spirit of hartshorn have 
been added. If the swelling should be 
v^y considerable, and the pain acute, 
the, ligature must be removed, the ol^ect 
of wh^ch is to retard the circulation. Sca- 
rifications should not be made, as they 
oiften aggravate the symptoms. The 
wound may be cauterized with one of 
the following. 

The actual cauteru. The iron for this 
purpose should be somewhat larger than 
the wound, and made as hot as possi- 
ble i ns, the hotter it is at the moment 
of its applicutioo, the less will be the 
pain, and the more certain the success. 
—Or funar (;ausficf (nitrate of silver,) 
may be powdered and strewed over the 
whole surface of the wound, which 
should aftei wards be covered with a 
piece of dry lint, and a bandage tolera- 
bly tight*. This diessing may be re- 
moved at the end of four or five hours. 
—Or tauittic potash, (fused potash,) 
niay be used in the same manner as the 
last.—* Or butter of antimmy^ which is 
" iloi 


to be preferred, after the hot iron, tc 
the others ; it may be used thus ; affix 
a small quantity of fine lint to the end 
of a bit of thin wood, dip this into 
the butter of aaiimony, and apply it to 
the whole surface of the wound; this 
should be repeated several times; the 
part may then be covered with lint and 
bandage.— Or sulphuric acid, (oil of 
vitriol,) may be useiTTike the last.— Or 
half an ounce of olive oil, or oil of al- 
monds, may be mixed with the same 
quantity of melted mutton suet, adding 
one ounce of solution of ammonia, stir- 
ing till the mixture is cold. With this 
ointment a linen rag is to be well smear- 
ed, applied to the wound, and suffered 
to remain a quarter or half an hour, 
according to circumstances. — Or the 
wound may be washed with soap-boilefs 
ley, and covered with a rag soaked in 
the same, and changed at the end of 
four or five hours.— Ora paste made of 
equal parts of powdered quick-lime, and 
good soap, may be applied in the same 
mumier as the preceding annnoniacal 
ointment. — Or Mora may he applied as 
a caustic. See Moxa. — Or the wound 
may be cauterized with boiling oil-, it 
roust be used by the aid of u funnel, 
pressed firmly upon the wound, so as to 
prevent the cauterization of the sur- 
rounding parts. 

If after the application of one or other 
of these caustics, the symptoms are not 
diminished, the wound must be enlarg- 
ed, and the caustic applied again, but 
still more deeply. 

The internal treatment should have 
for its object the promotion of perspi- 
ration and sleep. With this view, im- 
mediately after the accident, the patient 
should take a glass of orauge*flowcr 
or other distilled water, with six or eight 
drops of solution of amtiionia, or spirit 
of hartshorn ; this dose may be renew- 
ed every two hours ; a small glass of 
Madeira or Sherry luay also be given. 
The patient should also be laid in a 
bed, and well covered, and perspiration 
promoted as much us possible. A dose 
of ipecacuanha; or, if that should not 
be sufficient, some of the emelicw recom** 
mended under Poisons [lite section the 
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second^ narcotic or stupefactive) should 
be administered. If there be much 
bilious voniitiug or jaundice, and gaii- 
grene continues to nmke progress, the 
decoction of bark, &c. mentioned under 
poisons, (see section the thirds acrid nar* 
cotics^ article horned lye) should be 
given* If, on the contrary, the symp- 
toms diminish, and the patient becomes 
convalescent, no solid food must be al- 
lowed during the first few days: but 
only a small quantity of light thin 
broth. 

If the bite has occasioned only a 
slight disease, with little swelling, and 
the patient does not sufftr either from 
nausea or fainting fits, our attention 
should he chiefly directed to enlarging 
with precaution the edges of the wound. 
One or two drops of solution of am- 
monia, or hartshorn, should also be 
dropped upon it, and the part covered 
with a compress soaked in the same ; 
the limb should also be rubbed with 
warm oil, and wrapped in linen, steeped 
in the same fluid. The patient should 
also take five or six drops of solution of 
ammonia, or spirit of hartshorn, in a 
glass of orange, elder, or chamomile- 
flower water. 

The juice of the Guaco, a plant found 
in several parts of America, is said to be 
extremely efficacious in the cure of the 
,bite of venomous serpents. 

The following preparation of arsenic 
is said also to be extiemely useful as a 
remedy for these poisoned wounds. 

Boil for fifteen minutes one grain of 
arsenic, and one grain of potash, in one 
ounce and a half of water ; when cold, 
add one ounce of pimento-water, ten 
drops of laudanum, and half an ounce 
of lemon-juice ; this is for one dose, 
which must be repeated every half hour 
during four successive hours; at the 
same time administer the clyster pre- 
scribed in the article Lead, under 
the head Painter's colic. The painful 
part may b(‘ rubbed with the following 
liniment : take of oil of turpentine, so- 
lution ofammonia, or spirit of hartshorn, 
of each iialf an ounce; of olive oil one 
ouiic(‘ iind a half. The arsenical remedy 
inhst be considered, however, as one of 
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the last necessity, andehonld be bad re* 
course to only when the symptoms are 
violent, and not readily subdued by 
other means. 

Serpent^ the Sea. See Sea-Serpent. 

SERPENTINE, a genus of talcose 
earths, consi%>ting chiefly of silica, mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron, and a little carbo- 
nate of lime. Its appearance is singu- 
larly beautiful and picturesque. Its 
name is derived, from the variety of 
tints which it exhibits, such as bright 
red, green, brown, yellow, and their val 
rious blmdes ; it is often traversed by 
veins of a soft substance, to which thb 
name of steatite, or soap-stone^ has been 
given. Some of the varieties of serpen- 
tine admit of a tolerable polish, and 
such are desirable for many ornamental 
purposes. It is seen in Cornwall in 
characteristic beauty, forming part df 
the lizard promontory on the south^n 
coast of the country. It is aUd met 
with in the Isle of Anglesea, near the 
Parys mine, and in Scotland. 

SERPULA, a genus of testaceous, 
univalve, inbular worms, generally ad- 
hering to other substances, and often 
separated internally by divisions at ufl- 
certain distances. There are forty -eight 
species, scattered through the seas, of the 
globe ; fifteen common to those of crajr 
own country. The penis, or Watering 
pot, inhabits the Indian ocean, and is 
from three to five inches long ; the 
shell is roundish, straight, taper, with a 
dilated radiate, larger extremity, the 
disk covered with cylindrical pores. 

SERTULARIA, a genus of zoo- 
phyte worms. The animal growing in 
the form of a plant ; stem branched, 
producing polypes from cup-shaped 
denticles, or minute shells. There are 
seventy species, scattered through the 
seus of the globe, and often found on 
the fuel, or sea-wrack. 

Service-tree. See Pear. 

Service-tree, the wild. See Thork. 

SERUM, Whey ; in anatomy, the 
yellow and somewhat greenish fluid 
which separates from the red part of tlie 
blood when cold and at rest. See 
Blood. 

SESAMUM, or Oily cRAfif, 
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all imtives of India. The Orieu^ 
faie^ with ovate, oblong, entire, oppo* 
mXe leaves, ei'ect hairy stem, and white 
flower, resembling the fox-glove ; and 
the iuteum with lanceolate, alternate, 
leaves, on long petioles, and \eituw, ax- 
illary, solitary flowers, are the chief. 
Both are atmuals ; the first is cultivated 
in India, Africa, and of late hv the ne- 
groe-* in America as a pulse. The seeds 
yield a goodoil which will keep without 
growing rancid for many years. Theseeds 
are used for food by the negroes, either 

S arched over the fire, or made into pud- 
ings like millet or rice. Two quarts 
<if oil have been drawn from nine pounds 
6 f seed grown in Carolina. The oil, 
whan kept for two ytars, loses the warm 
taste of tlie seeds, and is then eaten as 
salami oil. 

SETON, in surgery, an artificial 
ulcer, made under the skin by means of 
an instrument called a seton needle, 
which carries with it a poftioii of silk 
or thread that Is moved backwards or 
forwards, and thus keeps up a constant 
irritation. 

'Setons are fremiently formed in the 
back of the neck tor diseases of the head 
or eyes ; or between two of the ribs in 
affections of the breast. They are oc- 
casionally of service by the new action 
'which they introduce mto the system, 
and also by their stimulus ; but setons 
as Well as issues, if long continued in 
the same place, very often cease to be 
tf&ckcioiis, 

Setons, in Farriery, are some- 
tSbies made in sinuses, such as fistula, 
or poll-evil, in order to make a depend- 
ing opening, so that the matter may 
mn on fteel}% They are, for such pur- 
peats, very useful as a means of dis- 
tharging pus and healing abscesses in 
horses, without leaving any disfigure- 
ment. 

SETTLEMENT, the Act of, in 
Britiidi history, a name given to the 
statute 13 and 13 W. HI. c. 3 . where- 
by the crown was limited to his present 
Majesty's illustrious house ; and some 
new provisions were added at the same 
ttnie for better securing pur religion, 
1104 , 
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laws, and liberties which Ate ftatiUe 
declares to be the birthright e# the peo- 
ple of England, according to thea^MR^t 
doctrine of the common law, . , 

Setten, See Salmon. 

SEXTANT, an astrooomiqaL' in- 
strument, made like a quadrant, eacept 
that its limb only comprelienda 6 o de- 
grees, or the sixth part of a circle ^ but 
by means of a double reflection, it is 
^',ade to measure any angle not exceed- 
ing 130 degrees. The use and applica- 
tion of the sextant is the same as that 
of the quadrant. 

Sexual system. See Botany. 

Shab. See Mangb, 

Shnb water. See Manqe. 

Shad. See Herrin o. 

Shaddock, See Citron. 

Shag. See Pelican. 

SHAGREEN, or Chagreen, a kind 
of grained leather, prepared, it is sup- 
posed, from the skin of a ^ecies of 
shark. It 's imported from Cfonstaati- 
nople, Tauris, Tripoli, Algiers, and 
from some parts of Poland, where it is 
said to be prepared in the following 
manner : the skin being stretched out, 
is first covered over with mustard seed, 
which is bruised upon it ^ and being 
thus exposed to the weather for some 
days, it is then tanned. The best is of 
a brownish colour ; the white sort is the 
worst ; it is extremely hard ; yet when 
steeped in water it becomes soft and 
pliable ; and being fashioned into case 
covers, it readily takes any colour, as 
red, green, yellow, black, according to 
the fancy of the workman. Ii is some- 
times counterfeited by prefiaring, Mo- 
rocco leather as above 5 but it is easily 
detected, as the suriace of the spuriooe 
article peels off, while the genuine re- 
mains perfectly sound. 

SHALE, a kind of soft slate, con*- 
taiiiing impre^ians of vegetables, and 
sometimes the remains of fresb-water 
shell-fish. 

Shalht, See Eschalotte, mi 
Garlic, 

Shame . See Blushing. 

SHAMMY, or Chamois Leatmen, 
a kind of leather dressed in a peculiar 
way, with an addition of oil, and much 
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ateemed for itr pliability^ softness, and 
being capable of bearing soap without 
hort. The 4rue shammy is prepared 
from the skin of the chamois goat ; but 
it is counterfeited by many otner skins* 
See Leather. 

SHARK» or SqmiuSf^ a genus of 
fishes comprehending thirtyrour spe* 
cieSy scattered through the seas of the 
globe, twelve of them inhabitants of our 
own coasts. This dreadful and rapa- 
cious tribe inhabit the sea only, and are 
rgrcljr found in the Baltic ; they shine 
by night, and have a tapering sub-com- 
pressed body^ which in some species 
grows to an enormous bulk, weighing 
from one to four thousand pounds; 
mouth beneath | their teeth are nume- 
rous, serrate, unequal, sharp, partly 
moveable, partly fixed ; their flesh is 
bard, tough, and rank 3 from the liver is 
extracted a large quantity of oil 3 the 
skin is used for carriage traces, and for 
polishing wood, ivory, &c. They are 
mostly solitary, wandering, devouring 
whatever comes in their way ; and fol- 
lowing ships toseixe any thing that may 
happen to be thrown overboard. They 
bring forth the young alive, more than 
one at a time, each of them inclosed in 
a square, pellucid, horny case, termi- 
nate at the four corners by very long 
idender filaments, which are generally 
twisted round corallines, sea weeds, or 
fiwed marine substances. The following 
are the chief : 

The Cantca/a, or Spotted dog-fish, 
^ihabits most seas^ and is found on our 
eoftSfts ; four feet fong ; very voracious, 
fiaads chiefly on fishes 3 body reddis»h- 
bfwwa, with targe distinct black spots, 
beweath white, a little compressed at the 
and. The skin, when dried, is highly 
useful for various purposes. The ten- 
drils issuing from the ovary are known 
to anglers by the name of Indian grass. 

The Stellaris^ or Rock shark, is from 
ismo lo six feet long ; body reddish, with 
unequal blackish spots ; beneath dirty 
ash 3 resembles the preceding, but the 
spots darker and fewer ; inhabits the 
European ocean 3 brings from nineteen 
to twenty young at a time. 
llOfi 


The QahM, or Tope, i, eliiint, 
feet long; body dark, eioereepg, 
neath paler ; exceedingly voracious 3 in- 
habits the European ocean. 

The MusieluSt or Smooth hound, in- 
habits the European and Pacific 
and our own coasts ; two feet long. 

The Zygctna^ or Ijammer-hegded 
shark, has the head very bro»d,harpmer" 
shaped ; in shape peculiarly hi4^|>uA ; 
one of the most rapacious of trjih^ ; 
sometimes weighs five hundred pounds; 
inhabits the Mediterranean, Amerki^i 
end Indian seas. ^ 

The VuJpes, Sea fox, or Long-^taiJgd 
shark, has the upper lobe of the tail ^ 
long as the body 3 seven feet long 3 bony 
above blueish ash, beneath paler ; ex- 
ceedingly voracious 3 iuliabits the Me* 
diterraiiean sea, and often wander^ 0|i 
the British coast. 

The Maximus^ or Basking tjhark, or 
Sail fish, bus conic teeth ; the largest 
of the genus, but neither voracious nor 
fierce ; from fifteen to thirty feet in 
length 3 colour above leaden, below pure 
white ; body slender and tapering. Tim 
oil produced by this species is said to 
be preferable to every other for the ma- 
nufacture of wool 3 the skin furnish^ 
workmen with excellent shagreen. It 
inhabits cold climates, and is well known 
to the inhabitants of the west of Scot- 
land and Ireland ; it has the name of 
sail fish given to it, because it is seen gt 
a distance on the top of the water with 
all its dorsal fins appearing above the 
surface, spread like sails. The oil arising 
from them is now made, in Scotland, 
an article of trade 3 they are taken with 
the harpoon ; one fish has produced from 
six to eight barrels of oil. 

The Carcharias, os White shark, has 
triangular serrate teeth 3 the mcbt raven- 
ous and formidable of the whole tribe, 
and grows to the immense weight of four 
thousand pounds 3 a corpse has been 
found whole in the body of one of this 
species ; in all hot climates it is a great 
terror to sailors ; it is furnished witn six 
rows of teeth 3 it constantly attends ships, 
watching till some onedroiis overboard, 
or attempts to bathe ; in either case the 
4B 
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Tiqtil^ parishes ifrecawerably ; for this 
vori^io^a creature \vill even^art above 
the. water to meet him in his fall. 

Tikis species, when it takes its prey> 
inclines its body mi an oblique direction, 
40 as almost sometimes to be on its back 
in the watery and it takes this pe- 
culiar position, no doubt, in cunse- 
qqence of the great projection of its 
upper jaw. Pliny mentions the fact, 
it has been re-asserted by most sue* 

S eding naturalists. Bloch, however, 
^bU it. In order to be assured of 
its Ujuth, we have consulted Mr. K. 
B^ube, a gentleman who has crossed 
Atlantic eighty tunes, and he in- 
forms us, that the fact of the West In- 
dian shark turning more or less on its 
back, when taking its prey, is un- 
doni^ktod. , 

Tlie GlaucuSt or Blue shark, has the 
back a hue azure colour ; and similar in 
habits to tl>e preowling ; found, not 
only ill warm cluuaies, but often seen 
on the British coasts. 

The Squalinap or Angel Bsh, in its 
external ligure approaches the ray ; but 
the mouth is in the extremity of the 
snout, and not below the head ; the 
pectoral fins are large, whence this spe- 
cies received its specific name ; from 
SIX to eight feet long ; colour of the 
back and sides brownish, belly white, 
weighs soinetunes one hundred and fifty 
pounds ; foiiiid in the Northern and 
Meduerraneau seas, and on the British 
co.ist. Tile skin is occasiouaily made 
into sword shefiths. 

Sharp-painted dock. See I3orK. 

shaving powder is compo- 

sed of white soap cut into thin slices, 
dried by tle^ file, and afterwards pow- 
dered and passed through a sieve, to 
which is ii«;Uidly added about one-third 
of its weight of yellow resin, also in 
poy. tier. 

SI J EATH-BILL, or Vaginalis^ a 
genus yf birds having a strong, thick, 
conic-convex, compressed bill, the up- 
per mandible covered above with a 
moveable horny sheath. One species 
only, the alha^ or White sheath-bill, 
which inhabits New Zealand and the 
South-stM islands j it is from fifteen to 

nob 
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€ighteen inches long 3 Ibedi 
fishes and carcases* * ^ ' 

SHEEP, or OviSf a ^f weH- 
known quadrupeds connstiiig mf 
species, accordiug to Liuiimus;^ ab- 
cordiug to Dr. Shaw, of three species 
only; but another species has been 
lately described, which inhabits Ihe 
mountainous regions of America* They 
are as follour ; 

The Arieii or Common sheep, having 
compressed lunate horns* Fourteen 
varieties the Hornless sheep *the 
Black-faced sheep;— the Spanish sheep; 
—the inany-horned sheep;— the African 
sheep ; the Guinea sheep ; — the Broad- 
tailed sheep the Fat rump sheep ; — 
the Bucharian sheep ;— the Long-bnlnd 
sheep 3— the Cape sheep 3— the Beard- 
ed sheep the Mervaut sheep the 
Cretan sheep. It continues to increase 
in growth till three years old, when it 
is commonly in the greatest perfection ; 
but it will be proper for this purpose, 
as well as breeding, till five or six* 

This species inhabits the whole globe ; 
changes its teeth with its age ; feeds on 
short and tender grass, chiefly sheeps* 
fescue ; has a peculiar tone called bleat- 
ing. In disposition, the sheep is natu- 
rally tame, quiet, and inoffensive. It 
IS very gregarious. The ordinary term 
of the life of those sheep which escape 
disease and violence, is twelve or thir- 
teen years See Breeding, Gesta- 
tion, Milk, and Mutton* 

The ram is esteemed the best shaped 
that has a thick head, a broad front, 
large black eyes, a broad nose, a long 
high body, a large crupper, and large 
reins, massy testicles, and a long tail. 
His colour should be white, his fleece 
full and heavy. Those ewes are pre- 
ferred which have thick necks, large, 
soft, and silky fleeces, large bodies, and 
a nimble motion in walking. One ram 
is suflicient for fifty ewes. He becomes 
able to propagate his kind at the age 
of eighteen months; the ewe at a year 
old. The ewe is in season for the mm 
between the beginning of September 
and the end of November ; but if fed 
on good pastures, or nomished on pfwr- 
puse with stimulating fuqd, tbej^ 'wiU, 
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lioilceive atw^ tiam of tbe 3 rettf. It is 
best to permit them to mix with the 
rsms at such time that they may bring 
, forth when there is the greatest abun- 
dance of gmis for feeding the lambs. 
The. rams and ewes should be kept se- 
parate when propagation is not desired. 
The ewe goes with young five months ; 
she usually produces only one lamb at 
a time ; but sometimes two^ or even 
three. The sheep, it is very observable, 
drinks little ; the juice of the vegetables 
which they eat, and the dew and rain 
with which the grass is often moistened, 
supply almost all the moisture which 
they need. 

The benefits which mankind owe to 
this animal are very numerous. Its horn^ 


its fleece, its its taflow, }ls skin, 
and even its bowels and bones, are all ' 
articles of great utility to human life, 
and its conveniences. The horns are 
made into spoons and many other use- 
ful articles. The manufacture of the 
wool into cloths has long formed one of 
the chief sources of the wealth of this 
country, and the skin is made into 
parchment, leather, &c. 

The varieties of sheep are distin- 
guished in this country by different 
names, according to the places where 
they are bred : the following table will 
best explain them ; although there are 
many other breeds, besides these, known 
to the grazing farmer. 


Dishlcy , . . . 
Lincoln 
Tees water 
Dartmoor 
Exmoor 


....'VI 

• . « > I 

ter . r 

)r . . J 


Dorset 

Hereford 

South tlown,., 

Norfolk 

Heath 

Herdivick , , , . 

Cheviot 

Dun faced. . , . 
Shetland 


Romney marsh 


Spanish, or 
Merino .... 


• No horns ^ 

White facM and 
legs 

Combing, or long 1 
wool \ 

L 

Horned 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Small horns 

Ditto ^ 

Carding, or fine 1 
short wool.. . J 

No horns 

Ditto 

Very fine short wool 

Ditto 

Grey faces and legs 

Ditto 

Large horns 

r Black faces 5 
t. and legs / 

Fine short wool 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Coarse long wool 

No horns 

Speckled ditto 

Short wool 

Ditto 

f White faces 1 

1 and legs. . . . / 

Fine short wool 

Ditto 

Dun faces and legs 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Colours various 

Fine cottony wool 

Ditio 

r White faces 1 
1 and legs. . , . J 

\ 

Long wool 

Males horn- 
ed, females 
sometimes 

Short wool very fine 


> Ditto 

without 


• 

1 horns. | 

J 



Weight of fleece. 
8lbs. 

U 
9 
9 
6 

3i 
2 


2 


n 

H 


H 


The modes of managing sheep differ 
in different countries, and even in the 
same country. The lambs are seldom 
separated from tlieir mothers till they 
become large and vigorous. As one 
ram is able to impregnate a good many 
ewes, only a small portion of the male 
larnhs are permitted to retain their 
genital organs. The operation of cas- 
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tration is performed at different ages in 
different districts ; but it is generally 
most proper to be (lone in the first fort- 
night in thestronijest lambs, and, in the 
weaker kind, fioin a fortnight to three 
weeks or a month old, according to 
circumstances. Lambs are usually 
weaned in July. 

Wedders, or wethers, castrated thuep, 
4 B 2 
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ar^ leit viciou* than ramg, and their 
flesh liata better flavour. 

It is a practice in some districts to 
dock the tails of sheep with an inten- 
tion) doubtless, of keeping the animals 
more clean ; some, however, conceive it 
improper, as preventing the sheep from 
being able to beat off the flies in hot 
seasons. 

The sheep is said to change its fleece 
annually, and therefore the best time 
for shearing it is just before the fleece 
is ready to fall off. This time must, 
however, be regulated by the state of 
the weather and the climate, la the 
southern districts of this country, the 
beginning or middle of June, if the 
weather he fine, is a good time, although 
it is often done much earlier; but if 
sheep be shorn in cold weather, they 
will be almost sure to receive some inju- 
ry } and if in nothing else, the t old will 
retard their fatteuiug. Lambs aie usual- 
ly clipped or shorn a month or six w( eks 
after the operation has been performed 
on the old store sheep. Sheep are usual- 
ly washed previous to being shorn, in 
order to cleanse the wool ; but care 
should be taken, if they are plunged 
into cold water, that they be moved 
gently about for some time afterwards, 
till the wool is dry. 

During the time the ewes are with 
lamb, they should be kept in jiastures, 
and carefully attended to in order to 
prevent accidents ; and they should be 
kept in as good condition as the farms 
will permit. Should any ewes slip 
their lambs, they should be immediately 
removed from the flock. When f)asture, 
or other grass lands are not to be had, 
turnips or other green food must be 
given them ; although it is better to 
leave this kind of food untouchetl, till 
aV^ut the period of lambing; at which 
time they should be placed in dry, 
sheltered, and warm pastures. If the 
soil is not sufficiently dry to admit the 
sheep, the turni{)s should be drawn and 
carried to them, on a dry and sound 
pastille; they should be fed twice a 
day. 

On the subject of fattening sheep, 
what we have to observe has been anti- 
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cifiated under the various articles 
BiiiiEDiNG, Folding, Husbandry, 
&c., 10 which we refer, and also to OX, 
under which articles will be found ma- 
ny remarks deserving of the serious at- 
tention of the sheep farmer ; see also 
Cabbage, Carrot, Clover, &c. 

Sheep are liable to various diseases ; 
the mode of treating which will be 
found under the respective articles 
Braxy, Fly, Foot-rot, Rot, 
Mange or Suab, &c. &c. 

In Wales and Scotland the sheep are 
generally of a small and hardy kind. 
In delicacy of flavour their flesh is much 
superior to the larger breeds ; and even 
the wool is sometimes of very good qua- 
lity. 

The northern regions of Europe, pur- 
ticulurl}* Gothland and Iceland, furnish 
the variety distinguished by having three, 
four, or even five horns. The Iceland 
sheep are extremely hardy ; they afford 
great quantities of milk ; from two to 
six quarts a day. This sheep is not 
shorn, but about the end of May the 
fleece loosens of itself, and is stripped 
otf at once like a skin. 

The Spanisli, or Merino sheep, re- 
markable for the fineness of their wool, 
are distinguished by spiral horns, bend- 
ing outwards. Notwilhstaiidiniir the 
numerous attempts to improve our breed 
of sheep, we still continue to import 
vast quantities of Merino wool from 
Spain. 

The African and Guinea sheep are 
remarkable varieties of this species ; 
their form is meagre, legs long, ears 
pendant, neck shaggy, and the covering 
of the whole body is more like hair 
than wool. 

The Cretan slieep is remarkable for 
large spiral honis ; it is found in abun- 
dance in Austria, Hungary, on Mount 
Ida, and in the islands of the Archipe- 
lago. 

The countries of Asia, which abound 
mont ill sheep, afford another variety, 
distinguished by the amazing breadth 
and bulk of their tails. They differ 
little from our common sheep ; aie ge- 
nerally white, yet sometimes varying in 
colour. The tail is seldom pointed, but 
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either square or roupd^ much like a 
cushion. The great size of the tail ren- 
ders it often so incommodious to the 
sheep tiiat it is found necessary to sup- 
port it with a small wheeled carriage ; 
some of these tails weigh more than 
501 bs. : the common weight exceeds 
30lbs. } they chiefly consist of fat. It is 
found in Persia, Assyria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Barbary, and Tartary. 
It is found also at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the Cape sheep have also large 
and pendent ears. Another variety of 
this kind is called the Fat-rumped 
sheep, having no tail, but its buttocks 
swell out like two globes; these globes 
are eoin posed solely of fat, and some- 
times weii^h forty pounds; found io 
l\utary ; a very prolific race. 

The Amnion^ Argali, or Siberian 
sheep, has arched and semi-circular 
horns; den -laps lax, hairy; colour in 
summer brownish ash, mixed with grey ; 
beneath whitish grey ; tail short, v\hite, 
brownish at the tip ; hair long in win- 
ter, shed in spring; ears erect, acute; 
hind feet longer than the fore. Another 
variety with the body tinged with brown ; 
a white mark on e.icli side, pointing to 
the belly. Females smaller than the 
males; sometimes has no horns. Found 
wild in Siberia, Kamschatka, the Ku- 
rile islands, Corsica, and Sardinia ; is 
gregarious, feeding in small flocks. 
They are hunted by the Kamschatka- 
dales, for their skin, and as food. An 
individual of this kind brought to Eng- 
land hy general Paoli, lived to be twen- 
ty-four jears old ; the horns of this 
animal were twenty-two inches long. 

The Fudu has the horns smooth, 
divergent; female without horns; size 
of a large kid ; gregarious, found on 
the Cordilleras, in Suuth America, and 
the neighbouring vallies ; easily tamed. 
The bearded sheep, or Siberian goat, 
found on the mountains of Asia^and in 
Barbary, is supposed to be a variety of 
this species. 

The Montana, or Rocky mountain 
sheep ; horns like a goat ; skin covered 
with white hair, beneath which is a coat 
of wool ; the wool of the young animal 
exceeding in fineness that of the Merino 
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lamb ; found in the rocky mountaips of 
the back settlements of North America ; . 
it has never been domesticated, anci jts. 
habits, manners, and uses are liitl^ 
known. It is about the size of a goat; 
Some naturalists are of opinion that 
this is the same as the preceding spe* 
cies. 

SHEEP’S Sea Briar&, Sheep’s 
BIT, or Jasione, a genus of plants con- 
sisting of one species, the montana, an 
indigenous, annual plant, found wiltf 
on our sandy pastures ; a variety indi- 
genous to the south of France, is jiercn- 
nial. This plant is eaten by sheep ; 
its blue flowers emit a musky odoar^ 
and are visited by bees. 

Sheep, Peruvian, See Camel. 

Sheldrake, See Duck. 

Shell4ac, See Lac. 

Shepherd's needle. See CicELT. 
SHEPHERD’S PURSE, Penny 
Cress, or Thlaspi, a genus of plants 
containing fourteen species ; one a na- 
tive of Arabia, the rest of Europe; six 
indigenous to our own fields, moun- 
tains, or pastures. Two of these, the 
an^ense, or Treacle mustard, and the 
campestre, or Mithridate mustard, were 
formerly in the materia medica, but 
are now expunged. The seeds are acrid, 
and approach in their taste and qua- 
lities to common mustard. But the 
whole genus is unimportant. 

SHILLING, an English silver coin, 
equal to twelve pence, or the twentieth 
part of a pound sterling, 

SHINGLES, a species of erysipe- 
latous inflammation, which most usual- 
ly attacks the trunk of the body. It 
consists of a number of little pimples, 
extending round the body a little above 
the navel, which ha^e vesicles formed 
on them in a short time. Little or no 
danger ever attends this disease. The 
general treatment, however, should be 
the same as that for erysipelas ; no re- 
pellents should be used. See Erysi- 
pelas. 

SHIP- WORM, or Tercbelln, a ge- 
nus of molluscous worms consisting of 
eleven species, scattered through the 
seas of the globe. The following are 
the chief; The complanata, or Ship- 
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worm* with a dq)re9sad body* with four 
drrhi round the mouth, and a double 
row of lateral pencilled protuberances 
on each side ; inhabits the seas round 
the West India islands, and is extreme* 
ly destructive to vessels lyine at anchor, 
cutting with great facility through the 
stoutest plank, and incrusting the sides 
of the hole with a smooth testaceous 
coat. The conchilega is about five inch- 
d long, body whitish, with numerous 
filiform cirrhi round the mouth, pellucid 
and tapering towards the lower end ; 
about the size of a goose-quill ; inha- 
bits the British coasts, within the shell 
of the iabella tubijbrmis ; the only 
apecies found on our shores. The ca- 
runcttlatat has a quadrangular depres- 
sed body, is from nine to fourteen 
inches long j inhabits the American and 
Indian seas, and very destructive to 
shipping. The bicornht inhabits the 
American ocean, and perforates some 
of the globose madrepores, where it re- 
sides, and occasionally protrudes in 
search of food. 

Another genns of testaceous worms, 
the Tgeedo, consisting of four spe- 
cies, may with propriety be mentioned 
here. The navalis, or Ship-worm, has 
a very thin shell, cylindrical and 
smooth, more or less twisted ^ from four 
to six inches long ; found in the sides 
and bottoms of ships, &c. It acts to 
the same effect as the terebella compla^ 
nata^ but with still greater power. 
The utriculus is seven inches long, 
the clava, is found in the seed- 
vessels of the xylosteum granatum 5 
the gtgantea^ is from five to five feet 
and a half long ; found in a mud bank 
ill an island north-west of Sumatra. See 
Philosophical Transactions for 1806, 
P^rt I. 

SHIPWRECK, the destruction of 
ships by their being dashed to pieces, 
destroyed or sunk, either in striking 
against rocks, or sands, or by the fury 
of the sea itself. 

The greatest dangers, however, to 
which ships are exposed, are for the 
most part within sight of tlie shore, or 
within a short distance of it, in conse- 
quence of rocks or sand-banks, upon 
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which they are sometimes dashed tu 
pieces, by the tempest, or run agrontid, 
so as not to be got off again in such a 
state as to be fit for sailing. In Such 
cases, the crew often perish, for want 
of proper assistance, or means to con- 
vey them to the shore. Common boats 
are often useless in such situations. For 
the same reason, many have perished 
in their own boats, when quitting the 
wreck, they having attempted to reach 
the shore. In other cases, however, a 
common boat has very often afiorded 
effectual relief, and, therefore, where 
no other chance offers of saving life, 
and when inevitable destruction awaits 
those who remain on a wrecked vessel, 
the alternative of such a boat will, and 
must be necessarily adopted. 

The difficulty of proceeding to and 
effectually succouring the crews of ship- 
wrecked vessels in common boats, led 
to the invention of what is called the 
Life-boat, by Mr. Greathead ; un- 
der our article Life-boat an account 
of its construction will be found. It is 
to be lamented, however, that a boat of 
this construction is not more commonly 
to be seen in our harbours ; for al- 
though this boat and improvements 
upon it, have excited some degree of 
public attention, they are comparatively 
little known, and less used. Surely it 
would not be unworthy an enlightened 
and patriotic government, to provide a 
life-boat at occasional stations, or har- 
bours, around the whole of our island, 
so that, in the event of shipwreck, it may 
be immediately at hand. 

But as it frequenly happens in ship- 
wrecks, that no life-boat is at hand ; 
and that the crew either have no boat, 
or the boat is useless in such a situa- 
tion, the method of throwing a line on 
shore by means of a shell from a mortar, 
by Lieutenant Bell, may be resorted to. 
In an experiment of this kind, a boat 
was moored 250 yards from the shore, 
the shell was thrown 1.50 yards on the 
shore with the rope attached to it ; the 
shell was of cast iron, filled with lead ; 
its diameter 8 inches; weight 75lbs. 
The rope was a deep sea-line, of which 
160 yards weighed Idlbs, By mean* of 
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tfiirline lcept fast on th« shore by the 
hkW, Mr/ Bell and another man worked 
themselves on shore upon a raft formed 
by lashing five empty casks together, 
one in the centre, one at each end, and 
one at each side of the central cask. The 
mortar should be such as that the 
chamber will contain one pound of gun- 
powder, and the bore should admit a 
leaden ball of sixty pounds, or upwards ; 
it is advisable to keep such an instru- 
ment always on deck, with a rope, &c. 
at hand. 

Another method, directly the reverse of 
the foregoing, has been invented by Capt. 
Manby. It consists in throwing a rope 
from the shore to a vessel in distress^ by 
means of which the crew may be drawn 
to the shore. The object in firing is, 
to throw the shot beyond the vessel, so 
that the rope to which it is attached may 
lie across it. The same gentleman has 
also contrived a barbed shot, for the pur- 
pose of catching the rigging and se- 
curing the rope 5 he has also invented 
a cot to slide on a rope to convey fe- 
males and infirm persons from the 
wreck to the shore. 

But as tempests and shipwrecks of- 
ten happen in the night, when the ves- 
sel cannot be seen from the sboie dis- 
tinctly, Captain Manby proposes to 
employ a hollow ball, made to the size 
of the piece, and composed of layers of 
cartridge paper, to the thickness of half 
an inch; this ball, being filled with 
about fifty luminous bails of star com- 
position, and a sufficjcnt quantity of 
gunpowder, to burst the ball, and in- 
sBame the stars, is then projected into the 
air towards the supposed place of the 
wrecked or stranded vessel. The stars, as 
they fall, illuminatethesea to a great dis- 
tance round, and continue their splen- 
dour a sufficient time to allow the ves. 
«el to be seen. Its direction is deter- 
mined in an instant, by means of two 
upright sticks painted white, and fix- 
ed in a plank by the side of which the 
mortar is to be placed, and will thus 
. |>oint exactly towards the vessel. The 
ahell affixed to the rope, differs from 
that used in the day-time, by having 
four holes in it> to receive a like num- 
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her of fusees, andby being filled 
the fiercest, and most glaring, cor^pp;?^ 
sitions, when inflamed by tbe disejja^ge 
of the piece, forms a brilliant tmek fui*. 
the rope, which is rendered visUjle by 
the persons m distress. See “ An Essays 
on the Preservation qf Shipwrecked 
Persons^ by G. W, Manby, Esq,, ^ 

Various other apparatus have been 
contrived for escape, or rescue from, 
shipwreck, and that dangerous ejerpenjt 
the sea. The cork-jacket is one of these. 
See Cork-Jacket. 

The Marine Spencer 9 invented by a 
gentleman of the name of Spencer, is 
made in the form of a girdle, of a pro- 
per diameter to fit the body, apd. 
inches broad, composed of about 
old corks, strung upon a strong twlg^, 
well lashed together witli lay-cord, co? 
vered with canvas, and painted in 
60 as to make it water-proof. '|'wp 
tapes, or cords, about two feet iQnfJ;, ^ce 
fastened to the back of the girdle wilp 
loops at the ends ; another tape, 1 or 
cord, of the same length, has a fe^ 
corks strung to the middle of it, is, co- 
vered with canvas and paipterb- A 
pin of hard wood, three inches long and 
half an inch m diameter, is fastened to 
the front of the girdle, by a tape, or 
cord, about Uiree inches long. To use 
the spencer it should be slidden, frog) 
the feet close up under the arms ; tJie 
tapes or cords are to be brought ope 
over each shoulder, and fastened by 
loops to the pins ; the tape or cord be- 
tween the legs, is to be fastened to die 
other pm. A person thus equipped, 
though unacquainted with swimming, 
may safely trust himself to the waves ; 
for he will float head and shouTdeis 
above the water in any storm, and by 
paddling with his^hands, may easily 
gain the shore. Such a spenqer may 
be also made of cork-shavings, at a very 
trivial expense. .A canvas bag would 
serve very well to hold the corks, 
or cork-shavings, and if of greufer 
.breadth than the spencer, might an- 
swer many good purposes, if kept on 
shipboard, although it should not be 
waterproof, it has been suggested, 
that pieces of cork might be worked 
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^'dinaly di-M bf Bailors^ es- 
ia^UOut the sboul<fe and neck ; 
lUelf be the means of saving 

manyUves* 

f For an account of life-preservers and 
life^rnf^s^ so useful in some cases of 
shipfvtreck, aee Liee-preserver, and 
I^lFE-RAFT# 

y Although the Night life buoy is not 
an ai^paratus exactly designed to assist 
of shipwreck^ it is calculated 
foi^ accidents nearly allied to it, and we 
therefore notice it here. See Night life 
buo^. 

h or ,the treatment of other accidents 
occasionally attending shipwreck, such 
as. great numbness from cold, long fast- 
ing, and apparent death from immer- 
sipp, or long^'outi nuance in water. See 
CpM» H unger, THiRST,and Drown- 
mo. See also Accidents. 

,iShirt» See Calico and Dress. 
^^iiOAD, among miners, a train of 
mc^^^iliue atpnes, serving to direct them 
ip^the discovery of mines. 

^.,Skoe, See Blacking, Corns, 
Drie^ss, and Foot. 

,, SHOEING, io farriery i the opera- 
tiqu of fixing plates of iron, commonly 
caU«d shoes, on tlie feet of horses. 

.Ju shoeing a strong, well-formed foot, 
is no great diiliculty ; but when 
the feet are ill formed, considerable 
apd skill are often required, both 
iiLthc preparation of the foot, and in 
t);^e application of the shoe. The bot- 
tom of a well-formed foot is, in a small 
degree, hollow ; that is, the crust is ra- 
th<#r higher than the sole, the frog large 
and solid, the bars open and distinct, 
Tihe only preparation necessary in such 
^ fpot is, to make the bottom of the 
prust level, by means of a rasp, to 
scrape off any loose horn there may be 
in the sole, and to leave the frog and 
barsmatouched. The toe of the shoe 
should, be about au inch wide, and 
half an inch thick ^ the heel a little 
Rajripiy^r and thinner. That surface of 
die.shoe which bears on the ground, 
f bppld be perfectly flat ; that next the 
fooiei,, Ijarticularly towards the toe, 
a litde hollowed. The toe 
pf74hu ^^(oe being the part which wears 
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most, should be formed of steel. The 
nails should be placed as near the toe 
as is consistent with the security of the 
shoe, that there may be as little re- 
straint as possible upon the motions of 
the heels and quarters of the hoof. 

When the bottom of a horse^s foot is 
flat or convex, it is at the same time, 
much thinner, and less capable of bear- 
ing pressure. The shoe for such a foot 
should be wider and more concave on 
its inner surface than otherwise. Great 
care is also necessary in nailing on the 
shoe. 

Theshoes of horses should not remain 
on their feet longer than a month, but 
should be removed in order that the 
hoof may not be injured* 

Horses which have oblique pasterns, 
with w'eak low heels, require a shoe ra- 
ther thicker at the heel than the shoe 
which we have described above j and 
where the pasterns are short and rather 
upright, and the crust of the heels deep 
and strong, a thin-heeled shoe is pro- 
per. Such heels generally require to 
be lowered with the rasp or drawing 
knife before the shoe is put on. 

No specific form of shoe can, however, 
be suited to all horses under all cir- 
cumstances, it being frequently neces- 
sary to alter theshoes of the same horses 
at different periods. 

The shoes should be proportioned in 
weight to the size and ability of tlve 
animal. The following rules for the 
weight of horse-shoes may be of service. 

lb. oz. 

For the strongest sort of cart-lioi^es 2 12 
For the smaller horses of this kind 1 12 

For the largest coach horses 1 12 

For smaller coachdiorses ... 1 4 nz. 

For saddle-horses of every height 1 2 tolO 

For race-horses 5oz. to 4 

By reducing the superfluous breadth 
of these shoes, their thickness may be 
increased without making any addition 
to their weight. See Frog, and Prick- 
ing. 

Various patents have been obtained 
at different times for horse-shoes, and 
different opinions are entertained of 
their merits ; the last is by Mr. Cole- 
man, and is described with a plate, in 
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ffo. V, bt flie Lbndon Jouttiid of 
ArU and Scientea. We understand 
that this new shoe of Mr, Coleman's is 
considered otie of the best remedies for 
contracted hoofs that has ever been in- 
vented. Those of our readers who de* 
sire more information, relative to shoe- 
ing^ may consult Coleman on the 
Foot of the Horse, Goodwin on 5 Aoe- 
ing Horses, and CLARK on the same 
subject. 

The shoe for the fore-feet of the 
mule is made, in general, very similar 
to that which farriers call the bar-shoe, 
very wide and large, and projecting be- 
yond the hoof ; the shoe for the hind 
feet is open at the heels like the horse’s 
shoe , but it is lengthened at the toe 
like the fore-shoes j both being made 
to project sometimes even four inches 
beyond the hoof, with a view to en- 
large the basis of the foot, which is, in 
this animal, generally narrow and con- 
fined. But this is, we conceive, an 
awkw'ard way of assisting nature. 

The foot of the ass requires the same 
kind of shoe as the mule, with this dif- 
ference only, that the shoe for the fore- 
foot is not closed at the heel, and that 
its edges do not project so much be- 
ymul tliC hool , the same form of shoe 
is also used for the hind feet of this ani- 
mal. 

The shoe of the ox consists of a flat 
plate of iron, with five or six stamp- 
holes on the outward edge to receive 
the nails ; at the toe is a projection of 
four or five inches, winch parsing in the 
cleft of the foot, 18 bent over the hoof 
so as to keep the shoe .n its proper 
place. But the melhoil of slmeing oxen 
varies in dillerent places and coun- 
tries. See Ox. 

Shoote, See Calf. 

Short sightedness. See SiciHT and 
Spectacli-s. 

Shoveler. See Duck. 

SHOULDER, the joint which con- 
nects the arm with the !)o(iy. 

This joint is liable to dislocations ; 
these are most frequently forwards and 
downwards ; sometimes downwards and 
backwards j but never upwards, with- 
6 ut a fracture of a part of the scapula, 
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which 18 placed joint. 

discovered by the patient’s inabililf te 
raise his acm, by violent pain attending 
the attempt, by the luxated arm beifig 
of a different length from the other, by 
the head of the humerus being felt out 
of its natural situation, while a vacuity 
is perceived under the anterior part of 
the shoulder blade •, when the luxation 
is of long standing, the whole arm is 
apt to become cedematous ; no time 
should, therefore, be lost in restoring the 
limb, as soon as possible, to its natural 
situation. 

The patient should be seated on a 
chair, and his body secured by a broad 
belt passed round it, and held by 
assistants. The elbow should be bent 
in order to relax the muscles. A firm 
leather bandage, four or five inches 
broad, with strong straps, is to be tied 
round the arm immediately above the 
elbow 5 the arm should then be gradu- 
ally extended by the assistants pulling 
these straps, whilst another person draws 
back tlie shoulder blade. The exten- 
sion must be varied according to the situ- 
ation of the head of the bone. As soon 
as the head of the bone has cleared the 
brim of the socket, it will be returned 
to its place by the action of the muscles, 
an etfect which is indicated by a loud 
crack. 

Other methods of extending the arm 
have been proposed in difficult cases^ 
such as suspending the patient by the 
luxated arm over the steps of u ladder, 
or the top of a door, &c. and which 
have by a sudden jerk, succeeded in re- 
storing the bone to its place. A gen- 
tler method is to lay the patient on the 
floor, while two or three stout men, 
standing on a table,, lay hold of him 
and pull him up. These methods are, 
how’ever, not unattended with danger. 
Indeed, in such an accident, the advice 
and assistance of an able surgeon should, 
if possible, at once he had. 

If, after the operation, inflammation 
appear, lotions of Goulard water, and 
leeclics, will be necessary to be applied 
to the tumefied part. The arm oiigivt 
also to be retained for some time hi a 
state of rest, by a proper bandage, or a 
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4^ ^ acquired its former 

rtreng*. 

SfunMer-Uade. See Blade of the 
I^^OLDBB, 

SHREW, or Sorex, a genus of ani- 
comprising seventeen species, 
littered over the globe j two common 
t«> our own country. This genus, in 
tj^r heads, resemble the mole, in 
other parts, the mouse ; they burrow 
^d live under ground j generally feed 
9il-worius aud insects. The following 
arc most worthy of note : the moscha- 
or Musky shrew, found on the 
thanks of the Wolga ; out of its tail is 
expressed a sort of musk. The Ccerw- 
or Blue shrew, is nearly eight in- 
^|ies long ; smells also strongly of 
iVu^^k ; inhabits Java and other East In- 
dian Islands. The mexitams^ or Mexi- 
can shrew j the brasiliensis or Brasilian 
Hhrew j the marines or Marine shrew ; 
theora//eMJ, or Fetid shrew ; the hicolor, 
Pt Water shrew ; the minutus^ or Minute 
shrew ; and the exilis, or Pigmy shrew. 

SHRIKE, or Lanius, a genus of birds, 
comprehending fifty-six species, scat- 
tered over the globe, of which t'' o only 
are common to our own country. The 
bill is straitish, with a tooth on each 
mandible, near the end, naked at the 
base ; tongue jagged at the end. The 
birds of this genus are noisy and quarrel- 
some, and prey on smaller birds, teaiing 
them to pieces, and sticking the frag- 
riienti on thorns. The following are 
the chief : 

The Excubilor^ or Great shrike, of 
which there are three varieties : one has 
the tail wedged : white at the sides : 
back hoary j wings black with a white 
spot ; another has a white body ; legs 
yellowish ; the th‘»rd has the smaller 
wing coverts and shoulders reddish. 
In all, the bill and legs are black ; 
crown and neck hoary ; body beneatli 
white with pale brown arched hues; 
tail white at the tip, except the two 
middle feathers; cheeks vhite with a 
bla^*k transverse line from the base of 
the ^lll ; nest made of dry grass and 
f€»t^efv ; lays seven bluish eggs, spotted 
withbtpwoD 
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The Colluripf has five varieties ; the 
first has the tail somewhat wedged, baick 
grey, four middle feathers unifortti ; 
bill lead-colour ; common to England, 
and called the butcher bird. Another 
has the body above variegated white and 
black, beneath reddish white. Com- 
mon also to England and called wood 
chat. Another variety has the bbdy 
grey, beneath reddish brown ; inhabits 
Europe; two other varieties inhabit 
Senegal. This species is seven and a 
half inches long ; builds in bushes and 
hedges, lays six eggs, with a circle of 
brown near the broad end ; kills small 
biids, by piercing the skull with its bill ; 
imitates tlie notes of other birds, to de- 
coy them into its clutches. 

The tyranriusy or Tyrant shrike, has 
the body cinereous, beneath white, 
crown black, with a longitudinal tawny 
streak, eight inches long ; builds in 
hollow trees ; fierce, audacious ; fixes 
on the back of eagles and hawks, and 
makes a continual chattering till they 
are compelled to retire. Three other 
varieties. Inhabits America. 

The FaustuSi or Wreathed shrike, is 
grey, beneath rusty j size of a field- 
fare ; a native of China, and often paint- 
ed on paper hangings, brought from 
that country. 

The Nengota, or Grey shrike, has the 
body cinereous, beneath white ; nine 
inches long ; gregarious ; inhabits Bra- 
zil, Surinam, Russia, and Siberia. 

Shrimp, See Crab. 

SHRUB, or Frutex, in botany, a 
plant with several permanent woody 
stems, dividing from the bottom, more 
slender and lower than trees. Box, 
ivy, juniper, furze, &c. are shrubs. 

SHRUB, a compound liquor, made 
of ardent spirits, orange juice, and sii- 
gar. 

We mention this mixture merely to 
observe that it should never be dVunk 
by any one whose digestion is not of 
the first order. Indeed, such compound 
liquors are always more or less mischie- 
vous to health. 

SIALAGOGUES, those medicines 
which excite au uncommon flow oT aali- 
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v« ; such are, ihe preparations of mer- 
cury, pellitory of Spain^ &C. 

Siberian crab. See Pear» 

SkkU. See Husbandry. 

SIDA, a genus of plants having nu- 
merous capsules^ one or three-seeded, and 
consisting of ninety-nine species, all na- 
tives of die East or West Indies, or the 
Cape, and having purple, white, or sul- 
phur-colour flowers. The following 
species are cultivated ; the rhomhifolia, 
or Rhomb-leaved, the perlplorlfolia^ or 
Great bindweed-leaved, the triquetra^ or 
Triangular-stalked, the abutilon, or 
Broad-leaved, the cordi/olia, or Heart- 
leaved siJa ; and the miaiica, smalt- 
flowered sida, or Indian mallow. They 
may be raised by seeds j some from off- 
sets or cuttings ; they are ornamental 
to the stove ; the ahutilon in open bor- 
ders, to which it may be entrusted, 
SIDE-S A D D LE P LAIN T,or 5 arra- 
ctnia, a genus consisting of four species, 
natives of America j the two following 
are cultivated. The Jlava, or Yellow 
side-saddle flower, has erect, tubular 
leaves ; flowers on naked pedicles rising 
three feet from the root, and appearing 
in June and July, The purpurea, or 
Purple side-saddle flower, has the 
leaves hooded, swelling, spreading, 
arched, hollow', and round at the out- 
side, with a broad leaf running down 
the tube on the inside ; corol purple 
without, green within, with purple ed- 
ges, They are reared with difficulty 
ill this country ; the best way is to pro- 
cure them from their natural boggy 
soil, with large balls of earth to their 
roots planted in tubs of earth. When 
imported, they should he removed into 
large pots, filled with soft spongy earth, 
mixed with rotten wood, moss, and turf. 
In the winter they require the shelter of 
a frame 3 in summer of a shade. 

SIGHING, an effort of nature by 
which the lungs are put into greater 
motion, and more dilated, so that the 
blood pas^s more freely and in greater 
quantity to the left auricle and thence 
to the ventricle of the heart. 

SIGHT, that perception which we 
have of bodies through the medium or 
by the impression of light. The iinme- 
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diate organ of sight is the eye ; 
which, and iris^pupilf and retina^ 
anatomical description of this 
will be found. The various diseas^. bf 
the eye are either treated of under ete, 
or in the order of the alphabet to which 
they respectively belong. See Gutta 

SERENA, OpTBALMIA, &C. 

Persons who are short sighted, ‘lU’e 
called myopes, the disease myopia ; per- 
sons who see best at a distance are called 
presbyopes j the disease presbyopia. The 
former complaint or disposition of the 
eye depends, for the most part, on its 
original structure, and does not often 
admit of a cure ; it arises chiefly from'A 
too great convexity of the cornea, Tq- 
fants from this circumstance are often 
myopes ; but by degrees as they 
Vance in years, they perceive ohjecits 
more remotely by the cornea becoming 
less convex. Artificers occupied bh 
minute objects, and persons reading 
much, frequently after puberty, becoiuo 
myopes. 

Presbyopia may arise from various 
causes. From a flatness of the cornea ; 
or from too small density of the cornea 
or humours of the eye j whoever is af- 
fected frem this cause is cured in older 
age ; for age induces a greater density 
of the cornea and lens. It may al^o 
arise from a habit of viewing continually 
remote objects. From a multitude of 
causes aged persons are presbyopes. 

Both these complaints, or incotjvetii- 
ences, may be in some measure obvia- 
ted by the help of proper glasses ; the 
former requires a concave, and the lat- 
ter a convex glass>. When these diseas- 
es are caused by bad habits, nothing 
short of a total abstinence from them 
can lead to a cure. * 

Relative to the sight, generally, it mjiy 
be observed that moderate use of tfie 
eye, particularly on minute objects such 
as reading, sewing, &c. pronjises the 
best and most effectual method of pre- 
serving it in health ; that all strong add 
unnatural glares of light are 
bad 3 and that the fashion, lately inlrij" 
duced, of screening the rays of 
light from the immediate coiitjidt 
eye, and throwing them upon' white pa- 
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practice .v«ry common in uier* 
cb^ta^ coaoting houses, is suited to 
certaio diseased eyes only, but as a ge- 
neral method of administering light is 
badland founded on erroneous principles* 
is the 'colour of the rays of light, 
thus artificially thrown, of trifling con- 
federation } the light from oil lamps is, 
in general, bad. See Spectacles and 
also Colour, Light, and Radiant 

IffTTER. 

^iiex, ox Flint, See Flint. 

Silica, See Flint. 

Silicium, See F l i n t. 

SILK, ibe fine glossy thread spun 
by various species of the caterpillars, or 
Ifirves of the phulania, or moth genus. 
Of these the species called the atlas 
yields the greatest cjuantity ; but the 
mpri is that commonly employed for 
this purpose. I'here are also some 
species of testaceous ivorms, which pos- 
sess a long silky hyssus or heard, which 
is oecabioually used for the same purpose 
as the silk of the silk-worm, and is of a 
softer texture. See Moth, Mulberry, 
Nacux:, and the following articles. 
SILK-COTTON-TKEE, or Row- 

h genus comprehending six spe- 
cies, h iving a woody capsule, and wool- 
ly see<is, natives of Asia, Africa, and 
Amenta. I'hey are extremely useful 
fro^u the cotton which they produce. 
That of the cfi/jo, a native of America, 
aii<l of file pentaiidria, an Indian tree, 
IS <‘uai>c, lint produced in very large 
tpjaidities, and used by the poorer in- 
habit am s to Sturt’ their pillows and 
oiiairs. Tin* last tree of these two spe- 
cies, v\ hen full grown, is one of the 
largest trees with which we are ac- 
(|uaiiitcd ; and is said to he able to 
sh.ideau army of twenty thousand men 
i^ith its e.ioiinous l)rai)ches. 

The coilon of the Jfeptaphi/llum ©f 
South America, is a beautiful, soft, fine, 
purple down, and is spun witliout dye- 
ing, and woven into dresses, for the 
nu>re opulent and delicate ranks of the 
nativei^. \\’cd<»,ih)t tliink that this raw 
iiiHterial has obtained tlie attention from 
the , merchants and manufacturers of 
this country to wliich it is entitled, 

SILK-VVORM, or phalcena mori, is 
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a native of China, where it it found on 
the leaves of the mulberry, its only tui* 
tural and proper food* 

The caterpillar of this species, when 
full grown, incloses itself in a loose web, 
in the midst of which it forms a mueb 
closer case or covering of an oval form, 
and varying in colour, from white to a 
deep orange, but usually of a bright 
yellow colour. In this case or tocoon^ 
the animal becomes a chrysalis, and re- 
mains inclosed about fifteen days $ 
when having resumed an active life in 
the form of a moth, it makes a hole at 
one end of its prison and comes out. 
This, us It destroys the value of the silk 
cocoon, is prevented in those countries 
where silk is cultivated by killing the 
chrysalis by means of heat. Neither 
the male nor female moth take any food 
during their winged state, but after 
performing the offices of generation, and 
the female having laid numerous eggs, 
they both die. The eggs remain at- 
tached to paper or other matter during 
the winter, and are spontaneously hatch- 
ed by the heat in the months of April 
or May of the ensuing year. 

As soon as the worms have produced 
their cocoons, tliey become an article of 
trade ; for in those countries where silk 
is cultivated, few persons reel off their 
cocoons, but sell them to others, who 
make tins operation a separate business. 
The silk as formed by the worm, is so 
very fine, that if each cocoon were reeled 
separately, it would be totally unfit for 
the purposes of the manufacturer ; in 
reeling, therefore, the ends of several co- 
coons are joined and reeled together out 
of warm water, which softening their 
natural gum, makes them stick toge- 
ther so as to form one strong smooth 
thread. As often as the thread of any 
single cocoon breaks, or comes to an 
end, its filaco is supplied by a new one, 
so that by continually keeping up the 
same number, the united thread may be 
wound to any length ; the sm-fle threads 
of the newly-added cocoons are not join- 
ed by a tie, but simply laid on the main 
thread, to which they adhere by their 
gum ; and their ends are, so fine, as not 
to produce the- least perceptible an- 
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evenness In the place where they are 
laid on. The’ appai^tus for reeling, 
consists merely of a siOall open kettle of 
water, under which is a fire to keep it 
hot, and a reel of a very simple con- 
struction. When the skein is quite 
dry, it is taken oft* the reel, and tied 
and doubled into a hank. In this state, 
in which all the silk that is brought 
from India, and a considerable portion 
of what comes from Italy and other 
parts, arrives, it is called raw silk. The 
principal part of it is afterwards sent to 
a mill to be thrown : that is, to have 
two ends of it doubled, and twisted to- 
gether, by which it is converted into 
tram, or orf^anzine, according to the 
fineness of the silk, and the purposes to 
which it is intended to be applied in the 
manufacture. 

The average length of the thread of 
a cocoon is about 500 ells, sometimes 
1200 ells. 

The culture of silk varies but little 
in different countries ; it does not re- 
quire any great degree of skill or a 
great capital. But although many at- 
tempts have been made to produce silk 
in this country, as an article of com- 
merce, they have hitherto been unsuc- 
cessful. As an amusement, silk-worms 
may, however, be i eared, and silk ob- 
tained with great ease. From expe- 
riments which we ourselves have made, 
we are disposed to think that our cli- 
mate is itself too cold for the natural 
habits of the silk worm, and that the 
worm itself degenerates, when reared in 
this country, even supposing that the 
mulberry could be obtained in quantity 
sufticieni, and in the perfection neces- 
sary for feeding it. Lettuce leaves, 
with which silk-worms have been occa- 
sionally fed, we consider a bad suc- 
cedaneum for their natural food, the 
mulberry. 

The quantity of silk imported and 
employed in our various manufactures 
IS surprisingly great. The total exceeds 
on an average of the last thirty years, 
one million of pounds annually • va- 
rying in price from 20 toOO shillings, or 
more, per pound. 

SILPHA, or Cariiion beetle, a 
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genus of coleopterous insects coiuj^risitig^' 
one hundred and twenty -three 
scattered over the globe ; abont thWy 
of them common to our own country. 
They are found for the most part under 
the loose bark of trees or on the half de- 
cayed carcases of animals upon which 
both the grub and the insect feed. The 
different species vary but little from 
each other, either in form or colour. In 
Britain, they may be seen early in the 
spiing, beneath the lon^e bark of tr^s. 
Tht!vespil/o, is une of the most remark- 
able of the genus, in consequence of the 
shape of its aiitennjc. They have at their 
extremity, a reddish knob pi od need by 
four small platcsstriing through the mid- 
dle, one upon the other ; the last being 
thicker, forms a siriall sharp-pointed 
knob ; head, thorax, and body blaek, 
charged with a few yellowish hairs ; 
shells short, colour black, variegated 
WMlh two transverse stripes. 

SILPHIUM, a genus of plants com- 
prehending eleven species, all natives of 
America. The following are cultiva- 
ted ; the lariniatunii or Jagged-leaved } 
the ierebinihimnit or Broad-leaved, the 
asteriscusy or Hairy stalked, and the 
trl/oHatum^ or Three-leav(*d silphiur6. 
Most of these bear a corol, resembling 
the sunflower, and rise from a pereiintm 
woody root, with a thick, strong, up- 
right stem, three or four feet high. 

SILVER, or argentum^ a metal of a 
pure white colour, and considerable bril- 
liancy. Its specific gravity is 10,5. It 
is $0 malleable and ductile, that it may 
be extended into leaves not exceeding 
a ten thousandth of an inch in thick- 
ness, and drawn into wire considerably 
finer than a human hair. It melts at a 
bright red heat, aiaUwhen in fusion ap- 
pears extremely brilliant. It resists 
the action of the air at high tempera- 
tures, for a long time, and does not 
oxidize ; but if an electric explosion 
be passed through fine silver wire, it 
biirus into a black powder, which is An 
oxide of silver. Exposed to an intense 
white heat, it boils and evaporates. If 
suddenly cooled, it cr 3 Stalli 2 es during 
congelation, olten shooting out 
small cauliflower, and throwing' “small 
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e^ 'bf ihetbetal 6it of the tmcU 

^oiivi ' iitver hk% the character of 
pure metal ; it occurs in masses ; 
and arborescent and capillary; and 
•ometimes crystallized in cubes and oc« 
'Jtoi^dm. It is seldom pure, but con* 
"^tkins smalt portions of other metals, 
^nich affect its colour aud ductility. It 
^ W^dhiefly found in primitive countries. 

richest mines of native silver are in 
^l^eVu' and Mexico. Silver is also found 
{.ntSaiony, Bohemia, Suabia, and Nor- 
It has also been found in Corn- 
'tValt and Devonshire. Silver is also 
‘fobnd in combination with sulphur, 

‘ \1r6ehic9 muriatic acid, gold, antimony, 
’Ifcad, &c. 

1^11 re silver may be obtained by dis- 
^iyiiigthe standard silver of commerce 
nitric acid, diluted with an 
tiieasare of water. Immerse a 
plate of clean copper in the solution, 
which soon occasions a precipitate of 
metaific silver j collect it upon a filter ; 
" #yh it with a solution of ammonia, and 
Then with wafer, and fuse it into a button. 

‘ Silver readily combines with the great- 
er number of the metals ; of these the 
ulloy with cop[»er is of the most im- 
portance, as it constitutes plate and 
coin. See Steel. By the addition of 
a small proportion of copper to silver, 
the metal is rendered harder and more 
sonorous, while its colour is scarcely 
impaired. 

TUvi standard silver of this country 
consists of 11 -./y pure silver and -i-J- 
copper. A pound troy, therefore, is 
composed of 11 oz. 2 dwts. pure silver, 
and 18 dwts. of copper, and it is coined 
into 0'6 shillings. 

An am dgam of silver is sometimes 
employed for plating : it is applied to 
the surface of copper, and the mercury 
"being evaporated by heat, the remaiu- 
ihg silver is burnished ; but the better 
kind of plating is f>erformed as men- 
tioned under Plating. 

A mixture of chloride of silver, chalk, 
and pearl-ash, is employed for silvering 
blFass : the metal is rendered very clean, 
opd the mixture moistened with watei 
^ilBl>e<!f upon its surface. In this way, 
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tbermam^ scales, and clock dipls ore 
usually silver!^. ./ 

Nitrate of stiver f formerly called fu^ 
nar cauAtic, is made thus ; Take pf sil- 
ver one ounce ; of nitric acid one fluid- 
ounce ^ distilled water two fluidouuces. 
Mix together the nitric acid and water, 
and dissolve the silver in the mixture, 
in a sand bath. Then gradually in- 
crease the heat that the nitrate pf sil- 
ver may be dried. Melt this to a cru- 
cible oil a gentle fire, until the water 
being evaporated, the ebullition ceases ; 
then directly pour it into proper moulds. 

This fused nitrate of silver is usually 
obtained in the shops, in small solid 
cylinders, of a dark grey colour, and 
presenting, when broken across, a ciys* 
taiiized fracture. It is inodorous, has 
an intensely bitter, metallic, caustic, 
taste, and tinges the skin and hair 
black, wherever it touches. Its chief 
use is us a caustic for the destruction 
of fungous flesh, aud in solutions, for 
the cu re of strictu res of the u rethra, warts, 
fungous excrescences, and incipient 
tumours. 

In solution, m the proportion of two 
grains to one fluidounce of distilled wa- 
ter, it forms a good injection iu pustu- 
lous sores ; and as a lotion, in that dis- 
ease of the gums denominated scuryv'. 
It has also been applied to the ear, for 
deafness, &c. See Ear. 

It has been occasionally given inter- 
nally as a tonic, and antispasmodic in 
doses of from one eighth of a grain, gra- 
dually increased to four grains, or more, 
three times a day, in epilepsy, St. Vi- 
tus’s dance, &c. but the domestic pre- 
scriber should not meddle with it for 
such purposes. 

When given in large doses, it acts as 
a poison on the system, producing symp- 
toms resembling thoseinduced by other 
corrosive poisons. See CoRROSiYE 
Sublimate and Poisons. 

Silver fir. See Pine. 

SILVER FISH, or Jtherina meni^ 
dia, a species of the genus Atherina, 
of which five have been enumerated, in- 
habiting the different seas of the globe. 
The flrst-meutioued species is, liow.^yer, 
the only one worthy of notice* It is an 
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inhabitant of the fresh watersof Carolina, 
has a small pellucid body ; scales spot- 
ted with black 5 teeth numerous on the 
lips, but none in the jaws, or tongue : 
lateral line silvery ; tail forked. It is 
often introduced in our marble basons, 
and gtobular^lasses for ornament. 

SILVER TREE, or protea, a genus 
comprehending sixty -five species, ha- 
ving a one-seeded nut ; they are almost 
all Cape plants, and may be thus sub- 
divided j — leaves pinnate, hliforiu, — 
leaves toothed, callous, — leaves filiform, 
subulate, — leaves linear, — leaves ellip- 
tic and lanceolate, — leaves oblong, 
ovate, — leaves roundish, — ^The two fol- 
lowing are cultivated ; the conifera, or 
Cone-bearing protea, has an equal stem, 
three feet high, with whorled subdivided 
branches ; leaves terminated by a 
smooth gland ; cone tomentose, ovate, 
size of a pea ; floral leaves concolour. 
The argentea, or Silver prolea, has a 
strong upright stalk, covered with a 
urpiish bark, dividing into several 
lanches, which grow erect ; leaves 
broad, shining, silvery, making a fine 
appearance, wlien mixed with other ex- 
otics j flowers in August. Both these 
aie sometimes raised from cuttings, but 
more generally r om seeds obtained from 
the Cape. 

, SILHRE, or silurus, a genus of fish- 
es, consisting of twenty-eight species, 
scattered tlirough the rivers of the globe, 
distinguished by a naked, large, broad, 
compressed head j the mouth furnish- 
ed with cirri, resembling the feelers of 
insects ; gape very large, extending al- 
most the whole length of the head • 
bps thick, jaws furnished with teeth ; 
body elongated, compressed, without 
scales ; these are thus divided ; with two 
cirri — with four cirri — six cirri — eight 
cirri— cirrusless. The following are ex- 
amples. 

The Giants, or European silure, has 
the dorsal fin single and unarmed j bead 
subpatulate, dusky green ; jaws arched ; 
gullet with four prominent denticulate 
bcMies • pectoral fins yellow, base and 
tip bluish • body thick, mucous, green- 
ish black, towards the belly, greenish ; 
beneath white, with blackish and white 
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spots I flosh ^ood, ; , Inhabits d^p )§resb 
waters of Europe and the East/ 
grows to a vast size, S9iBOtimes weigh- 
ing 300 pounds; swims slowly, 
before a storm comes to the surface of 
the water. 

The Electricus^ or Electric silure, uas 
the dorsal fins fleshy, single ; bodyjqqg, 
pale ash colour ; length twenty inc^i^s ; 
when touched, communicates a jinock 
attended with trembling and p^tP: its 
the limbs, but less violent tlian tbe, tor- 
pedo, or electrical eel ; flesh good. 

The ClariaSf is from twelve to ^f- 
teen inches long ; body blackish aab, 
beneath hoary ; inhabits the rivenf, of 
South America and Africa; said /to 
inflict venemous wounds with the ^^r- 
rated pectoral fin. 

The AspredohmoYt than a foot to}^, 
and of a very uncouth and forbiddtPg 
appearance ; inhabits the rivers of 
tica* 

Simarouha. See Quassia. . ) 
Simpler* $ Joy. See Vervain. 

SINAPISM, an external medic’lie* 
in form of a cataplasm, composed chinny 
of mustard seed pulverized. See Mus- 
tard. 

SINCERITY, freedom from hy- 
pocrisy ; a strict adherence to truth. In 
the most extensive signification of the 
term, sincerity not only consists in never 
uttering what is false, but in never 
concealing wliat is true. See CanpoUR. 

Sinew, See Tendon, 

Singultus, See Hiccough. 

Sinovia, See Synovia. 

SINUS, in anatomy, a cavity or 
depression. In surgery it means a long, 
hollow, narrow track, leading from 
some abscess, diseased bone, &c. The 
veins of the dura msiter are also termed 
sinuses. 

Siphilis. See Syphilis. 

SIPHON, or Syphon, in hydraulics, 
a bended pipe, one end of which being 
put into a vessel of liquor, and the other 
hanging out of the said vessel over ano- 
ther, the liquor will run out from the 
first into the last, after the air has been 
sucked out of the external or lower end 
of the siphon, and that as long as the 
liquor in the upper vessel is aboyi; the 
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(Mice ot the syphon. This motion of 
vite^ or other liquid, through this tu- 
strument depends entirely on atmos- 
pherie pressure. Sometimes it may be in- 
convenient to suck out the air 5 in which 
filling the siphon with the liquid 
to be abstracted, and immersing it in a 
proper manner, will answer the same 
purpose. 

SIREN, in zoology, a genus of ani- 
ms^s of a doubtful order, but of a form 
and configuration approaching equally 
•tnphibious reptiles and fishes ; but it 
is usually arranged under reptiles. Its 
generic characters a»e as follow ; body 
two-footed, tailed, naked j feet furnished 
in the manner of arms, and furnished 
with claw's. Three species, as hdlow : 

T^he LacertinQi Lizard, or Eel-shaped 
siren, has tiie body cel-shaped j braclna* 
ramified ; gills external like a lish ; feet 
like a reptile j lives g( nerall y under 
water, but somelmies appears on land ; 
a foot and a half long ; has a sort of 
squeaking voice; when thrown on the 
ground breaks in pieces like some of the 
stirpents | inhabits muddy and swampy 
places in South Carolina ; feeds on ser- 
pents : an account of the anatomy of 
this curious animal by Mr. J. Hi;nt£R, 
is given in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Vol. LVI. 

The Anguina, Anguine, or Austrian 
siren, is also eel-shaped ; body cylindric, 
the tail progressively flattened towards 
the end, and terminating in a fatty fin • 
feet four ; colour pale rose, flesh colour, 
or white ; ramified, brachial fins bright 
red ; skin smooth and even, the head 
somewhat depressed ; snout lengthened, 
obtuse, widish ; no external eyes ; 
mouth moderately wide, and furnished 
with very minute teeth; legsabout three 
Quarters of an inch long ; found only in 
the lake Zirxnitz, in Carniola ; active 
in its native water. 

The PisdformiSf Fish-formed siren, 
or Mexican tadpole, in its general ap- 
pearance resembles the larve of the 
paiadoxicat frog; it has four feet; mi- 
nute white specks scattered over the 
whole skin, resembling those on the 
hcertinu ’, body deeply and thickly 
spotted ; supposed to be a native of 
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Mexico ; and by some conjectured to be 
110 other than the larve or tadpole of 
some large American lizard. 

Siskm. See Finch. 

SIT-FAST, in farriery, a kind of 
horny scab, which forms on the skin 
in consequence of a saddle-gall. It 
should be rubbed with camphorated 
mercurial ointment until it is somewhat 
loose ; it may then be removed by pin- 
cers, or gradually dissected off with a 
knife. The sore may be dressed after- 
wards with green basjlicon, or a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copfier. 

SIZE, a viscid preparation, consisting 
of the shreds and parings of parchment, 
leather, or vellum, boded in water, and 
afterward* strained. It is employed by 
various artizans, but principally by pain- 
ters and plastt^rers, whodilutt' it with a 
certain portion of water, and lay it on 
walls and ceilings before they are paint- 
ed or while-washed ; and mix it 
with water colours in order that when 
dry they may not rub off*. Size may be 
also made hy sinifily dissolving common 
glue in water. See Gelatine. 

For Gold size. See Gold size. 

Silver size may be prepared by grind- 
ing small portions of black-lead and to- 
bacco pipe clay, both being previously 
pulverized with a little Genoa soap ; 
after which it is duly incorporated with 
common size. 

Skate. See Ray. 

SKATING, an exercise on ice both 
graceful and healthy ; but as, in this 
country, the frost is not in general of 
such intensity as to make skating a safe 
recreation, we cannot recommend it. 

Skeleton, in anatomy, the bones 
of the body preserved in their natural 
situation, with their natural ligaments, 
and deprived of their flesh. When the 
same bones are deprived of their natural 
ligaments, and hung in their respective 
situations by means of wires, they are 
then called an artificial skeleton ; the 
former being called a natural skeleton. 

SKIMMER, or Rynchops, a genus 
of birds, consisting of one species only, 
the nigrat or Black skimmer, a native 
of America and Asia. The hi His straight, 
the upper mandible much shorter i body 
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blackish, beneath white 3 front and chin 
white; wings with a transverse white 
band ; legs red. Another variety tawny; 
is perpetually flynig about, and skiiii- 
over the water, out of which it 
scpops small fishes with its lower mandi- 
ble. 

SKIN, in anatomy, the general cover- 
ing of the body. 

The skin, though apparently a simple 
membrane, is in reality laminated, con- 
sistingof several subdivisions. Theouter- 
most lamen is termed cuticula, or scarf 
skin ; it is this part of the skin which is 
raised in blisters.The second, lying imme- 
diately below the scarf skin, and on the 
true skin, has no English name, but is 
called by anatomists rete mucosum. The 
third is the cutis^ or true skin. 

The scarf skin is an iiihcnsible mem- 
brane, and IS extended over every part 
of the true skin, unless where the nails 
are. It is composed of albumen. Its 
use is to defend the true skin, and to 
preserve it from wTaring ; it is thickcbt 
in those parts of the bottom of the foot 
which sustains the body, and in hands 
much used to labour, it always growing 
thicker the more those fiarts are used. 

Tlie rete mucosum, is a web-like, mu- 
cous substance, winch is most consider- 
able wheie the cuticula is thickest ; it 
is this substance which gives cliicfly the 
colour to the exterior of the human 
"body ; it IS black m the negro, white, 
brown, or yellow'ish in the European. 
The colour of this and the cuticula 
being the only difierence between Euro- 
peans, and Africans or Indians ; the 
fibres of the true skin being white in all 
men. In the dead body, however, the 
skin is always of a white colour, let the 
colour of the rete mucosum be what it 
may. 

The cutis, or true skin, is a very com- 
pact, sensible membrane, extended over 
all parts of the body, and has nerves 
terminating so plentifully in all its su- 
perficies for the sense of touch, that the 
finest-pointed instrument can piick no 
where without touching some of them. 
The principal component of the true 
skin is gelatine. 

The surface of the skin is extremely 
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porous : more so in some places 
others, and the pores are also larger in 
some parts than in others : these pores 
are of great use and importance in the 
discharge of the perspirable mutter from 
the body, and also in performing cer- 
tain offices of absorption. IJcnce the 
necessity of cur am Li ness for the due 
preservation o{ health. 

The skin is endowed with intense 
sensibility ; alnn^st all the pain in the 
dift’eieiit opeialions of snigery, is past 
when the skin is divide d ; some paits of 
tile skin have inf*re feeling than others ; 
on the lips, the tops of the fingers, 
the sensations are extpilsitely nice. The 
skin is liable to a variety of diseases; 
these will be found treated of in the or- 
der of the alphabet. 

Skin, See CiuLE, Leather, and 
Tanning, 

Skhik, See Lizard. 

Skip-J (u /. . See St J C K I. E BACK, 

Skirrcl. See Parsnip, the Water. 
SKULL, Scull, or Cranium, that 
part of the head which contains the 
bruins. It consists of eight bones ; 
namely, the 04* frontis, or bone whic h 
forms tile upper and fore- part of the 
head ; the os occipitis, forming all the 
back part of the lead ; the 04 sphcnoldes 
is of a very ii regular figure, and seated 
in the muldie of the basis of the skull ; 
the two parietal bones, or ossa bregnuilis, 
are two large hones which compose the 
superior and lateiul parts of the skull ; 
the temporal bones aie situated below 
the parietal hones at the middle and 
lower parts of the bides of the skull. 
The 04 ethmouies, is a small bone about 
two inches in ciicumference, seated in 
the antenor part of the basis of the 
skull, being almost surrounded by the 
05 frontis. The skin immediately sur- 
round ing tlie‘'e is called pericrmium, 
Thcs(‘ IxMjts in n.fa'its are not only very 
soft, bu» are veiy loo^el\ united, so that 
the skulls of very young ehiidien may 
be n)oulde<i liy compri^ssion into a va- 
netv of shapes; hence some of the 
causes of the difierence of the shape of 
the head in difierent iiatums j we may, 
howtner, he ipiite snic that such coiu- 
pressLOu or mnukiing is miproper. 
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tight bandages about the heads of 
young children who are heialthy, should 
be avoided. As the child advances in 
growth, the bones, in general, unite so 
firmly as to become one solid hone. 

The skull is liable to various acci- 
dents, the most serious of which are 
fractures. 1'hese are always attended 
with nioie or less danger, and for the 
cure of wlneh an experienced surgeon 
should at once be called in. The usual 
syuiptoins of a fiacture of the skull are, 
when the points of the bone may be 
souu'tniHS felt ; the patient is also 
aflVctrd with giddiness, stupefaction, 
aiul lo^s (»f sight ; and when the con- 
eusMon has been violent, blood is dis- 
charged from the eyes, nose, and ears. 
Should not the fracture he readily dis- 
coverable, a careful examination and 
pressure of the head in every direction 
sliould he made. 

The diet, in fractures of the skull, 
bhouhl be of the lightest kind 3 no ani- 
mal foijd should be eaten; nor should 
any fermented, spirituous liquors, or 
wine, be given j barley water, with a 
few grams of nitre, toast and water, and 
other weak diluents, may be taken oc- 
casionally. The [latient should be kept 
extremely quiet j and cooling laxatives, 
which do not induce sicknes>, should be 
given to keef) the bowels regular, 

SKfUA..-CAP, or Srutclianuy a ge- 
nus of plants, coiiiprehendlng eighteen 
s|)e(Mes, scattered over the globe j two 
common to the marshes and ditches of 
our own country. The following are 
cullivaled the intes;nfoH(iy or Entire- 
leaved skull-(‘ap, with ovate, entire 
lea\es, and purple flowers, in long loose 
spikes ; a n.itive of North America j the 
j.rrnjrrwdy or rittventiiie skuil-ca[), with 
purple oi white flowers; a native of 
Ital} ; and the altissma, or Tall skull- 
cap, with pur[)le flowers and long lubes, 
a naM\ e of the I A'vant. 

Tlie (aterifaliay another species, a na- 
tive of (Canada and Virginia, has been 
lately used in America as a remedy for 
the hite of a mad dog. See HyoRoriio- 

B14. 

The tliree first-mentioned species may 
be raised from seeds, sown cither in the 
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spring or autumn, in the place* where 
they are to remain. They are agreeable 
in borders and clumps. 

Sky lark. See Lark. 

SLATE, Clay-slate, or Ardesla, 
a genus of argillaceous earths, consist- 
ing of alumina and silica, with generally 
a little oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, 
and sometimes magnesia and petroleum. 
Its usual colours are various shades of 
grey, and it is generally so soft as to 
yield to the nail. The varieties of slates 
are applied to various useful pur})ose8 j 
that which is easily separable into thin 
plates, compact, sonorous, and not injur- 
ed by the application of a moderate heat, 
is employed for roofing houses. London 
is chiefly supplied from Bangor in Caer- 
narvonshire, and from Kendal in West- 
moreland ; it also abounds in various 
parts of Scotland : the quarry of slate 
at Luss, is of considerable geological 
interest. 

Other varieties of slate are used for 
writing slates, slate pencils, &c. And 
where it is very abundant, it is some- 
times employed for monumental talilets, 
pavements, and walls. The slates con- 
taining embedded matters, are called 
grawacke slates, or when of a less 
slaty fracture, simply Grawacke. 

The slate district in England is of 
considerable extent, and neither wants 
sublimity nor grandeur. It follows the 
great primary chain running north and 
south upon the west side of England. 
Ill Cornwall the slate is immediately 
incumbent on granite, it is here, also, 
sometimes called kellus. The slate dis- 
tricts of W .lies are of singular interest 
and magnificence ; Snowdon, Plyiilina- 
mon, and Cader Idiis, and the neigh- 
bouring passes and valleys, have all the 
peculiarities which slate confers. 

SLAG, a term used by smelters and 
workers in minerals, for any hard, vi- 
treous coloured, and opake mass, pro- 
duced by the fusion of any stony or 
metallic mixture. Slag diflers from 
scoria in being more dense and more 
completely vitrified 3 scoria being, also, 
more light and porous. They both 
are excellent materials for the formation 
of roads. Slag ;s sometimes cast into 
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moulds ; it then forms* a durable mate- 
rial for building, the tops of walls, &c. 

SLEEP, or Somnus, that state of the 
body 111 w hit hthe internal and external 
senses and voluntary motions are not 
much, if at all, exercised. By sleep, 
and, of course, rest, the vital energy of 
which the body is deprived during the 
day, by various exciting and exhausting 
poweis, is again accumulated, and we 
arise refiesbed and vigorous. 

The speculations relative to the causes 
of sleep, have been extremely fanciful 
and various ; it will answer no [iractieal 
})urpose for us to enumerate them ; al- 
though it results, most probably, from 
full and slow circulation in the brain, 
proceeding from a spontaneoiis rt laxa- 
tion of the central ve^seL, oiciirring 
simultaneously with a retarded pulse, 
and diminislied action of the heart. Nor 
do we think our readers will be much 
benefited by our laying down for them, 
a series of precise rules for tin ir waking 
and sleeping periods. A habit, how- 
ever, of sleeping in any penod of the 
day, even for only a shoit time, is, we 
believe, a very bad one, and should be 
avoided by every one wlio docs not de- 
sire to pass a restless and a sk’eplevs 
night. Theie may be some exceptions 
to tins rule, relative to the sickly, the 
aged, and the infirm ; but no person in 
good health, and not aged, should ever 
indulge in diurnal sleep. 

The fjuantity of sleep necessary for 
the due accumulation of the exhausted 
energies of tlie body, will be found as 
variable as the habits, tempers, and dis- 
positions of man ; nature, in genera), 
should be our directress ; yet it is well 
known that long habit may reconcile 
the system to four hours’ sleep, where, 
in another case, double that number of 
hours may be ab‘^olutely necessar}'. It 
may, however, be important to remark, 
that a considerable deficiency of the 
vsua! quantity of exertion will fie* 
queiitl y produce an inconvenient and dis- 
tuibed sleep; an extraordinari/ ua* 
usual quantity of labour will sometimes 
produce the same eifect. In order, 
tfieiefoie, to guard against a disturbed 
and sk^efdess night, it is of no trifling 
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moment, particularly with the valetudi- 
narian, to take care that his exertion 
and inaction should be so measuied as 
not to produce these unpleat'unt conse- 
quences. But the more common causes 
of disturbed sleep arise unquestionably 
fiom the state of the digestive I'unc- 
tions. If more attention weie paid to 
the state of the stomach, and care taken 
not to load it with heavy sitfipers, inuh, 
and other fermented liquors, a shoit 
time only before our retiring to repose, 
we should not so often hear of disturbed 
nights, frightful dreams, and the dis- 
tressing consequences of dyspeptic de- 
rangement. 

Onr sensations generally determine 
for us, almost involuntarily, the Ino^t 
ca*.}’ postnu? of tlie body during sleep ; 
blit, from our anatomical stiuctuie, the 
most htallhy position will be commonly 
found on the right side : this arises, most 
probably, from the contents of the sto- 
niacli being, in this position, more easily 
propelled through the p} lorus into the 
intestines, 

I'he time and the liours of sleep for 
the robust and those in good health, 
may be somet lines varied in every pos- 
sible way ; and jet such is the elasticity 
or energy of nature in siieli constitu- 
tions, that it Mill continues tense. It 
should not be forgotten, liowever, that 
the tension is, iioiwitlislanding, limited; 
and that modenite and regular tise of 
both our mental and bodily functions, 
with suitable alternations of repose, and 
more especially legular sleep, promises 
to be the moEt advantageous for health 
and long life. See Bkd, Bfd-timl, 
Day, Dreams, Incuuus, and Som- 
nambulism ; see al*,o a valuable paper 
by Dr. Park on skep, in the llith 
number of the Journal of Science and 
the Aitfi, 

Sleep f walking in. See Somnambu- 
lism. 

SLIDING RULE, a niatliematical 
instiument, serving to peiforrn computa- 
tions ill gauging, measuring, &c.witliout 
the use (*f compasses, merely by sliding 
the parts of the instrument one by ano- 
ther, the lines or divisions of w liich give 
tlie auswir or .nnoniii on inspection* 

4 C ^2 
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This instrument is variously contrived 
and applied by (iifVereiit authors, parti- 
cularly Gunter, Partridge, f Junt, Lfcud- 
better, Syinuns, Everard, and Cojrofs- 
ball j but the most usual and useful 
ones are those of the two latter. 

Slipper^ Lady's* See Lady’s Slip- 
pIbir 

sijPPER WORT, or Calceolaria, 
a genus of plants, compivhending nine 
species, almost all natives of Peru ; ge- 
nerally witfi yellow. Clustering floweis, 
some of whieh are beauliful and well 
worth cultivating. 

SLOE, the fruit of the black thorn, 
or wild plum. It contains some as- 
tringent propertie*^, but is of little im- 
portance m any way. See Plum. 

Sl.OTH, or lirU'lypt/s, a genus of 
aniiimlis, consisting of three species, dis- 
tinguished by being fore- tool hi ess ; 
grinders six in each jaw ; liody covered 
with hair. They aie as follow : 

The Tridarty/us, or Common sloth, 
has the feet tinee-tond, tad short ; feeds 
on fresh leaves, never drinks, is fearful 
of laid ; climbs easily ; walks painfully 
and slowly, haidly travelling fifteen 
yards in a day j cry miserable j tears 
pitiful ; body very hairy, grey ; face 
naked ; throat yellow • earless ; fore-feet 
longer than the hind ; teats tw’o, pec- 
toral ; mouth never without foam j tail 
subovaic; size of a smallish dog 5 inha- 
bits the warmer parb of South America. 

The DidactyliiSf or Two-toed sloth, 
has the fore-feet two-toed ; taillesg ; not 
so slow in motion as the last ; length 
eleven inches ; inhabits South America 
and India; in this and the last species 
there is only one common excreting ca- 
nal as in birds. 

The Pentadactylus^ or Five-toed 
sloth, has five toes on all the feet ; tail 
short ; a heavy, clumsy, though not 
ferocious animal,of ainixed resemblance 
between the bear, the sloth, and the 
hog ; when irritated, gives a short harsh 
cry ; catches what is thrown to it with 
its paws, and carries it to its mouth 5 
eats bread, fruit, eggs, but not roots ; 
moves quick j length about four and a 
half feet, height about thr«e, circum- 
ference nearly five. 


Sloth. See Dispatch and Employ- 
ment. 

Slow worm. See Blind worm. 
.S7?/g-. See Snail. 

Smalla^e* See Celery and Pars- 
ley. 

SMALL-l'OX, or Variola^ an erup- 
tive, highly contagious, and often fatal 
disease, distinguished by fever, and on 
the third day an eruption of red pim- 
ples, which on the eighth day contaiii 
pus, and drying, fall oH' in crusts, often 
leaving \anoiis paitsof the body much 
di'«*figuie(f, and more especially tlie face. 
It is distinguihlied also intodi.9/irtr/ and 
cotijluinl : in the former the eruptions 
aic perfectly separate fioni each other; 
in the hitler tliey lun much into one 
another. Loth species may he produced 
either by hreathiiig air impregnated 
with the effluvia arising from the bodies 
of persons who hihour under the disease, 
or by the intiodnction of a small quan- 
tity nf the v irioloiis matter into the ha- 
bit by inoculut/nn • it is firobahle, how- 
ever, that the difference of the small- 
pox IS not owing to any difference in the 
contagion, but de{)ends on the state of 
the health of the person to whom it is 
applied ; or on certain circumstances 
concurring with the application of it. 
It attacks persons of all ages and sexes, 
but tlie young are more liable to it than 
those who are much advanced in life. 
It may prevail, also, at every season ol 
the year, hut, in geneial, is most preva- 
lent in the spring and summer. 

Wlien the disease has arisen natural- 
ly# and is of the distinct kind, the erup- 
tion IS commonly preceded by a red- 
ness of the eyes, soreness of the throat, 
pains in the head, back, and loins ; 
wea^ines^, faintness, alternate fits of 
chilliness an<l heat, thirst, nausea, incli- 
nation to vomit, and a quick pulse. In 
some cases, these symptoms prevail in a 
high degree, in others they are very 
moderate and trifling. In very young 
children, startings and convulsions are 
apt to take place a short time previous 
to the appearance of the eruption ; but 
the sMuptom is not, in general, alarm- 
ing. 

About the thud or fourlfi day fiom 
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the first attack, the eruption appears in 
little red spots, similar to flea-bites, on 
the face, neck, and breast, and these 
continue to increase in size and number 
for three or four days longer, at the end 
of which time they are often dispersed 
also over several parts of the body. 

If the pustules are not very numerous, 
the febrile symptoms generally go oft* on 
the appearance of the eruption, or they 
will become very moderate. Erysipela- 
tous spots are sometimes interspersed 
amongst the pustules, but these general- 
ly go off as soon as the suppuration com- 
mences, which is usually about the fifth 
or sixth day, at \^liicli period a small 
vesicle, containing an almost colourless 
fluid, appears on the top of each pim- 
ple. The suppuration is generally 
completed about the eighth or iiiiitli 
day, when the pustules will be filled 
with yellow matter ; but should they 
run much into each other, it will not 
be completed for some da) s later. 

VVhen tlie pustules are \ery thick 
and numerous on the fa^e, it is apt, 
about this time, to become much swel- 
led, and the p\(‘-1k1.s to be closed up, 
previously to which, there usually an- 
sesa hoarseness and ddficulty of swallow- 
ing, aceom pained with a discharge of 
viscid saliva. About the eleventh day, 
the swelling of the face usually subsides, 
together with the affection of the throat, 
ninl IS siicr’eeded by the same in the 
hands and feet, after which the pustules 
break and ihscliarge tlieir (ontents, and 
then becoming diy, they fall oftin crusts, 
leaving tiu' skin of a led <-olour, which 
apptarance continues for some days. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever 
which precedes the eruption is much 
more vii^lenl than in the distinct, be- 
ing attended with great anxiety, heat, 
thirst, nausea, vomiting, a frequent 
pulse, coma, or delirium. In infants, 
convulsive fits are apt to occur, which 
either prove fatal before any eruption 
appears, or they usher in a iiialigiiaiit 
species of the disease. 

The eruption usually makes its ap- 
pearance about the third day, and is 
frequently preceded by, or attended 
with, a rosy efflorescence, similar to that 
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which occurs in the measles j but the 
fever, although it suffers some slight re- 
mission on the coming on of the erup- 
tion, does not go ofl us in the distinct 
kind • on the contrary, it becomes in- 
creased after the fifth or sixth day, and 
continues considerable throughout the 
remainder of the disease. As the erup- 
tion advances, the face being thickly 
beset with pustules, becomes very 
much swelled, the eye-lids are closed 
up, so as to deprive the patient of sight, 
and a gentle salivation comes on, which, 
towards the eleventh day, is so viscid as to 
be spit up with great difticulty. In chil- 
dren a dianhera, instead of a salivation, 
usually attends tins stage of the disease. 
Although the vesicles on the toptd* the 
pimples are to he perceived sooner in 
this complaint than in the distinct small- 
pox, jet they never rise to an eminence, 
being usually flattened in ; neither do 
they arrive at a proper suppuration, as 
the fluid contained in tliem, instead of 
liteoming yellow, turns to a brown co- 
lour. 

About the tenth or eleventh day, 
the swelling of tlie face usually subsnies, 
and then the hands and feet begin to 
puff’ up and swell ; about the same 
time, the vesicles break and pour out a 
h(|uor, tliat forms brow ii or black crusts, 
which, falling off, leave deep pits which 
continue for life ; and when the pus- 
tules have run imieh into each other, 
they disfigure and sear the face, and 
other parts cf the body, very consider- 
ably. 

It someliii.es happens that putrescen- 
ry, at an early period of the disease, 
IS evinced by livid spots interspersed 
among the pustules, and by a discharge 
of blood by urine, stool, and various 
parts of the body. * 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever, 
which sometimes slightly remits from 
the time of the appearance of the erup« 
tioii to that of its maturation, is often re- 
newed with considerable violence at the 
last-mentioned period, and is then cal- 
led the secondary fever : this is the most 
dangerous stage of the disease. It 
usually proves fatal between the eighth 
and eleventh day j but, in some c 
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tlealii is protracted till tlie ronrtnrnthor 
HixteJMilh, Au(i it should not be forgot- 
ten tiiut, if ilie conflucrjt sinall-pox prove 
not imriK'diately rnortiil, it is very apt 
to induce various other diseases ; in- 
deed, both kinds of’ the smiilUpox lf*ave 
behind tficm a firedispoirition for va- 
rious romplaiiits : for ophthalmia, and 
visceral mil.unmation, more es[)erially 
of the tliorax ; and they not unfre- 
<|n(?nt!y (»xcit(; serofnla into aciion, 
wliif h mi^ht have olherwi‘.e rtmamed 
dormant m the S3 stein. And, notivith- 
standing th^ ^eneial opinion that the 
biiiall-pnx nfleets the same (‘onstitution 
only once, it is now indisputably proved 
that many peisons have had it twice; and 
that, on a second at lack » it fias not oidy 
been severe, but, soiuetnnes, bus proved 
fatal. 

Such is the histoiy of this disease ! 
Surely onr readers (‘annot for one mo- 
ment hesitate 1 i takiie^ every means 
in their power to anniliilatc so loatli- 
somo, sculain^erous, and so destructive a 
pcslileiice. The means are at once so 
simple, so expedient, and so powerful, 
that we hope we need not do more tlian 
<liiect their attention to the Cow-Pox. 
Inoculation for the small-pox has, it is 
true, disarmed it of some of its terrors 
and its ini»‘chu f j l)ut inoculation al- 
niost inevitably propagates the ebs- 
f- case 5 and, althoii‘;h the parent of nii 
inoculated child may rejoice that bis 
favourite has e scaped, how many children 
may rercivv the infection froin the ?no- 
iuloted (h'lld etui die, is a thought 
whu'h should vibrate at the heart of 
c\civ one who propagates this dreadful 
^ couige, e\cn by inoculation. 

As, however, tins tlisease sometimes 
occurs in defiaiK^e of all our precau- 
tions to picvent it, it may be useful to 
observe, that in the distinct siiuil 1-pox, 
eveiy thing in the sha[)e of stimulants 
should be avoided ; that the bowels 
hhould be kept relaxed by cooling pur- 
gatives ; that cold air, and cold and 
acidulous dnnkjsluuild be freely admi- 
nistered. Jf, after the eruption, the fe- 
ver still continue, the avoiding of heat, 
and the continuing to expose the body 
to cold air, will still be proper. And, 
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if the fever be roriHiderable in an adult 
person, bleeding may be necessary^ 
but certainly a cooling purgative. A lax- 
ative clyster may be also advantageous. 

In thero»/?wen^ kind, our chief’ atten- 
tion must be directed to support the 
strengtfi of the system, and to ob\iate 
the teiidency to the great depression 
of strength and putrefaction of the flu- 
ids ; for this purpose, cordials, wine, 
bark, mineral acids, nourishing diet, 
and f»y all the means recommended 
in the treatment of typhus, except the 
afiphcation of cold-water, to the surface 
of the body, after the ajipearance of 
tlie eiuption ; the bowels should be 
kept regular by the mildest cathartics, 
or by laxative clysters. When the dis- 
ease is attended with violent symptoms, 
blisters should be applied in succession 
on different parts of the body, without 
regard to the part feeing covered with 
pustules. If there be obstinate vomit- 
ings, saline draughts should be given, 
111 a stale of effervescence j camphor 
combined with opium; or strong beef 
tea. W hen the eiupliou disappears 
or recedes, wine, opium, ammonui, and 
camphor, must be given to excite ihe 
dormant energies of the system. In 
some rases, notwithstanding what we 
have said above, where there is great 
heat of the body, an affusion of cold- 
water, or rather an application of cloths 
dipped in cold water, may be advantage- 
ously made to the whole surface of the 
body. Ibit tins, as indeed the whole 
treatment of this dangerous malady, 
should be under the direction of an ex- 
pe r ie n c ed pi 1 v si c 1 a n , 

in concluding this article, perliaps we 
cannot more effectually serve the interests 
of society than by presenting our read- 
ers with results, drawn from a paper by 
Sir (liLBEPvT Blane, recently publish- 
ed in the tenth volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of London, intitled a Slatejnent of 
J'^ads tending to establish an estimate of 
the true value and present state ofVacci^ 
nation. 

Sir Gilbert observes, that it is al- 
most needless to premise that the 
smaii-pox is of ah maladies that wiiicli. 
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during the last thousand years, has de- 
stroyed the largest portion of tlie human 
species, and been productive of the larg- 
est share of misery. 

There is, perhaps, no disease over which 
medical art has less power ; unless we 
except the inoculation of it with its own 
virus. But though the beneficial ef- 
fect of this on those on whom it is ac- 
tually practised is admissible, it has no 
tendency, like the Cow-Pox, to extir- 
pate the disease ; and, from the impos- 
sibility of rendering it universal, it has 
actually been found to add to the gene- 
ral mortality of small- pox, liy opening 
a new source of diffusion of its virus. 

In order to bring this to the test of 
calculation ; in order, also, to institute a 
comparison of the mortality of small- 
pox as influenced by vaccination, as 
well as by inoculation itself, four 
periods of fifteen years each, have 
been selected from the bills of mortality, 
ill order to exhibit the mortality of small- 
pox in each of these series in regard to 
each other. The first senes is tiie fifteen 
years immediately preceding the in- 
troduction of inoculation for thesiii.ilU 
po\ ; that IS, from I706 to 1720, both 
included. The st cond is taken at ti e 
middle of the last century, when inocu- 
lation had made considerable progress. 
The third comprises the fifteen years, 
previous to the introduction of vaenna- 
tion, when inoculalion had made still 
greater progress. The fourth series 
comprises the time in which the cow-pox 
inoculation has been so far diffused as 
to produce a notable effect on tlie mor- 
tality of smalUpox : that i«i, from 1804 
to 1818. The results of these cornpii- 
tatioiis areas follow : 

Ratio of the moitality of small-pox 
to the total mortality. 

From 1706 to 1720, 7B in 1000 
From 1745 to 1759, 89 in 1000 
From 1785 to 1798, 9I in 1000 
From 1805 to 1818, 53 in 1000 
As'^uming, therefore, that vaccination 
had not been pr.ictised the last fifteen 
years, and tliat the mortality from small- 
pox within the bills, had in that time, 
that is, from 1804 to 1818, been the same 
as from ^784 to 17.08, that is 27)50'9in 
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pla< ® of 14,71b; and absumliig lliAi 
theie has been the same piopoi tioiiiil 
diminution of deaths in the d^^tlict8 
without the bills, and among tlie unre- 
gistered subjects, the account of the 
lives saved in this metropolis by vacci- 
nation in these fifteen years will stand 
as follows : 

Within the bills of mortality 1 2,853 
W^ithout the bills of mortality 2,570 
Unregistered cases . . . 7w 

Can we desire any further evidence 
of the value and importance of the 
cow-pox hioi ulation 

We have not enlarged on the method 
of inoculation for the sinall-pox, con- 
ceiving tliat tlie directions given for the 
inoculation of the low-pox aie (piite 
sufficient for the purpose of both dis- 
eases. lint as the inoeulntion for the 
smalUpox vvill rerpiire a clioiei* of sea- 
son, state of lualtli, and otIuM eiiciim- 
stances, not so reiulily pidged oi by the 
domestic prescr'ber, we n'coinniend, 
whenever tlu'O’pei.ition'slionld l)«"tiion>4ht 
expedient, (ue l)opt‘ ii nena in.iv) re- 
course to the best ined cal udvwe at 
once. 

SmaJt. Si‘(‘ CouAi/r. 

Smear JUtb. Si'e I'i at- I' lsn. 
SMKLL, or Smk that 

by which we distinginsb the odoni of 
different substances. The simjso of id- 
ling is performed by means ol a soft, 
pulpy, vascular, papillous, jiorou*- nieji)- 
braue, which lines the wliole internal 
cavity of the nostiils, and is ibicker 
upon the sefitnin and principal cavity of 
the nose, but llnnner m the sinuses, it 
plentifully supplied with vvvy softnertes. 

W e are ignorant of tin* Krasons why 
some smells please J4nd otlnas dit piease. 
The action of smells is sliong, hut of 
short continuance. Tlie\ appear, how- 
ever, to act almost diiecti\ on t| «• hi am; 
hence the deleterious as well as ui’r(‘«-h- 
ing action of many odoni See ( Inot’R. 

Smelt. See Salmon. 

Smew^ See nr, vnslii. 

SMILACINA, a g eiHi-^ of plants, 
consisting of two sprcies j th(‘ iimhellafu , 
or Umbel-flowered smilaei'ia ; am! ti e 
borealis, or Northern •■imhirii.a. ^I’fic 
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/jist I*- r» iMiJivcof the Alle^^liHJiy inoiin- 
f UHH ; iVova-Seoriu 

iS'ewfouiMlIaiwl ; hotli aic hardy, anri 

hlooill tO'_retllf’| HI JlJHC*. 

SMI LAX, a i^eiius of planl^', coin- 

|Jllsiritr IvveiitV'diiee speeH*^, natives id’ 
the Kn'^t <)> \\ f*st iiidii'.s, or Ainenea ; 
one of tlic south of Lnrope, one of 
ria, one of IVevv Ilollaiid. '^I'hev aie 
thus si:l)-divid(*d ; stem piiekl\, 
lar ; — stem |)neK)\ . loinid ; — stem un- 
armed, au;^\d.ir. 'I'he joil<)vvii»«^ aie 
eultu lied : tin- or Rou^h, tlie 

exirlsd^ or ^I’ail ; the stit sn^ai lUu^ or 
inediej-tal ; the Itini 'iftha^ oi Ihiy-leav- 
Cfl ; the tamiKtiiiiS, in lihiek- l»ii(m\- 
leaved ; the hri I kkcii^ nr 1 Jei b.u'eoiis ; 
the ahitta, or (dunes'’, ,iud the pst'udi)- 
or Rastuid (’huia sinihix. 

Idle roots of the (diina s|Keies were 
formerly in ^re.it imihei al lejmte; 

hut neitluT ihi'se, iioi tie* loot** of the 
SausAP XIIIM. \, althoiioli this last is 
still ret’.nu(‘d in tlie ph innaeoj)<i‘ias, aie 
of mueh importamo'. 

Sarsapaiilla is a peieniiial plant, ji 
liati\ e of South Ameneaaiid \ iromia, 
and flowt'iin^ in JuIn and August ; it 
delights in low moist oiouiuls, near the 
lianks of’ livers, 'Idle roots lun snper- 
firially umh‘r the soil, and the o'atheieis 
li.tve only to loosen the sod a htlle, 
alien a oit.it length of the fihies may 
he diawii out with a wooden lamk. 
Thus eolleeted, it is eieart'd of its mmi, 
vliied, anil made into bundle-. 'Id'e 
<h>-e of tlie |>o\\dered root is from one 
Sinn pie to a tlr.K'hni, oivt-n three or foiii 
Ihiies a dav, as a demuleeiit and diure- 
tic, and in lues venerea ; hut it is of 
tlonhtfnl efheaey. ddie fullouin:^ are 
ordereil liy the London Cdilh i^e : 

Dftnclion of Siii'snpiirilla. ddike of 
sais'ipa: ilia root, sliced, four ounces; 
hoiliiiL; u.iter four [nuts. AJacerate lor 
I’our hours m a vessel lii;}itl\ ctivered, 
and placed near the lire ; then take out 
the s iisapariUu and bruise it. Return 
It a^am to the litjuor, and mareiate in 
a similar manner for two houis more; 
then hod it down to two pints and strain. 
This do oction may he ret^arded as 
iiieicly a solution of mucus, and a siin- 
j)L“ demulcent. 
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Compound decoction of Sarsaparilla c 
Take of the preceding dfcoctpin o 
sarsajiai ilia, fioilitii’’, four pints-/ sassa- 
fris root, sliced, i^uaiaciim wood,,l*asped, 
li(|uorice root firuised, of e‘ieh one 
ounce j of the bark of niezef'eon root 
tlnee ilraehiiis. Rod for a quarter of 
an hour and strain, / 

Tills decoction is an imityion of the 
once celebrated Lishon dieMrinl!. Its 
efli<*a(y chiefly depends on tile mezereon- 
root h.n k. It opciates asia diaphoretic 
and alterative, m some c a:«s of syphilis, 
chronic rheumatism, in/ h*[)rosy, and 
s(.me other cutaneous atfections. I'he 
dose is from four to s/x fluidounces, 
taken thr» e or four time^ a day. 

'riieChina smilax has nhindish, prickly 
st.dks, anil red berries, and is a native 
of Japan and China. Tlie psendo-Clii- 
iia has round, smooth stalks, and black 
berries; it t;rows wild in Jamaica and 
A iri^^imu, am! beais the cold ol Knt»].ind 
without inppv. 'I'he two last sliould 
he increased L\ lavers of t lie youii*^ 
shoots, and dividirii; the roots. All flic 
rest ma\ he piop.inated h;, slifipinj^ tlie 
loots, 1>\ layers and sieds. 

SAlOKb', an ofleiiMve vapour aiisiii*^ 
from the combustion ol coal, wood, 
Kv,y too well known to need deserip- 
tion. 

(baler the articles CuiMNVv and 
Firi.-pi.A( i;, we have pointed out the 
best means of' oh\ j ,tnip; the iiieonve- 
meoees ausin^ i'loin smoke. Rut -inte 
lho-*e aitieles were wnlteii, and that also 
oil Light, the method of Mr. Parks, 
of Warwick, for tlie eousnmption of 
smoke, has been made pui.'.ie, by the 
enrolment of his [latent, an an-ount of 
vvhic-h, with a plate, will be found in the 
sixth number of the London Journal of 
^Irts and Sciences^ whence the following 
account is taken. 

'rhe [)rinci[»le of Mr, Parks’s Pa- 
tent for Lessening the consumption of 
fuel in steam-engines and furnaces in 
i^eneralf and for ionsumw" smoke y con- 
s'sts m expo-mg the whole column of 
smoke emitted fiom the furn-aee again 
to the action of the flame of the same 
furnace, by which the greater part of it 
becomes consumed. The boiler, which 
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may be of the ordinary construction, 
has flues passing round and under it, 
and the t)rlck-work is so contrived that 
the boiler is supported at its angles 
only, in order that the flame may pass 
freely under and round it. The chim- 
ney is placed in the ordinary manner. 
A passage, or channel, through the 
brick-work beneath the furnace, admits 
a current of atmospheric air from the 
uninclosed ash-pit ; this current is car- 
ried to that part of the flue through 
which all the smoke and other effluvia, 
from the fire must pass. The greater 
force of cold dense air, rushing into the 
rarified flue at that point, drives back 
the smoke and light vapour again into 
the furnace, by which its inflammable 
particles become ignited, and the prin- 
cipal part of the gas and soot arising 
from the combustion of the coal, which 
in ordinary fires is suft’ered to escape, 
becomes, by these means, consumed. 
The heat of the fire under tlie boiler is 
thus also greatly inereased ; a consider- 
ation in the saving and consumption of 
fuel, of no trifling moment. This in- 
vention has received tlie sanction of In- 
tel li^enl persons, who have witnessed 
its o[)eiatio(i ; it has even been mention- 
ed in paiTiameiit, li is oi^duty, how- 
ever, to observe, without at all desiring 
to lessen the merits of Mr. Paiks, that 
the idea of the consumption of smo^e in 
tins manner is not new : it is mentioned 
in the Transactions of the French Aca- 
demy of ScIence^, for ifisfi. The per- 
son who suggesterl that method was a 
M. DalksMF.. It appears, aUo, that a 
patent very similar to Mr. f^irks’s, was 
taken out by Mr. ,IosEe» (iuKusoN, in 
ISK). 

SMOKE-JACK, a machine fixed 
in the chimney for the purpose of loast- 
ing meat, &c. 

It is constructed thus : an upright 
iron spindle, placed in the chimney, 
which is made of a circular form at 
that particular part, turns on two pivots. 
The upper one passes through an iron 
bar, which is built-in across the chim- 
ney ; and the lower pivot is of temper- 
ed steel, and is conical, or pointed, 
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resting in a conical bell-metal socket, 
fixed on another cross bar. On the up- 
per part of the spindle is a circular fly, 
consisting of 4, 6, 8, or more, thin iron 
plates, set obliquely on the spindle, like 
the sails of a wind-mill. Near the 
lower end of the spindle is a pinion, 
which works in the teeth of a contrate, 
or face-wheel, turning on a horizontal 
axis. One pivot of this axis turns in a 
cock fixed on the side-wall of the chim- 
ney ; so that this axle is parallel to the 
front of the chimney. On the remote 
end of this horizontal axle there is a 
small pulley, having a deep angular 
groove. Over this pulley a chain passes, 
in the lower bight of which hangs the 
large pulley of the spit. This end of 
the spit turns loosely between the 
branches of the folk of the rack, but 
witbout resting on it. This is on the 
top of a moveable stand, which can be 
shifted nearer to, or farther from tlie 
fire. The other end turns in one of the 
notches of another rack. The number 
of teeth in the pinion and wheel, and 
the diameters of the pulleys, are so pro- 
portioned that the fly makes from 12 
to 20 turns for one turn of the spit. 

SMOKING, a practice of consu- 
ming tobacco, and other dried vegeta- 
bles, by which the cut leaves, being 
previously put into a pipe, are kindled, 
and the fume, or smoke, after being in- 
baled, is discharged through liie mouth. 

Whatever may be the supposed ad- 
vantages of smoking, and we believe 
Uicy have been greatly over-rated, the 
constant practice of this dirty and dis- 
agreeable domestic annoyance, must 
necessarily preclude its utility as a me- 
dicine, Whilst we are willing to admit 
that its occasional uSemay, possibly, be 
of service to some constitutions, on the 
other hand, it too often produces torpor 
and inactivity, and incites to the perni- 
cious practiceof drinking malt and other 
fermented liquors in excess, than which 
nothing can be more degrading and 
improper. Independent of this, smok- 
ing IS altogether so vulgar uu employ- 
ment, and withal so dirty, that we only 
wonder it has been so long tolerated in 
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any civilized community. Surely men 
may easily find more rational amube- 
ment than smoking. 

SMOKING, in domestic economy, a 
mode of preserving meat, such as ham, 
bacon, beef, &c., by previously salting, 
and then exposing them to the smoke 
arising from a wood fire. Since the dis- 
covery of the pyrolignous acid, the pro- 
j^rlies of wood-smoke for the preserva- 
tion of animal food have been better 'in- 
derstood. We do not, however, think, 
that all the uses to which smoking, and 
the pyrolignous acid may beapplied,liave 
been yet discovered. Is il not very prolm- 
hle that animal food may be preserved 
by first immersing it, for a very short pe- 
riod, in a solution of ])yrolignou 8 and, 
and afterwards, by drying it in wood- 
smoke, so as to retfiiu its nutritive pro- 
perties, in a superior way to that in 
wliicli tliey are retained by salting? S(*e 
ViNKOAR. 

Smooth Hound. See Shark. 

SMUT, a diseii'-e to wineli wheat i> 
liable; it consists in a degeneracy of 
the grains, l»y which tlie substance that 
shcinld form (lour hccoincs entirely 
changed into a black fiowder, similar to 
that found in a puff-bull, or dusty 
mushroom. It ivas formerly so com- 
mon, that 111 some countries it was not 
unusual to see twice or thrice as many 
Kuiutted ears of corn as sound ones. For- 
tunately, the means of preventing it 
have been long in the power of every 
fiirmer ; — for any operation that com- 
pletely frees the seeds from the smutty 
(lowder, the source of the infection, or 
that destroys it by acids, corrosive or 
poisonous applications, will effectually 
serine a clean crop. 

Vaiions methods have been adopted 
for the prevention of smut. The first 
practice necessary is, when the wheat 
Kced is first put into any liquid, to run 
it tvr./ gently through a riddle, when 
not only the smut balls, but the imper- 
fect grams, and the seed of weeds will 
float, ami may be skimmed off' at plea- 
sure. 

Pure raid water and lime, or pure 
cold water alone, will free the seed wheat 
fiom the smut, provided it be washed 
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in several waters, repeatedly changed 
until it be perfectly clean, and then 
dried with quick-lirne, slacked either 
with sea or with boiling water, 

A mixture of boiling water and lime, 
when properly applied, is found also to 
be effectual. This may be done in dif- 
ferent ways : sometimes chalk-lime re- 
cently burnt, is put into a cop})er of 
boiling water, and as soon as the lime 
is dissolved, tlie mixture, at this degree 
of heat, is poured u|)on the wheat, pre- 
viously spread upon a stone floor, ami 
the wheat and mixture are immediately 
well turned together with shovels. Or 
the wheat may be put into a common 
wic ker basket, and dipped two or three 
times in a mixture of hot water and 
qmck-lfine. Or boiling water and qiiiek- 
lime may be used, after the seed has 
been well washed and skimmed. 

A still more effectual practice is said 
to be l)y using either fresh water so im- 
pregnated with salt that an egg will 
float in it, or of sea water, with such a 
quantity of s^ilt dissolved in it, as to 
be equally strong, by which its specific 
gravity will be so increased that all un- 
sound giains will swim in the pickle, 
when they may be skimmed off. The 
seed wheat is then to be separated from 
the pickle, and a sufficient quantity of 
new slacked lime, to dry the whole, 
sifted upon it. 

Sprinkling the heap of seed wheat 
with stale urine, and then drying it with 
lime, if carefully done, has also been 
found HU effectual remedy for the smut. 
Various other steeps and practices have 
been recommended, as soap-boilers’ ley, 
a ley of wood ashes, lime water, pow- 
dered wormwood in stale urine, and 
kiln-drying the seed, which, though a 
hazardous, IS, when properly executed, a 
siicces'^fnl mode of preventing smut. 
Or, lastly, a solution o\' sulphate of cop- 
per, made by dissolving three oiinees in 
three gallons of water, f a every three 
bushels of grain to he prepared. Is con- 
sidered an infallible remedy. The liquid 
should he put into a vessel capable of 
holding from sixty to eighty gallons, in 
such a quantity, that when three or four 
bushels of wheat shall be poured into 
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the prepared liquor, it will rise five or 
SIX inches above the corn. The ^ram 
should be frequently stirred, and all 
that swims on the surfac'e carefully re- 
moved. After the wluat has remained 
half an hour in this prepaiation, it should 
be taken out of the vessel and thrown 
into a basket that will allow the water, 
but not the grain, to escape. It should 
then be immediately washed in rain or 
pure water, to prevent its injuring the 
grain. The seed ouglit afterwards to 
be dried, either with or without lime 
before it is sown. The grain should not 
be put into the prejiared liquor, unless 
ithas been well dressed and is thorov*^hly 
dry. 

The same water should never be used 
but once in washing wheat ; the same 
rule holds good relative to brine. Great 
care should be taken not to thresh clean 
wheat on a floor where smutty wheat 
has been thieshod ; nor to keep or con- 
vey the seed in a sack in which smutty 
wheat has formerly been. It is, how- 
ever, said, that all precaution will be 
vain, if tlie land be manured with dung 
made from straw, where the crop was 
infected. 

It may be [iroper to add, that the 
operation of steeping should be extended 
to other grams besides wheat. W hen 
the weather is dry at seed time, every 
species of gram ought to he steeped, 
that a quick vegetalioii and moie uni- 
form growth may be promoted. And 
if the seed', of barley and oats, as well 
as wheat, were clothed with saline par- 
ticles, they would be either preserved 
entirely from the attacks of vermin, or 
destroy such as may venture to eat 
them. 

SNAIL, or Helix^ a genus of testa- 
ceous univalve worms, comprehending 
two hundred and sixty-seven species, 
scattered over the globe, of which about 
forty arc common to our own country. 
They are subdivided into, whorls with 
a carinate acute margin j — iimbilicate, 
the whorls rounded ; — rounded, imper- 
forate ; — tapering ; — ovate imperforate. 
The following are the chief : 

The Pomatiay with a sub-umbilicate, 
sulv-ovate, obtuse shell, with a roundish 
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semilunar aperture j reddish brown» 
with obsolete, palish bands. Four varie- 
ties. Inhabits the woods of Europe j and 
w'as, it is said, first introduced into En- 
gland by Sir Kenelm Digby, for medi- 
cal purposes. It is used in many parts 
of Europe as an article of food during 
Lent. It was also used by the Romans 
as a favourite dish. It is oviparous; 
very tenacious of life, and towards win- 
ter covers its aperture with u calcareous 
lid. 

The Nit£ 7 iSf has a horny, yellowish, 
green shell ; inhabits the wet woods of 
Eurojie. 

The Horlnisis, or Garden sn-iil, 
sometimes called House snail, is too 
well known to need description. In- 
habits RuroDc, III gardens and orcliards, 
and IS extremely dtstnictne to fruits 
and tender leaves 5 sometimes eaten by 
the common people. They retreat in 
the w'l liter to some dry covering, fre- 
(juently in large numbers ; the entrance 
to their shells being sealed up by a kind 
of membrane. Eggs round, semi-trans- 
parent, size of a small pea. 

The Jacinthoy is a marine snail, 
about an inch broad and high. Shell 
violet, with a subtriangnlar apeitiire; 
when alivc,eiiiits a phosphorescent light, 
and shines in the dark 3 it stains the 
hands with a violet or purple dye; in- 
habits most seas. 

The snail not only lias other small 
animals living on the surface of its body, 
as licp, hi\ but it is also infested with 
intt'.stinal worm»<. 

SNAIL, the Slug, Naked snail, 
or Jjmax, a genus of molluscous worms, 
consisting of fifteen species, six com- 
mon to our own country. The follow- 
ing are the chief : .the ater, or Jllack 
slug, has the body black, and furrowed 
with deep wiinkles; four or five other 
varieties, from a little ^ariation ui the 
colour; found in woods, meadows, 
fields, gardens, &c. ; from one and a 
half to five inches long. The 
or Rustic slug, has the body whitish, 
with black feelers ; several varieties. The 
variety having a }ellowish shield, and, 
perhaps, several others, has a power of 
secreting a large quantity of mucus, 
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and forming it into a thread like o fipi- 
<ler*g web j by these means it ofien sus- 
pends itself, and descends from the 
iiranches of trees. The variety with 
scattered blac k specks, has been occa- 
sionally swallowed by consumptive per- 
sons I but we presume mucilage may be 
obtained in a more agreeable shape. 

The best preventive of the ravages of 
both the garden and slug snails, is 
slacked lime, or ^ifted coal ashes; the 
lime IS most effectual when sprinkled 
on the plants. They cannot c^asily crawl 
over coal-ashes, and, therefore, these 
should he sprinkled on the surface of 
the ground, and on tlie paths. Hut the 
best method of destroying them, is col- 
lecting them by the hand and pouring 
boiling water on them. 

Snake. See SritiM NT. 

SN AlvK.-Gt)UltD, or TrUhosan^ 
ihes anguina^ a species of the genus 
Tricosantiii:s, of which seven have 
been enumerated ; one a native of St. 
Domingo, the rest of the East Indies. 
The first-mentioned species is a Chinese 
annual, with round, oblong, incurved 
fruit, occasionally found in our own gar- 
dens. 

SNAKED ROOT, ViRniNiAN, the 
root of the Arhlohchia serpent aria, a 
native plant of North America, from 
Pennsylvania to Florida, and flowers in 
August. The root perennial, and 
consists of several bundles of tibres at- 
tached to a contorted horizontal trunk, 
from which several stems arise, at>out 
ten inches in height, slender, crooked, 
and jointed. The leaves aie ihm, cor- 
date, entire, pointed, tnnerved The 
flowers arc bIOwni^h purple. 

The dried loot is brought tt» this 
country inhales; 't has an aiomalic 
odour, somewhat like valerian, but le^s 
disagreeable ; and a sharp, warm, l>ilter 
taste, resembling, in some degree, cain- 
jdior. It IS a stimulating dia{)horetic 
and tonic, and is beneficially employed 
in typhous fever, it is also found 
to increase the efficacy of the bark in 
agues. See Aguk. It should never be 
given in an inflammatory state of the 
Mstem. It may be administered in 
Mihsfancc, or in infusion, made by ina- 
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cerating four drachms of the bruised 
root in twelve fluidounces of boiling 
water, in a covered vessel, for two hours, 
and straining. It should not be given 
111 decoction, as boiling dissipates its 
essential oil, on which the virtues of this 
root chiefly depend. The dose of the 
powdered root is from ten grains to 
twenty, or even thirty ; of the infusion, 
from one and a half to two fluidounces 
every fourth hour. 

Tincture of snake-root : Take of snake- 
root bruised three ounces ; proof spirit 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
frequently shaking, and filter. This is 
a useful addition to the infusion of hark 
in typhous fevers, gout, and periodic 
head-ach. The dose is from half a 
fluidrachm to two drachms ; when taken 
in water it may be given in still larger 
doses. 

Snake-root, the rattle. See Rattle- 
Snakk Root. 

SNAKE STONE, Serpent-stone, 

or Cornu ammonu, a species of petrified 
nautilus, lound in vuiioiis parts of this 
country. 

Snake weed. See Po lygon um, Bis- 
tort, and Buck-wheat. 

SNAP-DRAGON, Toad-fi.ax, 
Calf’s snout, or Antirrhinum, a genus 
of plants, consisting of seventy species, 
which may be thus suVidivided : leaves 
angular, capsules many-valved, — leaves 
opposite, capsules many-valved, — leaves 
a|lernate,capsulesmany-valved, — corols 
without spur, capsules perforated with 
three pores, — leaves pinnutifid. Every 
quarter of the globe afl'ords some of 
this numerous species. Those indige- 
nous to our own country are the cym- 
ialaria, or Ivy-leaved toad-grass, found 
on old walls ; — the ‘p.vriam, or Kouud- 
leaved fluellin, found in corn-fields; — 
therc/iea.f, or Creeping toad-flax, found 
on chalk hills ; — the minus, or Small 
toad-flax, found in corn-fields; — the 
linaria, or Common yellow toad -flax, 
found in hedges ; — the majns, orGreater 
snap-dragon, found on old walls ; — the 
orontium, or Small snap-dragon, or 
Calfs snout, found in corn-fields ; — the 
arvensc, or Corn blue toad-flax, found 
also in corn-fields. Some of these are 
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arnainental flowers, and are most readily 
propagated by seeds. But except as 
flowers, none oF the tribe are of any iiu- 
portance. They may possibly, how- 
ever, be useful in dyeing. 

Sneeze-wort. See Yarrow, 
SNEEZING, a convulsive motion 
of the uiuscies of the breast, whereby 
the air is expelled from the nose with 
much vehemence and noise. It is pro- 
duced by an irriialion of the upper mem- 
brane of the nose, either by acrid sub- 
stances floating in the air, or by stimu- 
lating medicines, or errhines. 

Sneezing may be sometimes advan- 
tageously excited in certain afl'ectioiis 
of the head, eyes, &c. or when foreign 
bo( 1 1 es h a V e bee n acc i d e n t al I y i n t rod need 
into the nostrils of children. But it is, 
nevertheless, an eflort, that if made 
often and long continued must do harm, 
and, therefore, it ought never to be 
wantonly resorted to. 

Snipe. See Curlew. 

SNOW, a well-known substance, 
formed by the freezing of water in the 
atmosphere. The chief use of snow ap- 
pears to be to shelter wheat and other 
vegetables from the severity of winter 
frost ; as it is rarely colder than the 
freezing point below its immediate sur- 
face. For the treatment of the mischiefs 
arising from the cold produced by 
snow, see Cold and Frost. 

Snow-ball tree. See Guelder rose, 
SNOW-BUNTING, Bunting, or 
Einberiza^ a genus of birds, compre- 
hending seventy-seven species, scattered 
over the four quarters of the globe ; 
but chiefly found in Europe and Ame- 
rica ; six inhabitants of our own coun- 
try. They are distinguished by a conic 
bill, mandibles receding from each other 
from the base downwards ; the lower 
sides narrowed in, the upper with a hard 
knob. The following are the chief. 

The Nioalis, Snow bunting, or Snow 
bird, has the quill feathers white, the 
primaries black on the outer edge; tail 
featlieis black, the lateral ones white : 
three other varieties, from a trifling va- 
riation in the colours ; but in all of them 
the colon* s vary with age, sex, or cli- 
mate ; most of tlK'in helng nearly whit/* 
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in the winter, but the back and middle 
coveits black; they inhabit, duimg 
summer, in vast flocks, the north of 
Europe, Asia, and America; in winter 
migrate to a warmer climate ; they ap- 
pear in England before the setting in of 
frost and snow ; build in holes of rocks, 
and lay five white eggs spotted with 
brown. 

The Hortulana, or Ortolan, has the 
quill feathers brown, the first three 
whitish at the edges ; tail feathers brown, 
the two lateral ones black on the outer 
side ; three or four other varieties. In- 
habits Europe ; six and a quarter inches 
long ; feeds cliiefly on panic-grass ; 
grows very fat, and then esteemed u de- 
licacy ; lays twice a year, four or five 
grey eggs in a low hedge, or on the 
ground. 

The Citrinella^ or Yellow hammer, 
has the bill black ; tail feathers bluck- 
isii ; crown, cheeks, and body beneath 
yellow, above greenish black ; inhabits 
Europe, six and a quarter inches long ; 
builds sometimes on the ground 5 some- 
times in low bushes ; nest very deep ; 
eggs whitish purple, with irregular 
blackish spots and streaks. 

The Miliaria^ or Common bunting, 
is brown spotted beneath with black ; 
size of the yellow hammer; inhabits in 
flocks most parts of Europe during the 
autumn and winter ; builds in the grass* 

The Oryzivora, or Rice bunting, is 
black, crown reddish; tail feathers 
daggered 3 another variety olive brown, 
beneath yellowish. Inhabits Cuba, and 
migrates to Carcdiim as the rice crops 
advance, com 1111 tting great ravages j 
whence its name ; it afterwards proceeds 
to New York, to feed on the young In- 
dian corn 3 sings well ; six and three 
quarter inches longT 

The SchwniculuSi or Reed bunting, 
has the head black, body giey and 
black ; two other varieties ; one brown, 
cinereous beneath, the other white with 
dusky wings. Inhabits Europe and 
southern Siberia ; the second variety the 
Cape ; the third Astrachan ; in marshy 
and sandy places ; suspends Its nest like 
a hammock ; eggs five, bluish white, 
with irregular purplish veins ; sings in 
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the night ; song mucn admired ; five 
and three quarter inches long. 

SNOW-DROP, or Galanthusy a ge- 
nus consisting of one species only, the 
ntvaliSf growing wild in the orchards of 
our own country. This species, how- 
ever, affords three varieties ; the Com- 
mon snow-drop, — the Half double, — 
and the Double. The first is the ear- 
liest flowering, then progressively the 
fiecond and third. They are elegant 
ornauieiits to the borders of gardens, 
appearing sometimes as early as Janu- 
ary. They will succeed in almost every 
soil and situation, and abundantly pro- 
pagate themselves by offsets fiom the 
roots. It IS said that the roots may be 
prepared in tin* same manner us the or- 
chis for salep, and that they are also 
very nulricious. 

SNO\\-DUOP.TRr:E, or CViio- 
nautilus, a genus consisting of five spe- 
cies, natives of the East Indies, West 
Indies, and America. The coiol is four 
cleft, the divisions extremely long ; 
drupe with a striate nut. The chief are, 
tiie Virginiana, a Carolinu shrub, with 
white flowers and acute leaves j and the 
rompacta, a ('aribbean tiee, fifteen feet 
high ; the leaves lanceolate, ohlong ; pa- 
nicles trichotomous, the last floweis sub- 
capitate. 

SNUFF, a well-known preparation, 
the basis of winch i> most commonly 
tohucco, reduced to powder, other mat- 
ters being incorporated with it, the chief 
of which are, we believe, lime, yellow 
ochre, and sal ammoniac. 

The taking of snuff’ may be occasion- 
ally beneficial, but the constant prac- 
tice of taking it, deprives the snuff-sot 
of all Its medicinal advantages. To pro- 
test against a practice at once both dirty 
and disgusting, is all we can do : for 
we fear little that w^e can say will have 
any weight with those who choose such 
vuli^ar stimulation. 

Soal, or Sole. Sec Flat fish. 

SOAP, or SapOf a chemical com- 
pound, produced by the union of any 
of the fixed oils with alkalies, earths, 
Of metiillic oxides. The soaps thus pro- 
duced are of verv different kinds. 

'i'lie conrhination of an oil with an 
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alkali, uniformly produces a compound 
BO uole in water, and in which the cha- 
racteristic properties of oils and alkalies 
are destroyed or changed. Soap is either 
hard or soft ; it is variously named, ac- 
cording to its colour and consistence: 
white, mottled, yellow, or soft soap, 
&c. All the kinds in common use are 
made, for the most part, with fat and 
oil, combined with either potash or soda; 
but principally with soda, unless a soft 
soap is wanted, as potasli liquefies upon 
exposure to atmospheric air, whereas 
soda effloresces. 

Neither potash nor soda can be ad- 
vunlageously employed in making soap 
till they are deprived of the carbonic 
acid and the earthy matters with which, 
as they are commonly obtained in com- 
merce, they are combined. The pro- 
cess by winch this is effectuated is as 
follows : 

Into a vessel or cistern, about eight 
feet square and one foot deep, is intro- 
duced quick limCy in the proportion of 
one-fifth of the weight of oil intended 
to be converted into soap j water is 
slightly sprinkled over the lime when it 
then becomes hot and falls into pow- 
der; after which the soda or barilla, 
previously pounded, must be carefully 
mixed with it by means of a shovel. In 
order to favour the operation, a little 
water is occai»ionally added. As soon 
astlie mixture is accomplished, it is 
transferred into tubs, in small establish- 
ments the vessels are made of white 
wood ; but in those which are on a 
larger scale, they are composed of stone 
lined with bricks, and sunk into mortar 
made of puzzolana or similar earths. 
These cisterns are usually about fiv^-* 
feet by four, and one and a half in 
depth. They are perforated at the lower 
part of the side next the work-house, 
with two holes whicli aie closed by stop 
cocks, or pegs of wood. Under each 
of the>*e vessels are reservoirs constructed 
with the same care, and intended for the 
reception and preservation of the leys. 
When the lime and soda are transferred 
to the tub or to the cisterns, a quantity 
of water is poured on the mixture, 
sufl’Cient to co'er t^‘ the Iniiil't of 
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aliout a foot and a half. After leaving 
the water in this state for several hours, 
it is drawn off into one of the reservoirs. 
This is called the first ley. Water is 
again put upon the mixture, to remain 
the same time, and afterwards to be 
drawn off as before. This is termed the 
second ley. The operation is repeated 
as long as ley of any power comes from 
the mixture. 

The ley is commonly used nostronger 
than to be able to sustain a new-laid 
egg. The oil or tallow is first boiled 
with a part of the ley, which may be 
diluted with water, till the whole forms 
a soapy compound. I’he stronger ley 
is then to he added and kept .slowly 
boiling, while a person assists the union 
hy agitation. When it is snfBciently 
boiled, a separation will appear to be 
taking place ; the soap being at top and 
the watery fluid below ; to effect this 
separation completely, a quantity of 
common salt is added. The materials 
are usually boiled three or four hours, 
when the fire is withdrawn. The soap 
now floats at the top of the liquor, and 
the ley beneath being of no further use 
is drawn off. It is then melted with 
another ley, and when a little boiled, is 
cast into wooden frames. When it is 
perfectly cold, the cakes are taken out 
and cut into convenient bars. 

The tallow for making soap is reck- 
oned very good, if 13cwt. of it yield, 
with alkali, a ton weight of soap. 

White soap is made with olive oil and 
soda. Yellow soap with tallow and yel- 
low resin, in the proportion of ten parts 
of tallow and three and a half of resin j 
these, if good, will make, with the ad- 
dition of the alkali, twenty of soap. 
Some of the fish oils are also, we believe, 
occasionally used in the manufacture 
of the inferior soaps. 

Mottled soap obtains its speckled ap- 
pearance either by dispersing the ley 
through the soap towards the end of 
the operation, or by adding sulphate of 
iron, oxide of manganese, or indigo. 

Windsor soap is the common white 
soap, scented with oil of caraway seeds, 
or other scent. Black soap, or soft 
soap, is made from fi&h oil and a lev of 
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potash, made in a similar manner as the 
ley of soda above. 

A cheap soap is sometimes made by 
using woollen rags, &c., and even the 
horns of animals instead of oil : these 
substances being soluble in caustic ley, 
and by proper boiling form soap. But 
the smell is commonly very disagreeable. 

Soap is easily and completely dis- 
solved in water ; but in hard water it 
curdles, or is only imperfectly dissolved. 
A solution of soap iii spirit of wine is 
sometimes used as a test to discoter 
whether the water of any spring be hard 
or soft. If soft the solution will unite 
with it ; but if hard the soap will sepa- 
rate in flakes. 

The uses of soap are so various, im- 
portant, and well known, that it is un- 
necessary to notice them. The soap ma- 
nufacturer is subject to severe regula- 
tion under the excise lews j he must also 
take out an annual license. The duty 
on hard soap for general consumption 
in this country is 3d per lb. 

Soap balls for washing the hands are 
made of various colours, by simply cut- 
ting white soap into small pieces, roll- 
ing them in vermilion, blue, or other 
colour, and squeezing them together 
into balls. They may be of course 
scented with whatever we may wish ; 
orris-root powder, &c. may also be ad- 
ded at pleasure. 

Castile snap is sometimes made in 
this country, and is, we believe, nothing 
more than the common white soap made 
either with tallow and liarilla, or olive 
oil and barilla, and after it is poured 
out into the moulds, a small quantity 
of a »>oliition in water of sulphate of 
iron IS mixed with it, to give it the mar- 
ble»l appearance which it always more 
or less possesses. 

But the best Castile soap which is 
imported into this country is brought 
from Marseilles, although it is also 
brought from Spain. The foreign ar- 
ticle is considered the best for medicinal 
use. Soap is generally regarded as pur- 
gative and lithuntriptic. Its powers, 
however, in both these intentions, are 
very limited. It is a very useful vehicle 
for many active medicines in the shape 
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of pills, as, by its means, they soon dis* 
solve in the stomach. Castilesoap is, we 
believe, also a useful tonic, chiefly 
by the quantity of iron which it con- 
tains, It may be also given to coun- 
teract the effects of metallic and other 
poisons ; hut in such cases it would be 
better to use the common white or yel- 
low soap, than Castile soap. It should 
be given dissolved in water; a tea cup- 
full of which may be drunk at short 
intervals, till good effects are produced. 
The dose of soap internally, is from five 
grains to half a drachm, marie into pills. 

Soap is also employed externally in 
frictions to sprains and brumes* it has 
also been recommended to be rubbed 
in a strong lather on the swelled bellies 
of children labouring under mesenteric 
fever, Soaf) enters into several medi- 
cinal con. positions. See Cerate, Li- 
niment, and Steers’ Opodeedoc. 

Soap IS aNo a useful vehicle lor ad- 
ministering many medicines in the 
shape of halls to horses. 

SOAI^-BERRV-TREE, or Saphi- 
dus, a genus consisting of ten species, 
of which the two following are chiefly 
cultivated. The saponariay or Common 
soap- berry -tree, unarmed, with pinnate 
leaves, and lanceolate leaflets. It rises 
with a woody stalk, twenty or thirty 
feet high, with a branchy top ; flowers 
small, white, succeeded by oval black 
berries, of the size of cherries, having 
a saponaceous skin, and inclosing a 
smooth roundish nut. These nuts were 
formerly imported for waistcoat but- 
tons; they are very durable, A na- 
tive of the West Indies. 'Jlie ri- 
pidus^ or Ash-leaved soap-berry-tree, 
ims the stalk woody, rising twenty feet 
high ; u native of the West Indies and 
America. Both these should be raised 
from st'eds, procured from their native 
soil, and sown in small pots tilled with 
rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed ; 
thev nHi>t be well watered, anil us they 
rise, gradually exposed to tlie air j but 
III the autumn removed to the greeu- 
hon>,e or hark-»bed ; in other respects 
tliey must be managed as other green- 
liouse plants. 

SOAP-WOUT, Bruise-wobt, or 
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Sdptmarta^ a genus of plants compre- 
hending nine species, of which only 
one, the officinalis, a native of our own 
hedges, is cultivated; it has elliptical 
lanceolate leaves, stem a foot and a half 
high ; the root perennial ; the corol 
flesh or rose-coloured, varying to white, 
and sweet-scented ; it flowers from July 
to September. Two or three varieties ; 
chiefly the double- flowered and the hol- 
low-leaved. These are all readily in- 
creased by parting the roots, and plant- 
ing the partings, either in autumn or 
spring. The double sort affords va- 
riety in borders; the hollow-leaved is 
employed in ornamenting rock- work. 

I'he roots yield by decoction a sapo- 
naceous liquid which, as well as the 
leaves, have been used by some persons 
as substitutes for soap. It has been 
occasionally used in medicine j but we 
are not wan anted in recommending it 
to the attention of our readeis. 

SOCIETY, a voluntary association 
framed by a number of iiidividuais for 
promoting their general benefit. See 
Government. 

Society also implies an association of 
individuals for ihe promotion of some 
particular branch or branches of know- 
ledge, science, &c. Societies of this 
kind are numerous in Europe ; and in 
our own country, many societies, during 
the last century, have been honourably 
and laudably distinguished as contri- 
buting to the general mass of informa- 
tion, relative to the sciences, the arts, 
&c. Amongst these the Royal Society, 
The Society fur the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce ; the 
Society for bettering the condition of 
the Poor, ^c. have, unquestiona- 
bly, effected much improvement in our 
moral and social well-being. It is to 
be lamented, however, that most of such 
societies are established on principles 
winch contribute to tiuir degeneracy. 
Many of the societies in ihii, coun- 
try, of an old date, appear to us to be 
sinking, or to havejsunk down into bo- 
dies, possessing the spirit of a close 
corporation, than which nothing can be 
more injurious to the developement and 
expansion of the human intellects, or 
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to the progre«6 of useful aiui necessary 
knowleilge. See Royal Socikty. 

Society, Benejit, See Blnefit So- 
ciety. 

SODA, an alkali which exists in 
abundance in various natural bodies. It 
is most Usually, however, and most le.i- 
dily obtained fioin th(j ashes of inuiiy 
species of the sahula, or s.ilt wort. See 
Ka Li and Barilla ; which lust is an 
impure sub-carbonate of soda. 

Till the discoveries of Sir Humphry 
Davy, soda was supposed to be a sim- 
ple body, but the masterly skill dis- 
pluNcd in tlie use of the galvanic bat- 
tery, has demonstrated that soda con- 
sists of a base, or metal, to which the 
name sodium has been given, and oxy- 
gen. Sodium is obtained from soda by 
an operation analogous to that of pro* 
curing potassium from potassa. It is 
soft, malleable, and easily sectile. Its 
*»pecific gravity is 0.9. In colour it re- 
sembles lead 5 it fuses at 180% and is 
volatile at a white heat : it burns when 
heated in contact with air, and requires 
the same cautions to preserve it as po- 
tassium. AA^ieii It is thrown upon wa- 
ter It produces violent action, but tin* 
metal does not, in general, inllame ; 
liydrogen is evolved, and a solution of 
soda IS piocured. 

Soda, as it usually occurs in the la- 
boratoiies, is obtained from the sub- 
carbonate by the action of lime, as de- 
scribed under potash. When it is ex- 
posed to th(‘ air it soon becomes covered 
with an efflorescence of subearbonate 
of soda. Its colour is greyish white, 
iind it requires a red heat for fusion. It 
is distinguished from pure potash by 
forming an efflorescent paste when ex- 
posed to the atmosphere ; whereas pot- 
ash, uii'ter the same clICuni^tances, de- 
liquesces, It is powerfully caustic. 

Soda combines with the acids, and 
forms a variety of important bodies. 
With elilorine it forms common salt, or 
muriate of soda. With the sulphuric 
acid it forms sulphate of soda, or Glau- 
ber’s salt, &c. &c. Soda is aUo used ex- 
tensively in the arts. With oils, tallow, 
&c., it forms soap. See Salt, Soap 
^c, &c. 
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Many of the combinations of sochi 
are used medicinally ; the following; are 
the chief : 

Subearbonate of soda* Take of im- 
pure soda, (barilla,) in pov\der, one 
pound ; boiling distilled water four 
pints. Boil the soda in the water for 
half an hour, and filter the solutioiu 
Evaporate it to two pints, and set it 
apart, that crystals may form. Throw 
away the liquor that remains. These 
are the directions according to the Lon- 
clou College ; but a pure sub-cuibonatc 
of soda is now manufactured on a groat 
scale by the decomposition of sulphate 
of soda, and of muiiate of soda, which 
will most probably supersede the pro* 
cesses of the pharmacopccias. 

Subcarhonaie of soda has a mild aU 
calescent taste, and clianges the vegeta-* 
blebiue and red colours to greem Its 
crystals are largo transparent octni*,'* 
drons, which effloresce when exposed to 
a dry air, and crumble down into a 
white powder. It is soluble in two parts 
of "ater, at G0% It is antacid and de* 
obstrue'fc^Vmd less acrid than «nlK*ar* 
bo:*ate of potash, and hence is in more 
general ns(‘ in dyspiqisia and acidities 
of the stoniacl), and in sciofuloiis tiiVci*- 
tioiis. It has latterly been lecommcnd- 
ed in lionping-ejuigh : it should, in (his 
complaint, be hist given, after the sto- 
mach and bowels ha\c been duly eva- 
cuated, in combination with ipccacu* 
anlia and opium j and afterwaids, wl.ci* 
the cough lias abated, w itb niNirbaiid 
Peruvi.ui baik. I'lie dose is fioin leu 
grams to one drai'bm, twice or tliiicc a 
day. 

The sub-carlionate of ho<la may la’ 
reduced to a powd< r by bealiiig it in 
a clean iion vessel, uqtil it becomes per- 
fectly dry. In this state it may be given 
in pills; and has been fomui useful in 
caleuhuis complains, and other urinaiy 
all'ections, ''I'lit- dose is from tt ii grains 
to tifteen, llnce times a da} . It may be 
made into pills with soap. 

Water of super-car Inmate of boda, 
commonly calUal soda water. Take of 
water ten pounds; sub-cai bonate of 
soda two ounces j dissolve, :m(l subject 
the solution to a stream of carbonic acid 
4 I) 
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gas, obtained from three ounces of car- 
bonate of lime, and the same quantity 
of sulphuric arid, with three pounds of 
water, gradually and cautiously mixed 
together. It may be conveniently pre- 
pared in Nooth^s apparatus. But if a 
larger quantity of it be required, an 
apparatus capable of affording a great- 
er pressure will be requisite. It must 
be preserved in well -corked bottles. 
This preparation is milder and plea- 
santer than the water prepared with sub- 
carbonate of potash. It lb manufactu- 
red in London on a great scale, and of 
a much superior quality to any which a 
private individual can prepare ; and is 
ill very general use *as a cooling bever- 
age. fJ.ilf a pint of it poured over two 
table-spoonfuls of lemoii-juue, sweet- 
ened with a little sugar, forms aii agiee- 
able effervescing diauglit ; and the same 
quantity pouied upon two ounces of 
boiling milk, forms an excellent substi- 
tute for asses’ milk. 

Tartarized aoda^ tartrate of potassa 
and soda, or Rochelle salt, is a cooling 
and not very unpalatalde cathartic. It 
operates moderately, and is well suited 
to nephritic and puerperal cases. The 
dose is from one ounce to one ounce 
and a half, dissolved in any convenient 
vehicle. 

For Suh-borate of Soda see Borax. 

For Muriate of Soda see Salt. 

For Phosphate of Soda see Fhos- 
PHATK OF Soda. 

For Sulphate of Soda see Glaubkr’s 
Salt. 

Soda Water. See above. 

SODALITE, or Natrolitf., a mi- 
neral hidierto only found in Greenland. 
Its colour IS light green, and it occurs 
massive and crystallized in rbomboidal 
dodecaedni. It consists chiefly of sili- 
ca, alumina, and soda, with small por- 
tions of lime, muriatic acid, and oxide 
of iron. Specific gravity 2,378», 

It contains 23,50 of soda, in 100 
parts ; no mineral has hitherto been 
found containing so much soda as this, 
hence its name. 

Sodium. See Soda. 

SOIL, tlie surface or outward coat- 
ing of land, consisting of various earthy 
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matters, with a mixture of animal and 
vegetable substances in a state of par- 
tial decomposition, together with cer- 
tain saline and mineral ingredients. 
When these ingredients are favourably 
combined, it is admirably calculated 
to afford support to plants, to enable 
them to fix their roots, and to derive 
nourishment from the soluble and dis- 
solved substances contained in it, or 
passing into it. The stratum on which 
the soil is incumbent, is called the sub- 
soil. 

We have anticipated what we have 
to say relative to soils, in our article 
JIdshandry, to which, as well as to 
Manures, tlie reader will, therefore, be 
pleased to refer. For the mode of ana- 
Ixsing soils see Davy’s Klemcnts of 
Agricultural ( 'hemistnj. 

Soiling, m husliamlry, llie feed- 
ing of slock in a house, shed, or fold, 
with out green I’ood, 

Various articles are used for this pur- 
pose, as tares and liuern ; ‘rdso barley, 
oats, and Ihmiis, all in a green state; 
but red clover, cither alone or mixed 
with rye-grass, is the snhstanre moat 
commonly employed. 

The advantages of soiling are various. 
It is a great saving of land, as one acre 
of cut clover is equal to two pastured. 
It is a great saving of food : for when 
pastured, much of tlie crop is destroyed 
in various ways. It is likewise safer for 
stock ; ns when thev are soiled they are 
not so liable to accidents as under the 
pasturing system. Soiling is also the 
means of obt.nning a greater quantity 
of ricli dung than can otherwise he ob- 
tained. The succeeding crop after cut- 
clover 18 also uiilforiiily better tlian 
when it is pastured - and the fences are 
not so liable to injury from the stock. 

Soiling, for working horses, is exceed- 
ingly beneficial, by enabling them soon 
to eat their fill without the trouble of 
seeking for food ; by which they arfe 
enabled to rest considerably more than 
thej" otherwise can do. The experiments 
of soiling cattle have likewise been suc- 
cessful. Young steers become more 
tractable for work j for milch cows 
soiling answers admirably. Pigs may 
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!>e soiled on clover with much advan- 
tage ; and for tliis purpose there should 
he a patch of clover in the j^arden of 
every cottaofer. Green beans aie a still 
more profitable article for pigs, 'fhe 
Windsor sort are the best ; and they 
should be planted at different times, 
to have a regular succession of them. 
Horses and cattle are also fond of them. 

There is ceitainly no mode by winch 
cultivated grasses will answer so well as 
by soiling. 

SOLDER, a metallic cement used 
clmdly by plumbers ; it is also n^ed liy 
tm-men, goldsmiths, &c. It is a gene- 
ral rule with lespect to solder, that it 
should always be easier of fusion than 
the metal whu'h is intended to he sol- 
deied by it ; next to this, care must be 
taken tliat the solder be, as far as possi- 
ble, of the same colour as tlie metal in- 
tended to be soldeicd. The sojt solder 
of |)1 umbels is ccunpostd of tin and 
lead, in e(|ual paits, fused together; 
after which it is run into moulds in 
shape not unlike a giidiron. For com- 
mon purposes a mixture of pewter aud 
lead 18 geiieially used. 

bolder Is also made of gold, silver, 
copper, and bismuth, for tlie vaiious 
liner processes in the arts. Silver sol- 
der is generally composed of seven 
parts silver, and one of brass, or copper. 
Gold solder consists of gold, and a 
small portion of copper. Gold iv also 
ail excellent solder for the tinei kinds of 
iron and steel instruments. 

Sole. See F’lat Fish. 

SO LITU DE, the 5»tate of being alone. 

Notwithstanding occasional letiie- 
inent from the world ami from society 
is exceedingly useful both to our men- 
tal and corporeal Vieilth, yet, a com- 
plete seclusion from mankind, and a 
withdrawing from the perfc^niance of 
useful, important, and necessary du- 
ties, from the selfish desire of avoiding 
trouble, and escaping from pain, 
i"^ neither corumeiidable nor just. 
And, however the grand and remote 
scenes of savage nature may delight 
and astonisli for a season, they are not 
fit for the continos*' residence of man. 
The most amb * s, the most naturally 
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independent must, at times, descent! 
from the lofty, but solitary and barren 
tracks of his greatness, to solace himself 
with the lowlier, but kintHier cliurities 
of life* Deserts and solitudes may be 
endured for a time, but, sooner or later, 
we shall feel the want of, and languish for 
tile intercourse of, our fellow creatures, 
for the sweet interchange of human af-» 
fection, for the comforts and elegancies 
of polished life, and return to them 
with enhanced eagerness and zest. And 
although, 

“To fly from need not be to hate mankind 

yet— 

“The sphere for action is the sphere for man* 
SOLOMON’S SEAL, the SwEKf 

SMELLING, or Cojwallarki poli/^ouaf uMf 
a native perennial plant, growing in 
mounlainous woods, and the fissures of 
rocks, ( liicllv in Yorkshire; flowering ill 
May and dune. The roots have been, 
in time of scarcity, converted into lircad } 
and the [)lant was formerly in the matc^ 
via iiiedic.i, but is in no lespect of any 
irnjiortaiice. Another sfiecies, called 
conral/aria multijlora^ or Common So* 
lomon’s seal, may also be luentioned. 

SOLUTION, in chemistry, an inti- 
mate commixture of a solid body with 
a fluid. 

The following salts, dissolved in eight 
ouncts of distilled water, in the propor- 
tions set down. , 

oz dr. 

Refined sn.uir 24 . .0 


Sulphate of Iron 9. .4 

Copper 9 . , 0 

— Zinc 4 , . 4 

— ■ Magnesia 4 ,,0 

Nitrate of Potash 4 .. 0 

Tartrate of Potash 4 . . 0 

Muiiate of Soda . . ? P, . . 4 

Sulphate ''*‘Soda 3 .4 

Alum 2.. 4 

N*ariateof Ammonia 2 . * 4 

Sulphate of Potash 1 , . 4 

Carbonate of Ammonia 1 ..4 

Acetate of Lead 1 . . 2 

Supertartiate of potash. ... 1 . . 0 
l^hough water takes up only a certaitt 


quantity of one kind of salt, yet, when 
saturated with one, it will still dissolve 
some portion of another. 
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SOMNAMBULISM, a disease di*tin- 
guished by the patient’s walking in his 
•ieep, and performing rnanv actions as 
if he were awake. 

It may arise from the same causes as 
the Incubus^ and indeed generally does 
so ; but it may also arise from some 
powerful affection of the mind. 

In the cure of this complaint reference 
to the cause is absolutely necessary. If it 
originate from improper food, heavy 
suppers^ the use of fermented li(jiiors, 
&c. such causes must be of course avoid- 
ed, and a light, and somewhat spare, 
though not debilitating diet, should be 
adopted. If from affections of the 
mind, whether grief or any other men- 
tal malady, our attention must be di- 
rected to the removal of these, before 
we can expect u cure. In all cases 
of somnambulism, attention to the sto- 
mach and bowels is essentially neces- 
sary ; the bowels in particular should be 
kept somewhat relaxed j and all flatu- 
lent food and drink, must be at all 
times of the day most carefully interdict- 
ed. 

SOOT, a volatile black matter ari- 
sing from wood and other fuel along 
with the smoke ; or rather it is the 
smoke itself condensed and gathered to 
the sides of the chimney. Soot distil- 
led by a strong fire, yields ammonia and 
an empyreuma^ic oil, a considerable 
quantity of fixed matter I'ciiiaiimig at 
tiie bottom of the dislilluig vessel. If 
burnt in an open fire, it flames, with a 
very thick smoke, whence other soot 
is produced. It is used as a material 
for making sal ammoniac, and also us a 
manure. 

soon ISAY Eli, or Mantis^ a genus 
of hemipteious insects consisting of six- 
ty-foiii sj.ceies, scattered o\er the globe, 
all exotics to this eountiy : two or three 
of them worshifiped by the Hottentots, 
The most remarkable is xhe gon^y lodes 
of China. The insects of this genus 
possess a form the most romantic and 
extraordinary that is, perhaps, present- 
ed by any animated being. From the 
singular manner in which they sit upon 
the four hind legs, liaving the two fore 
ones raised up and folded together, the 
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creduioiis multitude have supposed 
that they weie holding intercourse with 
the Supreme Power in tlie exercise of de- 
votion j even in the south of France this 
superstition has piedoniinated. This 
opinion of their sanctity has procured 
for these aiiinidls a protection to which 
they do not seem by any ineaii.s enii- 
tied. 

SOPHOllA, a genus of plants com- 
prehending twenty-five species, scatter- 
ed over America, the islands of India, and 
Polynesia. I'he foilowing aie cultiva- 
ted : alopecuriodeSf or Fox*tail,thc 

australis iOv Blue, iht tinctoriui or Dy- 
ers, the alba, or White, the tomeniosat 
or Downy, the ocddentalis, or Occiden- 
tal, the japoiiica^ or Shiniiig-lcaved, 
the capcnsis, or \ etch-leaved, the au* 
reuy or GoUlen-fioweied, \W myrtilifu- 
Via or Hound -leaved, and the fieptaptinl^ 
la, or Seven- leaved sophoia. The 
last was formerly in the dispensatories, 
but now unheard of as u medicine. 
The first five may be increased cither 
])y seeds or parting the roots, and are 
hardy plants j the rest are raised by 
seeds alone, and must be tieated as 
green-house plants. 

Sorb • tree. See P K. A R . 
SORE-THROAT, or Cynanchc, a 
complaint of which there are seveial va- 
rieties, such as, the ry?/or/67/c tonsillaris. 
Quinsy, or Jnflammaioiy soie-tlirual. 
The cynanche maligmiy iVlalignant, pu- 
trid or ulcerous soie throat. The ey- 
iianrhe irachcalis, or Cioiip. See 

Cuoui* and Infancy j and the ry- 
nanvfir parotuLea, or Mumpd. See 
Mumps. 

I’he quinsy, or injlannnatory sore- 
throat, is distinguished cinefly by swel- 
ling and in 11 a in mat ion of the tonsils, 
spreading along the velum, and the 
uvula ; if^is attended with pain and 
difficulty of swallowing ; a troublesome 
clamminess of the mouth and thioat ; a 
frequent but difficult excretion of mu- 
cus ; and there is also, most commonly, 
more or less fever. 

It IS sometimes produced by cold ex- 
ternallv applied, particularly about the 
neck ; bur is, we believe, rnorefrtajuent- 
ly prodiued by the same cause us 
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catarrh, see Catarrh. It affects chiefly 
the young and sanguine ; and a disposi- 
tion to it is often acfjiiired by habit ; 
it occurs especially in spring and au- 
tumn, or at any other time when the 
changes of temperature are greiar. It 
eitluT goes off without or with suppu- 
lation ; and is rarely attended with 
any <langer. 

As this is stri<-*tly an inflammatory 
ctan plaint, at least in its first stages, a 
lliin and spare diet, such as barley-wa- 
ter, gruel, panada, &,c. should be imme- 
diately adopted. The bowels limy be 
ojiened with a saline purge, such as 
dauber’s, or Epsom salts; uud all ani- 
mal food sliouUl be carefully avoided. 
If the fever is gieat a few oum es of 
blood may be taken from the aim, but 
tins is m general by no means necessa- 
ry. Gargles have been recoin mentled 
and sometimes are useful, but we do not 
advise reliance upon them. The follow- 
ing gargle is, perhaps, one of the best. 
Take of iiuinatic acid thirty drops ; 
honey of roses In'o fluidounees ; of 
liarley-vvater six flnidouiiees. IMix them. 
A thick pier ( of ll.iiinel, ^lol^tcl)e(l with 
the following luninent, may he appli- 
ed externallv to the throat. Take of 
camplior two draehrris ; of olive oil one 
ounce • of solution (»f ammonia tliiee 
ounces. Dissolve the camphor m the 
•oil, and then add the solution of ainmo- 
iiia. 

If, however, this dis£.'a?es]unild put on 
alarming symptoms, a physician should 
be consulted, 

The putrid sore throat is generally 
beheved to be contagious, and has 
been observed to prevail equally in 
every situation and at every season ; 
and on exposure to the contagion, no 
age, sex, or ( onditlon, is exempt from it. 
i>ut once having had the disease is said 
to be a defence against its future at- 
tacks. It is, a dangerous and sometimes 
fatal disorder, aiul appears to be a spe- 
cies of typhus accompanied with the 
peculiar aff\*ction of the thoat. What, 
therefore, is said under Typhus and 
Contagion, is deserving of serious at- 
tention in this compiaiiit. See those 
articles. 
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It is digtinguished from the inflam- 
matory sore-throat, by a great depression 
ofspints, sickness, and sometimes vomit- 
ing j the pulse is quick, small, and flut- 
tering, though sometimes heavy and 
undulating ; the fever is also great ; 
the throat much swelled, sometimes 
threatening strangulation, and the parts 
slough ofl' leaving uleers more or less 
deep ; delirium and coma are often 
attendants on this disease, which is ge- 
nerally at its height about the fidh or 
sixth day in young persons ; in older 
not so soon 5 the crisis sometimes not 
being till the eleventh or twelfth day. 

As no person should attempt to be 
his own physician in this complaint, the 
advise of an experienced one should at 
once be obtained. 

We may add, however, that reliance 
should not he placed upon gargles and 
local applications alone ; the disorder 
affects the whole system, and must be 
cured by mediciiu's affecting it general- 
ly, ratlier than locally. Opiates and 
ammonia will frequently be of service. 
The former, where tlie irritability is 
groat; and the latter, wiieii considera- 
ble t-n por and coma is present, to rouse 
the dormant tMiergies, 

Snrrrl. See Dock. 

Sorreiy the wood. See WoOD-SoR- 

RCL. 

Sorrow, See AFFLICTION, ANXIE- 
TY and Grief. 

Soul, See Mind, 

SOUND, the vibrations of sonorous 
bodies communicated to the air, and 
which, by the impressions thus made on 
the ear, excite the sensation which we 
call sound. 

The usual medium cf sound is the 
air : for in a receiver Exhausted of air a 
bell can scarcely be heard at all. Wlieri 
the air is condensed the sound is louder 
in proportion to the condensation or 
quantity of air crowded in. And al- 
though it has been said that the velori- 
ty of sound is the sanu*, whether it goes 
with the wind, or ag.iinsl it, we have 
had frequent opportunities of knowing, 
by the must indiibitaf»le evidence, that 
of our senses, that, the sound of hells 
for instance, is not convened so far 
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against a current of wind, as with it. 
We do not know the exact clilference, 
but, probably, it is as one to two : that 
is, sound with the wind, is carried dou- 
ble the distance which it is carried when 
conveyed against it, so as in both cases, 
to become audible by the human ear. 

Sound, it IS now generally assumed, 
passes through 1142 feet of air in a 
second of tune, or J3 miles in a mi- 
nute, Distances may, therefore, be 
calculated by sound, with some ap« 
prouch to accuracy. If a jierson’s pul- 
sations of the artery at the wrist, be 75 
in a minute, of course, sound passes 
13 miles during these number of pul- 
sations, or a league in 20 pulsations, 
and hence the distance of objects may 
be found, by knowing the time the 
sound takes in moving from those ob- 
jects to an observer. Thus, for exam- 
ple, on seeing the flash of a gun at sea, 
if 54 beats of the pulse at the wrist 
weie counted before the report was 
lieaid, the distance of the gun is easily 
found by dividing 54 by 20, winch 
gives 2,7 leagues, or about 8 miles. 

SOUND, an instrument used by 
surgeons, and intioduced thiough the 
uietlna, to discover whether there be a 
stone in the bladder, 

SOUNDNESS, in farriery, a term 
applied to horses which are not labour- 
ing under any defect or disease. It is, 
liowever, so indefinite, that constant 
disputes exist between the buyers and 
sellers of horses, on account of live dif- 
ferent meanings of the term ; and the 
lawyers do not appear to have contri- 
buted to settle the matter. An inex- 
perienced purchaser of a horse, should 
always procure the assistance of a pro- 
fessional person ; and if such cannot be 
had, he should have a receipt from the 
person of whom he puichases it, in the 
following form ; 

Received the day of— —18 — , of Mr, 
— , the sum of——, for a (bay) 
gelding, (or mare, or horse) warranted 
sound, free from vice, or restiveiiess of 
every kind, both in and out of the sta- 
ble; not a crib- biter, ami between five 
and SIX years old. 

J5ut we are not sure that even this 
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precaution will always secure the pur- 
chaser from trouble. 

SOUP* a strong decoction of beef, 
veal, or other animal substances ; and 
which is generally seasoned with aroma- 
tic vegetables, pepper, &c. 

Soups, as they aie commonly served 
up at the tables of the opulent, are, 
perhaps, the most injurious dishes 
winch ever enter the human stomach. 
Not content with a strange mixture of 
vaiious ingredients, the cook too oficii 
adds flour to them, in order to give 
them greater consistency, tliaii winch 
nothing can be more mischievous. See 
Beef-tea, and BROTii. To soup, 
however, when prepared from animal 
food alone, without the addition of any 
condiment, salt excepted, there can be 
no objection, when eaten occasionally, 
as a variety of aliment ; but that a 
dish of soup should Jilvva\s precede 
more solid aliment at dinner, ami that 
the appetite should be thus tempted 
by various dislies, is repugnant to every 
idea of health, and mo>t iiijuiicms to the 
stomach, and the piocess of digestion. 

Portable soup is a kind of cake, 
formed by dissolving the gelatinous 
parts of animal substances, by boiling 
in water, siiuining them, ami after- 
wards evaporating the wliole of the wa- 
ter. The following said to be the 
best mode <4’ preparing this useful sub- 
stance ; Take four calves feet ; a leg of 
beef, 12lbs, lioil them in a sufficient 
quantity of water, and let the skuiri be 
taken oil’ ; after winch let the soup be 
separated fiom the meat, by straining 
and pressing. The meat is then to be 
boiled a second time in other water j 
the two decoctions being added toge- 
thei, must be left to cool, in order that 
the fdt may be exactly separated. The 
soup must then be clarified with five 
or six whites of eggs : a sufficient quan- 
tity of common salt should also be ad- 
ded. The liquor is then strained through 
flannel, and evaporated in a water- 
bath, to the consistence of a thick paste, 
after which it is spiead upon a smooth 
stone, then cut into Cnkes j and last- 
ly, dried in a stove, until it become# 
brittle j these rakes are kept in welU 
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closed jars or bottles. They will keep 
many years. When intended to be used, 
the quantity of half an ounce is put in- 
to a large glass of boiling water, which 
is to be covered and set upon hot ashes, 
for a quarter of an hour, or until 
the whole is dissolved. It will form 
an excellent soup, and requires no ad- 
dition but salt. It IS peculiarly well 
adapted for sea voyages. 

Sour (J route* See Crout. 

Sour iiiourd. See Gourd, sour. 

Southernwood, See Mugwort. 

SON E REIGN, a gold coin lately 
issued in this country, value twenty 
shillings. 

Tlie weight of this coin, when issued 
from the mint, is five pennyweights 
three grains. Rut it is legally curient 
if it weigh only five pennyweights 
and two and threc-(juarler grains. 'I'he 
weight of a half soveieign is, of course, 
the half of these weights respectively. 
See CioLD. 

SOVV, the female of swine. See 
SwiNi:. 

S()\\^-RR EA I), or Cyclamev^ a ge- 
nus conijueheuding lour species, thiee 
of tliciii natives ()!' die South of Europe 
and Asia : and one, the Europceuiiu with 
angular-toothed leaves, indigenous to 
the shady woods of our own country. 
They are all low herbaceous peieniiials, 
with tuberous roots j and when culti- 
vated with higlily ornamental and varie- 
gated flowers, frequently accompanied 
with an exquisite IVagrauce, The spe- 
cies are best ]iropagated f)y seeds ; the 
varieties by dividing the roots. They 
are easily cultivated with a little care, to 
preserve the young plants from severe 
frosts. 

SOW-THISTLE, Hare’s Let- 
tuce, or Sonchus, a genus of plants, 
consisting of thirty-four species, chiefly 
natives of warm climates; the two fol- 
lowing common to our own country : 
the oteraceuSy or Common sow-thistle, 
found in our wastes ; and the ca^riiliuSy 
or Blue-flowered sow-thistle, found in 
our high pastures ; and both weeds in- 
jurious to other vegetables. 

SOY, or Soojou, a species of liquid 
condiment, imported from India. It is 
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prepared from the leguminous fruit of 
tlie dolu'hos soja. See Cow Itch. It is 
an addition to our aliment, which does 
not seem to have any good qualities to 
recommend it. 

Spa-water. See Mineral waters. 

SPADE, a well known implement of 
difl’erent shapes, used in gardening and 
liusbundry. 

Spam, Pellitoryof. See Pellitory. 

SPAN, the space from the end of the 
thumb to the end of the little linger 
extended : nine inches. 

SPANIEL, a variety of ihtfamiUaris^ 
or House dog. Spaniels are of four 
kinds : two are the larger and smaller 
water spaniels, the other two are land 
spaniels. All these are frequently used 
by sportsmen, from their sagacity and 
exquisite powers of scent. 

Spanish broom. See Broom. 

Spanish hrotvJK See COLOUR-MAK- 
ING and Reddle. 

Spanish jly. See Fly, THE Spanish, 

Spanish liquorice. See Liquorice. 

SPAR, or Spatum, a genus of earths, 
consisting of carbonate of lime, a larger 
portion of carbonic acid gasand water ; it 
is larnellous, shining, soft, lightish, break- 
ing intorhomboidal fragments; crackling 
in the fire. Twenty-three species have 
been enumerated, the chief of which are 
common spar, a Calcareous spar, found 
in various parts of Europe ; specular 
spar. Pellucid spar, a rhomboidal spar, 
found also in various parts of Europe. 
Several species are either cellular, cylin^ 
drical, or globular. Some are also in li 
shrub-like, or coral form ; these are found 
ill Bohemia and Hungary j the coral 
form also at St. Mawes, in Cornwall, and 
North Wales. Many of the species are 
crystallized, and these are found chiefly 
in lime-stone rocks in most parts of Eu- 
rope. Truncated nitre, or Crystalline 
spar, with [lerfect six-sided prisms, is 
found in Derbyshire and various parts 
of Europe, in mines. Sparry tufa, is 
found in the mines of Dei byshire, and 
other parts of Europe. Dog's tooth 
spar, or Ii regular nitie, is found in the 
mines of Derbyshire and Cumberland, 
and other parts of Europe. 

Spar, the ponderous. See Baryths. 
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SPARROW, a name applied to se- 
veral birds of different genera. For 
Sparrow hawk, see Falcon 3 for Hedge 
sparrow, see Warbler ; for House 
sparrow, see Finch j for Ring sparrow, 
see Finch. 

SPASM, a term often employed in 
medicine, and implying the same as 
convulsion. It consists in an involuntary 
contraction of the muscular fibres. 
When the contractions alternate with 
relaxations, which are frequently and 
preternatural ly repeated, they are called 
convulsions. Spasms have been divi- 
ded into clonic spasms, which are 
the true convulsions, ns in epiplepsy j 
and romc spasms, in which the member 
remains rigid, as in locked jaw. See 
Convulsions, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Tetanus, he, 

SPAVIN, a disease of the horse’s 
hock, generally causing lameness. S[)ii- 
viub are of two kinds, the bone, and the 
bog, or blood spavin. The former con- 
hists of a bony enlargement of the inside 
of the hock joint, towards the lower 
part ; the latter of a soft but elastic tu- 
inour, u little higher, and more on the 
inside, or towards the bend of the joint. 

The most efl’eetual remedy for bone 
spavin is firing 5 and if it be done at an 
early period of tin disease, it often cures 
It. In obstinate cases the bony swelling 
is sometimes punctured in several places, 
and some blistering ointment mixed 
with a small quantity of corrosive sub- 
limate rubbed in ; this leaves a per- 
manent blemish, but sonietiiiies efi’ects 
\\ cure. 

Bog, or blood spavin, does not often 
cause lameness. It is seldom cured. Re- 
peated blisteringis, perhaps, most likely 
to be beneficial. • 

florsestbat are cat-harnmed, or have 
their hocks ineliniiig inward, are most 
disposed to spavin j this tendency is pro- 
moted by making the outer high«fr than 
tin' inner heel of the shoe, a practice too 
coiuinon. Working a horse at too early 
an age i<, also, another cau&e of spavin, 

Sjxiwn. S*^e lAliT T and Rof. 

See Dapfouil and 
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Spear wort. See CroW-FOOT. 
SPECIES, in natural history, a di«- 
tinct form of animals or vegetables, pro- 
ducing, by certain laws of generation, 
others like themselves, agreeing also in 
certain outlines, with the genus under 
which it is arranged, but differing in 
various minute particulars. See Genus. 

SPEClh'IC, in medicine, a drug or 
composition which is supposed to be 
peculiarly adapted to, or is infallibly 
efficacious in, the cure of certain disor- 
ders. The number of actual specifics, 
in the healingart, is, indeed, very small. 
The ignoiant and uninformed have, in 
all ages, been engaged in the fruitless 
search for specific medicines, and tlie 
craftj'^ and designing have not failed to 
take advantage of unsuspecting credu- 
lity. See Drug, Quackery, and 
Quack Medicines. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY, the rela- 
tive, comparative, or apparent gravity 
of any body in respect of that of an 
equal bulk or magnitude of another 
body, denoting that gravity or weight 
which is peculiar to each species, or 
kind of body, and by which it is dis- 
tinguished from all other kiiuls. For 
the specific gravity of the metals, see 
the respective articles. 

SPECTACLES, an optical machine, 
or contrivance, consisting two lenses, 
generally made of glass and set in a 
frame, and placed before the eyes to as- 
sist in defects of the organ of sight. Old 
persons, and all presbyopes, use specta- 
cles with convex lenses, to make amends 
for the flatness of the eye which does 
not make the rays converge enough to 
have them meet in the retina. 

Short-sighted persons, or 1115 opes, use 
concave lenses to keep the rays from 
converging so fast, on account of the 
great loundness of the eye, which is such 
as to make them meet before they reach 
the retina. 

Tliose who stand in need of specta- 
cles, ought at first always to choose such 
as repri sent objects without enlarging 
or diminishing them; and which, on 
being jilaced near the eye, exhibit 
])nnt«*<i t haracters clearly and distiuctly 
without straining the organs. It will, 
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therefore, in every instance, be advisa- 
ble to consult the artist of whom the 
flashes are about to be purchased j for 
although every person must eventually 
determine what lenses afford him the 
most a(*curute vision, the artist will thus 
be much sooner enabled to find those 
which are suitable for the sight, 

Short-sighted persons ought always 
to make a very gradual change in their 
spectacles, by selecting others which 
magnify a littfe more than the preceding 
pair, though somewhat less distinctly 
without obscuring the object. Thus 
their sight will be imperceptibly im- 
jiroved • and after making use of con- 
cave lenses, the defect of vision may be 
in process of time, entirely remedied. 
And as it would be difficult to meet, 
<Mthcr with a pair of glasses in the shops 
that exactly fit both eyes, or with a per- 
son whose organs of sight are both of a 
size and construction perfectly equal, 
it rationally follows that such an iiii* 
portant choice should be separately 
made with respect to each of these use- 
ful organs. 

Spectacles are generally transparent 
and colourless) although sometimes 
green lenses are preferred by those whose 
e\esare unable to support a vivid light. 
Such colour is supposed to be most 
soothing to the human eye, though it 
tends at first, in some degree, to darken 
the object. Hence this shade will prove 
beneficial only to those who have strong 
but irritable eyes ; nor should such per- 
sons use it, if light-coloured objects as- 
sume a reddish tinge after having tried 
the experiment for a few days. In all 
cases, however, spectacles ought to be 
employed only in writing, reading, or 
other occupations which render this ar- 
tificial aid necessary. See Eye and 
Sight. 

Specjdum, See Tei.fscope. 

SPEKl'H. We have anticipated 
what we have to observe relative to this 
subject, under our articles Language 
and Mind, to which, as well as to 
Reading, the reader will be pleaded to 
refi r. 

SPEEDWELL, or Veronica^ a ge- 
nus of plants comprehending fifty-ueven 
1 M.) 
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species, scultcred over Europe, a few 
over New Zealand j seventeen found 
wild ill the woods, pastures, iiunshes, 
ditches, or on the mountains of our own 
country. They are sub-divided into. 
Flowers spiked, — Flowers in a racemed 
corymb, — Peduncles with a single flow- 
er. The following are cultivated : the 
Siberica^ or Siberian,— the VirginicOy 
or Virginia, — the spuria, or Bastard, 
— the marilima, or Sea, — the hybrida, 
or Welsh, — the longifolia, or Long- 
leaved, — the incisa, or Cut-leaved, — the 
decussata, or Cross-leaved,— and the 
officinalis, or Officinal speedwell. This 
last is also called Common speedwell, 
Male speedwell, and Fluelliii. There 
are also two other species, the becahunga, 
or Brook-lime, and the chamerdrys, or 
Wild Germander, which were formerly 
in the materia medica. 

The Officinalis has been considered 
useful in coughs and asthmatic com- 
plaints, an infusion of the leaves being 
drunk as tea. Brook-lime has also been 
supposed antiscorbutic ; but none of 
the species of this speedwell are now 
esteemed. 

For another genus, called sometimes 
speedwell, see Germander. 

Spelter. See Zinc, 

SPERMACETI, or Cetaceum, is a 
substance o.htained from the cachalot, 
or spermaceti whale. See the next ar- 
ticle. It is found in the shops as a 
white, crystallized, friable, semi-trans- 
parent, unctuous substance, nearly in- 
odorous, and insipid. Its specific gra- 
vity is ,9433. It melts at 112® of Fah- 
renheit, and at much higher tempera, 
tures evaporates very little alterei 
long exposure to hot air renders rTf 
rancid ; but it may*be again purified 
by being washed in a warm ley of pot- 
ash. It appears to be, in its general 
propertie.s, nearly allied to tallow and 
the fixed oiU. It is of course demul- 
cent and emollient, and is occasionally 
given in dysentery and irritations of the 
alimentary canal ; hut we can scarcely 
think it so good as olive oil, or even 
common mutton suet. It serves to give 
consistency to ointments. The dose, 
when given internally, is from half a 
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drachm to one drachm and a half, rub- 
bed with sugar, and in the form of 
emulsion. When combined with water, 
by means of the yolk of an egg, it is a 
pleasant vehicle for tincture of opium, 
when the after-pains of purtuiient fc- 
uiales are troublesome. 

As an article of commerce, and for 
making candles, spermaceti is of consi- 
derable importance. It is brought to 
this country by shi|)s called South sea 
whalers, which traverse the soutluTa 
latitudes of the Atlantic ocean, fur the 
purpose of taking the spermaceti whale. 
When imported it is a spongy, oily, 
diity )ellowish, iim tuous mass, and is 
obtained chiefly from the cavity of the 
head of tf'e animal ; and is also separa- 
ted ftoni the od by tiltering from bags 
picfiaied for the purjmse. It is puri- 
lied in the great way thus: The mass 
is put into hair bag*', and pressed be- 
tween pla'cs of iron, repeatedly, tdl it 
becomes hard and brittle, and till no 
more oil can be obtained from it. It is 
then broken in pieces, and melted with 
a considpiable c|uanlity of water • after 
boiling for a sliort time the impurities 
rise to the surface, and are skimmed 
off; a ftw uf the inoie ponderous sink 
111 the water. After being (ooled and 
separated from tiu water, it is put into 
ficsh water, in a large boiler, to which a 
weak ley is added maile from the alkali, 
known in commerce by the name of 
pot aA*/i, which is somewhat caustic; pcarl- 
aslies are not proper. It is boiled in this 
ley for two or tinee liour<, adding occa- 
sionally moie of tl'.e alkaline solution. 
Idle fire IS then withdrawn, the sj'cni a- 
ceti taken off, ami the waier ami impu- 
rities are tin own away. This piocess 
generally iccjunos to he repeated tinee 
times, when the spermaceti will become 
perfectly colourless, and transparent as 
water, and must of course be put iii 
proper vi'ssels to cool ; the kind gene- 
rally used are made of’ stone-wa e, about 
18 inches in diameter, and six inches 
dee'p. When the cakes are completely 
rohl, they are cut into pieces, when the 
spermaceti assumes the appearance of 
flakes, as it is met with in the shops. 
I'lns account was published by the au- 
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ihor of tlfis book, in the Monthly Ma- 
gazine for August, 1809, where those 
who desire further particulars may ob- 
tain them. 

SPERMACETI WHALE, Ca- 
CHALOT, or Physeter^ a genus of mam* 
malian fislies, having teeth in the lower 
jaw, none in the upper. There are four 
species, as follow : 

The Macrocepkaitu, or Blunt-liead- 
ed cachalot, without dorsal fin • fistula 
on the neck ; three varieties : one black, 
back gibbous; another blackish ash, 
back gibbous j the third whitish, back 
smooth. They are said to inhabit the 
European seas, the coast of New Eng- 
land, and Davis’s Straits. Hut we be- 
lieve naturalists have been misled by 
commercial men in the history of these 
animals. They are caught, most com- 
monly, ill the southern latitudes of the 
Atlantic ocean ; and, unless we have 
been misinformed, farther south than 
the tropic of Cajiricorn. 

The first variety is sixty feet long, and 
has foriy-six teeth in the lower jaw, re- 
ceived m sockets in the upper; teats 
retiactile. 'J’he second variety is from 
sixty to seventy feet long; head large, 
eyes small, teeth numerous. The third 
fifteen or sixteen feet long : colour yel- 
lowish white. 

The formidable conformation of the 
mouth and throat of these animals, in- 
dicates an extraordinary degree of vora- 
city ; and dissection confirms it; theie 
being found in it fishes eight or nine 
feet long. The .spermaceti, it appears, 
by the most recent account, is obtained 
chieHy born the head of the whale, and 
IS said to be its brain. Ambergris is 
also produced by, or obtained from, this 
animal. Some persons say that it is 
found in the place where the seminal 
vessels of other animals are situated ; 
and, therefore, that ambergris is tlie 
true spermaceti ; others that it is found 
in a bag among the intestines. ISee Am- 
bergris. 

The Catodon^ Lesser cachalot, or 
Round-headed cachalot, is twenty-four 
feet long, without dorsal fin ; a fistula 
on the snout ; inhabits the Northern 
seas ; rarely the Scottish coast. 
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The Microps, or Sharp-nosed cacha- 
lot, has the dorsal fin loiijr, upptT jaw 
lonj^er than the lower ; two varieties : 
teeth sharp, hooked : — teeth sharp, 
straight. Inhabits the Northern seas. 
The first is dark tawny, seventy feet 
loiig^ • the second is blackish above, be- 
neath whitish j a high bunch on the up- 
per part of the back • teeth set in the 
jaw like a saw; from eighty to a hun- 
dred feet long ; found at times on our 
own coasts. 

The Turris^ or High- finned cachalot, 
bfis the d 01 sal fin very long, sharp, and 
erect, reseinhling "^he mast of a vessel ■ 
inliabits tli" Northern ocean, and has 
been found I'n the Scottish coast ; a 
hundred feet long. 

SPHACELUS, a inoitification of 
any part. See Gang HEN K and iNlou- 
TIFICATION, 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, the 
name of several muscles, whose office is 
to close or shut the aperture around 
which they are placed, such as the 
sphincter owi, the sphincter t'csicce^ 
&r. See AudomeN, Bladdeii, and 
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spice. See Alisi'ice, Bav, Cloves, 
(^NGER, &c. &c. 

SPIDEH, OY Aranca^ a genus of ap- 
terous insects, consisting of one hun- 
dred and twenty-three species, distin- 
guished by a slioit mouth, horny jaws, 
the lip rounded at the tip ; j’eelers two, 
in-rnrved, jointed, and very sharp at 
the end ; those of the male clavate : au- 
tennaless ; ejes eight - rarely six ; legs 
eiglit ; abdomen ovate, villous, and fur- 
nished at the tip with textonal papillae. 
They are chiefly inhabitants of Europe 
and America, and are sub-arranged into 
lifteen sections, accoiding to the posi- 
tion or the iininber of tlie eyes. 

In e\ery stage of their existence these 
insects prey with the most savage fero- 
city npuii all other insects which they 
<Mn overcome, and even upon one ano- 
ther. f'loin the pa[)ilkt‘ at the end of 
the abdomen they throw out at pleasure 
a number of fine threads, which they 
unite in various ways for the purpose of 
entangling their prey. They exfoliate 
their old skip evffry year, which is iver- 
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formed by suspending themselves in 
some solitary corner, and creeping out 
of it. They are infected by the sphex 
aud ichneumon. 

The largest European spider is the 
diadema ; it is reddish brown, the ab- 
domen gibbous, and marked with white 
drop-shaped s[)ot&, in the form of a cross. 
It is often met with in trees in our own 
country, and is a very beautiful insect. 
The aquatica, is a curious insect, fuuiid 
in the fresh-water lakes of Europe, and 
tliving to the bottom in search of its 
food. Thoaciculan inhabits South Ame- 
rica among tK-cs, where it preys upon 
larger in?ects, and even small birds, 
dropping into their nests, atic! sucking 
their blood and eggs. It is of so enor- 
mous a size that its fangs are eijual to 
the talons of a liawk, and its eyes capa- 
ble ol being set in tlie manner of lenses, 
and used as microscopes. 

Spiders have been considered in this 
country as natural baroinetcis. I'hus 
It is said that, if the weather be about to 
become wel or windy, the spider makes 
the terminating filaments which support 
tlie web uncommonly shoit; and that 
when hU(‘h threads aie made very long, 
the weather will remain serene for ten 
or twelve days, or moic. When the 
spiders are totally uiaclive, lain, it is 
said, will certainly follow' ; but if they 
continue to spin during a show'er it is a 
certain indication that the laiii will 
speedily cease, and be succeeded by 
fine weather. 

SPIDER, the Long-legged, or 
Phalan^iim opiliOf a species of the ge- 
nus Phalangiijm, of which ninctecu 
species have been enumerated. They 
are without wings, and distinguished by 
a mouth with hornj; mandibles ; feelers 
filiform j eyes four, legs eight. 'J’iiey 
are sub-divided into — month with a co- 
nic tubular sucker, — mouth without a 
sucker. The general form of this tnhe 
lescmbles that of the ciab. J^ike the 
crab race, too, some of the .‘•pecies are 
terrestrial, some aquatic, and they have 
all a wonderful jiower of shaking off a 
limb when entaiighd, and the whole 
animal in danger. The groibipcs is dir- 
ty red; very minute; inhabus the Lu- 
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ropeaa teu, and insinuates itself into 
the thelit of muscles, and destroys the 
fish. The arenoides inhabits the Cape 
of Good Hope and southern Russia; 
its bite is extrenoely poisonous, and 
sometimes deadly. The cancroides in- 
habits Europe, in cellars, and other 
damp places, and is the little insect that 
^ets into our legs, and under the skin 
in the summer season, causing painful 
itching. The best remedy for which is 
the solution of ammonia and oil applied 
to the part. See Liniment. The acaroi^ 
des inhabits America ; its bite is said to 
be extremely painful and dangerous. 
See Poisons. Theop//io, Long-legged 
spider. Shepherd spider, or HiirVest 
spider, the first-named species has an 
ovate abdomen, beneath whitish. It in- 
habits Europe and America, and wan- 
ders about by night. The legs are un- 
commonly long and slender. When 
caught by one of them the insect parts 
with it to save his body, and makes 
off without any apparent uneasiness. It 
is not known whether it has the power 
of reproducing the limb, 

Spideff the Red. See Tick. 

SPIDER- WORT, or Anthericum, 
a genus of plants comprehending fifty- 
four species, almost all of them Cape 
plants. The serotinum is, however, in- 
digenous to our Welsh mountains. 

SpigeLia, or Indian pink. See Worm- 
Cl R Ass. 

SPIGNEL, Bald-Money, or 
JEthusa meunty is a native perennial, 
growing in mountainous pastures, chief- 
ly in the northern counties. The roots 
and seeds have an aromatic smell, and 
a hot, bitterish taste ; they were for- 
merly ill the materia raedica, but are 
now unknown. 

SPIKE, OIL OF, is the same as oil 
of lavender. But what is sold in the 
shops as common oil of spike, is merely 
oil of turpentine scented with that aro- 
matic oil, and tinged with some colour- 
ing matter. 

SPIKENARD, Nabd, or Andro- 
pogon narduSy a species of the genus 
Andropocon, a tribe of exotic plants, 
consisting of tliirty-two species, the 
gi cater number natives of India. The 
I \ ts 
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following are the chief : the schmanthus^ 
or Camel’s hay, and the narduSy the 
hrst-named species, Spikenard, Nard, or 
Sweet rush, highly celebrated for its 
perfume, but of little importance in any 
other way. 

SPINA BIFIDA, a tumour upon 
the spine of a new-born child, imme- 
diately about the lowest vertebroe of 
the loins and upper parts of the sacrum ; 
at first it is of a dark blue colour, but 
as it increases in size, it approaches 
nearer to the colour of the skin. It is 
always attended with a weakness, or 
paralysis of the lower extremities, and 
requires the attention of an experienced 
surgeon. 

SPINACH, Spin age, or Spinachiay 
a genus of plants, consisting of two spe- 
cies, as follow : 

The Oleratray or Garden spinach, 
with fruit sessile, unarmed, or prickly. 
Several varieties. The common spinach, 
intended for winter use, should be sown 
in an open spot in the latter end of 
July, if possible, when the weather is 
rainy. When the young plants are 
come up, the weeds must be destroyed, 
and the plants left about five inches 
asunder. They will be tit for use in 
October. The most advantageous way 
of gathering it, is to take off the longest 
leaves, leaving those in the centre to 
grow larger ; by which means a bed of 
spinach will furnish a table the whole 
winter, till the spinach sowu in the 
spring is become fit for use, which is 
commonly in April. It seems to be 
similar in its properties to cabbage, but, 
we believe, less niitricious. 

The Frroy or Wild spinach, is a na- 
tive of Siberia. 

SPINAL MARROW, or Medulla 
spinaliSy in anatomy, a continuation of 
the medulla oblongata, occupying the 
hollow canal, or specus of the spine. It 
is composed like the brain, of a cortical 
and medullary substance ; and is covered 
by a continuation of the dnra-niater, 
pia-mater, and tunica arachno da. It 
enlarges about the last vertebra" of the 
back, and the first of the neck, where 
the large nerves are given off to the 
arms) it ogam enlarges in the loins. 
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wnere the crual nerves begin • the 
lower end of it with those and otlur 
nerves is called cauda equina. The uses 
of the spinal marrow aie to give off 
through various openings or channels 
in the vertebrEB thirty pairs of nerves, 
called by different names accoiding to 
their situation j cervical, doisal, lum- 
bar, and sacral. These neivfb are the 
organs of sensation and motion to the 
trunk and extremities of the body. 

Wounds in the spinal marrow |)io- 
duce loss of sense in all the f)arts which 
receive nerves below it, see below. 

SPINDLE TREE, or Euofu/mus, 
a genus of plants, (‘onsisting of seven 
species, scattered over Euiope, Asia, 
and America, of which one, the Euro- 
pocus, Common prick timber, Louse 
berry, or (iatteiidge tiec, is indigenous 
to the hedges of our own country ; it 
rises, with an upright stem, about ten or 
fifteen feet in height, having glabrous, 
opposite leaves. The AmcricanuSy a 
native of Virginia, is frequently propa- 
gated in this country, and bears the 
change of climate well. The wood of 
the first species, cut while the plant is 
in blos'^oin, is extremely tough, and is 
used by watch -makeis for cleaning 
watches, and also by toy-makers for 
tootli-pieks and oilier small wares. The 
berries are said to lie violently emetic and 
cathaitic j and to sheep a deadly poison. 

Spindle trccy Bastard. See Staff 
Tref. 

SPJNE, or Spina y in anatomy, the 
bonv column or j)illar extending fioin 
the back pait of the head to the bottom 
of the ])ack, or os sa<*rnin. Although 
composed of tweiii\-h)ur bones called 
vertebne, in whicli is contained the 
spinal marrow, it la vulgarly, !)iit iiii- 
properly, called the back-bonv. 

The veittibiie aie sometimes partially, 
but hardly ever conqilelely dislocated 
without fiaeture. When dislocations oc- 
cur high up, they are attended with the 
same sunptoms as dislocation of the 
head • when farther down, besides dis- 
tortion of the spine, paralysis ensues of 
every part of the body situated below 
the luxated bone. In such accidents 
surgical assistance should at oricelx: l.ud, 
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The best, as well as the simplest me- 
thod, however, of reducing it, is to lay 
the patient on Ins face over a cjliiidri- 
cal body, as a large cask, and at the 
same time to attempt to replace the 
bone with the fingers. If the bone be 
much displaced, there is very little rea- 
son to ho[)e for success. 

Spin ell. See Gem. 

SPINNING, the art of reducing 
silk, flax, hemp, hair, wool, &c. into 
thread. Spinning is either performed 
on the wheel, or with a distaff and spin- 
dle, or with other machines proper for 
the several kinds of working. This im- 
portant operation has heeii so much im- 
pioved during the last half century in 
this country, by the adaptation of in- 
genious machinery, that it has super- 
seded the use of manual labour to a 
very great extent, so as to render cotton 
goods, in particular, cheap beyond all 
former calculation. See Cotton, 

Spircea, See Drop Wort. 

SPIRIT, or Spirits, a term applied 
to liquids of very different qualities. 
In the common language of life it most 
commonly implies any inflammable li- 
quor obtained by distillation from a 
variety of substances that have under- 
gone the vinous fermentation. Ther 
substances chiefly employed are the fruit 
of the vine, from which is obtained 
brandy ; the siiccharine matter of the 
sugar cane, which yieldis rum j and bar- 
ley and other grain which gives us that 
variety which is known by the name of 
corn spirits, whiskey, geneva, or gin, 
and b»r the most parts spirit of wme 
or alcohol. See AlioHOL, Brandy, 
Biuwino, Distileation, Fermen- 
tation, Gin, Rum, Spirit of wine, 

&e. 

For tlie treatment of persons who 
have drunk spirits to excess, see Poisons. 

SPIRIT, Ml pharmacy and medicine, 
a term applied to various liquid prepa- 
rations } chiefly to those which contain 
more or less ether or alcohol. The fol- 
lowing are the chief ordered by the Lon- 
don College : 

Spirit of Ammonia. Take of proof 
spirit ©f wine thiee pints; muriate of 
aininonia four ounces ; subcarbonute of 
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potash six ounces* Mix, and by a gen- 
tle heat, from a glass retort in a sand heat, 
distil over a pint and a half into a re- 
ceiver which is kept cold. This is chiefly 
used for the preparation of other medi- 
cines. See below 

Aromatic spirit of Ammonia, com- 
monly called Sal Volatile, Take of cin- 
namon bark bruised, cloves bruised, of 
each two drachms ; lemon-peel four 
ounces ; subcarbonate of potash half a 
pound ; muriate of ammonia five ounces; 
rectified spirit of wine four pints ; water 
a gallon. Mix, and distil from a glass 
retort in a sand heat, six pints. 

Or it may be made extemporaneously 
thus : Take of spirit of ammonia one 
pint ; of essence of lemon and oil of 
cloves, of each one drachm j mix them. 
It should be kept in a bottle having a 
ground glass stopper. 

This is a useful stimulant in languors, 
flatulent colic, and many spasmodic 
affections. The dose ia from half a 
flnidrachm to one drachm, iii any con- 
venient vehicle. 

Spirit of Cinnamon may be made by 
dissolving half a drachm of the essential 
O’.l of ciunamon in one ounce of rectified 
spirit of wine, and afterwards mixing 
tlie solution with one pint of proof spirit. 
Or take a fiound of cinnamon bark 
bruised, proof spirit a gallon ; macerate 
for twenty-four hours and Jujtil a gallon. 

For Spirit of Camphor, commonly 
called Spirits of wine and camphor, see 
SlMIllT OF WINK. 

For Spirit of hartshorn, see IIarts- 
iioRN, Ammonia, and Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, below. 

Spirit of Horse-radish. Take of fiesh 
lioise-radish root sliced, orange peel 
dried, of each ii|)oui.d ; nutmegs liruised 
half an ounce ; proof spirit one gallon ; 
water sufficient to prevent burning. Ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours ; and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. See HoRSE 
Raoish. 

For Compound spirit of Juniper, see 
Junipkr. 

For Spirit of Lavender, and Com- 
pound spirit of Lavender, see Laven- 
der. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether, or Sweet 
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spirit of Nitre» Take of rectified spirit 
two pints ; of nitric acid, by weight, 
three ounces. Add the acid giadually 
to the spirit and mix them, taking care 
that tlie temperature during the mix- 
ture does not exceed r.20* ; then distil 
by a gentle heat in a glass retort from a 
sand heat, twenty-four fluidounces. It 
has an extremely fragrant odour, and a 
pungent acidulous taste. It is very vo- 
latile and inflammable. It is refrigerant, 
diuretic, and antispasmodic. It is given 
ill febrile aflections to quench thirst, in 
doses from twenty to fifty drops in a 
cupful of water, or other convenient ve- 
hicle. In larger doses it acts as a gentle 
stimulant, relieving nausea and flatu- 
lence ; and also determines to the kid- 
neys, increasing the flow of urine. A 
mixture of equal parts of this medicine 
and tincture of opium, is often given 
with great advantage in doses of I’loin 
twenty to forty diops or more, in pains 
of the loins, wheie theie is reason to be- 
lieve the kidneys are aflected. 

Spirit of Nutmeg. Take of nut megs, 
bruised, two ounces ; proof spirit a gal- 
lon; water suflicient to prevent l)urnmg; 
macerate for twenU -four hours ; tlien 
distil a gallon. See Nutmkg. 

Spirit of Peppermint may be made 
by mixing essence of pefipermint with 
proof spirit, in the proportion of one 
drachm of the essence to a pint of tl>e 
spirit. Or by distilling from a pound 
and a half of dried pepperuimt, and a 
gallon of proof sjarit with a sufficient 
quantity of water to prevent burning, 
and iiiucerating for twenty-four hours 
one gallon. 

For Spirit of Spearmint, see Mint. 

For Spirit o/‘ Rosemar>j, see Rosk- 
M.4IIY. 

Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, now called 
by the London College of Am- 

monia, by the F]dinl)urgh( aillege fVuter 
of Ammonia : Take of muriate of am- 
monia eight ounces ; lime newly burnt 
six ounces 3 water four pints. Poui one 
pint of the water upon the lime, t)ien 
cover the vessel, and set it aside for an 
hour; dissolve the muriate of ammonia 
in the remainder of the water whilst 
boiling, add to it the former mixture, 
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and again rover the vessel ; after the li- 
ejuorhas become cold, strain it and dis- 
til in a glass retort, from a sand heat, 
twelve fluidounces. The receiver should 
be kept cold. This preparation is a lim- 
pid, colourless fluid, has a very strong, 
pungent odour, an extremely acrid taste, 
and inflames the skin. Its specific gra- 
vity should be only ,906o. It should 
be kept in bottles well stopped with 
ground glass stoppers, and in a cool 
place. Its medical qualities are stimu- 
lant, antacid, and rubefacient. It is 
usefully employed, when largely diluted, 
in paralysis, hysteria, and fainting ; and 
also in heart-hurn, and acidities of the 
stomach. It is applied to the nostrils 
in faiutings ; a rag moistened with it 
and laid over the pit of the stomach, 
sometimes raises an instantaneous blis- 
ter, and by inflaming the skin, is always 
useful in spasms and gout in the sto- 
mach. Combined with a small portion of 
oil, it IS beneficially applied to inflam- 
matory sore throat, and as a friction in 
rheumatism, &c. See Liniment. The 
dose, taken internally, is f»oin ten to 
twenty drops in a large cupful of water 
or milk. 

This preparation, when combined with 
fetid animal oil, is called Spirit of 
Hartshorn, 

Spirit uf Salt. See Muriatic Acid. 

Spirit of sulphuric Ether, or Stveet 
' spirits of Vitriol: lake of sul[)hunc 
ether half a pint ; rectified spirit of wine 
a pint ; mix them. This may be used 
for the ‘-ame ] n»’poses a'? ether ; but it 
is mnel) le‘-s active. I'he dose is from 
one flnidiaehm to three. 

Compound spirit of Ether : take of 
spirit of suipluiric ether a pint; of 
ethereal oil, (see Etheri al oil,) two 
fluidrachms ; mix them. This has been 
usually called Hoffmanns Anodyne 
Iffjuor ; and is stimulant and antispas- 
inodic. The dose is from half a fluid- 
drachm to two. Hofthian’s anodyim 
liquor is, however, not always prepared 
in this way. The following is, we be- 
lieve, a superior anodyne : 

Take of compound spirit of ether 
one pint ; of crude opium one drachm. 
Digest for three days and strain. Of 
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this the dose, as a stimulant, antispas- 
iiiodic, and anodyne, may be from 
twenty drops to a drachm, or more, in 
any convenient vehicle. 

Spirit of Vitriol. See Sulphuric 
Acid. 

SPIRIT OF WINE, a name ap- 
plied to that bglit, trunspareiit, and 
highly inflammable liquid, obtained 
from various saccharine juices, and 
other saccharine matter, by the vinous 
fermentation, and by repeated dis- 
tillation and rectification. From its 
having been formerly obtained chiefly 
from wine, it was called spirit of wine. 
But it may be obtained, not only from 
wine, but from all kinds of malt-li- 
quors, und cider, and perry, and also by 
dissolving sugar in water, and causing 
it, by the addition of yeast, to undergo 
the vinous fermentation. 

If <i mixture of one part of sugar, 
four or five of water, and a little yeast, 
be placed in a temperature of about 
(>0° it soon begins to ffTmcnt, and gives 
rise to the same products as wort, 
or grape-juicc. And it will be found 
that the only gaseous piodiiet is car- 
bonic acid ; and, consequently, that 
carbon und oxygen are tlie piinciples 
w Iiich the saccharine matter loses dur- 
ing the process. 

When any of the ahove-menlioned 
fermented liquois are (list died, they 
afford a spirit which is unpiegiiated 
with, generally, some pteiiliar taste, in 
eonsecpience ehietly of an essential oil, 
which comes over dissolved in the li- 
quor. Thus the spii it obtained from 
wine is called brandy ; fioiu tlu' fer- 
mented juice of the sugar cane, rum ; 
and from wash, malt spirit. All llicse, 
by lijc addition of potash, or some otliw 
matter, to arrest the oil, ^e. on which 
their flavours depend, and by rc-di&til- 
iation, or rectification, as it is most com- 
monly called, }ield the article known 
in commerce as spirit of wine, which, 
wht‘n in a very pure state, is called al- 
coliol. Sec Alcohol. 

The different fermented liquors fur- 
nish very different proportions of alcohol. 

The following table iiy Mr. Brande, 
exhibits the average proportions of al- 
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coliol by measure, t'xiatiup^ in 100 parts 
of sevTral kincJi, of ivmo, and other li* 
quota. 


Proportion of spirit per 

cent. 

by tneasure. 

Li^sa . . . . 

25*41 

Raisin Wine . * 

25*12 

Marsala 

25*09 

Port 

22*96' 

Madeira . * 

22*27 

Currant Wine 

20*55 

Sherry 

19‘J7 

Teneiifl'e * . 

19*79 

Constantia, White 

1975 

, Red 

18*92 

Libhon . . * 

18*94 

Malaga 

18*94 

Red Madeira 

20*35 

Cape Madeira . • 

20*51 

Calcavclla . • 

18-65 

CJrape Wine 

iHll 

Vidonia 

19*25 

Claret . • 

15*10 

IVlultnsey Madeira 

16*40 

Burgundy • • < 

. 14*57 

Hock . • * 

12*08 

Champagne 

12*6l 

Tokay 

9*88 

Gooseberry Wine * 

11*84 

Orange ''Vine 

11*26 

Elder Wine 

878 

Chder, highest average 

9*87 

Ditto lowest 

. 5*21 

Perry 

7*26 

Ale (Burton) 

8*88 

Ditto (Edinburgh) . 

6-20 

Dittt» (Dorchester 

5*56 

Brown Stout 

6*80 

London Porter 

4*20 

Ditto Small Beer 

1*28 

Brandy . * 

53-39 

Rum * * 

53*68 

Gin . . ^ . 

51*6.1 

Scotch Whiskey 

, 54*32 

Irish do. . * 

53*90 


The strength of such spirituous li- 
(}uo”SHk consist of little else than wa- 
it I and alcohol is, of course, ascertain- 
t(l l)v their specific gravity, and may 
l»c detenniued with tolerable accuracy, 
b> the hydrometer* See Hydrome- 
TKU. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 
1704, Mr. Gilpin has given copious 
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and valuable tables of the specific gra- 
vity of mixtures of alcohol and water* 
These are extremely useful, but we 
cannot make room for them. 100 parts 
of alcohol, or pure spirit of wine, ap- 
pears, by the most satisfactory experi- 
ments, to consist of hydrogen 13*70 
Carbon 51*98 
Oxygen 34*32 
lOO'OO 

Alcohol, in its pure state, or mixed 
in various proportions with water, is a 
powerful solvent of many saline sub- 
stances ; it dissolves many of the mu- 
riates and nitrates, but few of the sul* 
phates. The resins, soaps, extractive 
matter, and tannin, nearly all the vo- 
atile oils, and a few of the fixed oils, are 
copiously dissolved by it j so also are 
roost of the acids. Ammonia, potassa, 
and soda, are very soluble in it. Hence 
its use and importance, both in the arts 
and in medicine* 

Spirit of wine is directed by the Lon- 
don College to be kept of two kinds : 
Rectifiad spirit^ the specific gravity of 
which is, to that of distilled water, as 
835 to 1000, and which is presumed to 
contain of alcohol about 95 parts, and 
water 5 parts in 100. A pint, wine 
measure, of such spirit ought not to 
weigh quite 134 ounces, avoirdupoisc. 
The rectified spirit of wine of com- 
merce, is rarely, if ever, found in the 
shops so pure and light, as the weight 
here set down. Proof spirit^ the spe- 
cific gravity of which is as 930 to 
1000, and is presumed to contain 
about 55 parts of alcohol, and 45 parts 
of water in 100. A pint, wine-measure, 
should weigh not more than 15 ounces 
avoirdu poise. The specific gravity of 
pure alcohol is 79b°* 

Neither alcohol nor rectified spirit 
can be congealed at any known degree 
of cold. The combustion of alcohol 
produces no sooty de[3osition upon sub- 
stances held over it ; the products of 
such combustion are, carbonic acid and 
water 3 the weight of the water consi- 
derably exceeding that of the alcohol 
consumed ; 100 parts of alcohol af- 
fording 136' parts of water* When al- 
cohol is submitted to distillation with 
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certain Hcidh, a jXTU jar coiiipound is 
formed called ;1 :thkr, whicli see. See 
also the precedn*^ article. 

Rectified spirit is a very powerful 
stimulant and autibe[)tic. In its undi- 
luted stale, It is never exhibited as a 
remedy, but it is used for vatious tinc- 
tures, and for makinj^ proof sjiirit. 

Proof spirit may be made by inix'in^ 
four parts by measure, of rectified spi- 
rit, with three of water ; and is, indi^ed, 
a purer spirit than the proof spirit sold 
by the distillers ; this last frequently 
containing oleous impurities from which 
rectified spirit is in great measure free. 
The qualities of the diluted are not 
different fiom those of the rectified spi- 
rit, except in degree. Proof spirit is 
also, therefore, a pov\jiful stimuliinl, 
whether taken alone, or in the ^hape of 
tinctures, brandy, rum, geneva, &c. 
&c. All which, taken properly dilu- 
ted, and in moderate doses, increase 
the general excitement, communicate 
additional energy to the muscular 
fibres, strengthen the stomach, and 
e\hihuHte the mind. But taken in ex- 
cess, they aie slow poisons, destroying 
the action of the stomach, ifcducing 
tleh.lily, and a train of nervous dis- 
eases, dropsy, liver ( Oniplaints, a mi- 
serable state of mind, and death. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have takeMi ardent spnits of any kind to 
excess, see Poisons. 

Spirit of wine and ecmphor, I'ake of 
camplior two ounces ; rectified spirit of 
wine one pint. Mix, tliat the cam|)hor 
may be dissolved. This is a useful sti- 
mulant and discutient application to 
chilblains, in chronic rheviinatism, para- 
lytic numbness, and gangrene. But it 
i* too pov\eiful as an internal medicine, 
and diluting it with water will cause the 
camplior to separate. 

Spirting Cucumber, See Momor- 

DTCA, 

SPITTING OF BLOOD, 

MOPTOE, or Heemoptysis, Tills com- 
pUint is characterized by coughing up 
dorid, or frothy blood, and is preceded 
usually by pain or heat in the che-it, 
irritation in the larynx, and a saltish 
taste in the mouth. It is distinguish- 
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ed from a discharge of blood from this 
stnmu'di, as in this Inst, the blood iii 
usudliy thrown out in coiiMdernhlt* 
quantities; it is, be^i(les, of a daik« r 
colour, more gruinous, and mixed wjiii 
the other contents of tlu* stomach ; 
wheieus, in spitting of blo:)d, which al- 
w'ays comes from tlje lungs, it is usual- 
ly in small quantity, of a floiid colour, 
and mixed with a little frothy niucua 
only. 

This complaint comes on, most usual- 
ly, between the ages of l6‘ and 25, but 
it is, nevertheless, not confined to this 
period, nor to any age or sex. It may 
be occasioned by any violent exertion, 
either in running, jiiinpiiig, wre»tliiig, 
singing loud, or blowing wind-insti ij- 
iiieiits ; and also by wounds, plethorii, 
weak vesseK, hectic fever, coughs, irre- 
gular living, excessive di inking, or a 
supfiression of some accustomed dls- 
chaige, such as the menstiual, or hiv- 
morrholdal. It may be also occasioned 
by breathing air which is too much 
rarified lo be suitable to the liiiigs. 

Persons who have a iiariow thorax, 
prominent slioulders, or who are of a 
delicate make, and sanguine tenipera- 
inent, are piedisposed to this com- 
plaint. it is not, however, always to be 
considered as a jirimary disease. It is 
often oiiiy a suiiptoni; and in some 
dihordeis, snth as pleurisies, peripneu- 
monies, and many fevers, often arises, 
and lb the piesage of a favourable ter- 
mination. 

it i> unattended with danger, where 
no b\ mptoiiis of pulmonary consump- 
tion liave preceded or accompanied the 
iiaunorrhage j or when it leaves behind 
no cough, shoitness of breathing, or 
other affection of the*lungSj nor is it 
dangerous in a strong healthy person, 
of a sound constitution ; but when it 
attacks persons of a weak lax fibre, and 
delicate habit, it may be difficult to 
remove. It seldom takes place lo such 
a degree as to prove fatal at once. The 
danger is there lore, in general, accord- 
ing to the quantity of the discharge. 
As, however, spitting of blood is alwayg 
a serious compiaint, and lecju ires con. 
sideiable discriuiination in its manage- 
4£ 
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ment, the advice of a physician should 
at once be obtained. 

Ill the cure of this disease, a cooling 
and spare regimen, and vegetable diet 
Tnust be carefully observed, particu- 
larly avoiding heat, muscular exer- 
tion, and agitation of mind : acidulated 
drinks may be taken to quench thirst ; 
and sometimes bleeding freely ; and 
where there is pain in the chest, blis- 
ters, and local evacuations may be use- 
ful. The bowels should be well cleared 
by some saline cathartic, such as Kp- 
soin salts, which may be given in the 
infusion of rosc'^. Fox-g/ove will be 
a]/.o a pro/MT remedy, where the pul>e 
is very quick. Antimonials in nau- 
seating do‘-cs, are also of service. Su- 
gar of lead given with discrimination 
and judgment, is often a powerful re. 
medy (See Lf.ad.) So also are some- 
times opiates ; and soinetiines the appli- 
cation of cold water to some sensible 
part of the body, producing general 
cold, will check the l)leeding. 

When the discharge is stopped, 
great attention to regimen is still re- 
quired, to prevent a r*turn ; ami also 
to the intestinal evacuations. Gentle 
exercise, in various ways ; a blister, is- 
iue, or seton, may be also of service. 

lu some spittings of blood, accom- 
panied with great debility, evacuations 
must be sparingly U'«rd ; in such cast«, 
tonic medicines, and a more nutricious 
diet will be proper. See Pulmonary 
Consumption. 

SPLEEN, Milt, or Splen, a spongy 
viscus, of a livid colour, and so varia- 
ble in form, situation, and magnitude, 
that it is hard to determine either. In 
a healthy man it is always placed on 
the left side, between the eleventh and 
twelfth false riba. Its circumference is 
oblong and round, resembling an oval 
tigure. It is larger when the sto- 
mach IS empty, and smaller when it is 
compressed or evacuated, by a full sto- 
mach. The uses of the spleen are un- 
known. 

Inflammation of the spleen, is distin- 
guished by fever, with tension, heat, 
swelliiu: and pain in the left hypochon- 
dnuni, vt hicli is increased by pressure, 
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The other symptoms are the same aa 
those of inflammation of tlie liver. The 
spleen is also said to be subject to wliat 
has been termed chronic inflammation, 
which often happens after agues, and 
IS called the ague cake, although this 
name is also frequently given to scir- 
rhus tumour of the liver, succeeding 
intennittents. Upon this subject, how- 
ever, much still remains to be known. 

During the acute stage of the in- 
flammation of the spleen, a cooling and 
spare diet and regimen must beadopted ; 
and general, as well as topical bleeding, 
will also be of service; nor must fre- 
quent purging be omitted ; blisters to 
the part will also be useful. If it should 
terminate in suppuration, the pus should 
be discharged externally j to this end 
fomentations and the poultice men- 
tioned under abscess, may be advan- 
tageously applied. When the organ is 
in an enlarged scirrhous state, mercury 
may be cautiously, and, sometimes, suc- 
cessfully employed. But great cir- 
cumspection IS necessary in the adminis- 
tration of tliis remedy. See Liver. 

The safest course is the application 
to an experienced pbysicuui. 

SPLEEN-WORT, Milt waste, 
or Asplcnium, a genus of ferns, compre- 
hending fifty-nine species, distinguished 
by having the fructification in straight 
scattered lines ; involucre, originating 
laterally from a vein opening towards 
the tip. They are subdivided into, 
frond undivided, — divided, — pinnati- 
fid, — pinnate and doubly pinnate. The 
ceterach, and the trichomanes, or En- 
glish maiden hair, were formerly in the 
materia medica ; but are of no import- 
ance. 

SPLEN TS, in horses, bony excies- 
creiices which grow on the inside of the 
shank bone. They seldom occasion 
lameness, unless they interrupt the mo- 
tion of the knee joint, or interfere with 
the back or suspensory ligament of the 
leg. Should a splent, however, produce 
lameness, let it be bathed with cam- 
phorated spirit ; or spirit of wine and 
vinegar; or the liniment of ammonia, 
with an addition of oil of origanum, may 
be employed for the same purpose. Or 
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let sone goft linen be moistened with 
these and bound on the part, keeping 
it constantly moist. This will generally 
remove the lameness, but the splent 
will remain. For the removal of a splent 
repeated blistering is the best remedy. 

SPLINT, a long piece of wood, tin, 
or strong paste-board, employed by 
surgeons for preventing the ends of 
broken bones from moving, so os to in- 
terrupt the process by which fractures 
unite. 

SPONDYLUS, a genus of testa- 
ceous, bivalve worms, consisting of four 
species, all exotics. The ga^daropus, 
which is the chief species, inhabits the 
Mediterranean, Indian, and some other 
seas; shell lightly cased and spinous j 
found in infinite varieties as to thick- 
ness and colour ; sometimes entirely 
purple, orange, white, or bloom co- 
loured } sometimes marked with \ariou8 
streaks, dots, spots, or bands. 

SPONGE, or Spongia, a genus of 
zoophyte worms, comprehending forty - 
nine species, of which the following are 
most deserving notice : 

The Coronaia, or Crowned sponge, 
consists of a single tube, and ci owned 
at the tip with a ray of s[)ines ; colour 
pale yellow • rays of the crown bright 
pearl colour ; inhabits the coast of Sus- 
sex. 

The Officinalis, or Common sponge, 
too well known to need description; 
inhabits the Archipelago, Mediterranean, 
and Indian seas, adhering to rocks by a 
broad ba^e, and is often found inclosing 
small stones, shells, and particles of 
sand. 

The Tomentosa, Downy sponge, or 
Stinging sponge, is brittle, soft, downy, 
and interwoven with minutest spines ; 
when fresh, of a bright orange colour, 
and full of gelatinous flesh ; when dry 
whitish and very light; when broken 
resembling crumb of bread j upon hand- 
ling it stings or raises blisters like cow- 
itch ; inliabits the British, African, and 
Indian coasts, adhering to marine sub- 
stances. 

The Botryoides, or Grape sponge, is 
bright, shining white ; the bunches con- 
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sistiug of long oval tubercles, like 
grapes, open at the end ; inhabits the 
British coast. 

The Lacusiris, or Lake sponge, it 
creeping, brittle, with erect, round, 
obtuse branches ; found at the bottom 
of lakes in England and Sweden. 

1'he Fliiviatilis, or River sponge, is 
dull green, erect, fiagile, with many 
iriegiilar branches; resembles the lastj 
found in the fiesh waters of England, 
Prussia, and other parts of Europe. 

The i'ristata, or Cock’s-comb sponge, 
is flat, erect, soft, w ith rows of small 
pores; yellowish, and growing in the 
shape of a cock’s comb 3 inhabits the 
British shores. 

The Patera, Goblet sponge, or 
Soonge plant, is the most singular spe- 
cies of the sponge genus, lii its form 
it resembles a goblet witli a well-defined 
base or root, a cylindrical stem, and a 
capacious bowl or cup. Its texture is 
nou-elaslic, composed ol numerous 
tubes, or anastomosing cells ; the ex- 
ternal surface, or epidermis, is not 
thicker than the coats of the tubes, and 
covered with innumerable stellar pores. 
The bowl 16 circular or sub-conical, with 
several nodes or protuberances, and 
covered both within and without with 
circular pores of various diameters, the 
mouths of which are closed with fine 
cottony fibres, radiating from the cir- 
cumference to the centre ; the same fl- 
brous substance extends over the sur- 
face of the bowl ; the stem is of the 
same substance as the bowl. A speci- 
men measuied as follows ; diameter of 
the bowl at the brim 17 inches j the 
smallest at the bottom 75ioi^hes ; in the 
middle 1^2^ inches ; .the ciicumference 
of the stem 17 inches, but increasing 
near the root. The cavity was capable 
of holding 36 quarts. Found on the 
shores of the island of Singapore, in the 
East Indies. 

Sponge was formerly considered a 
doubtful substance, then a vegetable ^ 
but now, from more accurate observa- 
tion, it is found to belong to the animal 
kiuo^doin. Its uses as an' absorbent of 
water is very generally known. U haa 
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«liio been lon^ user) in medic'pie and 
surgery. When used as a ruedicine it 
is Hrst burnt. 

Burnt sponge. Cut sponge into small 
pieces, and bruise it, in order to free it 
from any adhering extraneous sub- 
stances; then burn it in a covered iron 
vessel until it becomes black and fria- 
ble ; finally rub it into a very fine pow- 
der* Some discretion is necessary in 
performing this operation ; no more heat 
bhould be used than is sufficient to con- 
vert the sponge into a dry, black, friable 
mass. If more heat be used the sponge 
will be in some degree decomposed. 

Burnt sponge is tonic, deobstnient, 
and antacid. It has been much re'om- 
mended in bronchocele, scrofulous af- 
fections, and herpetic eruptions; and it 
is said to have been efficacious in scir- 
rhous testicle, when combined with 
Peruvian bark. Tlie dose is from one 
drachm to three, mixed into the foim of 
an eleeluary with powdered ciruiuinon 
and honey. See 1]ronchoci:i.f. Ue 
suspect, hovvcier, that the thief efiect 
from burnt sponge arises from the am- 
monia winch it contains. 

SPOON FIJL, a measure or quantity 
of medicine very often directed m phy- 
sicians* piescnptions, as well us in books. 
By spoonful is generally meant and un- 
derstood the measure of half a fluid- 
ounce. By dessert spoorful, or medium 
spoonfuly is meant half the tjuantily of 
a spoonful, or a fourth of a fluiduunce. 
It is to he lamented, however, that some 
more accurate method of administering 
liquid medicines could not be devised. 

If families could be prevailed upon to 
keep graduated glass measures for this 
purpose it wonUi be very desiiuble. 

SIMOON BILI..V or Platalea, a genus 
ofbirdsj comprising three species, as 
follow : 

The Leueorodiay or White spoonbill. 
Three varieties j one with a white body ; 
chin black; hind head sub-crested; 
another with wings varied with black 
and white ; legs yellowish ; and a third 
having the body all white ; legs flesh- 
colour. Inhabits Europe and Asia, 
two feet eight inches long ; feeds on 
fishes, frogs, snakes, and grass ; builds 
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in hi^h trees, lays fiom ibiee to four 
white eggs, powdered witfi i eddish spots; 
the flesii resembles that of a goose, espe- 
cially when young. 

The Ajaja, nr Ko^eat spoonbill, has 
the body rosy, tail coveits scarlet. Ano- 
ther variety, blood red; neck white; 
collar black ; tail feathers scarlet ; two 
feet three inches long ; the first variety 
inhabits Guiana and Brazd ; the last 
Mexico and Jumaicu. 

The PigmeeUy or Dwarf spoonbill, has 
the body above brown, beneath white. 

This family of liirds is named from 
the broad, flat, and thin structure of 
the bill, widening towards the end iii 
the form of a spoon. It is seven inches 
in length, and nearly two in breadth to- 
wards the point ; it is not hard like the 
beak of other birds, but soft and flexi- 
ble like leatlier ; round the upper man- 
dible runs a nm which covers the lower 
one. In the European species both 
mandibles aieblack, or sometimes grey ; 
me beak of the American spoonbill is of 
a led colour, lesemblirig its feathers. 

All tlie different species are inhabi- 
tants, chiefly, of the sea coasts. They 
are hometnnes met with in vast flocks, 

ISpoon-wort. SeeSetRVY Grass, 

Spots of (JrcasCy Ink, ^c, 8ee Ink^ 
Scon RING, &c. 

SPilAIN, an extension or unna- 
tural contortion of the muscles, liga- 
nieuts, and tendons, without dislocation. 
It generally proceeds from external in- 
jury, and is attended with pain, and 
sometimes swelling and inflammation. 
As the first object should be to prevent 
iiifliiinmation, cold astringent applica- 
tions, as water, vinegar, &c. will be pro- 
per. The regimen recommended under 
inflammation must also be adopted. 
When the pain is excessive, opiates may 
be taken. When neither swelling nor 
inflammation accompany a sprain, stU 
mulating liniments will be of servi 
such us the liniment of ammonia^ soap 
liniment, or Steers*s opodeldoc, applied 
to the part and well rubbed into it ; and 
if the pain be great, tincture of opium 
may be added to the lotion. If the pain 
and inconvenient e, orinaptitude for mo, 
tion, continue after the swelling and m- 
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^animation have subsided, the>e filiriiu- 
lating liniments will be piojMMj orspirith 
of wine and cainplior ina) be applied. 
The absurdity nf using a spraiued limb, 
although recommended by t^ome medi- 
cal practitioners, is almost self-evulent. 
The injured parts should be kept, at 
least during their swelled and latbun- 
iiiatorv slate, in as relaxed and easy a 
postureas possible. Nor is it advisable 
to subject them to much motion for 
some time afterwards. 

Sprain in Horses. See Strain. 
Sprat. SeellKRRlNG. 

SPRING, in natural history, a foun- 
tain or source of water rising out of the 
ground. Springs, it is now generally 
admitted, originate from rain and melted 
snow w hicli descend into the crannies 
and cavities of mountains and hills, or 
indeed plains, wheie the nature of the 
ground is such as to admit the passage 
of water, and flow out in various direc- 
tions, forming brooks, rivulets, and ri- 
vers, for watering the earth, and, also, 
for the various wants, comforts, and 
conveniences of the whole animal and 
vegetable creation ; deseending, of 
course, ultimately t») the sea, and there 
again are converted into vapour, as- 
cending into the aimosphere, and again 
f(*iniing ram, &c. hee MINERAL Wa- 
ters, and W ater. 

Spring grass. See Vernal Grass. 
SPRING-TAIL, or Podtira^ a ge- 
nus of apterous insects, comprising 
thirty-one species, all European insects, 
chiefly natives of Denmark ; twelve com- 
mon to our own country. They are 
distinguished by a scaly body ; tail 
forked, bent under the body and acting 
as a spring 5 legs six, formed for running. 
They are also distinguished by their 
frequent jumping or skipping. They 
feed on the leaves of various plants. 
The villosa, or Rough spring tail, is 
dark brown, found under stones 5 the 
aquatka is black, and found on the 
banks of pools ; the fimentaria is white, 
and found in fresh earth j the atra is 
shining, brown, very small, and found 
in melon beds. 

Spruce. See Pine. 
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Spruce Beer. See tlie following ar- 

tlv.lc. 

SPRUCK, OF, an extinct 

prepsiicd chiefly in or the 

Northcin Slates of Anmrica, from the 
braiu'lies of the spruce fir. See Pine. 

Essence of Spruce, for the making of 
which a patent was many years since 
taken out, is, or ought to be, made 
thus: Submit the fiesh branches of the 
spruce fir to distillation, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water to prevent burn- 
ing. A balsamic and somewhat fra- 
grant essential oil will come over. Af- 
terwards rlraw off the water in which 
the blanches have been distilled, and 
boil it down to the consistence of an 
extract, to which add the previously 
distilled essential oil. Tins extract is 
m-ed for flavouring spruce beer, and is 
imported fiom Canada and America ; 
not being, as far as we know, ever made 
ill ibis country. 

Spruce beer\s usually made by mix- 
ing thirteen pounds of treacle with 
twenty gallons of warm water; about 
e’ght ounces of essence of spruce, and 
a suitable portion offcast j after slight 
fermentationfor a day or two, it is drawn 
off into stone bottles, which should be 
well corked and laid in wool cellar, 
where the fermentation will be com- 
pleted, and a considerable quantity of 
carbonic acid gas be disengaged, so us 
to make it a lively and agreeable cool- 
ing liquor. It is a cheaper beverage 
than soda water, and for some com plaints 
of the urinary passages, is, we believe, 
superior ; chiefly, we presume, from the 
terebinthine quality of the spruce. It is 
also esteemed antiscorbutic. The es- 
sence is often taken out on long voy- 
ages, as part of the^ ship’s stores, for 
making the beer. 

Spunge. See Sponge. 

SPUNK, or Boletus, a geum of fungi^ 
characterised by possessing pores un- 
derneath, and consisting of sixty spe- 
cies, many common to our own country. 
The following are most deserving no- 
tice i ''Phe bovinus, or Low spunk, of a 
brown, tawny, or yellowish -brown co- 
lour, varying to a red, purple, or greenish 
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brown ; flesh, reddish yellow, or white. 
It is said to be iujuriojis if eaten by 
cattle ^ it is, however, eaten, dressed in 
a peculiar manner, by both Germans 
and Italians ; found in our own woods 
and pastures. The ignarius^ or Touch- 
wood spunk, is frequent on the trunks 
of all kinds of old trees, but most com- 
monly on the ash ; its substance is 
hard and ligneous, shape horse-hoofed 3 
size from that of the human list to the 
human head, and sometimes larger j 
colour various 5 flesh tawny brown. 
The dried flesh catches fire like tinder, 
from the sparks of a flint and steel; 
whence its name. The pint laricis^ or 
Agaric, is found on old larch-trees. 
This and the preceding sometimes used 
in medicine as styptics. The suberosusy 
or Cork spunk, is commonly found on 
the trunks of birch and willow-trees j 
grows sessile and horizontal ; size from 
a horse's hoof to a peck rncaxuie; the 
internal substance like cork 3 and, in 
Scotland and some other countries, it 
ib occasionally used in the place of 
corks. The lackri/mans, or Dry-rot, 
found, as well as many other of the 
species, in damp, dark places. See 
Diiy-uot. Some of the species have 
bteriis, otl 4 l ^8 are steinless. 

SiT/llGE, or Euphorbia, a genus 
of plants comprehending one hundred 
and twenty species, natives of warm 
climates ; some few of our own coun- 
try, They are subdivided thus : shrub- 
by, prickly,— shrubby, unarmed; stems 
not forked, nor umbelliferous,— forked, 
umbel bitid, or none,— umbel three- 
rayed, — umbel four-rayed,— umbel five- 
layed, — umbel many-rayed. They all 
produce a highly pungent and acrimo- 
nious fluid, discharged upon punctur- 
ing, in appearance like milk 3 and by 
tins appearance many of the species may 
be distiiigpished from the cactus, which 
they resemble in external character. 
The acrimony of the juice of several 
speci ;s is so great as to prove a fatal 
and almost instantaneous poison. The 
Hottentots poison their arrows from a 
preparation of the juice j and they al- 
so poison animals, by infusing the 
leaves in tlie waters which they fre- 
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quent. There is one species, however, 
the balsamifera, which produces a plea- 
sant and salutary balsam. The rest 
which deserve notice are the canariensis, 
said to produce the gum Euphorbiuin. 
See Euphoruium. The cyparissus, 
or Cypress spurge. The ^ciwarww, or 
Common spurge. Thepa/wj/m. The 
paralis. And the petiolaris, or Long- 
stalked spurge, an elegant plant, a na- 
tive of the West Indies, and, like the 
other tropical euphorbias, should be 
kept in the dry stove. 

Some of the above-mentioned spe- 
cies were formerly in the materia me- 
dica; except that producing the gum 
eupliorbium, modern medicine lakes 
110 notice of this genus of plants, but 
as poisons. See Poisons. 

Spurge laurel, SeeMfiZEREON. 

SPUIiREY, the Corn, or Spergula, 
a genus of plants consisting of seven 
species 5 four common to the corn- 
fields, moist sands, and wet mountains 
of our own country. The chief is thear- 
vensis, or Common corn spurrey, with 
leaves in whorls 3 flowers small, white, 
terminal, seeds kidney form ; it is cul- 
tivated in Holland on unthrifty soils, 
where it will grow as food for cattle. 
Poultry are fond of the seeds, which in 
Finland and Norway are sometimes 
used for bread. 

SPURS, well-known instruments 
affixed to the heels of horsemen, in or- 
der to excite the horse, by pricking him, 
to a brisker motion. Whatever may be 
said of the expedience of spurs, huma- 
nity must condemn them. 

Squash gourd. See Gourd. 

SQUILL, or Scilla, ^ genus of plants 
comprising seventeen species, chiefly 
natives of the south of Europe, a few of 
Japan and Africa ; four indigenous to 
the groves, rocks, pastures, or thickets, 
of our own country. The following 
are cultivated. The lilio, Hyacinth us, 
lily-rooted squill, or hyacinth lily, with 
blue flowers. The Jialica, or Italian 
squill, with a lily root, and white flow- 
ers. The Peruviana, or Peruvian 
squill. The ama'na, or Nodding squill, 
with violet-hlue flowers. The campa^ 
tiu/atu, or Spanish squill, with deep 
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violet flowers. The autummlis, or Aii- 
tuiiiiial squill, and the nutans^ or Haie* 
bell. 

The Maritima^ Oflicinal squill, or 
sea onion, is a native of Spain, Sicily, 
Syria, and Barbary, and flowering in 
April and May. The bulb is large, 
sometimes nearly the size of the human 
head, and of a pear-shape. They are 
brought to this country generally from 
the Levant, and may be preserved fresh 
for some time in sand, but as they are 
apt to spoil, they are best preserved for 
medicinal use in a dried state, by cut- 
ting them in segments, and exposing 
them to the heat of a moderate tire. 

The squill bulb is inodorous ; but 
its taste is bitter, nauseous, and acrid ; 
and when much handled, it inflames 
and ulcerates the skin. In small doses, 
it is expectorant and diuretic ; in 
larger doses, emetic and purgative. 
From its stimulant properties, it can- 
not be given with propriety in pul- 
monary inflammation, until theinflam- 
iJKitory stage is past, after which it 
proves useful in relieving the difificulty 
of breathing. Tt is usefully combined 
with nitre, tartanzed antimony, or ipe- 
cacnanlia : and in asthma, and diffi- 
culty (if breathing without fever, cora- 
liined with anirnciiiaciim, it is often an 
efficacious remedy. In dropsy, con- 
joined with a mercurial and opium, it 
IS also advantageous. It is a very un- 
certain emetic. The dose of the dried 
bulb in powder (which should be kept 
in u close-stopped bottle, as it rapidly 
attracts moisture from the air) is at 
first, one grain, which may be given in 
the form of a pill, with soap, morning 
and evening, or every six hours ; gradu- 
ally increasing the dose to five or six 
grains, or until some degree of nausea 
is induced, and its expectorant or diure- 
tic effect obtained. 

The following preparations are order- 
ed by the London College. 

Vinegar of Squills. Take of fresh 
squill-root (f)ull)) dried, four ounces ; 
of distilled vinegar one pint and a half ; 
of proof spirit two ounces. Macerate 
the squill-root in the vinegar, with a 
gentle heat, for twenty-four hours ; 
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then express the liquor, ana set it 
aside, that the feculencies may subside , 
lastly, add the spirit to the clear li- 
quor. 

This is expectorant and diuretic, in 
chronic catarih, humoral asthma, and 
dropsies. The dose is from half a flui- 
drachin to two fluidrachms. In larger 
doses it produces vomiting, and is oc- 
casionally used in the above diseases, 
when the stomach is loaded. 

Oxymel of squill. Take of honey 
one pound and a half j vinegar of 
squills one pint. Boil in a gljs-^ ves- 
sel over a gentle fire, to a proper consis- 
tence. The dose, as an expectorant in 
asthma and obstinate coughs is, from 
half a fluidrachm to two fluidrachms, 
in some aromatic water, such us cinna- 
mon. In larger doses, it is gi\en to 
excite vomiting, aud at the same lime 
dear the chest, as m hooping cough. 
It is said also to be useful for such pur- 
pose in croup. 

Tincture of squills. Take of the 
fresh squill-root dried, two ounces ; of 
proof-spirit one pint. Macerate for 
fourteen days and filter. 

This is given for the same complaint 
as the [ireceding preparations. The 
dose is from ten drops to twenty in 
almond mixture ; ammoniac mixture, or 
mucilage. 

SQUINTING, or Strabismus, an 
affecticn of the eyes, occasioned by the 
optic axis not converging, in conse- 
quence of which, the eyes appear as if 
looking towards the nose, temples, fore- 
head, or cheeks. 

It may arise from various causes, one 
of the most common is, in having vivid 
objects presented to the eye duiing in- 
fancy, in a positioQ so as to divert it 
out of its natural position and by 
habit it may thus become in great mea- 
sure incurable. It may, however, arise 
from some mal-conformation of the eye 
itself, or from some disease or diseased 
action of the muscles, upon which the 
motions of the eyes depend, or from 
some fault in the conformation of the 
eye, crystalline lens, &c. 

In confirmed cases, the cure is to be 
effected by mechanical contrivances, by 
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winch the penion may he ol ijred to 
look stifiiwht upon ohjects, or not see 
tin ui at all j or, at least, that he may set* 
With nnea^iness, and ronfnsediy, when 
he sqnintH. Infants should he carefuU 
ly excluded from intense lijrht coming 
lo them in any oblique direction, in or- 
der that no habit of squinting may be 
induced. And some cases of confirm- 
ed Hquinting iriay be cuied by covering 
the C)e wliicb is not afiected, many 
boms a day, Ijy whieli tlie sqniiilmg 
eye will be txcreiycf] in adili’erent man- 
ner, and most p '.ably recover its pro- 
per dneetioii. 'J'be advise of an op- 
tiviari in the cure of this compliiint 
Will oflen he of grtat service. 

SyUlRllKL, or St iuriis^ a genus of 
nnimals consisting of thirty-eight spe- 
cies, thus subdivided j without flying 
membrane ; climbers : tliirty species — 
with a flying membrane : eight species. 
Thej aredistingnished by two fore-teeth, 
upper wedged, lower acute ; grinders 
upper on ear h side five, lower four ; 
wliiskt-rs long, '^hhey are usnaily ac- 
tive, elegant, casdy tamed, climb dex- 
teiously, and leap from tree to tree ; a 
few are sublenaneous ; tliey live most- 
ly on s' eds and fruits ; some leap in 
running j ollnss aie funnsbed with, a 
flying membrane j tail long, hairy, 
generally turned over the back. I'he 
following are the clnef : 

The I'^nlgariSf or Common squirrel, 
lias the head, body, legs, and tail, red- 
dish hrown ; breast and belly w Inte j 
eyes, large, lively, black. In Sweden, 
uiid Lapland, it changes its colour to 
grey in winter, In many parts of Kng- 
land, u beautiful variety, with mdk- 
whitc tails. Inhabits Europe, tlie 
temperate parts bf Asia ; a variety 
found ill Ceylon. It is, a neat, lively, 
active animal, living always in woods ; 
If makes its nests, which are called 
dray St witli dried leaves, bits of sticks, 
&c. in the fork of two bianches of some 
tree, with two entrances to it. The 
female is gravid a month, and bungs 
from three lo seven young at a lime. 
It lays in a hoard of winter pioviMons, 
such us nuts, berries, and acorns. In 
eununer, it foeds on imds and young 
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shoots, and is particularly fond of 
those of the fir and the young coneS| 
on which trees it frequently constructs 
its nest. They sit up lo cat, and use 
their fore-feet as hands. Several varie- 
ties, and of different colours, grey, 
white, black, and some much larger 
than our common .squirrel. The flesh 
of these anneals is said to he good. 
The skins are, of eouisc, viiliiablc. 

I'h.^ macroarus, tn* Ceylon , — \\w abys- 
shiicust or Aliyssinian, — the />/Vo/of, or 
Javan, — the Indiras^ or 13omba> — » 
the eTythrcpuSf or Ruddy squirrel, ere 
found in the Ivist Indies, and ot'ner 
pails of the Last. The dnereus, or 
(iiey squirrel, luliahits various parts 
ofNortli and South America, and is 
very inischievons to plantations of 
maize. Their furs are valuable and 
iinportcil under the name of pci it gri.v. 
The iiiger, or ’Ihick, — the hndsonius, 
or Hudson’s huN,— the raru^atrs, or 
Varied, — the or Fair, — the ws* 

iuanst or Biasd .in, and thewcjm/wtw, or 
Mcxie.in Kjonrel, aie also Americans, 
and differ eliieflj in colour and size. 

The Palmatumt or i*alm squinel, 
lives much in coi oa-hi es, and drinks 
palm wine, (huN nt‘t t iect its tad like 
other squirrels j not thiee inches long ; 
inhabits the hot parts of Asia and Afri- 
ca. T\\^. ifctuluSj or Raibary squirrel, 
inhabits Bai hai ) ; size of the common 
squirrel. ’fhe IhidjiufC^ or Plantain 
sqniirel, i> fniiiid on iMaiitam and tama- 
lied I ices ; iidiabits .Java and Prince’s 
island. 

The following are distinguished by 
having a fl\ing membrane extended 
from the fore to the hind leg of each 
sjiecies. 

The Sagittaj or Javan flying squirrel, 
inhabits Java, and other of the Indian 
islands, leaps from tree to tree as if he 
flew ; size varying from that of a com- 
iiioii squirrel to that of a hare j length 
Usually eighteen inches J tail fifteen 
mehes ; body bright bay, breast and 
belly yellowish white. 

The Voluccllat or Flying squirrel, is 
mucli less than the eorninon squirrel ; 
colour above brownish ash ; beneath 
ivhite, tinged with yellow. Inhabits 
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North America and New Spain ; inha- 
bits hollow trees, and sleeps during the 
day, but is lively in the night j grega- 
rious j leaps from bough to bough, 
sometimes to the distance of ten yards ; 
food the same as other American squir- 
rels. The dying membrane when 
stretched out, enables the animal to 
bwim. 

The Hudsonius, or Hudson squirrel, 
found in the southern |)arts of Hudson’s 
Bay; the virgiuiauu^j Virginian, or 
hooded squirrel ; the volans or Lap- 
land flying squiriel, and the anstraHs^ 
or Southern flung sqmnei, iuhaliitiog 
New South ^^'ales, and the largest and 
most elegaut of its tube, are all we can 
enumerate. 

Squirrel fish. See Pkrch. 

St. Anthouifs fire. See Erys1FEI-AS. 
Sf. yiti(s\\ dance. See Saint Vi- 
tus’s DANCE. 

STABLE, a covered room or build- 
ing, appropriated chiefly to the shel- 
ter, feeding, &c. of the horse. 

The situation ol a stable should 
always, if possible, be in a pure air, and 
on a linn, dry, hard, and somewhat ele- 
vated spot. It should be large in pro- 
portion to the number of horses which 
it IS designed to comain ; and, as great 
inconveniences arise from keeping many 
horses in the same apartment, no sta- 
. ble should have, at one time, more than 
five or six horses in it. Double headed 
stables should never be used, as acci- 
dents, by the horses kicking each other, 
\cry often happen in such places. Tlie 
roof of a stable should be lolty ; and 
however convenient it may be, it is a 
bad plan to have tlie hay loft over the 
stable : the most wholesome stables are 
those where nothing intervenes between 
tlie roof and the floor ; roofs made of 
unplastered, or unpointed tile, afford 
the best mode of ventilation ; the walls 
siiould be made of stone or brick, he 
width of a stall should not he less than 
SIX feet, and the floor ^hould ^lope 
bom the manger forward, in the propor- 
tion of one inch to a yard. Proper 
drains for conveying away the urine 
should also be contrived. The parti- 
tions of the stalls should be sufficient- 
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ly high to pfevent the horses from inju*' 
ring each other, or themselves. 1 he 
admission of sufficient light into the 
stable, should be more attended to than 
It generally is ; it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that horses feed best in the dark. 
The windows should either be sashed 
or have large casements so that air may 
be admitted at pleasure. Window 
shutters may also be occasionally useful. 
Stables are, ill general, paved with stone; 
but some persons choose to have the 
part on which the horse lies of wood ; 
tins is, however by no means necessary, 
and tends to keep the animal too hot. 
Two rings should he placed on each 
side of the stall for the horse’s halter to 
run through, and a logger should be 
tixed to poise it perpendicularly, but 
not so heavy as to tire the horse. The 
rack should be, of course, at the up- 
per end of the stall ; although ma- 
ny persons object to a rack, as causing 
the animal to lift his head up too often 
ill an unnatural posture; such prefer 
laying the hay in a trough on the 
ground, or sprinkling it on the litter. 
Tliere is usually beneath the rack in 
most stalls, a trough called a manger, 
but a moveable drawer may be contriv- 
ed which will be equally useful, and 
may be cleaned at pleasure. It should 
not be forgotten, that the more airy all 
stables are kept, as long as no immedi- 
ate current of air passes over the horse, 
the better, and that the hotter the sta- 
ble, the more dangerous to his health. 

All the dung and foul litter should 
be removed from the stable every day, 
and by no means be suffered to lie in 
a heap in any part of it for a longer 
period. 

For Fumigation stables y see Fumi- 

gation and Contagion. 

STAF F-THEE, or Cel(i,HiruSy a ge- 
nus of plants ('ornpi ehendiijg thirt) -tH o 
species, scatleied over Asia, Africa, and 
America, but chiefly natives of the 
Cape, They are thus sub-arranged 
unarmed, leaves very entire, — unarmed, 
leaves toothed, — spinous, leaves very 
entire, — spinous, leaves toothed. The 
bullatus and scandenSy both North Ame- 
rican plants, are those most commonlv 
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propap^ted in this country. The first 
is a stirub rising about four feet high, 
with white terminal flowers in spikes, 
appearing in July, and succeeded by 
beautiful scarlet fruit. The second is a 
.ower shrub, withgreen flowers, appear- 
ing in June, and succeeded by re<l ber- 
ries in Autumn. 

Staffa. See lUsALT. 

Sta^;. See Deer. 

STAG Beetle, or Lucanus a genus 
of coleopterous insects, consisting of 
twenty-six species ; distinguished by 
jaws projecting beyond tiie head so as 
to resemble horns, toothed ; they are 
scattered over the globe ; three species 
common to our own country, and are 
home of the largest of the British in- 
sects. The following are the chief; 
The cervuSy or Stag beetle, is readliy 
distinguished by its superior magni- 
tude, as well as by its jaws resembling 
in form the horns ot a stag, whence 
its specific name. The colour of the 
whole animal is uniformly of a deep 
brown. Its common residence is the 
oak, and though the largest of ail the 
coleopterous class in this part of the 
world, is much smaller than those of 
th(* same sjH’cies in cemntries where 
woods are more extensive, and tlie cli- 
mate warmer. In these last quariers 
tht‘y acquire an amaz’ug slreugtli ami 
vigour, and bite very severely. I'he 
paralli'lopipt'dus, or parallelopipid bee- 
tle, is black, horns smaller than the 
])reeeding ; found in meadows. 

Slag evil. See Locked jaw of 
HO Uses. 

Stage coach. See CoACii. 

STAGGERS, a dist'Jise to which 
horst^ are liable, but which does not 
appear to be very iicv u rat ely described. 
Sometimes the auiinal s .stupid and al- 
most motionless : at otl cr times he is 
rt\stless and staggers about as if mad. 
Many writers consider the disease of 
♦he same nature as apoplexy, and by 
otheis it has been described as a linger- 
ing disease, produced by eating some 
poisonous herbs. One of the chief corii- 
plaitits called the staggers is, however, 

InJimmmatijH of the brain, which is 
mdieatrd by violent delirium, redness 
J IGJ 


of the membranes of the eyes, and 
strong pulsation of the temporal arte- 
ries ; the animal often becomes quite 
furious, so that, during the paroxysm, it 
is dangerous to approach him. After 
a little time he generally becomes quiet, 
and Bometimeg lies down, apparently in 
a dying state ; the delirium, notwith- 
standing, returns with equal, or even 
greater violence. In this way the ani- 
mal sometimes continues for two or 
three days, when, if he be not relieved, 
suppuration takes place in the brain, 
and he dies. 

In the cure of this complaint, early 
and copious bleeding is the grand and 
essential remedy ; both temporal arte- 
rie.s should be opened, and allowed to 
bleed till the horse becomes perfectly 
quiet, or even faints. If this cannot 
be accolnplished, both jugular veins 
should be opened, and the bleeding 
continued, by tying a cord round the 
neck, so tight as to keep up a constant 
flow of blood from both orifices j but 
the coid should not be applied till the 
veins have been ojiened. 

To prevent a recurrence of the dis- 
ease, a purge should be given; and it 
will be necessary for some time after- 
wai(li» to feed the animal rather spa- 
ringly, principally with bran mashes, or 
gieen food. 

Another species of the staggers is 
produced by either eating rank grass, 
which grows on the banks of rivers; 
or by ealmg freely of any food that is 
difficult of digestion. The best re- 
medy for it is a powerful stimulant, 
with a purgative to evacuate the con- 
tents of the stomach which is overload- 
ed with undigested food. The follow- 
ing ball should, therefore, be given as 
soon as the conifilaint is apparent. 
Take of calomel three drachms ; of 
carbonate of ammonia two drachms ; 
of ginger three drachms ; Barbadoes 
aloes six drachms ; honey enough to 
form a ball. This should be followed 
by some stimulating fluid, as warm 
salt water, with a little compound spirit 
of ammonia or mustard. 

The hard dung should be drawn from 
the rectum, and opening clysters in- 
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jected. See Clysters for horses. 
When the dung becomes soft, and the 
horse appears to be getting better, let 
him drink frequently oatmeal or wheat- 
flour gruel j a little cordial medicine 
may also be given 3 but he must be 
fed with great care, and be allowed no 
hay for a few days after his recovery. 

Staggers in sheep, principally attacks 
young lambs, which fall down ; and if 
not timely relieved, they soon die. 
The best remedy is to bleed them fre- 
quently in the eye vein ; a purgative 
and purging clyster will be also of ser- 
vice. 

Staining, See Marbling. 

STAINING of Glass, an ingenious 
process by which glass is given various 
t'olours and shades. We merely men- 
tion this subject in order to refer our 
readers to a valuable paper nf Mr. 
Wynn’s, published in the 35 th Vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the Soci- 
ety of Arts, relative to Enamel colours, 
and to Staining and Gilding Glass, 
Tlie p;q)er cannot be advantageously 
abridged, and our limits prevent its 
enure insertion. 

STALAC riTES, a genus of calcare- 
ous eartlis, consisting of caibonate of 
lime, carbonic acid and water j found 
cliieriy on the roofs and sides of ar( lies, 
and llie caverns of calcareous inoiin- 
tains. It IS formed in the air by the 
gradual deposition of the water. It is 
in various shapes and sizes, globular, 
nodulous, tistulous, cylindrical, &;c. 
&c. 

STALING, a term used to signify 
in a horse, and some other animals, the 
act of evacuating the urine fiom the 
bladder. It is a humane and necessary 
practice to suffer horses to void their 
nrlneat full leisure, and to encourage 
them to it by whistling or any other of 
tlie soothing methods, which they may 
understand. 

Stallion, See Horse. 

STaMEN, in botany, the third part 
of fructification, consisting of the Hla- 
meut and anther. Sec Botany, and 
Flower. 

STAMMERING, or Psellismus, if 
not a disease, is, at least, a very bad ha- 
1163 
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bit : it Bometnnes may be the effect of 
a wrong conformation of the tongue, 
or the organs of speech ; in such case it 
is with difficulty, aud sometimes never 
removed. The chief cause, however, 
of stammering, arises from speaking 
with too mucli haste. If persons who 
stammer, will adopt the habit of speak- 
ing cautiously and slowly, and never, 
on any account, attempt hasty articu- 
lation, this inelegant and vulgar mode 
of speaking may, in general, be easily 
overcome. 

STAPELIA, a genus of plants com* 
prising fifty species, almost all Cape 
plants, thus subdivided : corols five- 
cleft, divisions hairy at the edges, — co- 
rols five-cleft ; the segments glabrous 
at the edges,— corol ten-toothed, — divi- 
sion unknown. The following are cul- 
tivated : the hirsuta, Carrion flower, 
or hairy slapelia, has the flower yellow- 
ish, with blackish transverse streaks. 
The flower smells so abominably, and 
so nearly resembles in its smell putrid 
flesh, as to deceive the flesh-fly, who 
deposits its eggs on it, where the larvje 
die for want of proper nutriment. The 
has the flowers of a clearer 
white, the petals larger ; a native of the 
Cape. 

STA PHY LIN US, a genus of co- 
leopterous insects, consisting of one 
hundred and lil’ty-six species. They are 
extremely rapacious, devouring every 
insect they can catch, and frequent- 
ly each other. The maiillosus is the 
largest British insect of tlie genus. It 
is black ; the jaws are sharp, hard, and 
rather longer than the head ; the legs 
are long 3 each of the tarsi has a tuft 
of hair resembling a brush. 

SI'APMYLOMJ:, a disease of the 
eye-ball, in which the cornea loses its 
transparency, rises above the level of 
the eye, projects beyond the eye-lids, 
and is attended with total loss of sight. 
It is produc(*d by various causes j 
sometimes by contusions, and some- 
times by the srnall-pox. 

STAR-APPLE, Bully-Tree, or 
Chrysophyllum, a genus consisting of 
seven species, all natives of the West 
Indies, the chief of which are the cai- 
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nitOy a Jamaioatree, rising thirty or forty 
feet in height, with terminal flowers, 
and fruit about the size of our golden 
pippin, rough and astringent when 
fresh, but pleasant when mellowed af- 
ter the manner of our own medlar. 
There are other varieties of this spe- 
cies. The ^lahrum is a native of Mar- 
ti nico, not so tall as the former, but 
has a more juicy and delicious fruit. 
About the size of a bergamot pear. 

STAR OF Bethlehem, or Ornitho^ 
galum, a genus of plants consisting of 
forty-three species, natives of the south 
of Europe, Siberia, and the Cape : three 
common to our own country. The species 
chiefly cultivated are the umbellatumy 
or IJmbelledj the /u/eum, orYellow; the 
minimuniy or Small, the Pyrenaiaim, or 
Tvreneaii ; the latifoliumy or Broad- 
leaved ^ the pyramidaley or Pyramidal, 
the unifolfum, or One-leaved, the nu* 
tanSy or Neapolitan, the aureumy or 
Golden star of Bethlehem, and the 
capense, or Cape orniihogalum. Many 
of these are hardy, and highly ornamen- 
tal among other flowering bulbous- 
rooted plants, in borders and clumps. 
They are jiereniiial and may be propa- 
gated by otfsets from the roots. 

Slar-Jish, See Sea-star. 

STAR-GAZER, or (Jranoscopusy a 
genus of fishes comprising two species, 
as follow : the scaher with a large 
square head, mailed with a bone sprink- 
led over with minute warts, and which 
terminates above m two, lieneath in (ive 
spines 5 tongue thick, strong, short, 
covered with minute teeth 5 e\es verti- 
cal, approximate , body covered with 
small scales ; above brown, at the sides 
cinereous, beneath white ; flesh good, 
but tough ; length vbout a foot ; inha- 
bits the Mediterranean. The japonicus, 
has the back with a row of spinous 
scales ; body above yellow, beneath 
white ; half a foot long ; inhabits the 
seas round Japan. 

STA R-G R ASS, Water Star-wort, 
Water Fennel, or Callitriche, a ge- 
nus of one species only, the vemay 
found wild in the ditches of our owo 
country. It grows thickly matted up- 
♦^n the surface of water. 

\ It)4 
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Star-wort, See Michaelmas daisy. 

STARCH, or Amylunty a white fe- 
cula which exists in a great variety of 
vegetable substances ; it is contained in 
the esculent grains, and many roots. 

The process for obtaining starchy 
consists in diffusing the pow'dered grain 
or the rasped root in cold water, which 
becomes white and turbid ; the grosser 
parts may be separated by a strainer, 
and the liquor wliich passes dejiosits 
the starch, which should be washed in 
cold water, and dried in a gentle heat. 

The common process for obtaining 
the starch of wheat, consists in steeping 
the grain in water, till it becomes soft ; 
it is then put into coarse linen bugs, 
which are pressed into vats of water 5 a 
milky juice exudes, and the starch falls 
to the bottom of the vat. The super- 
natant liquor undergoes a slight fer- 
mentation, and a little vinigar is form- 
ed, which dissolves some impurities 
in the deposited starch, it is then 
collected, washed, and dried in a mo- 
derate heat, during which it splits into 
the columnar fragments which we meet 
with in comnicice; such starch is 
usually made slightly blue by a little 
smalt, or, most probably, indigo. 

Pure starch 1$ a white powdery sub-* 
stance, insoluble in cold water, but rea- 
dily soluble in hot water, when at a 
temperature between iGo^aiul 180 ”. Its 
solution is gelatinous, and, by careful 
evaporation, yields a substance resem- 
bling gum in appearance. Starch forms 
a blue compound with iodme. It ap- 
pears by a reference to the ultimate 
elements of starch and sugar, that they 
differ little in composition, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that the former 
is easily convertible into the latter. Sec 
Malt. Starch is, nevertheless, much 
better calculated for human food than 
sugar, as it does not appear to undergo 
in the stomach that peculiar change 
which saccharine matter frequently does, 
producing flatulence and other unplea- 
sant s3’^mptoms. Besides the great im- 
portance of starch as a large constituent 
of various vegetable aliments, it is used 
for various purposes in the arts and iiia- 
nnfartures ; and also occasionally as a 
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medicine; chiefly, in this respect, as a 
vehicle for more active remedies. See 
Mucilage. 

STARE, Starling, or Sturnus, a 
genus of birds, comprehending seven- 
teen species, scattered over the globe ; 
two only common to our own country. 
The following are the chief : 

The Vulgaris^ or Common starling, 
has the bill yellow; body black with 
white dots ; the colours, however, vary ; 
sometimes they are a beautiful green 
and purple, and sometimes white ; nine 
inches long j inhabits Europe, Asia, 
and America, and common to our own 
country. These birds are exceedingly 
gregarious, associating during the win- 
ter montlis, in well-arranged battalions, 
and even with other birds not of their 
own tribe. The males are very pug- 
nureous, fighting during the pairing 
season for the females with tiiueh ran- 
cour, the females themselves being the 
while passive spectators. Their doci- 
lity and the beauty of their plumage 
have rendered them great favourites. 
They have been taught to speak and 
king song-tunes. Sterne has immorta- 
lized this biid in his Sentimental Jour^ 

utn-, 

Tlie> feed on insects and worms ; but 
their flesh is so bitter to be scarcely 
eatable. Eggs four or five, of a pule 
green ; nest generally a deserted one of 
some other hiid in a hollow tree, a ruin- 
ous edifice, or the cliff of a rock. 

The Capensis^ or Cape stalling, is 
blackish, beneath and sides of the head 
white; size of the last; inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Ludovicianus, or Louisine star- 
ling, is above biownish grey, beneath 
yellow ; in size and habits similar to the 
common starling. Inhabits, in vast 
flocks, the interior regions of North 
America. 

The Cinclu$t Water Ouzel, or Crake, 
is above black, breast and chin white, 
belly ferruginous ; seven and a quarter 
inches long* solitary; feeds on aquatic 
insects and small fishes ; breeds in the 
holes of -banks ; inhabits Europe and 
Northen Persia, and found in our own 
country. 

IIG5 
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Statistics* See Acre, Poor, Popu- 
lation, &LC. 

Staves* Acre* See Larkspur. 

Stai/s. See Dress. 

STEAM, a name applied to the visi- 
ble moist vapour which arises from all 
bodies which contain juices easily ex- 
pelled from them by heat not sufficient 
for their combustion. It is, however, 
more usually applied to the vapour 
arising from water at various degrees of 
heat. Very hot steam has been for 
some time used as a moving power in 
steam engines ; and it has latterly been 
brought into use for a variety of pur- 
poses in domestic economy, heating 
rooms, cooking, &c. &c. 

The Steam engine is one of the most 
important machines that has ever been 
invented. Its principle is as follows : 
there is a forcing pump with its rod 
fix(‘d to one end of a lever, which is 
worked by the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere upon a piston at the other 
end, a temporary vacuum being made 
below it by suddenly condensing the 
steam that had been let into a cylinder 
in which the piston works, by a jet of 
cold water tlirown into it. A partial 
vacuum being thus made, the weight of 
the atmosphere presses down the piston, 
5\nd raises the other end of the straight 
lever loaded with water, &c. when adapt- 
ed to a mine. Then, immediately a hole 
is uncovered in the bottom of the cy^ 
linder, by which a fresh supply of hot 
steam ruslies in from the boiler, which 
acts as a counterbalance to the atmos- 
phere above the piston, and the weight 
of the pump rods at the other end of the 
lever carries that end down, and, of 
course, raises the piston of the steam 
cylinder. The orifice for the emission 
of the steam is immediately shut, and 
the cock opened for injecting the cold 
water into the cylinder : this condei ses 
it to water, and another vacuum is made 
lelow' the piston, which is now again 
forced down by the weight of the at- 
mosphere, and thus tlie work is con- 
tinued as long as water and fuel are 
supplied. This is the common principle 
of the steam engine, but the methods 
of operation are very various. And pa- 
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teats are still annually obtained for iui- 
provements, or professed improvernerits 
of this machine. 

The late Mr. James Watt effected 
great improvements in the steam en- 
gine. Previously to his inventions it 
had been used chiefly as an hydraulic 
machine for draining mines, or for 
raising water j but in consequence of 
Mr. Watt’s, and other subsequent im- 
provements, it has for a series of years 
been employed as the first mover in al- 
most every species of machinery. In its 
present improved state the mechanism 
IS extremely curious, though as simple 
•8 can well be expected, considering its 
nature, power, and object. Our limits 
preclude our enlarging ; further parti- 
culars may be obtained from the Pan- 
tologia, article Steam Engine. 

For some account of cooking by 
steam, our article Boileii may be con- 
sulted. Rooms may also now be warmed 
by steam in a very convenient and eco- 
nomical manner. We may mention 
here that in every steam apparatus there 
must he a boiler to create and coiiqiress 
the steam j pipes to convey it to a dis- 
tance ; receptacles to receive it for the 
purposes for which it is designed ; wa^te 
pipes to convey away the cooled water ; 
and a safety valve oX tlie boiler to regu- 
late the pressure of the steam. 

The boiler is usually made of copper ; 
Jiid of wljatever size it may be wanted, 
and for whatever domestic purpose 
steam may be de.sired, the boiler must 
be essentially the same. It is the funda- 
mental article of every steam apparatus. 

Rooms are usually warmed by an 
open copper cylinder with hollow sides, 
having a pipe com mum eating from the 
steam boiler, which may be in a cellar, 
or out-building. This cylinder is 
usually the shape of a frustum of a cone 
with ends, the upper of which may be 
ten inches, the lower may be twelve or 
foufteen inches in diameter. It is open 
at top uiui at bottom, and has hollow 
closed sides, containing a space for the 
circulation of hot steam, about one inch 
in thickness, so that the greatest quan- 
tity of heated surface is by these means 
1 l6d 


presented to the air of the apartmeiU 
both within and on the outside of the 
cylinder j and, of course, the warm air 
ascends through the open cylinder from 
the bottom to the top ; all the cold air 
of the apartment thus passing through 
the heated open cylinder till every por- 
tion has become equally warm. The 
cylinder may be, and sometimes in par- 
lours is, varnished or japanned, and 
placed in such a part of the room, so as 
to be neither incommodious nor un- 
sightly. 

In all the apparatus, co[)per is corrj- 
nionly employed j and from its elasticify 
and ductility, no better metal can 
found ; besides, it is not so readily oxi- 
dated as iron. 

It has been found tliat at a comp na- 
tively trifling cost, every purpose of 
culinary fires may be effected by llie 
steam apparatus, except that of roast- 
ing meat ; that heating, boiling, waffl- 
ing, brewing, baking, drying, &c. &c. 
may be most advantageously earned 
on ; and that for wa‘;hing, rooking, &c. 
in the large way, no oilier method an- 
swers so well. Steam is now also applied 
to copper-plate printing, to warming 
hot-houses, to heating water in large 
breweries, &c. &c. 

For an account of the Steam Boat, 
see Boat, Steam. 

As a conclusion on steam, we may 
add, it has been determined by experi- 
ment, that a steam engine, whose cy- 
linder is 31 inches in diameter, and 
makes 17 double strokes in a minute, 
is equivalent to 40 horses working day 
and night, and burns 11,000 pounds of 
Staffordshire coals per day. When the 
cylinder is 10 inches, and the engine 
makes 25 strokes, of four feet each, per 
minute, its power is equal to that of 12 
horses working constantly, and burns 
5500 pounds of coal, Mr. Boulton 
estimated the power of an engine thus : 
1 bushel, 84 pounds of Newcastle coal, 
will raise 30 million pounds one foot 
high ; that it will grind and dress 1 1 
bushels of wheat ; that it will slit and 
draw into nails 6 cwt. of iron ; that it 
will drive 1000 cotton spindles, with all 
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the preparation machinery, with the 
proper velocity ; and that these efforts 
are equivalent to the work of 10 horses. 

Stearine, See F at. 

Steatite. See Talc. 

STEEL is a compound of iron and 
carbon, the proportions being variable. 
It is, in general, extremely brittle 5 it 
is also very hard, and receives a fine po- 
lish ; hence its importance for the forma- 
tion of all cutting instruments and 
tools. 

Iron is converted into steel by a pro- 
cess called cementation^ which consists 
in heating bais of the purest iron in 
contact with charcoal ; it absorbs car- 
bon, increases in weight, and acquires a 
hlistered i'Urface. This, when drawn 
down into stniiller bars and beaten, 
forms tilted steel ; and the same broken 
up, heated, welded, and again drawn 
out into bars, forms shear steeL English 
cast steel is prepared by fusing blistered 
steel with a flux composed of carbona- 
ceous and vitrifiable ingredients, cast- 
ing it into ingots, and afterwards by 
gentle h^^ating and careful hammering, 
giving it the form of bars. 

If steel he lieated nearly red hot, and 
plunged into cold water, it becomes ex- 
tremely liard and buttle, and is in that 
state used for files, which are the hard- 
est of all steel instruments. 

Different cutting instruments require 
different degrees of hardness, which is 
given to them by the process called 
tempering j when the outside only is 
hardened, it is called case-hardening. It 
consists in heating the hardened steel 
up to a certain point ; and as, at different 
temperatures, its surface acquires differ- 
ent colours, in consequence of oxydize- 
ment, it has been customary to judge 
of the temper by the colour. The first 
change of colour is between 430® and 
450®, when it becomes pale yellow, and 
is used for razors and other instruments, 
in which a strong back supports a very 
keen edge. At 470° it becomes full 
yellow^ and is used for pen-knives. At 
490 ” it becomes brownish, and is used 
for scissors. At 510® it is slightly pur- 
pie, and is used for pruning and pocket 
knives. At 530o purple, for carving 
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knives. At 550® blue, for springs, 
sword blades, &c. ; and at 600° it be- 
comes nearly black and very soft. 

An improved mode of tempering 
steel, consists in immersing the goods 
in oil or quicksilver, which is then raised 
to a due degree of heat, indicated by 
the mercurial thermometer. 

WootZy or Indian steely lias lately at- 
tracted much notice, from its always 
presenting a damasked sur^face, and from 
the permanence of the edge when it is 
made into cutting instruments. 

A paper on tiie analysis of wootz may 
be seen in the Journal of the Royal In- 
stitution, Vol. VII.; and another im- 
portant and valuable paper, detailing 
Experiments on the allot/s of steel, by 
Mess. SroDARTand Faraday, in Vol. 
IX. of the same Journal, is highly de- 
serving attention. 1’liese gentlemen not 
only lormed artificial wootz, but they 
madfi many discoveries of the utmost 
consequence in the arts. We can only 
mention, tliat an alloy of one ])art of 
silver with 500 })avts of steel, has been 
found sujierior to the very best steel, 
and that various cutting tools have been 
made from it, of the best quality. The 
alloy of steel with rhodium, in the 
proportion of one or two per cent of the 
latter metal, is even superior in hard- 
ness to the alloy of steel with silver. 
The alloys of steel with ])latiimm also 
promise much utility ; equal parts by 
weight form a beautiful alloy, which 
takes a fine polish, and does not tar- 
nish ; the colour the finest imaginable 
for a mirror. The specific gravity of 
this compound is 9,862. See Iron. 

STEEL-YARD, or Still-yard, a 
kind of balance by means of which dif- 
ferent commodities afe weighed. It is, 
however, very liable to deceit, and there- 
fore cannot, in general, be depended 
upon. 

STEERS* OPODELDOC, a quack 
medicine, which is made thus : Take 
of white soap two pounds ; of yellow 
soap one pound ; w»ater three pints, 
rectified spirit of wine three pints ; cam- 
phor four ounces ; oil of rosemary one 
ounce ; oil of origanum six drachms j 
solution of sub-carbonate of ammonia» 
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three ounces* Dissolve the soap, pre- 
viously cut into small pieces, in the recti- 
fied spirit of wine and water, by the heat 
of a water bath, in a vessel well stopped. 
Dissolve also the camphor and oils in a 
few ounces of the rectified spirit of 
wine ; when the soap is completely dis- 
solved, add the dissolved camphor and 
oils, and lastly the solution of sub-car- 
bonate of ammonia. Let the whole be 
well mixed ; and after the faeces have 
<»ubsided let h be poured into proper 
bottles. If the star-like appearance in 
the opodeldoc he not desired, the solu- 
tion of subcurbonate of ammonia must 
be omitted. 

Steers’s opodeldoc »s a useful lioi- 
nieiit for h[)rains, &c , being rubbed 
upon the part. 

SUnciling, See Papeu-IIanging. 

STE'lilOSC'OPE, an instrument 
laU‘ly inienud hy M. LaenNEC, of 
Paris, for diseoveniig the state of the 
lungs, &c., Ill various diseases. It con- 
sists of a eyliiKler of wood, a foot in 
length, and from 18 to 20 lines in di- 
ameter, pierced in the centre through- 
out its w hole length by a tube three 
lines in diaineter, having one of its ex- 
tremities shaped like a I'uniiel, and a 
pieee of wood with a hole in the centre, 
jilting the Ininiel, (to he put in occa- 
fcionally, in exploring the voice, and ac- 
tion of the heart,) so us to render it 
throughout a legular aud simple tube. 
In using tins iustruinent one eud is to 
be applied to the f)art to he explored, 
and held to it firmly and steadily, 
whilst the ear of the examiner is ap- 
plied to the other extremity. This in- 
strument is spoken of as being likely 
to leatl to important knowledge in the 
cure of diseases of the thorax. 

Siereutt/pe. See Printing. 

Stn'iiity, See Barrenness. 

STERN UIM, 111 anatomy, the breast- 
bone. See Breast. 

NVcrring. See Broth and Soup. 
SITC RLE- BACK, or GasteronteuSf 
a genus of fishes comprehending thir- 
teen species, scattered through the seas 
of Em ope, Asia, and Africa. The loi- 
lowing are the cinef : the acuhatus, or 
Three-spui^d sUckle-back, has three 
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•pines on the back ; three inches long ; 
inhabits the fresh waters of Europe ; 
appears sometimes in vast shoals ; used 
chiefly for manure, or to fatten ducks 
and pigs. The ductor, or Pilot fish, 
has four dorsal spines ; is the constant 
attendant on the shark, and always pre- 
cedes it ; inhabits the ocean. The ia/- 
tatriXf or Skip-jack, has eight dorsal 
spines ; resembles the perch ; inhabits 
Carolina. The spinachia, or Fifteen- 
spined stickle-back, is from six to se- 
ven inches long ; above olive brown, 
beneath silvery ; said to follow a light ; 
seldom eaten, but used chiefly as ma- 
nure ; inhabits the seas of Europe, but 
never found in rivers, 

STIFF LE, the patella, or knee-pan, 
in a horse. 

STIGMA, in botany, the top of the 
pistil, pubescent and moist, iii order to 
detain and burst the pollen, or prolific 
powder. The stigma differs in number, 
figuie, and structure ; being simple, 
divided, acute, perforated, capilate, pel- 
late, or bi lamellate, 

^ Still. See Distillation. 

Still yard, See Steel-yard. 

STIJVKI LANTS, are medicines, or 
other substances, or mental qualities, 
which possess the power of exciting the 
animal energy. They are divided into 
durable and diffusible stimulants. The 
durable stimulants consist chiefly of 
food and our customary drink, air, ex- 
ercise, society, &c. Diffusible stimu- 
lants are opium, ammonia, and nume- 
rous other medicines ; electricity, extra- 
ordinary heat, ardent spirits, great men- 
tal excitement, &c. &c. On the proper 
application or abstraction of both these 
orders of stimulants does good health 
aud the removal of diseases chiefly de- 
pend. See Brunonian System, Ex- 
citement, Irritability, &c. 

See Bee aud Poison. 

Sting Ray. See I^ay. 

Stiptic. See Styptic. 

STIPULE, in botany, a scale at the 
base of the nascent petioles or pedun- 
cles. 

STIRRUP, a well-known iron fYame 
hung to a saddle, by a strap of leather, 
for the rider to reat his foot on. To fa- 
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cilltate the mounting of the horse, the 
left stirrup is sometimes kept longer 
that the other ; we consider this, how- 
ever, a bad practice. 

STITCIiWOKT, Chicrweed, or 
Steiiaria, a genus of plants comprising 
eighteen species, chiefly natives of Eu- 
rope } seven found in the wet woods, 
wastes, pastures, or ditches of our own 
country ; but of no importance. 

Stoat. See Otter. 

STOCK, Stock-Gillielower, 
July-F LOWER, or Cheirauthus, a ge- 
nus of plants consisting of thirty-four 
species, scatleied over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa ; two or three indigenous to 
our own country. The following are 
most worthy of notice. 

The AmuuSy or Ten-weeks’ stock, 
which blossoms in about ten weeks 
from the time of its apjiearing above 
the ground. It requires very little care 
or culture, and will grow in almost any 
soil or situation, except a very wet one. 

The Ckeiri, or VVall-flowei ; the sin- 
gle kinds of these species may be pro- 
pagated by seeds ; and, although a com- 
mon flower, are extiemely fragrant. 
The double kinds are propagated by 
slips, in the spring months. 

The IncamiSy or Hoary cheiranthus, 
or Common stock gilli flower of our 
gardens, is a native of Spain, and also 
leadily propagated by seeds. 

The two last are very hardy ever- 
green biennials, or perennials ; but the 
first being an animal inn^t be continued 
by seeds sown every yeai ; ami even 
the two lust, from their propen>ity to 
degenerate, can only be pre‘^cl\e(l in 
full beauty by an annual supply. The 
seeds should be chosen from sucli flow- 
ers as have live, six, or moie petals • or 
from such as <grow near double flowers. 
When line doubles of both the hibL 
kinds are obtained, they may be mul- 
tiplied by slips. It is alwius ailvisable, 
however, to \)lant all flowers of the 
stock kind in \)airs rather than singly, 
in order that the male or double-flower- 
ing plants may impregnate tlie single 
ones, by which flue double varieties aie 
oft«-n obtained. 

Stock-dove, Sec Pigeon. 
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STOCKING, that part of the clo- 
thing of the leg and foot which 
diately covers and screens them front 
the cold. Stockings are made of va- 
rious materials, silk, cotton, flax, and 
wool. Stockings, however, composed 
of the last article, and worn in cold and 
variable weather, more especially by 
the sedentary, and the valetudinarian, 
are by far the best, as being bad con- 
ductors of heat, and consequently keep- 
ing the feet much warmer than thosO 
made of any other material. 

Si och. See Funds, 

STOMACH, or Ventriculus, in ana** 
tomy, a membranous receptacle situa- 
ted under the left side of the dia- 
phragm, its left side touching the spleen^ 
and its right covered by the thin edge 
of the liver; its figure nearly resembles 
the pouch of a bag-])ipe, its left end 
being most capacious. The upper side 
concave, and the lower convex. It has 
two orifices, both on its upper part j 
the left, through which the aliment 
passes into the stomach, is named car- 
dia; and the right, through which it is 
com eyed out of the stomach into tlie 
duodenum, is named pylorus 5 where 
there is a circular valve which hinders 
the return of aliment from the gut, but 
does not, at all times, hinder the bile 
from flowing into the stomach. 

The stomach, like the intestinal ca- 
nal, is composed of three coats or mem- 
branes ; it is abo furnished with nume- 
rous nerves ; lymphatics are .ilso distri- 
buted lliroughout its whole substance, 
and proceed iimnediatelv to the ihoiacic 
duct. 

The uses of the stom.’cli are, to ex- 
cite hunger, and, partly, tliiist ; to re- 
ceive the food from tfie cpsopbagus, and 
to retain it till, by the motion of the 
stomach, the adimxtuie of various flu 
ids, and by many other changes, not 
exactly understood, it is veudered fit to 
pass tlie Tight orifice of the stomach, 
and afiovd chyle to the intestines for the 
nutrition of the body, ike. See Chyle, 
Chyme, and Digestion. 

The stomach is subjtct to variouai 
diseases : indeed, tiieie aie few general 
diseases in wiiieb the stomach is not 
4 t' 
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more or less affected ; and, therefore, 
in the treatment of general disease, it 
is essential that the state of the stomach 
should be carefully attended to. The 
rnost common complaint of the sto- 
mach, however, is that from which few 
persons do not, either permanently or 
occasionally, suffer, viz. indigestion, or 
dyspepsia ; under which la^t term, as 
well as under Ai-im[ NT, Appi-:t!TK, 
and Hypochondriasis, we have laid 
down some prttcticul directions, which, 
if attended to, cannot fad to be of great 
service, 

I nfiammation of the stomach is known 
by considerable fever, thirsr, great heat, 
and pain in the region of the stomach, 
increased when any thing is taken into 
it; vomiting, hiccup, pulse hard and 
small, and prostration of strength. It 
is produced hy acrid substances of va- 
rious kinds, such as arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, acids, and other poisons ta- 
ken into the stomach j and in the case of 
arsenic, on its being applied to an exter- 
nal wound : It may be also produced hy 
food of an improper nature j by taking 
large draughts of any cold li(]uor, when 
the body is mncii heated by exercise or 
dancing ; and by repelled eruptions and 
gout. Besides these, it may arise from 
an iiidamination of some of the neigh- 
bouring parts being communicated to 
the stomach. 

Inflammation of tlie stomacli is always 
a dangerous disease, and, therefoie, tht 
best medical advice should, witliout de- 
lay, he obtained. It very often termi- 
nates fatally, the patient being either 
suddenly destroyed by the violence of 
the inflammation, or else it terminates 
in suppuration, ulceration, or gangienc. 
If, hnuever, the sy nptoinsaie veryindd, 
and proper remedies have been ernploy- 
4*d at an early period of the di‘'eiise, it 
may ternimale in resolution, either in 
the course of the lirst, or at farthest the 
second week of the disease. In its ter- 
mination by suppuration, cold shiver- 
ings, night sweats, and hectic fever arise, 
which at length prove fatal, unless the 
pus should lie thrown up by vomiting, 
and the ulcer heals. 

The treatment of persons who liave 
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taken poisons has been so amply detad-* 
ed under Aqua Fortis, Corrosive 
S uBMMATK, tile general head PoisON, 
&c. &c., that no fai tlier detail can here 
be necessary. We may, however, ob- 
serve, that the cine of inflammation of 
the stomach, where no particular direc- 
tions in onr work are given for it, must 
be attempted by copious and repeated 
bleedings, employer! at an early period 
of iIk^ disease, not regarding the small- 
ness of the pulse, us it usually becomes 
softer and fuller after the o[)eration ; se- 
veral leeches should also be applied to 
the region of the stomach, followed by 
fomentations, or the hot bath ; after 
whicli a large blister will be proper. 
The large inte'itines may be evacuated 
by a laxative clyster ; but scarcely any 
internal medicine can be borne by the 
stomach till the violence of the disease 
is much abated : magnesia, or other 
mild cathartic, to clear the canal effec- 
tually, may then be given. When sup- 
puration occurs, all irritation must be 
avoided, and the strength must be sup- 
ported by a mild fariuacious diet, and 
giving opium occasionally to relieve 
f>ain. 

When foreign su])st!inces have been, 
by accident, swallowed, such as nails, 
stones, pieces of bonus, coins, knives, 
&c., the best remedies will be those of 
a fat, oily, and mucilaginous nature, 
such as spermaceti, milk, butter-milk, 
olive-oilj See. Some persons have re- 
commended purging with castor-oil ; 
we, him ever, strongly doubt the pro- 
priety of pin^atives. On this subject, 
what is said under Glass, CEsopha- 
Gus, and Pins, is de^erving of serious 
attention. 

STOMACH, OF THE Horse, /w- 
JiammatUm of Tlic stomach of the 
horse sometimes becomes luffamed in 
consequence of poisons or improper me- 
dicines being given. Bleeding, as in 
other inflammations, is, of course, in 
this disease, an essential remedy. And 
the same remedies, but in much larger 
doses, must be given for obviating the 
effects of poisons in horses as mentioned 
under PoiSON, CORROSIVE SUBLI- 
MATE, &c. &c., depending, of course, 
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upon the kind of poison which has been rica, and one or two of Barbary ; three! 
swallowed. Inflammation of the sto- common to our own country. They 
mach of the horbC is, however, a rare are 8ub*divided into, — sheath convo- 
diseasc. lute, and geniculate at the base, with 

Oxew and are liable to a disten- two bristles, — sheath covering the 
sion of the stomach, or paunch, from mouth, with tive bristles* They all 
improper feeding. See Blown. suck the blood from other animals. The 

STOMACHICS, in medicine, those following are the chief: the cahitram^ 
substances which excite and strengthen inhabiting Europe, and resembling the 
the action of the stomach. Most stimu- common fly ; it is the insect which bu2- 
lants, given in proper doses, and upon zes about the legs of cat tk, making them 
proper occasions, are stomachics. continually stamp with the feet; they 

STOMATEUS, a genus of fishes also sting our own legs in autumn. The 
consisting of tlnee species, as follow : irritans and the rostrata are, like the 
the Jiatolat having the body barred preceding, inhabitants of Europe, and 
with great beauty ; it has two stomachs, resemble the common fly, and are very 
and inhabits the Mediterranean and troublesome to the backs of cattle. 

Red seas. The para has the back of a STONE, in mineralogy, a substance 
gold colour, bell) silvery ; body slender, more or less hard, consisting of various 
scaled j flesh white, tender, delicious; kinds of earths, united with acids, &c# 
inhabits South America and Tianqiie- &c. See A LAiiASTER, GypsUM, LlME^ 
bar. The cumara^ has the back blue, Marble, Rock, &.c. &c. 
belly white; about a span long; inha- The following table, formed from 
bits the fresh waters of Chili. experhnenis on the lateral strength of 

STOMOXYS, ii geinivS of dipterous stones, has been published by Mr* 
insects, comprising sixteen species, 'ViiedgoIjD, \u ihc Philosophical Magct*» 
chiefly natives of Europe, a few of Aiiie- zinc, for October, 1820. 


! Kind of Stone. 

Distance 

between 

the 

supports. 

Breadth 
of the 
piece*. 
Lichen 

Dcpiii 
of the 
piece. 
Inches. 

VVeijihl 
which 
broke Uk 
piece. 

Weijbf 
of a cu- 
bic foot 

S|)ecific 

gra\it). 

Order 

of 

hard- 

ness. 

Absorb- 
ed of 
water. 

Dundee stone - • • 

14 111 . 

r4.> 

1*5 

•11 libs. 

16.1 albs. 

2 t; 2 l 

J. 

irlr 

Craigleitii stone... 

14 


1 *55 

137 

M7*(i 


5 

0 J 

Hailes stone 

1 

14 

1*5.1 

1*5 

12.1 

i:>PH 

.... 

5 


1 

Wliite statuniy 1 
marble } 

14 

t o?.) j 

1 07 '1 

1 

1 130 


2-7(i6 

.1 

rrr&ir 

Long-annet stone 

' y 

1 *52.1 

rl.T 1 

JoO 

1 J. ) 

2-212 

5 

! 1 

1 .iTT' 7 

Portland stone .... 

\2 

2 07 

1 

1 270 

1 ,‘^»2 

j 2-113 

1 

iir 

Bath stone 

b’h 

1 0 

! 

58 

123-4 

1-975 

• 

' 1 

ihr 


Mr. Trtdgold observes, that of late, far as regards thestiength of the atone* 
stone stairs, balconies, landings, &c.. The Dundee stone is the best which 
are executed with a le'^s and less quar- Mr. T, tried. 

tity of mateiial, and that there is no STONE, a certain quantity or 
prospect of a stop being put to this weight of some commodities. A stone 
species of mis-placed economy, till some of beef, in London, is eiglit pounds; 
dreadful accident happens. In the for- in Herefordshire twelve pounds ; in the 
mation of stairs, balconies, &c., they North sixteen pounds. A stone of wool, 
sh(»uld be calculated to bear the great- according to the statute of 11 Hen. VII., 
est possible load with safety. Tlie above is to weigh fourteen pounds; it how- 
table prescribes the necessary data, as ever varies ; in filoucestershir^ it is 
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fifteen pounds; and in Herefordshire 
twelve poutifin. A stone among' horse- 
rr ursers is fourteen pounds. These dis- 
crepancies strongly prove the great ne- 
cessity of some legislative enactment 
for the regulation of weights as well as 
measures. See 

STONE, or calculus^ adi&ea&c near- 
ly allied to gravel. By gravel we un- 
derstand those small saiuUlike concre- 
tions, or stones, which pass fioiu the 
kidneys through the ureters j and hy 
stone a calculous concretion in the kid- 
neys, or bladder, of too h:ige a size to 
pass without great difficulty. Discharg- 
es of small gravel do not, usually, ter- 
minate in the stone j many have expe- 
rienced them during a long life without 
any more serious inconvenience ; while 
the stone is a disc ase affecting, chiefly, 
the young, and depending on cireiiin- 
stances not easily explained. When the 
stone attacks persons more advanc'ed in 
life, it is often the eonsecjiuMice of a 
long protracted paroxysm of gout, ter- 
minating impel feet ly. It Is, houexiT, 
a complaint to which both sc'xesand all 
ages are liable ; but females appear to 
be less subject to it than males. 

It will be convtanent to tuat of tins 
disease iiinlcr two lu ids. W'e shall 
first speak of the cn/cu/us, or stone of 
the kidneys, 

'^riie cah nli formed in theknlnexs, 
and voided without itinaimng ai‘\ con- 
siderable time in tlie ntmaiN pa-^s.i^* s, 
are either uric, o.xolic, or n/stn^ the 
phospliates nevei lormuig suiall kidney 
calculi, 1 -ile eihnii, vnIkmi immedi- 
ately \t)idecl fiom the kidnc'v, are of a 
yellowish or leddisli brown colour, some- 
what hard, soluble in caustic potash, 
and exhale the s«irll of burned born 
before the bloxx-pipe. The ox.ilic cal- 
culi vav considerahly in appc.uancc ; 
they are '^cicer.dly of a gieyish brown 
colour ; sometimes they l»ave a })obshed 
suiface, and resemble hemp-seed ; they 
are insoluble m dilute muriatic acid j 
and aie reduced under the blow-pipe to 
nieie lime. The cystic calculi arc yel- 
low ;sh, have a crystallized ajipearance, 
are soluble iu dilute muriatic acid, and 
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in diluted solution of potash. When 
heated in the dame of a spirit-lamp, or 
a blow-pipe, they exhale a peculiar fe- 
tid smell. The first kind are the most 
common, the second occur occasionally, 
the last kind are rare. 

The symptoms of calculi in the kid- 
neys are of very different shades of vio- 
lence ; sometimes, indeed, so trifling, 
that little is suspected till the stone is 
voided ; and dissections after death have 
often proved that stones may remain in the 
kidneys during life, without producing 
any sensible affection of the urinary 
organs. But acute pain almost always 
attends the passage of a calculus along 
the ureter, and when this is follov\ed hy 
the expulsion of sm.ill grains of red 
san«l 111 the nrine, the nature of the 
disease is sufficiently distinguishable 
fiiim mere inflainmat ion. It is also often 
aeeompanutl with ii sim-e of weight in 
the region of the kidnexs, and, general- 
ly, a numbness (;f the tingh of the same 
side, and of vc'iy \Mntd>le diiiatior). 
This is ‘^neceedcil liy a peiiod of inise, 
wliieh lasts till symiitoms of stone in 
the hhidtlei come oti, or till the calcu- 
lus enters the iiietlira. Among the mos-t 
nsnu! symptoms U)a\ be also mentioned 
the discharge of a large (juantity oi’ 
mueu^, often stieaked with blood, and 
sometimes of a puiuUait appearance. 
A eoj'^nleiable I nemon hage not unfre- 
(pienil;, attends the passage of a stone 
mil' the bladder. 

At tins period every means should be 
resulted to which lend to the expulsion 
of the stone ; for the longer it remains 
in the blailder tlic less likelihood will 
there he of getting lid of it. Large 
quantities of aqueous drinks, and other 
mild diuietics, should be administered ; 
purgatives are also greatly beneficial ; 
for tliis purpose, the sulphate of magne- 
sia, dissolved 111 a large quantity of warm 
water, or the same salt with infusion 
and tincture of senna, may be taken. 

Plain food, moderate exercise, absti- 
nence from fermented liquors, and, m 
most cases, the liberal use of aqueous 
drinks, will be found necessary in this 
complaint. All experience shows, that 
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whatever cltTanges the stomach and 
bowelsj and the other origans concerned 
in digestion, wore especially the ii\er, 
produces corresponding tnischicf in all 
these calculous cases ; hence the benefi- 
cial efFects of mild aperients, tonics, 
bitters, &c., and the great advantage 
of moderate horse exercise, when not 
forbidden by the irritation of the kid- 
iieys. 

Opiates, the warm bath, frictions up- 
on the loins by external irritants, always 
excepting caniharides, and supposito- 
ries, or injections of opium, have fre- 
quently a good effect. IJenhane is also 
often a useful medicine, opeiating as a 
diuretic narcotic, without producing 
costiveness. 

As the chief calculi discharged from 
the kidneys are of the uric kind, be- 
sides the regimen, &c. ni(ailioned above, 
those ineaiib must be adopted which we 
have directed for red .sand, under our 
article Gravel, to which, theicfore, we 
n'fer. The patient should, iiow'cver, 
only pursue the alc.iline system, till the 
desiied effe ct of retnoviiig tile excess of 
uii{‘ acid Ini' l^ecn attained. 

I 'ortlu’ particulai ueatnicntof oxalic 
and c3stl(! (‘alciili, us they aie of rare 
occuireiice, no general plan can be laid 
down. In the latter kind it is piobable 
that mild acids may be of service. 

Calculus, or stone in the bladder, 
’When once a stone has acquired a mo- 
del ate size, it usually occasions the fol- 
lowing svmptoms: fiequent inclination 
to make water, exce-^slve pain in void- 
ing it, drop hy drop, and sometimes a 
sudden stoppage (*f it if discharged in 
a stream ; after making water great tor- 
ture in the glans penis, which lasts one, 
two, or three miiiuie*' ; and, in most con- 
stitutions, the violent straining makes 
the rectum contract and expel its excre- 
ments ; or, if it be empty, occasions a 
tenesmus, which is sometimes accompa- 
nied with a prolapsus ani. The urine 
is often tinctured with blood, and some- 
times pure blood itself is discharged. It 
is, however, generally, of a limpid co- 
lour ; at other times is thick, and depo- 
sits a mucous sediment. If the stone 
be large there is a constant dull pain 
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about the neck of the bladder, and fre- 
quent desire of going to stool. 

All these symptoms me increased by 
exercise, esjiecially by riding on horse- 
back, From long continuance of pain, 
the patient’s health becomes ultimately 
impaired, and unless effectual means be 
employed for removing the disorder, it 
very often proves fatal. 

It is now pretty generally admitted 
that, when a stone has once lodged in 
the bladder, and increased there to such 
a size as to be no longer capable of 
passing the urethra, it cannot be dis- 
solved in the living body by any means 
at present known • and although it may 
possibly become so loosened in tex- 
ture as to be voided piece meal, and 
gradually crumble away, the chances 
are so much against the event that it 
is scarcely to be ranked among proba- 
ble occurrences. In the treatment, there- 
fore, of calculus of the bladder, where 
a surgical operation is either inexpe- 
dient or will not be submitted to, our 
attempts must be directed to the pal- 
liation of present symptoms, and to the 
prevention of the increase of the size 
of the stone. For the mitigation of 
urgent symptoms, opiates, the warm 
hath, &c., will be frequently necessary j 
so will also an attention to diet and regi- 
men, as mentioned above. It may be 
also some consolution to many persons 
to be informed, that the peculiarities in 
the water of different places have not, 
as far as their effects are known, any 
influence in producing calculus disor- 
ders. 

For obviating some of the symptoms 
attendant on suppression of urine, in 
this complaint, our article Urine may 
be consulted, • 

The chemical constituents of urinary 
calculi have been alluded to under our 
article gravel, and in the preceding part 
of this article ; they are uric acid, am* 
monia, magnesian phosphate, phosphate 
of lime, oxalate of lime, and cystic ox* 
ide. The most common cause of stone 
in the bladder is, the lodgment of a 
small uric calculus from the kidneys ; 
and from an inspection of collections of 
calculi, it appears that, in by far the 
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greater number of casei?, a nucleus of the bladder by the internal use of the 
uric acid is enveloped in a crust of the caustic alcahs, is almost too absurd to 
phosphates. Our endeavours must, merit serious refutation j it is not pos- 
therefore, be directed towards redu- sible that they should reach the blud- 
cing the exce&s of uric acid in the urine der in a caustic state, in which state 
toils natural standard ; and to dimi- only they dissolve the uric acid; and 
nish, as far as may be, the tendency to if they could arrive there, the mischief 
the deposition of the phosphates; and as done to the urinary passage must ren- 
two very different methods are required der their use dangerous and iinpracti- 
to obtain this end (See Gravel,) the cable. Nor is that of attempting the 
impropriety of applying one mode of ^o/riUo;/ of a stone in the bladder by the 
treatment to alK calculous cases is evU injection of acid and alcaline solutions 
dent. le-»s futile. It may be, however, useful 

If, upon examination, it be found that to observe, that, nidepeiideut of the 
the urine abounds in uric acid ; and if, ordinary disposition of the urine in its 
us is frequently the ease, red sand is healthy state, to deposit the phosphatee, 
voided, magnesia and the alealis may upon any e.vtraneous matter in the pas- 
be resorted to ; but they should not be sage, it often acquires a grratly mcreas- 
perjevered in beyond what is necessary ed tendency to do so, in ccmsequence 
to arrest the jjrogress of the uric secre- of general disease, or local injury, 
tion; or, if combined as preventives, Particular states of the stomach and 
they should be exhibited in small do- bowels, or of the general health, favour 
ses. Magnesia, in such cases, is more theformationofplios|)hute9;localinju- 
uaeful than any other alcaline medicine, ry of the spine produces an alcaline 
Jf the phosphates predominate, and if urine ; and when, from any causes, such 
white sand be vouled, the acids may as stricture, or disea^eil prostate gland, 
be resorted to ; but, in consequence of or calculus, the bladder does not quite 
the more irritable state of the parts, empty itself, the remaining poition of 
it becomes more than ever necessary to urine is very apt to undergo a slight de^ 
use them with circumspection. It ought composition, in which case, more or 
to be known that, in general, the white less of the phosphates will be thrown 
sand voided by patients suffering from down. In the cure of, or alleviation of 
stone in the bladder, is produced by the this disease, attention io all or to some 
too free use of alcalks ; and whicli has of these circumstances will be frequent- 
not only done considerable rnibcliief, ly necessary, and promises the most 
but induced an erroneous belief that it benelicial results, 
was the effect of the medicine upon the We cannot conclude this article with- 
PtoueiUelf. out confessing our deep obligations 

Besides the calculi composed of uric to the valuable papers of Mr. Brande, 
acid and tlie filiospiiates, those compo- on Calculous Disorders, in the Journal 
eed of oxu’ate of lime, and c\stic oxide, of the Royal Institution; and without 
may be mentioned. The first, which are also observing, that, although we trust, 
of kidney oiigin, w/ien concreting into and believe, what we have said on so 
calculi in the bladder, are peculiar, be- painful a malady as the stone will be 
ing externally rough and tuberculated, found useful ; yet, that the best and 
and of a deep reddish brown, whence uio.a early medical advice will be the 
they have been called mulberry calculi, safest and most satisfactory course. The 
The cystic calculus is rare ; it is usual- operation is, of course, the province 
ly a pale fawn colour. But of the mode only of the experienced surgeon, 
of discovering such calculi in the living STONES, in the bladder o\ 
subject, or preventing ibeir increase, Horses, are very rarely found ; they are 
potliing IS with certainty known. sometimes merwith in the ureters, and 

The idea of dissolving the in bpoaetimes in timt part of the intestmei 
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named coecuiii, or blind gut. Tie dis- 
ease IS rarely, if ever, discovered till 
after death. 

Stone from the clouds. See Mete- 
oric Stone. 

Slone chat. See Warbler. 
Stone^crop. See Sedum. 

STOllAX, or StyraXf a genus of 
plants comprehending four species, of 
which two are cultivated for the warm 
resins whicli exude from them. They 
are as follow : 

The officinale j or Officinal stoi ax-tree, 
a native of Europe and tlie Levant, and 
flowering in July. Jt rises about fif- 
teen feet high, and has a grey bark. 
The leaves are bright green above^ be- 
neath hoary : flowers white, in terminal 
clusters^ fruit a juiceless drupe. 
From this tree the gum, or rather rr^in, 
called Storax, is obtained in Asiatic 
Turkey ; it issues from incisions made 
in the bark. Tliiee kinds of storax are 
met with in the shops : storax in the 
tear, which is puie stoiax, and very 
scarce ; storax in powdery lumps, 
whu’h is, in fact, nothing but a small 
poition of the genuine storax mixed 
with ^aw-dusl , and lujuid oi stiain- 
ed storax, which is loo oflcn a mix- 
ture of storax, tolu, and benzoin, and 
generally prepared in this country. 
Alcohol dissclves storax completely; 
but when it is mixed with other resins, 
soluble also m the same liquid, the 
adulteration is with difticultydelected. It 
contains a considerable portion of ben- 
zoic acid, and is esteemed stimulant 
and expectorant ; but, except as an in- 
gredient in the compound tincture of 
benzoin, it is rarely used. It is, how- 
ever, of an agrecalile scent, imparting 
the smell jessamine to spirit of wine ; 
and is, we believe, used for preparing 
that essence. 

The benzoin^ or Gum beiijarain-tree, 
is a native of Sumatra. See Benzoin. 

Stork. See C ra n e. 

Stoughtoiis Elixir, See Gentian. 

STOVE, an apparatus contrived for 
the purpose of consuming fuel, so as 
to [uoduce beat for warming rooms, &c. 
^c. The term stove is, however, very 
indefinite, and, like many other terms 
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in domestic economy and the arts, is 
applied to various contrivances of \ery 
different sliape, purposes, and uses : a 
stove sometimes implies a sniull closet 
kept to a certain degree of heat, for the 
purpose of drying some prepared arti- 
cles, such as sugar, &c. &c. 

It is impossible that we can enume- 
rate the various forms of stoves employ- 
ed, even in warming of sitting rooms. 
But the greatest modern improvements 
in the application of heat, wheilurto 
rooms, or other domestic purposes, is 
that by means of A/mw, wliich will, no 
doubt, in numerous instances, super- 
cede many of the stoves now in use, 
both from economical motives as well 
as from its superior cleanliness. For 
farther observations relative to tlie stove, 
beating rooms, i^c. &c. See Boiler, 
Guimney, Fire-place, Furnace, 
Oven, and Steam. 

STRAINS, or Sprains, in Horses, 
occur very often, and in very different 
parts. They are, most commonly, pro- 
duced either by excessive exercise, falls, 
or by the animal bfang forced to pull 
beyond its strength ; or by heavy bur- 
thens, &c. 

Rest is the grand remedy for strains, 
and, without it, all others will provein- 
effectual. Turning a horse to grass is 
not, in general, so useful as confining 
him to the stable ; as, when he is in the 
field, he will he too apt to take too much 
exercise. A flannel bandage, kept con- 
stantly wet with the following lotion, is 
a good application to recent strains ; — 
as it cannot be moistened during the 
night, it is better to leave it off, and ap- 
ply it again as early as possible in the 
inornmg ; — the dry bandage is inju- 
rious. Take of sulphate of zinc four 
ounces; of acetate of lead, six ounces j 
of water three quarts ; of vinegar one 
quart. Mix them. In sevtre strains, 
it is advisable to bleed and give some 
opening medicine. 

In strains of the legs, if any swelling 
remain after the inflamuiation has sub- 
sided, blistering, or firing, will be then 
necessary. 

In AtrAzViA (f the shoulder, afiev lest, 
bleeding and opening medicines, a 
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rowel in the chest will be advisable ; 
and llie whole of the shoiihlL*r should 
he well rublied with the following ern- 
broeation three times a day : Take of 
rmimeiit of so:i|) four fluidouiices ; of 
hquorof ainnionia one ounce. Mix 

For a strala of the back, apply the 
above cmbiocation and ])lace a fresh 
sheep-skin on the loins witli the flesh 
side next the skin j and also give a 
pur-e. 

For :w/raiw of the stijflc, a blister 
Is the best leineily. 

Stia’in of the coffin joint, requires 
perfect rest, and bJisteiing of the jias- 
lerijs. 

Sirnmoniitm. See Thorn-apple. 

S rU AN(«I^ES, a disease incident 
to young hiorses, attacking them gene- 
rally during the fourth and lifth year. It 
consists III a swelling uioler the jaws, at- 
tended with congli, dulness of the eyes, 
and some degree of ft vci ; soon after a 
diselmige from the ncHlnls usually takes 
plact', the swelling incie.ises, becomes 
ttMider, and at length suppurates. The 
absct'ss, if not op< ned, buists, tlie horse* 
is relieved, and gradually recovers. 
This IS the usual progress of the disease, 
and which, when nnhl, re(|uiies no 
inedic'd attention j but it soni(*times 
assumes a iiioic se\ere bam, the swelling 
and intlanimation being gieat, and 
threatening gulfoeation. In such case, 
the parts should be fomented with 
cloths dip|U 2 d in warm water, oi a 
ponltne may In* applied to the part. 
Vv hen the swelling lias ImrsT, oris op«*n- 
d, it should be die^scd with green 
basdieoii. A blister to tin oat, in 
gieat difficulty of swallow ing, will some- 
times be of service, applied before the 
fomentation, A mild dove <d’ physic, 
on the horse’s recovery, w ill be [Jiopcr. 

STRANCiURV, a ddliculty of 
inakiug water, while the eliorts U> dis- 
charge it are attended with pain. A 
(ft/sury, IS when the patient feels an in- 
expressible difficulty in making water. 
And an ischnry consists in its total sup- 
pi essioii. What we have to observe on 
gll these heads, will be most appropri. 
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ate under Urine, to which, therefore, 
we refer. 

Strangury in Horses » See Suppres- 
sion of Urine. 

S'FRAvV, tlie stalk on which corn, 
and several kinds of pulse grow, and 
from which they are separated by 
threshing. 

The uses of straw are almost innu- 
nier-dile. They may he, however, re- 
ferred to feeding stock, for Utter, thatch^ 
ing, i3LV\d mhvc I laneous purposes. For- 
merly straw was almost solely applied 
by the farmer to the purpose of feeding 
cattle; but although the plan of feed- 
ing stock solely upon straw cannot he 
approved, yet neither is the ofiposite 
extreme, that of expending the w hole 
straw, even that of pulse, in litter, de- 
serving of approbation. A moderate 
quantity of straw given to cattle with 
turnips, or other succulent food, contri- 
butes much to their health ; and the 
straw of pulse, when properly harvested, 
with an adequate iiroportion of corn, 
may be gi\en witli great advantage to 
woikiug horses, and may save more 
expensive articles, fi'heat straw is fre- 
(jiieiitly cut into chafi’, see Chaef- 
CuTTKR, and given to horses advan- 
tageously with their coni ; the chuff is 
likewise mixed with other food, in par- 
ticular with potatoes, and given to feed- 
ing and working caitle. Oat straw 
should be giv(*n uncut. When barley^ 
sti'i'r is ^'xll harvested, it is much relish- 
ed b\ stock. Bean straw, if \"ell har- 
vesbal, foims a very hearty and nutri- 
c!ous kind of food for working horses 
and cattle in the winter season ; a mix- 
ture of peas’ straw imjnoves it : but 
bean straw is not calculated so well 
foreaniage or saddle-horses. White 
pros'* straw, if cut gieen, and dried 
(juicklt, is fodder of a superior qiia- 
lit\ ; horses will thrive nearly as well 
on It tis on hay ; it is also excellent 
iood lor sheep. 

7 die haum, when cut green, ana 
drieej into hay, is of the highest quality ; 
u should be mown as soon as the blos^ 
soms begin to fall off, or the pods to 
form. 
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Wljen straw is given to stock, it 
should be constantly made use of as 
soon after it is threshed as possible : 
for if exposed to the atmosphere, it 
becomes either musty or too dry. If 
It IS, however, kept long afterwards, it 
should be bound in trusses, and never 
suflered to remain loose. 

There is, undoubtedly, much nou- 
rishment in the heads of grain in gene- 
ral, and particularly in the auras of 
barley ; these last should either be 
stieped in cold water, or have boiling 
water poured upon them before they 
are given to stock. 

It is a useful practice to mix a por- 
tion of straw, particularly the s^raw of 
oats, witli the aftermath of grass, or 
second crop of clover, at the tune of 
stacking it, by which the straw accpiires 
juices, and a Iluvour agiceable t<» cat- 
tle. 

In the consumption of straw as fod- 
<ler, the inferior should be, first made 
use of, and afterwards those of a better 
kind. It IS necessaiy, abo, that cattle, 
when fed on straw, should have an 
abundant supply of water. 

Straw, as not onl) keeps the 
animals warm, dry, -uid eomfortable, 
l)Ut, hy the same means, the str.iw he- 
coines mixed with dung and urine, and 
IS (’onveited into a iich uianuie. All 
the various sorts of straw answer the 
j>urfK)ses of litter. 

The use of straw for thatching houses 
is now very generally exploded, in con- 
se(|uenee of the lisk of fire, and the 
sooner Us use is eiitiiely superseded for 
such purposes the bettev 

The chief miscellaneous uses of 
straw are for covering hay and corn- 
stacks ; for making paper; for bottom- 
ing chairs ; for beds for the lower class- 
es j for packing gla‘'S, china, earthen- 
ware, and various other goods. The 
straw of gram, and wheat in particular, 
is used in tiie manufacture of hats, 
bomiels, trinkets and various ornaments, 
by which numbers aie usei’ully and 
advantageously employed. 

Straw-cutter. See Chaff-cutter. 
STRAWBERRY, or Fraguria, a 
genus of plants comprehending ieveii 
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species; two of America, one some- 
what shrubby, the rest natives of Eu- 
rope. The I'csca, or Common straw- 
berry, and the sterilis, barren of fruit, 
are common to our own country. The 
common strawberry is the only species 
cultivated for use ; its varieties amount 
to many hundreds. The following are 
the chief : 

The ,S7/A’c.v/m, or Red wood-straw- 
Iierry, a native of this country ; found 
in woods and dry banks.* 

The Virginiana, or Virginian scarlet 
strawberry, is> R native of Virginia. It is 
the earliest sort, and the best for forcing. 

The Mosthatta^ Hautboy, or Mus- 
ky strawberry, a native also of Ame- 
ric*a. 

'I'he Chiloensis^ Chili, or Caroline 
strawberry, is a native of Chili. 

The Alptna, Alpine, or Monthly 
strawberry, is a native of Germany. 

The mode of cultivation of all the 
spe cies and varieties does not essentially 
differ. They are usually propagated by 
young plants wliich run out and take 
root from tlie parent stock. 

Some strawberry plants have both 
male and female fiowers on tlie same 
plant, but these, it is said, are not so 
piofilable; and some lute experiments 
seem to prove that it is more advan- 
tageous to raise the plants IVorn seeds 
than runners ; the fruit, wlien (piite 
npe, sliould be sown in a rich moist 
soil ; in one year the al pines produce 
fruit ; the other kinds require two. 
About one male plant to ten female 
plants, is said to be the most profitable 
proportion. This mode of cultivating 
the strawberry is a late suggestion. See 
Phillips’s Fomarium Brifannicim, 

The strawberry niiiv be transplanted 
either in September, October, IS'ovem- 
ber, or February. 'Fhe three fiist-inen- 
lioned months aie the best j for if the 
spring he dry, the February plantalion 
will requne gieat aticntion and much 
wateiing. The f)rot>er soil is a li^ht 
loam, and not peculiarly rich. The 
beds should not be morci than four feet 
wide. The wood may be planted eight 
inches ; the scarlet should be a foot ; 
the hautboy sixteen inches ; and lliq 
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Chili strawberry twenty-two inches dis- 
tant from plant to plant. 

In the spring, when the strawberries 
begin to flower, if the season be dry, 
they must be plentifully watered and 
kept cleared from weeds. At Michael- 
mas all the beds should be dressed, ail 
the strings or runners taken from the 
roots, the weak jilants which stand too 
close pulled up, and a little tine earth 
should be thrown about the plants, 
which will greatly strengthen the roots. 
These beds will not continin* in per- 
fection more than three or four years, 
when fresh ones should be made. 

Strawberries are an agreeable, and 
when eaten in moderate quantity, a 
wholesome summer fin it. 

STRAWliKRKY-TJlEE,or^r^iu- 
/us, a genus of plants comprehending 
ten species, scattered over the globe. 
The following are the chief : the miedo, 
or Common strawberry-tree, is an ever- 
green, found in Italy, Spain, and on 
the banks of tlie lake of Kilarney, in 
Ireland j it is very common in our gar- 
dens j four varieties : — the oblong-fruit- 
ed, — the round-fruited, — the red-flow- 
ered, — and the double-flowered. The 
fruit is indifl’erent. They are propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings, or by seed. 
The alpinaf Mountain strawberry-tree, 
or Black-bcrried arbutus, thrives on the 
dry moiiiitams, aud m the western Isles 
of Scotland. 

'riie Uva ursi, Beaiberry, or Trailing 
arbutus, is a native ol’ the rsorth of Eu- 
rope, and aUo of the heathy mountains 
of Scotland, floweiing m June. The 
leaves are not unlike those of the myr- 
tle. They have been recommended m 
calculous complaints, and ulcerations of 
ihe urinary o^gaI/^ ; in menorrhagia, 
diabetes, and oilitr fluxes, and also in 
pulmonary consumption ; but they are 
of doubtful eflicacy. The dose of the 
powdered leaves is from one scruple to 
a drachm, ^ivep two or three times a 
dav 

STKELlTZIA, a genus of plants 
comprehending two species, natives of 
the Cape, one of which, the regincr, or 
< 'anna-leaved strelitzia, is a very magni- 
ficent plant, and cultivated in our hot* 
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houses. The leaves are radical, oblong, 
very entire, with parallel ribs 3 the pe- 
tals are yellow, and four inches long. 
It is only raised by seeds brought from 
the Cape. 

STRENGTH, in physiology, the 
same as foice. 

M. Eeron, the naturalist, has, it is 
said, demoiistiated, that men in a savage 
state are inferior in strength to men civil- 
ized 3 and that the improvement of so- 
cial order does not, as some have pre- 
tended, diminish our physical fiowers. 
The following are the 1 exults of some 
experiments, with the dynamometer of 
M. Kegnier, 
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Foire with With 
liniids. 1 1 aces. 

man s i^aiid .50, G 0,0 

w ilolland 51,8 14.8 

mior .58,7 1G,2 

69, 2.... 22,1 
71,4 .... 23,8 

This is ingenious 3 but till we know 
on what classes ol‘ civilized society these 
experiments on Europeans were made, 
we can come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion on this subject. The present habits 
and manners of Englishmen, more es- 
pecially in our crowded towns, tend, 

unquestionably, to debility, and, conse- 
quently, to a diminution of physical 
strength. Moderate exercise in agri- 
cultural occupations, does, most proba- 
bly, contribute to the increase of onr 
physical stieiigtli 3 and hence is, upon 
the whole, the most beneficial to the 
health and well-being of man, 

Sl’UlCTUKFi, in medicine, a con- 
traction, or closure of sonic canal or 
hollow- organ of tlie body, 

STRINGHALT, iii farriery, con- 
sists III a lameness, which is evinced 
when the horse first goes off by lifting 
his hind legs unusually high, or rather 
suddenly, as if the muscles were affected 
with spasm. It proceeds generally from 
some strain or blow-. Fomentations 
and good rubbing are sometimes of ser- 
vice 3 the lust refugeis a blister, or firing 
the parts. 

STROBILE, in botany, a pericarp, 
formed from an ament by the hardening 
of the scales* Hops consist of stro- 
biles. 
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• ST ROM BUS, a genus of testaceous, 
univalve, spiral worms, consisting of 
fifty-three species, thus subdivided . lip 
projecting into linear divisions, or claws, 

• — lobed, —dilated, — tapering with a 
very long ‘spire. The following are the 
chief; the pes pelicani^ or Cormorant’s 
foot, and the only species of this genus 
found on our own coasts ; two inches 
long ; inhabits the European and Ame- 
rican seas ; the chiragra, has the shell 
large, brown varied with white ; very 
are and valuable ; inhabits the Indian 
ocean ; the galius, has the shell uni- 
formly brown, yellow, or violet, soine- 
imes varied w ith s[)ots and rays. 

STKONTiA, a genus of ponderous 
?arths, consisting of stroiituiii) combined 
with acid. It is traced abundantly in 
Jifferent parts of the world. Two spe- 
cies have been de‘'Ciil)ed, the carbonata, 
or Carbonate of strontium, first found 
n the lead mine of Strontian, in Ar- 
jyleshire, in granite rocks, accompanied 
oy galena and wilhcrile, generally in 
amorphous masses, or in a state of crys- 
lallization ; colour whitish green ; has 
some lustre and a little transparency. 
The sulphata, or Sulphate of btrontium ; 
three varieties ; one found near Pans, 
of a bluish grey colour, without lustre; 
specific gravity 3,6 j it consists of sul- 
phate of strontium, carboiiate^of lime, 
and oxide of iron. Another is fibrous • 
and the third foliated j both are found 
in Britain, and the latter also in Sicily. 
A variety of sulphate of strontium is 
called, from its blue tint, celestinc, 

STRONTH^M, one of the new me- 
tals which is obtained from the earth of 
strontia, by the same process as barium, 
which metal it resembles in appearance, 
as well as in many other respects. 

The essential distinctions, however, 
are that baryta and all its salts, except 
the sulphate, are poisonous j the corres- 
ponding strontitic salts are innocent. 
Baryta tinges flame acIIow j strontia 
red : strontia has less attraction for acids 
than baryta 5 hence the strontitic salts 
are decomposed by baryta. Pure baryta 
is ten times more soluble in water than 
pure strootia See Barytes. 
STROpfiULUS, a papulous erup- 
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lion, peculiar to infants, and exh biting 
a variety of forms, which are called red- 
glim, white^gum, tooth-rash^ &c. See 
Infancy and Teething. 

Struma, See Scrofula. 

Sirifchnos. See Nux Vomica, 

S'rUCCO, in masonry, a lapidifying 
cement, composed of iirne, sand, grit, 
gypkuni, puzzolano, or similar mate- 
rials, mixed into a paste or plaster, with 
lime or other water, and often, where 
greater durability is requircal, combined 
With metallic oxides and the caseous 
part of milk. 

I'he foilowuig has lieen strongly re- 
<'onimeiided as a cheap and durable 
stucco, by Mr. V\’ay, of Bridport : 
Take one part of chalk lime, three [laits 
of fine sand collected on llu‘ sea-shore 
near Bridport harbour, b()th finely sifted 
and iinxcd up with a sufficient (juantity 
of lime-water. When used, the first 
coat should be laid on half the thick- 
ness of a crown piece ; let it n’lnaln two 
days, then, with a painter’s brush, wash 
it over with strong lime water, and lay 
on the second coat of the same thick- 
ness. See Transactions of the Society 
ui Arts, for 1811. 

Colours may be given to stucco by 
various substances. A ‘•olution of sul- 
phate of copper in water, mixed with 
the last coating, will impart an elegant 
green when lime enters into the compo- 
sition of stucco. Caie must, however, 
be taken, that copper, and not iron 
trowels, be used in laying on and smooth- 
ing it, as iron decomposes and spoils the 
colour. 

Where the cement is required harder 
than such compositions as the stucco 
just mentioned, or when wanted to re- 
sist water, it should be combined with 
a portion of some metallic oxide, as of 
Iron or lead, which gives it a fiimness 
equal to that of fiee stone ; fmzzolanols 
one of tlie best kind for this purpose. 
When a |)owerfnl cement is wanted, 
equal parts of puzzolano and Aberthaw 
lime is commonly used. But for gene- 
ral purposes, two bushels of Aberthaw 
lime, one bushel of puzzo.aiiu, and 
three bushels of clean sand, mixed with 
a proper quantity of water, will make 
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ChiU strawberry twenty-two inches dis- 
tant from plant to plant. 

In the spring, when the strawberries 
begin to flower, if the season be dry, 
they must be plentifully watered and 
kept cleared from weeds. At Michael- 
mas all the beds should be dressed, ail 
the strings or runners taken from the 
roots, the iveak plants which stand too 
close pulled up, and a little fine earth 
should be thrown about the plant*;, 
which will greatly strengthen the roots. 
These beds will not continue in per- 
fection more than three or four years, 
when fresh ones should be made. 

Strawberries are an agreeable, and 
when eaten in moderate quantity, a 
wholesome summer fruit. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE, or 
tuSy a genus of plants comprehending 
ten species, scattered over the globe. 
The following are the chief : the tinedoy 
or Common strawberry-tree, is an ever- 
green, found in Italy, Spain, and on 
the banks of the lake of Kilarney, in 
Ireland j it is very common in our gar- 
dens ; four varieties : — the oblong-fruit- 
ed, — the round-fruited, — the red-flow- 
ered, — ^and the double-flowered. The 
fruit is indiflerent. They are propa- 
gated by layers or cuttings, or by seed. 
The alpina, Mountain strawberry-tree, 
or Black-berried arbutus, thrives on the 
dry mountains, and in thi. western Isles 
of Scotland. 

The Uva ursi, Bearberry, or Trailing 
arbutus, is a native of the North of Eu- 
rope, and also of the lieatliy mountains 
of Scotland, floweiing in June, The 
leaves are not unlike those of the myr- 
tle, They have been recommended in 
calculous complaints, and ulcerations of 
the urinary orgaitfe ; in menorrhagia, 
diabetes, and other fluxes, uiid also in 
pulmonary consumption ; but they are 
of doubtful efficacy. The dose of the 
powdered leaves is from one scruple to 
a drachm, given two or three times a 
dav 

STRELiTZIA, a genus of plants 
comprehending two species, natives of 
the Cape, one of which, the regincPy or 
Caiiiia-leaved strelitzia, is a very magni- 
ficent plant, and cultivated in ^ur hot* 
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houses. The leaves are radical, oblong, 
very entire, with parallel ribs j the pe- 
tals are yellow, and four inches long. 
It is only raised by seeds brought from 
the Cape. 

STRENGTH, in physiology, the 
same as foice. 


M. Peroii, the naturalist, has, it is 
said, demonstrated, that men in a savage 
state are inferior in strength to men civil- 
ized 3 and that the improvement of so- 
cial order does not, as some have pre- 
lenfled, diminish our physical powers. 
The following are the results of some 
experiments, w'ith the dynamoinettM- of 
M. Regnier, 


Savages. 


Foiee with With 
hands, tiaces. 
Dieman s i^nd 50,6 ...... 0,0 

New Holland 51,8 ...... H. 8 

inior .. ........58,7 ...... 16,2 
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I'his is ingenious 3 but till we knoiv 
on what classes of civilized society these 
experiments on Europeans were made, 
we can come to no satisfactory conclu- 
sion on this subject. The present habits 
and manners of Englishmen, more es- 
pecially in our crowded towns, tend, 
unquestionably, to debility, and, conse- 
quently, to a diminution of physical 
strength. Moderate exercise in agri- 
cultural occupations, does, most proba- 
bly, contribute to the increase of our 
physieul sticngth 3 and hence is, upon 
the wholf*, the most beneficial to the 
health and \vel|-bcing of man. 

STRICTURE, in medicine, a con- 
traction, or closure of some canal or 
hollow organ of the bod)", 

STRINGHALT, in farneiy, con- 
sists in a lameness, which is evinced 
when the horse first goes oft’ by lifting 
his hind legs unusually high, or rather 
suddenly, as if the muscles were affected 
with spasm. It proceeds generally from 
some strain or blow". Fomentations 
and good rubbing are sometimes of ser- 
vice 3 the last refuge is a blister, or firing 
the parts. 

STROBILE, in botany, a pericarp, 
formed from an ament by the hardening 
of the scales. Hops consist of stro** 
biles. 
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' ST ROM BUS, a geiuis of testaceou s, 
univalve, spiral worms, consisting of 
fifty- three species, thus subdivided lip 
projecting into linear divisions, or claws, 
— lobed, — dilated, — tapering with a 
very long'spire. The following are the 
chief : the pes pelican^ or Cormorant’s 
foot, and the only species ©f this genus 
found on our own coasts ; two inches 
long ; inhabits the European and Ame- 
rican seas; the cAzragra, has the shell 
large, brown varied with white ; very 
rare and valuable ^ inhabits the Indian 
ocean ; the gallus, has the shell uni- 
formly brown, yellow, or violet, some- 
times varied w ith spots and rays. 

STRONTIA, a genus of ponderous 
earths, consisting of strontium combined 
with acid. It is traced abundantly in 
different parts of the world. Two spe- 
cies have been described, the carbomta, 
or Carbonate of strontium, tirst found 
in the lead mine of Strontiaii, in Ar- 
gyleshire, in granite rocks, accompanied 
by galena and witherite, generally in 
amorphous masses, or in a state of crys- 
tallization ; colour whitish green ; has 
some lustre and a little transparency. 
The sulphata^ or Sulphate of strontium ; 
three varieties ; one found near Paris, 
of a bluish grey colour, without lustre; 
specific gravity 3,6 j it consists of sul- 
phate of strontium, carbouate|C)f lime, 
and oxide of iron. Another is fibrous ; 
and the third foliated ; both are found 
in Britain, and the Utter also in Sicily. 
A variety of sulphate of strontium is 
called, from its blue tint, celestine. 

STRONTllTJVl, one of the new me- 
tals which is obtained from the earth of 
strontia, by the same process as barium, 
which metal it resernhles in appearance, 
as well as in many other respects. 

The essential distinctions, however, 
are that baryta and all its salts, except 
the sulphate, are poisonous; the corres- 
ponding strontitic salts are innocent. 
Bur\ta tinges flame yellow ; strontia 
red ; strontia has less attraction for acids 
than baryta ; hence the strontitic salts 
are decomposed by baryta. Pure baryta 
is ten times more soluble in water than 
pure strontia See Barytes. 

, strophulus, a papulous erup. 
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lion, peculiar to infants, and exh biting 
a variety of forms, which are called red- 
gum, white-gum^ tooth-rash^ &c. See 
Infancy and Teething. 

Struma, See Scrofula. 

Strychnos. See Nux Vomica, 

STUCCO, in masonry, a lapidifying 
cement, composed of lime, sand, grit, 
gypsum, puzzolano, or similar mate- 
rials, mixed into a paste or plaster, with 
lime or other water, and often, where 
greater durability is requirc«d, combined 
with metallic oxides and the caseous 
part of milk. 

The f(»ilowmg has been strongly re- 
commended as a cheap and (Jurabie 
stucco, by Mr. Way, of Bridport : 
Take one part of chalk lime, three pints 
of fine sand collected on the sea-slioie 
near Bridport harbour, both finely sifted 
and mixed up with a suflieieut quantity 
of lime-water. When used, the tirst 
coat should be laid on half the thick., 
ness of a crown piece ; let it remain two 
days, then, witli a painter’s brush, wash 
it over with strong lime water, and lay 
on the second coat of the same thick-» 
ness. See Transactions of the Society 
oi Arts, for 1811. 

Colours may be given to stnci'o by 
various substances. A solution of sul- 
phate of copper in water, mixed with 
the last coating, will impart an elegant 
green when lime enters into the compo- 
sition of stucco. Care must, however, 
be taken, that copper, and not iron 
trowels, be used in laying on and smooth- 
ing it, as iron decomposes and spoils the 
colour. 

Where the cement is required harder 
than such compositions as the stucco 
just mentioned, or when wanted to re- 
sist water, it should be combined with 
a portion of some metallic oxide, as of 
Iron or lead, wdiicli gives it a firmness 
equal to that of fiee stone ; f)nzzolanois 
one of the best kind for this purpose. 
When a powerful cement is wanted, 
equal ])arts of puzzolano and Aberthaw 
lime is commonly used. But for gene- 
ral purposes, two bushels of Aberthaw 
brae, one bushel of puzzo.ano, and 
three bushels of clean sand, mixed with 
a proper quantity of wafer, will make 
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an excellent cement for lockg and ba- 
aing for canalg. 

The scales detached from the haiii- 
xnering of red hot iron^ and easily pro- 
curable at blacksmith’s forges, when 
pounded, sifted, and incorporated with 
lime, produce a cement equal to puzzo- 
lano •, roasted iron ore and lime have been 
also found to answer the same purpose. 
One part iron filings, and three parts 
sand, moistened with water, will also 
form a durable cement. 

It is said that an excellent preserva- 
tive stucco may be made thus : quick 
lime 5t) parts* calcined gy[«suin 24 
parts ; white lead 20 pnrts ; to which 
must be added one-fourth of the weight 
of the whole dry powder of cheese fresh 
from the press. The lime must be 
slacked in as little water as possible, but 
enough to make it pass through a sieve 
not very fine, in order to separate the 
parts which will not slack. This must 
be triturated with the cheese to the con- 
sistence of a soft, smooth, and coherent 
paste. To this are to be added the cal- 
cined gypsum, and the white lead, which 
must not be adulterated with chalk. By 
further grinding on a stone, with a little 
water, the whole is to be i educed to a 
pap, rather thicker than tluid. Lastly, 
it is to be diluted with common water 
the moment of using it, whicli is to be 
done with a painter’s or variiisher’s brush. 
The addition of a little ochre, or red 
oxide of iron, will give it such a tint as 
may be wislied, without altering its pro- 
peities. See Coloub-making, Lime, 
Mortar, Plaster of Paris, &c. 

STURGEON, or Acipenser, a ge- 
n s of fishes comprehending five spe- 
cies. They are characterized by an ob- 
tuse head, mouth beneath, retractile, 
without teeth ; between the end of the 
gnout and the mouth four cirri, body 
elongated, angulate witli numerous rows 
of large bony plates. The sturgeon 
may be ranked among the largest fishes, 
is an inhabitant of the sea, but ascends 
rivers annually. Its flesh throughout 
all the species is delicious ; from the roe 
is made caviare. See Caviare. And 
from the sound and muscular parts 
isinglass. It feeds on worms and other 
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fishes. The female is larger than the 
male. The species are as follow : 

The *S'/wrio, Common, or Grey rough- 
ed skinned sturgeon, has a long slender 
body, shielded by a quintuple series of 
tubercles ; length sometimes twenty 
feet ; weighs sometimes 400 lbs. or more ; 
head large, sloping, and covered with 
bony plates j mouth without teeth 3 co- 
lour above cinereous, with dusky varia- 
tions, beneath whitish or yellowish ; in- 
habits the Northern, European, and 
American seas, migrating during the 
early summer months, into the large 
rivers and lakes, and returning to the 
sea again in Antiinm 5 it is oviparous ; 
and taken occasiniially on the coast of 
this country ; flesh delicate. 

The Schypa^ or Small sturgeon, has 
a blunt snout ; length about five feet 3 
found in the Caspian sea 3 it is doubt- 
ful whether tliis he a distinct species, or 
a variety of the preceding. 

The IfiisOj or Isingla^'S sturgeon, is 
larger than the common sturgeon, mea- 
suring sometimes twenty-five feet in 
length ; colour dusky or blackish blue, 
above ; silvery on the sides and abdo- 
men, with a tinge of rose on the latter 3 
found in the. Northern, Caspian, and 
Mediterranean seas. ETom the sound, 
or air bladder, of this species, the well- 
known iijnglass is prepared, an ample 
account of preparing which is detailed 
in the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. 
63. The skin, stomach, and intestines of 
this species, are also used for the same 
purpose. See Isinglass. 

The Ruthemsy or Sterlet, is the 
smallest of the species ; length rarely 
exceeding three feet 3 found in the Cas- 
pian sea, the Volga, &c. 

The SteUatus, or Stellated sturgeon, 
is from four to five feet long ; general 
colour dusky above, beneath white; 
head roughened with stellated marks 
and tubercles 3 found in theCaspian sea. 

STYE, or Stythe, a small, but 
painful swelling and inflammation of 
the eyelid. Bathing the part, often, 
with warm milk and water, or, in trou- 
blesome cases, a poultice of bread and 
milk, is the best remedy# 

STYLE, ill botany, the middle por- 
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tion of the pistil, connecting the stigma 
with the germ. It is called, by some 
English botanists, the shaft. 

Style, in Chronology, See Calendar. 

STYLE, in the Belles Lettres, the 
manner in which our thoughts are ex- 
pressed either in writing or speaking. 

Although minute attention to this 
subject, particularly in the common in- 
tercourse of life, borders on pedantry, 
yet a habit of expressing ourselves, both 
in writing and speaking, with clear- 
ness, correctness, and propriety, ought 
to be sought by every one. This habit 
would not be difficult to acquire, were 
we always anxious to express what we 
mean plainly and simply, rather than to 
clothe our meaning in expressions, and 
in a style remote from the common ap- 
prehension of mankind. It is a mistake 
to suppose that eloquence consists in 
unusual modes of speech, and words of 
Grecian or Roman origin. The Wst 
eloquence is the most simple ; and he 
who desires to make any effectual im- 
pression upon mankind, will find an un- 
affected and simple style, both in writing 
and speaking, also the best. 

STVLEPIIORUS, a genus of fishes 
consisting of one species only, the 
ChordatuSi having its snout connected 
to the back part of tfie head by a brown 
flexible leathery duplicature, which 
permits it to be extended so that the 
mouth points upwards, or to pull back 
so as to be received into a sort of case 
formed by the upper part of the head ; 
eyes close to each other ; body gradual- 
ly diminishing as it approaches the tail, 
which terminates in a process or long 
string, ending in a very fine point j iii- 
h*ibiis tie West Indian seas; whole 
length about thirty - two inches, of 
which the process at the end of the 
tail measures twenty-two; colour of 
the body rich silvery. 

STYPTICS, a term applied to 
thost' Mii.'.uiiiccs which possess the 
power of stopping hemorrhages ;a!um, 
catechu, spirit of wine, &c. &c. aie 
styptics. 

One of the most successful styptics 
is said to be the following. Take of 
liquor of ammonia one part ; waKi 
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three parts. Mi.x them. This fluid 
applied to a fresh wound effectually 
checks the flowing of blood both fiom 
large and small wounds. 

In horses the only effectual methods 
of stopping bleeding at e — tying the 
wound or divided artery both above and 
below the wound, — pressure, — or a hot 
iron. 

Styrax. See Storax. 

Sublimate, See Corrosive subli- 
mate. , 

SUBLIMATION, in chemistry, a 
process by which certain parts of bodies 
are separated from the impure or less 
volatile parts. It is similar to distil- 
lation ; hence liquids aie said to be 
distilled, and solid bodies sublimed. 
Sublimation is coiulucved in vessels of 
different kinds and shapes ; in glass and 
iron retorts, a mattrass, tall vial, &c, 
SUBSULTIJS TENDINUM, con- 
vulsive motions, or twitchings of the ten- 
dons, mostly of the hands, which take 
place in many diseases : their prese .te 
indicates more or less danger. 

Succinic acid. See Amber. 

SUCCORY, or Ckhoriumy a genua 
of plants consisting of five sjiecies, 
scattered over the globe, of whicli the 
following are chiefly deserving notice : 

The Intybus, or Wild succory, is a 
native perennial, the leaves of which 
abound in a milky juice, ofii penetrating, 
bitter taste : indeed, eveiy other part 
of the plant, root, seeds, and floweis, 
was formerly used medicinally, but mo- 
dern medicine takes little notice of it. 

The Kndiviu, or Endive, is either an- 
nual or biennial, a native of India, 
and now common to almost every culi- 
nary garden. If the seed be sown ear- 
ly in the spring, the^plant commonly 
arrives at perftetion and prodnech seeds 
during the summer, and tlicn perishes 
III August, But if the seed be not 
sown till June or July, the plant will 
grovi to its full size in tlie autumn; 
hut the seed-sialks will not shoot up 
tdl the ensuing sprint* ; and conse- 
quently it may l>e piescrved in thi'j 
mode, in a state of perfection, through 
the whi/ie Vv inter. 

Ef ihve forms an occasionui varttU •>? 
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•atad, but is of little importance medi- 
cinallv. 

SUCKER, or Cf/chptervx, a I'^enus 
of fishes comfjrehendm^ ten s})eoies, 
having a short, thick liody, without 
scales ; ve.itral fins united into an ovul 
concavity forming an instrument of ad- 
hesion. These fishes inhabit the sea, 
feed on worms, insects, and the fry of 
other fishes j they adiiere so firmly to 
rocks, by means of tlie ventral fins, as 
scarcely to bt removed by a force less 
than sufficient to destroy them. Thecliief 
are the lumpuSf or Lnmp-siicker, about 
two feet long, with a body thick, broad, 
variable in colours, generally black, 
cinereous at the sides, beneath orange j 
several varieties. Inhabits the North- 
ern seas, one or iwo varieties the Indian 
and American seas, one the coast of 
North Wales. The gclathiosus^ or JeU 
ly-sucker, has a naked, snbdiapha- 
nous, gelatinous body ; a fool and a 
half long ; body slender, when caught, 
trembles like a piece of jelly, and so 
rank as to be abhorred even by dogs ; 
inhabits the eastern coast of Kamschat- 
ka. The //pam, or rinctuous sucker, 
has the body from five to eight inches 
long ; body mucous like a snail, nearly 
transparent, and soon melts away, flesh 
mucous and oilv. 

SUCKINO-FISH,or/;.7/*mew,a genus 
of fishes consisting of three species, of 
which the remora, having a forked tail, 
large mouth, from twelve to eighteen 
inches long, inhabiting the Mediterra- 
Ilian and Pacific seas, and adhering so 
firmly to the sides of vessels, and the 
larger fishes by its head, that it is re- 
moved with great difficulty, is the chief ; 
flesh not eaten. 

Suckling, See Breast, Infancy, 
Milk, &c. 

SUDORIFICS, those medicines 
which promote perspiration: diaphoretics. 

Suet. See Fat, and Mutton. 

Suffocation. See Charcoal, d 
Poisons. 

SUGAR, or Saccharum, the general 
basis of sweetness in all vegetable sub- 
stances. When pure, it is perfectly 
:arent3 and if crystallized, co- 
lourless ; but when granular, of a pure 
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glossy white, soluble in wafef and af- 
cohol, without smell, and with the 
taste of simple sweetness, totally void 
of flavour. 

It is occasionally obtained from va- 
rious vegetables, but more commonly 
from beet-root and the maple. Sec 
Beet, Maple, and Wheat Sugar ; 
the sugar of commerce is, however, 
obtained from the saccharum^ or Su- 
gar-cane, a genus of plants consisting 
of eleven species, natives of the East 
and West Indies 3 one of Europe ; the 
chief is the 

Chnnmon Sugar-cane, or Saccha^ 
rum officinarum, having flat leaves and 
panicled flowers ; it has a jointed 
reed-root, from which ascend four or 
more shoots, proportionable to the age 
and strength of the root, eight or ten 
feet high, according to the goodness of 
the gipind 3 in some moist rich soils, 
the cane has measured nearly twenty 
feet ; but these are seldom so pro- 
ductive; ns those of a more moderate 
height, 'rhree varieties have been de- 
scribed, the wliiie sugar-cane^ with a 
long while culm, knots distant ; the red 
sugar-cane, with a thicker short red 
culm, knots approximate ; the vlcphan- 
*ine sugar-cane^ long, red, knots very 
thick. This species is a native of both 
the Indies, and of the islands of the 
South Sea. 

Tills plant may be increased by slips, 
or suckers from the root, and by cut- 
tings from the main stalk 3 in our 
greenhouses, it is usually cultivated by 
slips from the bottom, or by side shoots 
from the stem near the root ; these 
may be taken off at any season in 
which tliey ujipear fit for the purpose, 
some fibres being detached along with 
them 3 they should then be planted 
separately in pots of ricli earth, and 
plunged into a bark-bed, and be wa- 
tered, and occasionally shaded, till they 
have taken root ; they are afterwards to 
be treated as other green-house plants. 

Ill its natural climate, the cane usuaU 
ly grows to perfection in about fourteen 
months; it is planted by cuttings in 
parallel furrows ; the cuttings being laid 
level and even, and covered over with 
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earth. When ripe, the reecla are cut 
off at a joint near the root, cleared oF 
the leaves, tied up in bundles, and sent 
to the mills. 

The canes being cut in short pieces, 
are compressed and squeezed in the 
mill, which consists of upright cylin- 
ders, till all their juice is obtained from 
them. It is then evaporated with the 
addition of a small quantity of lime 
until it becomes thick, when it is trans- 
ferred into wooden coolers, where a por- 
tion concretes into a crystallized mass, 
which is drained and exported to this 
country under the name of muscovadoy 
or raxv sugar. The remaining liquid 
portion IS called molassesy ov treacle y 
which, in the West Indies, with other 
refuse saccharine matter, is commonly 
converted into rum. See Rum. 

Sugar is refined in this country. 
The raw sugar chosen for refining, is 
distinguished by the shaiqiiMlfcund 
brightness of the grain; those kinds 
are preferied which have a peculiar 
grey hue. Soft-grained yellow sugar.-’, 
although originally white, are not so 
fit for this pu^’pose ; and hence. East 
Indian and Barbadoes sugars are never 
used by the retiner. 

The process o^refinnig sugar consists 
in separating the dark saccharine matter, 
or molas.ses, from the white and pure 
sugar. The panSy which are similar to 
those used in the West Indies, are 
charged with a certain portion of lime- 
water, with which bullock’s blood is 
well mixed by agitation. They are then 
filled with sugar, which is suffered to 
stand a night to dissolve. In the 
morning fires are lighted, and when 
the liquid begins to boil, th^ albumen 
of the blood coaguhites, and, rising to 
the top, brings all the impurities of the 
sugar with it. 'These are taken oft’ 
with a skimmer ; and tlie liquid is kept 
gently simmering, and continually 
skimmed, till a small quantity, taken in 
a metallic spoon, appears perft ctly 
transparent 5 this generally lakes from 
four to five hours. It is then drawn 
off into a cistern ; the pans are reduced 
to half their size, by taking off their 
fronts^ a small quantity is returned 
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into each; the fires are increased, 
and the sugar made to boil as rapid- 
ly as possible, till a small quantity, 
taken on the thumb, is capable of 
being drawn into threads by the fore 
finger. Nothing, however, but prac- 
tice can del ermine the exact point at 
which the boiling should be stopped > 
when it is ascertained the fire is instarit- 
1}'^ damped and the boiling sugar car- 
ried off in basins to the coolers, w hen it 
is \nolently agitated with.wooden oars, 
till it becomes thick and granulated, 
and a portion being taken on the fin- 
ger, it is no longer capable of being 
draw n into threads. Upon this agita- 
tion in the cooler, the whiteness and fine- 
ness of the grain of refined sugar great- 
ly depend, li is then poured into co- 
nical earthrn moulds, previously soaked 
in water, and again agitated with sticks. 
When sufficiently cold, the paper 
stops being lemoved from their points, 
they are set with the broad ends upward, 
in earthen pots, when the first portion 
of liquid molasses luns down, leaving 
the sugar much whitened ; afterwarda 
pipe-clay mixed with water, to the 
consistence of thick cream, is put upon 
the loaves to the thickness of aliout an 
inch 5 the water leaving the pipe-clay, 
descends through the sugar washing out 
all the reuidins of the uiolasBes, and co-' 
louring iiiatter. This ])vocess claying 
is repeated four or five times. The 
loave.s are aftei wards placed in a stove, 
heated to about 95° and thoroughly 
dried. The different drainings from 
the sugar, either form treacle, or has^* 
tard sugar. The produce of I cwt. of 
raw sugar has been thus estimated : 
refined sugar G3lbs ; — bastard sugar 
J Slbs;—- niohi'^ses !27‘h^'’;'“loss in weight, 
dirt, &c. 4lbs.— Il2. 

Several jiatents have been from lime to 
time obtained for refining sugar ; 
three by Mr. Wilson, obtained in 18l6, 
181/, and 181 8, have excited eonsideia- 
ble public attention, in conse(|.ueiiee of 
two extraordinary trials during the 
present year (18g0) where the most able 
chemists gave very contradictory trsti- 
mony, as to the degree of heat at wlnrh 
fixed oil becomts decomposed. Ste Oil. 
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Of the value of these patents, we can- 
not even now speak with decision 5 but 
••efer our readers to the trials ia the 
court of Common Pleas, Severn^ King, 
and Co, versus the Imperial Insurance 
Office t 1820, And Severn, King, 

and Co. versus the Phoenix Insurance 
Company t December, 1820. 

Reiined sugar readily absorbs mois- 
ture from the atmosphere ; it is solu- 
ble in its own weight of water at 60 ®. 
Boiling water dissolves a much larger 
quantity. This solution is called sy^ 
rup ; (see Syrup j) is vicid, and furnishes 
crystals in the form of four and six- 
sided prisms, irregularly terminated. See 
Candy. Oils also readily combine 
with sugar the mixture is miscible 
with water; lime and the fixed alka- 
lies unite also with it. The concentra- 
ted strong acids dissolve and decom- 
pose it ; the weaker simply dissolve it. 
The alkaline and earthy hydro-sulphu- 
rets, sulphurets, and phosphorets, de- 
compose it and resolve it into a sub- 
stance resembling gum. Its ultimate 
oot.5tituenl:5 are oxygtn, 50*^3 ; car- 
bon 4“2'47, liNdrogen It is coi*- 

sequently a very combustible substance. 
It is converted into the oxalic acid by 
nitric acid, and hence the oxalic acid 
has been sometimes called acid 0 / sugar. 
See Oxalic Acid. 

The uses of sugar as food and for 
making wines, ardent spirits, &c. are 
inniiuierahle. See 15 hewing. Cider, 
and Wines. It contains much nutri- 
tion ; but from its liability to go into 
the vinous fermentation when mixed 
with liquids, and at a moderate tempe- 
rature, it should be sparingly eaten by 
the dyspeplie ; there is aUo reason for 
believing that large quantities of sugar 
are very jirejiulicial to the tc(dh, at 
least in certain habits, — tllo^e of the 
scorbutic and scrofulous kind. 

Molasses, or treacle, is too well known 
to need description. Its chief differ- 
ence from sugar appears to he m its 
muciiaginons or gummy colouring 
matter 3 it is more laxative than icfiiied 
snj^ar. 

Sugar can scarcely bo cons.diud as 
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a medicine, although it is used largely 
in syrups^ &c. as a vehicle. As an atiti-« 
dote to some metallic poisons it is, how- 
ever, important. See Arsenic, and 
Poison. 

Sugar, On importation into this coun-* 
try, IS liable to heavy duties 3 and re- 
fined sugar to bounties on exporta- 
tion. 

Sugar-maple, See Maple* 

SUICIDE, Belf-murder ; it is also a 
term applied to the person committing 
such unnatural deed. 

It is remarkable, but nevertheless 
true, that suicide is more commonly 
committed in the most civilized nations 3 
and that in such nations it more fie- 
quentl) occiiis among the wealthy and 
informed than amongst the lower and 
indigent classes of society. Many at- 
tempts have been made to explain this 
fact^Jlpt unless it be that the mind 
is rfflleTed more sensitive, and its sur- 
face, so to speak, increased, by which 
it becomes more liable to impressions of 
all kinds, we confess that we cannot 
account for it. That, however, many 
of the suicides in polished society 
arise from disappointed pride, or over 
zealous expectations, there can, we 
think, be no question ; the best anti- 
dote for these is moderation in onr de- 
sires; and above all, moderation in 
every thing present or expechmt, which 
the world can by possibility or probabi- 
lity afford. Suicide is often a sequel of 
insanity. See Despair, Felo-de-se, 
Hope, and Insanity. 

SIJKOTYRO, a genus of mamma- 
lian quadiu[)eds consisting of one sfie- 
cies only, the Indkus, or Indian sucko- 
tyro, with an upright, short, narrow 
mane, reaching from the top of the head 
to the rninp ; siiout like a Ivog’s, trun- 
cate ; ears long, rough 3 tail thick, 
bushy ; eyes placed upright in thebead ; 
hoofs four ; skin smooth, without 
plaits ; horns like teeth, not Cjuite so 
thick as the tusks of an elephant 3 
size of a large ox ; a thick clumsy ani- 
mal, that feeds ujjon herbage 3 seldom 
taken ; a native of Java. 

SUi.ITlATlC, or Sulphns, a tenti 
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Applied to the roin])inut«oii of’ the tnl- 
pliuric acid with \anous hases. See 
Sulphur. 

Sulphate of Coppery see Bluk Vi- 
triol. 

— LimCy see Gypsum and 

Lime. 

■■ Magnesiay see Epsom 

Salt. 

Potash, see Potash. 

■. — Soda, see Glauuer’s 

Salt. 

— - Zinc, see Zinc. 

Sulphate of Iron, Green vitriol, or 
Green copperas, is thus ordered to be 
prepared by the London College : 
Take of iron and sulphuric acid of each 
eight ounces ; of water four pints. Mix 
the sulphuric acid with the water in a 
glass vessel, and to these add the iron ; 
then, when the etFervescence is over, 
filter the solution through papMl^ and 
evaporate it over the fire, so that crys- 
tals may form as it cools. Pour off the 
water and dry the crystals upon bibulous 
paper. 

Sulphate of iron has a strong styp- 
tic taste ; it crystallizes in transpaient 
rhomboidal prisms, of a fine green co- 
lour, which redden the vegetable blues. 
MHien exposed to the air, the crystals 
become opaque, and are covered with 
a yellow powder. Exposed to heat, the 
water of crystallizationis driven off, and 
it becomes a whitish green powder. If 
the heat be further urged, the acid is 
driven off, and the remainder is a red 
oxide, which is the colcothar of vitriol, 
or purple- brown of commerce. 

This salt is, however, obtained, in 
commerce in the large way, from native 
sulphurets of iron, by exposing them 
to the air and moistening them till a 
crust of sulphate of iron is formed on 
their surface, which is afterwards ob- 
tained in crystals, by solution and eva- 
poration. Considerable quantities of 
these sulphurets are obtained on the 
eastern shores of this country. This 
salt is prepared in the large way from 
thoKse at Deptford, The uses of sul- 
phate of iroi are various : chiefly, how- 
ever, as a dyeing material. See Dye- 
ing, and Ink. It is decomposed by 
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earths, alkalies, and their carbonatesi 

&c. 

Asa medicine, sulphate of iron is 
tonic emmenagogue, and anthehnintic. 
It has also been used dissolved in wa- 
ter, as a lotion to cancerous and phage- 
denic ulcers. See Iron, 

SULPHITE, a term applied to the 
combination of the sulphurous acid with 
some base. See SuLPHUR. 

SULPHUR, or Brimstone, a bri- 
tle combustible substance of a pale 
yellow colour, insipid and inodorous, 
but exhaling, wlien heated, a peculiar 
smell, and yielding, when kindled, co- 
pious sufi'oeating acid fumes. When 
held firmly in the hand, a crackling 
noise is heard in it, 8U})posed to be elec- 
tric. Its specific gravity is 1 *99. It is 
principally a mineral product, and 
occurs crystallized, its primitive form 
being a very acute octoedron, with an 
oblique base. 

Massive sulphur is chiefly brought to 
this country from Sicily and Naples; 
it is found native, associated with sul- 
phate of lime, sulphate of strontinin, and 
carbonate of lime. Its colour is vari- 
ous shades of yellow, and the transpa- 
rent crystals are doubly refractive ; it is 
not uncommon among volcanic pro- 
ducts. 

Roll sulphur is chiefly obtained from 
sulphuret of copper (see Copper,) in 
this country ; which is roasted, and the 
fumes received into a long chamber of 
brick-work, where the sulphur is gra- 
dually deposited ; it is then purified by 
fusion, and cast into sticks. It is, how- 
ever, also made by simply melting the 
crude sulphur, as it is brought from 
Sicily. But as roll ^sulphur is a very 
impure sulphur, sometimes containing 
arsenic, it should not be used in any 
nice experiments, nor in medicine. 

Flowers of sulphur are made by 
melting the crude sulphur in an iron 
pot, which is connected by a tube with 
a large room or kiln. The flowers are 
sublimed by the heat, and driven 
through the tnl e, into the kiln, at the 
bottom of which they descend • and 
when the apparatus is quite cooled they 
are collected, in the large wav, usually 
4 Q 
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a week, and are then fit for sale ; 
unless they should happen to contract, 
durinp^ their sublimation, an acid taste, 
in which case they should be washed iii 
water, which, dissolving the acid, leaves 
them fit for use. Flowers of sulphur 
may, however, be sublimed in a com- 
mon retort. But this method is rarely 
resorted to in consequence of their be- 
ing so easily obtained in the shops. 

when sulphur is heated to about 
180®, it volatilizes, and its peculiar 
odour is strong and disagreeable 3 at 
225 it liquefies ; between 350 and 400 
it becomes viscid and of a deep brown 
colour; at aboutOOO it quickly sublime. 

Sulphur and Oxygen combine in 
two proportions, giving rise to the com- 
pounds sulphurous^ and sulphuric acid. 
The first is a gaseous body, which may 
be procured by directly burning sul- 
phur in oxygen gas, or indirectly by 
boiling mercury in sulphuric acid. This 
must be collected and preserved over 
mercury : for water takes up rather 
more than 30 times its bulk of this gas, 
forming the liquid sulphurous acid, 
which, when recently prepared, has a 
sulphurous astringent taste, and de- 
stroys many vegetable colours ; but, by 
keeping, it acquires a sour flavour, and 
reddens the generality of vegetable 
blues. This acid gas combines with 
the alkalies, &c., and forms sulphites. 
It has a suffocating nauseous odour, 
an astringent taste, extinguishes flame, 
and kills animals. Neither it nor its 
combinations are of much importance 
compared with the sulphuric acid and its 
combinations. See Sulphuric Acid. 

Sulphur combines with many of the 
metals, as well as some other bodies, 
forming what are called sulphurets. The 
native sulphuiets are very numerous. 
It also combines with potash when fused 
with it, forming suiphuret of potash, 
or, as it was formerly called from its 
colour, liver of sulphur. Its taste is 
bitter and acrid ; it is very deliques- 
cent, and very soluble in water. It is 
occasionally given medicinally 3 but its 
efficacy is doubtful. In large doses it 
is poisonous. See Poison. 

Sulphur is used for various purposes 
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in the arts ; for the manufacture of gun- 
powder ; for the obtaining of sulphuric 
acid, &c, &c. Many of its prepara- 
tions are also used medicinally. 

Flowers of sulphur, or sublimed sul^ 
phur, has been long known and used 
as a common purge 3 exlernally applied, 
some being taken internally at the same 
time, it is esteemed a specific in the itch. 
See Itch and Infancy. From its gen- 
tleness of operation it is one of the best 
means of keeping the bowels lax in 
bminorrhoidal affections ; the diaphore- 
sis, which it at the same time excites, 
renders it useful in chronic rheumatism, 
atonic gout, asthma, and other pulmo- 
nary affections, not attended with acute 
inflammation. It manifestly transpires 
through the skin. The dose may be 
from one drachm to three, mixed into 
an electuary, with syrup or treacle, or 
in milk. 

Precipitated sulphur, or Milk of suU 
phur, does not differ, in its qualities, 
from washed flowers of sulphur. It is 
given, of course, in the same doses, and 
in the same way. 

It should be known that when flow- 
ers of sulphur taste acid they are im- 
proper for internal use. Violent vomit- 
ing and purging have been sometimes 
the consequence of large doses of acid 
flowers of sulphur being taken : the 
propriety of their being washed, or at 
least tasted, to ascertain whether they 
be acid or not, is obvious. When, 
however, such unpleasant consequences 
are produced, calcined magnesia may 
be given ; one ounce may be mixed in 
a pint of water 3 two ounces of which 
may be taken every half hour 3 but no 
vomiting should be excited by any 
means. Or chalk and water may be 
given. When there is reason to believe all 
the offensive matter is expelled, linseed 
tea, or gum Arabic and water, barley- 
water, or other mucilaginous drinks 
should be administered. 

Sulphur is occasionally employed in 
domestic economy for bleaching wool, 
silks, straw-bonnets, &c. It may, for 
such purposes, be used thus : jpince 
some lighted charcoal in a chaffing- 
dish, in a small close room without a 
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vliHiiiiey, or iu a large closet or liox ; 
strew an ounce or two of powdcied 
brimstone on the hot coals ; hang up 
the article in the room, close the door, 
and let it remain for three hours, or all 
niglit. 

SULPHUR VJ VUM, a greyish sul- 
phureous mass, which is, in this country, 
usually obtained, we believe, from the 
leakers of gunpowder. It appears to 
be the excrement itious paits of crude 
sulphur, and in qualities similar to tliat 
important body. Sulphur vivuiu is 
used occasionally, by the vulgar, in 
ointments for 'the itch; but it is not 
certainly superior to sulphur; and, 
b'om the possibility of its containing 
improper matter, it should not be used 
for such purposes. 

Sulphur wort. See Saxifrage, the 
Meadow. 

SULPHURET, ill chemistry and 
mineralogy, a combination of sulphur, 
with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic 
base. 

Sulphurets are, in some cases, formed 
by heating the base vvith sulphur ; in 
others by decomposing the sulphates j 
aiul in otheis by the action of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. They are in geneial 
brittle, and without lustre; some are 
soluble, others are insoluble in water. 
Sulphurets are found also in great abun- 
dance in nature. See Antimony, Cop- 
per, Lead, Quicksilver, &c. 

Sulphur ct oy Arbenic. See Real- 
gar.;. 

SU LPHU REl 1 E D HY DRO- 

GEN, a gaseous compound, consisting 
of sulphur and hydrogen. It may be 
obtained by presenting sulphur to nas- 
cent hydrogen, which is the case when 
sulphuret of iron is acted upon by di- 
lute sulphuric acid. This gas may be 
collected over water, though by agita- 
tion that fluid absorbs thrice its bulk. 
It has a fetid odour. Its specilic gra- 
vUy to hydrogen is as l6 to 1. It is 
iulWmmable, and during its slow com- 
bustion sulpliur is deposited, and water 
and sulphurous acid formed. It extin- 
guishes flame ; it is very deleterious, 
and, when respired, proves fatal, al- 
though largely diluted with alniosphe- 
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nc air. It exists in some mineral wa- 
ters. 

Equal volumes of this gas and am- 
monia readily unite, and produce the 
liydrosulphiiret of antmoniiu See IIy- 

DROSULPHUUKT, 

SULlTlURiC ACID, or Acidum 
sulphurkum, commonly but improperly 
called Oil of Vi ikiol, in consequence 
of its being foinieily obtained by the 
distillation ot green vitriol, is now made 
in this country by burning a inikture 
of 6 parts of sulphur and 1 ul nitie, in 
close leailen chambers, containing wa- 
ter, by which the acid fumes produced 
are absorbed ; and by evaporating the 
water in suiubie boilers, to a certain 
strength, and altcrwaids distilling over, 
either in glass oi platinum lelorts, the 
more aqueous and impure parts, the 
acid IS obtained in the state in wliich it 
is found in commerce. It is a combi- 
nation of sulphur and oxygen. 

Sulphuric acid, as it is usually met 
with, is a Iranspuient, colourless fluid, 
having the appearance only of oil ; its 
specilic gravity is 1,85 ; it boils at 620% 
and fieezca at 16^ It is very acrid and 
caustic j and, when diluted witli water, 
produces a very sour liquid. It rapid- 
ly absorbs water fiom the atmosphere, 
and, upon sudden mixture with water, 
produces much heat. It is largely con- 
sumed in a variety of manufactures. It 
is used by the makers of nitric, muri- 
atic, citric, and tartaric acids ; by 
bleachers, dyers, tin-plate makers, 
brass-founders, and gilders. For these 
purposes it is generally sufticiently pure 
as it comes from the wholesale manu- 
facturer ; but as traces of lead, lime, 
and potassu, are usually found in it, it 
often requires to be purified by 'distilla- 
tion for the finer operations of chemistry. 

This acid combines and forms sub- 
stances of more or less importance, with 
various metals, earths, alkalis, &c, &c. 
See Sulphate. It also combines with 
alcohol, and forms s'lher. See AvrHER 
and Spirit. It edso, fiom its superior 
affinity for most bodies, decomposes 
various combinations of most of the 
acids, w'jth difieient bases. 

As a medicine it is a valuubh tonic, 
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astringent, and antiseptic ; but it is only 
given in a diluted state under the u;une 
of 

Diluted Sulphuric acidf which is 
made thus : Take of sulphuric acid one 
fluidounce and a lialf; distilled water 
fourteen fluidounces and a half. Add the 
acid gradually to the water, and mix. 
This diluted acid is given with advan- 
tage in typhous fevers, dyspeptic affec- 
tions, diabetes,i:utaneous eruptions; and 
to restrain the colliquative sweats which 
attend hectics ; it is also a useful addi- 
tion to gargles in sore throat, and to 
check salivation. In the first-mention- 
ed cases it may be combined with infu- 
sions of the Peruvian bark, other vege- 
table brtters, and aromatics ; in the lat- 
ter with infusion of roses, mucilage, or 
syrup. The usual dose is from ten to 
inirty drops. In malignant erysipelas, 
with a tendency to haamorrhage, it has 
been given, in the quantity of a fluid- 
ounce, in divided doses, in twenty-four 
hours ; and it has also been given ad- 
vantageously to the same extent in ute- 
rine hceniorriiages. 

A diluted sulphuric acid is sold in 
the shops, much stronger than the above, 
for various domestic purposes, under 
the name of Spirits of Vitriol. 

Por the treatment of persons who 
have swallowed this acid by mistake, 
or as a poison, see Aqua Fortis and 
Poison. 

Sulphurous Acid* See Sulphur. 
SULTAN FLOWER, Sweet- 
Sultan, or Centaurea moschata^ an an- 
nual plant of our gardens, a native of 
the LevTint : the flowers are purple, 
white, or flesh-colour: a variety with 
fistniar, and another vnlh fringed flow- 
ers. They are propagated by being sown 
in a hot-bed in the spring 5 in May they 
may be trunsplamed where they are to 
r main ; if sown in a warm border in 
autnmii, they will live through the win- 
ter, and blossom early the next year. 

SUMACH, or Rhust a genus con- 
sisting of thirty-four species, scattered 
over the globe, but chiefly Cape plants. 
They may be sub-divided into, leaves 
pi nnate, — leafl ets th ree together, — leaves 
simple. The following are cultivated : 


The Coriaria, or Elnideaved sumach/ 
has a strong, woody stem, eight or ten 
feet high 5 bark hairy, brown while 
young ; leaves pinnate; leaflets elliptic; 
flowers whitish ; a native of the south 
of Europe. The branches are used in- 
stead of ouk-bark for tanning leather ; 
Turkey leather, it is said, is uniformly 
tanned with this shrub; the leaves and 
seeds aie styptic. It is singular that 
this is the only species of the genus 
rhus which is perfectly innocent, the 
others being active poisons. See Poison. 
Sumach is used for dyeing various grey, 
drab, and slate colours, and also for 
yellow. See Dyeing. 

The TyphinufYiy Stag’s horn, or Vir- 
ginian Sumach, has pinnate leaves, 
leaflets lanceolate ; the young branches 
resembling a young slag’s horn in co- 
lour and texture; flowers a beautiful 
purple ; a native of Virginia. Vinegar 
is sometimes made from the germs of 
the fruit, and its ripe berries aflbrd an 
acid which may be a substitute for the 
citric. It affords, like the last, good 
dyeing materials 5 the juice is a good 
varnish ; the dried leaves a tobacco. 

’J'he Glabrum, or Scarlet sumach, is 
less lofty than the last; a native of 
North America, The eleganSt or Ca- 
rolina sumach, has bright red flowers; 
a native of South Carolina. The copaU 
linum, or Lentiscus-leaved sumach, 
ha^ yellowish flowers : a native of North 
America. The cotinus^ or Venice su- 
mach, has flowers in purplish bunches; 
a native of the Appenines. The root 
and leaves are used for dyeing, the bark 
for tanning Spanish leather. 

The Toxicodendron f I'railmg poison 
oak, or sumach, has slender, but woody 
branches ; bark brown ; leaves ternate ; 
leaflets petioied, angular, pubescent ; 
stem rooting ; flowers dicecous 5 a native 
of North America. 

The Vernix, or Varnish sumacb, has 
a straight trunk ; leaves pinnate ; a na- 
tive of the swamps of North America. 
This shrub yields, by incision, a juice 
employed in the Japan varnish ; it is 
also extremely poisonous. 

The Radicans, or Rooting poison 
oak, sometimes called creeping ivy, is 
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poUonous like the preceding, but in a 
less degree; the juice used as ink, 
Tuakes indelible marks on linen ; a na« 
tive of North America. The tomen^ 
tomnit or Woolly-leaved sumach ; the 
angustijollum^ or Narrow-leaved su- 
mach ; and the lucidunij or Shining su- 
mach* are natives of the Cape. 

The first nine may be raised by seeds 
or layers, some by suckers, or by their 
rooting branches. The seeds should be 
obtained from abroad ; the seventh and 
ninth may be propagated by their trail- 
ing branches which have rooted in the 
ground. 

Summer Fallow, See Fallow. 

SUN, or Sol, iu astronomy, the 
brilliant luminary which enlightens the 
world, and by >ts presence constitutes 
day ; and it is also the centre of what is 
called tlie solar system, all the planets 
revolving, in difi'erent periods, round it. 

The sun appears to be the centre of 
light and heat, and to be esseutud to 
the well-being of most of the animals 
and plants upon this globe. Jn what 
light and heat consists is not exactly 
known. Some philosophers have sup- 
posed that lieat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, are only inoditications of 
the same substance or action ; whilst 
others are disposed to consider all tliese 
us MOTION, and nothing else. Certain 
it is that the rays of the sun produce 
little heat on elevated parts of the earth’s 
surface j and from this it would appear 
that heat is the effect of the mys of the 
sun when combining or acting upon 
terrestrial matter. 

The sun revolves upon its axis in 25 
days and 15 hours. Tiie direction of 
its motion is from west to east. All the 
rotation of the difi’erent bodies w'hich 
compose the solar system, as far as they 
have been ascertained, are in the same 
direction, and likewise all their revolu- 
tions, excepting those of some of the 
comets, and those of some of the satel- 
lites of the planet Herschel. 

Besides this motion of the sun round 
its axis, it has, in all probability, either 
a progressive motion, or a very slow 
one, round some amazingly remote 
centre of force, 
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The mean distance of the earth from 
the sun is 95,000,000 of miles. Its axis 
is computed to be 883,210 English 
miles ; and its circumference is about 
2,774,692 miles. From the similarity 
of the sun to the other globes of the so- 
lar system, there is every reason for con- 
cluding that it is inhabited by beingr, 
whose organs are adapted to the' pecu- 
liar circumstances of that vast globe I 
Every analogy regarding heat pj events 
us from concluding it, as some have 
supposed, a vast body of fire ; it only 
affording the matter, which, on com- 
bining with suitable substances, evolves 
beat. 

Sun-heam^ See Colour, Light, 
Radiant Matter, and Rainbow. 

SUN -DEW, or Droser a, a genus of 
plants comprehending eleven species, 
chiefly Cape or Indian plants; three 
common to the bogs and ditches of our 
own country; of these, the rotundifulia. 
Sun-dew, red-rot, or youth-wort, is most 
known. Its orbicular radical leaves, 
which resemble a cup, are fiinged with 
hair, and secrete a limpid fluid which 
has all the oppearance of a dew-drop, 
and which is so constantly supplied, 
that it is never dried during the hottest 
day. The whole plant is extremely 
acrid, the juice corrodes the skin, 
whence, mixed with milk, it is often 
used as a cosmetic. It is said that the 
presence of this plant is a useful guide 
in digging for turf. 

SUN-FISH, or Tetrodon, a genus of 
fishes comprehending fourteen species, 
distinguished by bony jaws, divided at 
the end; Hfiertureof the gills linear; 
body muncate beneath ; without ven- 
tral fin ; they are scattered through the 
waters of the globe ; two common to 
our own coasts. The following are ex- 
amples. 

The Sceleratus is quadrangular, 
head very large ; from two to two aud 
a half feet long ; flesh poisonous ; inha- 
bits the Amcn« an and Pacific seas. The 
lineatiis, or Lmeated tetrodon, body 
with longilndinoiis brf>wn and pale 
stripes; square, without scales, but 
prickly on the back ; if hanciled whci: 
just taken out of the Mater, its prickles 
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sting the skin, producing pustules like 
the nettle ; grows to a vast size ; inhabits 
the Nile. The electricust or Electric 
tetrodon, is variously sj>otted with red, 
green, and white ; seven inches long ; 
gives an electric shock when handlea ; 
inhabits St. John's Island, in holes of 
coral rocks. The ocellatus^ or Ocellate 
tetrodon, has the body thick, spherical, 
above dusky green, beneath white; ex- 
ceedingly poisonous. The Iccvigatus, 
Globe tetrodofi, or Sun-fish ; inhabits 
Europe and Carolina, and found on our 
own coasts. The mola, inhabits the 
European and Mediterranean seas, and 
is theOblong sun-fish of our own coasts. 
Another variety, the Short sun-fish 
of our coasts. The Globe sun-fish 
is seldom a visitor of our shores ; the 
length of its globular belly, when ex- 
tended, is above a foot j its circum- 
ference, when in that state, above two. 
11ns powei of inflating its belly, together 
with its numerous spines, seems to be 
intended as a defence. The Oblong, and 
the Short suii-fish, are also singular 
animals, and deserving the attention of 
the naturalist. 

SUN-FLOWER, or Helianthus, a 
genus comprising twenty-one species, 
a few natives of the Fast Indies, the 
J 4 :reater pait indigenous to North or 
South Ameri(*a ; some of them are pe- 
rennial, some trienniai, and some annual 
plants. The following art‘ the chief: 

The Annuus^ or Annual sun-flower, 
is too \u’il known to r.eed (!escii[>lion. 
Several varieties ; a native of Mexico 
and Peru, The seeds aflbrcl excellent 
food for domestic poultry. 

Thn Poiennial, or Ever- 

!. 'sting sun-ilower, well known also as 
an ornament in our {gardens ; a native of 
\ irgnna. 

The Tul^erosus^ Tnlx rose-rooted sun- 
flower, or Jerusalem artichoke, a native 
of Brazil, does not ripen its steds in this 
country. See Artichoke. 

The first sfiecies is propagated by 
seeds sown in the spring ; the second by 
parting the roots ; the Jerusalem arti- 
choke in the same manner, as potatoes. 

SUN-FL()\VKB, Dwarf Ameri- 
;an, or Rudbechia, a genus of plants 
lipo 
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comprising nine species, all American 
plants, five or six of which are cultivated, 
and afford ornament and variety in our 
gardens. 

Sun-flower t the Utile. See Cistu®. 
SUN-FLOWER, Tick-seeded, or 
Coreopsis, a genus of herbaceous peren- 
nial plants, natives of the East or West 
Indies, or South America ; tweiity-fiv'C 
species have been enumerated. They 
rise chiefly from three to six feet, pro-< 
ducing clusters of yellow terminal flow-* 
ers like sun-flowers, but not so large. 
They are easily propagated by root 
slips. 

SUPERB LILY, or Gloriosa, a ge- 
nus of plants consisting of two species : 
the super ba, or Superb lily, an elegant 
plant, with leaves ending in a tendril, 
not iinfrequently found in our green- 
houses ; a native of Malabar ; the roots, 
and every part of the plant, are poison- 
ous ; and the .simplex, or Simple gloriosa, 
a native of Senegal, with pointed leaves, 
a climbing stern, and blue flowers. 

SUPERSTITION, a belief on in- 
sufficieiiL eviderree. It is most com- 
monly applied to matters of religion. 

SUPPER, the last meal of the day, 
at which the less food is taken into the 
stomach, the more beneficial to the re- 
pose of the night and to the general 
health. 

Heavy and hot suppers of either ani- 
mal or vegetable food, are not to be re- 
commended ; the best, however, of these 
is simple gruel. We are sorry to observe 
that the present habits and usages of 
society are at total variance with this 
doctrine and with health. The best 
periods for taking food are about nine 
o’clock ill the morning, or Breakfast; 
one o’clock in the afternoon, or Din- 
ner ; five o’clock in the evening, or 
Tea ; and nine o’clock at night, or 
Supper. If these periods were adopted, 
with a vigorous routine of exercise or 
employment, much of which should be 
in the open air, the chief part of tlk 
maladies under which refined society at 
present labours, would be unfelt and 
even unheard of. We can only, there- 
fore, here merely refer to the various 
preceding articles relative to tins subject 
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in otir work, and chiefly to Appetitf, 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dyspepsia, 
Exercise, Labour, and Sleep. 

SUPPOSITORY, a kind of clyster 
which is put into the rectum, there to 
remain and dissolve gradually. 

Suppression of the menses . See Men- 
struation. 

Suppression of urine . See Urine. 

SUPPURATION, that morbid ac- 
tion, by which pus is generated or depo- 
sited in inflammatory tumours. See Pus. 

Sweatinp^. See Perspiration. 

SURFEIT, or Crapula, the conse- 
quence of excess in eating or drinking, 
or of something improper in these arti- 
cles. It consists in a heavy load, or 
oppression of the stomach, with nausea, 
sickness, impeded perspiration, and, at 
times, eruptions on the skin. 

The treatment of this affection will 
depend, in a great measure, upon its 
cause. If it arise from fish, corrupted 
meat, or other unwholesome food, and 
there is reason to conclude that the im- 
proper aliment is not wholly evacuated 
from the stomach and intestines, an 
emetic, or laxative, or both, may be ne- 
cessary ; after which draughts of vege- 
table acids diluted with water, will be 
of service ; a sparing use of footl of 
every kind will also be necessary ; doses 
of cold beef tea may also be found use- 
ful. In severe cases a medical practi- 
tioner should be consulted. 

SURFEIT, in farriery, consists in 
an eruption of small pustules or scabs ; 
it appears to arise from a diseased state 
of the stomach and bowels. A mild 
purgative should be first given ; after- 
wards a powder daily, composed of one 
ounce of nitre, and one ounce of pre- 
pared antimony. In bad cases, ethiops 
mineral, or a small quantity of calomel, 
may be added. 

SURGEON, a professional person, 
who cures diseases, chiefly external and 
local, and in which manual operation is 
essentially concerned. 

The duties of a surgeon are equally 
important with those of a physician ; 
and from the numerous accidents in 
which the surgeon is called upon to i ri- 
te fere and to assist, the utmost prompt!- 
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tilde and skill in his profession is abso- 
lutely necessary. The art of surgery 
has been much improved during the last 
century. Nor is the present wanting 
in great names who do honour to the 
profession. 

Surgeiy involves a knowledge of two 
distinct kinds of equal importance 3 one 
anatomical, the o\\\qv operative, without 
which, no person can become a good 
surgeon. The only error in the educa- 
tion of the surgeons of^he present time 
is, in its being confined to those branches 
of knowledge ; whereas the most able 
surgeon ought to possess, also, the know- 
ledge of the physician, in order, upon 
every occasion, that the greatest advan- 
tage may b*' derived from his art. See 
Apothecary, and Physician. 

Tile surgeons were incorporated into a 
Royal College of Surgeons of London 
in I 800 ,.?of which all examined and ap- 
proved persons are admitted members 
on paying certain fees. 

Surveying, See Acre. 

Suspended animation. See Char- 
coal, Drowning, and Poison. 
SUSPENSION DY THE Cord, a 

stale of asphyxia, prodiu'ed by what is 
viilgHrly termed hanging. 

Persons, who are a[)p}irent!y dead 
from hanging, have the face greatly 
Rwoln, and of a dark red or purple co- 
lour; the eyes are commonly suffused 
w'ith blood, enlarged and prominent ; 
swallowing and breathing are also totally 
suspended. 

When the unfortunate person is dis- 
covered, the cord must, of course, be 
instantly cut 3 the suspended body, being 
taken down in the gentlest manner, 
every ligature ought to be lemoved 5 
the head should be supported in an erect 
posture, and turned towards the left 
side. In short, the same measures re- 
commended for drowned persons, are 
also necessary here, with this addition, 
that opening the jugular veins, or ap- 
plying cupping glasses to the neck, will 
tend considerably to facilitate the re- 
storation to life. Except in persons 
who are very full of blood, the (quantity 
taken needs seldom to exceed an ordi- 
nary tea-cup full. Electricity or gal- 
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T9Dltm may^ by thcakilful, bje probably 
employad in certain stages of the re- 
covery from this state with great ad- 
vantage. See Drowning, Galya- 
HiSM, and Electricity. 

SUTURE, in surgery, a closure of 
a wound by sewing. Sutures are of 
two kinds: the twisted suture is made 
by bringing the divided parts nearly 
into contact, and a pin is introduced 
from the outside inwards, and curried 
out through the opposite side to the sanne 
distance from the edge that it entered on 
the former side ; a hrm waxed ligature 
is then to be passed round it, forming 
the figure 8, by which the wounded 
parts are drawn gently into contact. 
The interrupted suture consists in a 
number of stitches, the mterruptiwi 
being only the distance lietween liie 
btitch^. 

In anatomy, the term suture is ap- 
plied to the union of bones by means of 
deutiforiu margins, as in the bones of 
the cranium. 

SWALLOW, or IJimndot a genus 
of birds comprehending thirty- eight 
species, dispersed over the four quarters 
of the globe, a few of u hich forming 
the tribe of swifts, have the four toes all 
placed forwaida; the rest three before 
and one behind. Of all the feathered 
tribes, that of the swallow is most upon 
the wing ; flight appearing ilb natural 
and almost neeeAsary attitude. In this 
state It feeds and bathes itself, and 
fiometimes procieates and nourishes its 
ypung. The following are the chief 
apecics ; 

Tlie BusticUf or Common swallow ; 
frotiiand chin ehesnut ; tail feathers, 
except the two middle ones, with a 
white spot ; another variety with the 
body entirely wliite. Builds in chim- 
neys j sometimes in the roofs of out- 
houses, &C.9 lays from jour to six white 
eggs, speckled with ledj six inches 
long ; arrives in this <*ountry towards 
the lattw end of April ; leaves it in 
general, about the end of September 5 
seen ^ofiaetimes late in October ; when 
it flies low, is said to presage a storm, 
in consequence of its food, flies, not as- 
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cending high in the atmosphere at 
such times. 

The Esculenta, or Esculent swallow, 
is blackish, beneath whitish ; all the 
tail feathers with a white spot ; two 
and a quarter inches long ; builds in 
caverns of rocks, and makes its nest of 
a gelatinous marine substance, in shape 
resembling an apple cut down the mid- 
dle ; these nesls aie found in great 
numbers together, and are by the na- 
tive and luxurious Asiatics, made into 
broths, and otherwise cooked, and are 
esteemed one of the greatest dainties of 
the table. They are also occasional 1)»^ 
used for glue. Inhabits China, and the 
islands of the Indian Ocean. 

The Urbica^ or Martin, is bliieish 
black ; beneath white ; tail feathers 
without spots. Another variety, with 
quill and tail feathers tipt with white : 
five and a half inches long ; builds un- 
dei the eaves of houses ; the outside of 
its nest like the common swallow’s, 
foimed of clay; eggs white; inhabits 
Eusopc, and North America. 

Tile or Swift, is blackish, chin 
white ; eight inches long ; feet so 
small that it rises from the ground, and 
walks with difficulty; is mostly on the 
wing ; and rests by clinging to some 
wall ’ makes a harsh disagreeable 
screaming j builds chiefly in steeples 
and other lofty edifices ; retires from 
England either by migration or be- 
coming torpid, (of which last the in- 
stances are very rare), early in au- 
tumn. 

The Rufa, is shining black, beneatl' 
rufous, front whitish ; affixes its nest to 
beams; the nest sometimes afoot and a 
half long ; five and a half inches long ; 
inhabits Cayenne. Thu purpurea, or Pur- 
ple swallow, is entirely violet ; female 
brown ; inhabits Carolina and Virginia, 
wiiere it is esteemed for its use us a 
warning to poultry of the approach of 
Wrds of prey, which it becomes by at- 
tacking them furiously. The cai/eunen^ 
sis, or White-collared swift, is blackish 
violet ; five and a quarter inches long ; 
nest long, conic, chiefly of the down of 
dogVbane, curiously wuveu together 
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with a division in the middle ; inhabits 
Cayenne. 

It was formerly supposed that many 
of this tribe remained under ground, or 
in some secure retreat, during the win- 
ter months j the most correct opinion, 
however, seems to be, that they migrate 
to warmer climates. The European 
tribe, most probably, to the warm or 
southern summer regions of Africa. 

SWALLOW-WORT, or Asclepias, 
a genus of plants consisting of forty-one 
species, some of which are shrubs, others 
herbaceous plants, tall, upright, and 
perennial, with a milky and very acrid 
juice, affecting many constitutions with 
the appearance of being poisoned. 
They are chiefly natives of the Cape or 
of the East or West Indies. They may 
be subdivided into, — opposite flat 
leaves,— leaves revohite at the margin, 
— leaves alternate. The ntvea, of South 
America, with green corols and snowj- 
nectaries, is the most beautiful. Many 
of the others, and especially the ozwce- 
toxium, a native perennial of our own 
country, were formerly in the materia 
medica, but are now expunged. 

Stvallotcing of bones, glass, pins, ^c. 
See Glass, (Esophagus, Pins, &c. 

SWAN, or Anascygnus, a name given 
to several species of the genus duck, or 
anas. See Duck. 

The tame swan is a large liird, and 
is frequently seen on the Thapies, and 
as an ornament, floating on many of the 
waters of our noblemen and gentlemen, 
in different parts of the country. It is, 
next the bustard, the largest of the Bri- 
tish birds, being upwards of five feet in 
length, and distinguished by its hissing 
noise. Its plumage is of an ash'Colour 
till the second year, after which it be- 
comes perfectly white. It attains some- 
times to the age of 100 years; it is a 
powerful animal, having been known to 
overpower and severely beat young pe^*- 
sons. The female lays six or eight 
eggs in the month of February, which 
she hatches in about six weeks. The flesh 
is said to be very wholesome ; but at 
present, the young swan, or cygnet, 
only IS eaten. Exclusive of ornament, 
the chief use of swans is to clear pieces 
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of water from weeds; but they are 
generally reputed great destroyers of 
the young fry of fish. The swan feeds 
like the goose and is familar ; it is ex- 
tremely dangerous, however, to approach 
it during incubation, or whilst the brood 
is young. 

The Cygnoides, from Guinea, com- 
monly called the swan-goose, or Mus- 
covy-goose, is a sort of middle species 
between the swan and goose. It is dis- 
tinguished by an erect ^ait and scream- 
ing. It is now plentiful in this country, 
and is said to unite well with the com- 
mon goose. 

Swearing, See Oath, 

Sweat. See Perspiration. 
SWEET-APPLE, Custard apple, 
or Annona, a genus of plants consist- 
ing of twenty-five species, all natives 
of the East or West Indies, or Ameri- 
ca; a fleshy fruit is produced from 
most of them, and is [mlalahle. I'he 
pulp of the miloba of Carolina » highly 
sweet and luscious. 

Sweet bread. See Pancreas. 

Sweet briar. See Briar, the Sweet, 
and Rose. 

Sweet Jlag, See F lag, the Sweet. 

Sweet fern. See Cicely. 

Sweet pea. See Pea, tl>e Chick- 
ling. 

Sweet sultan. See Sultan. 

Sweet william. See I^ink. 

Sweet willow. See Candle Ber- 
ry Myrtle. 

Swift, See Swallow. 

SWIMMING, the act of moving in 
the.water with ease and dexterity. The 
art of swimming should be learnt by 
every male subject who is not naturally 
incapacitated from performing it, as it 
is impossible to ffiresee what conjunc- 
tures and accidents may occur to render 
suqh art of the utmost importam e to 
ourselves or to our fellow cieatures. 

Persons wlio are li arning to swim, 
should never go out of their depth : for 
one of the greatest obstructions to the 
acquisition of the art is fear. The 
learner ought first to walk cowrageona- 
ly into the water till the fluid i*6nches 
to his breast, when he must gently in- 
cline his belly towards the surface, the 
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ncftd ami neck bein^ erects the breast 
prming forward, the thora^i: being in* 
hated, and tlie back bent. Next, the 
legs must be withdrawn from the bot* 
tonit while they are extended or stretch- 
ed out ; and the arms should be strick- 
en forward, corresponding with the mo- 
tion of the former. Jo truth, the mo- 
tion of a frog in the water, is very near 
the motion which a person, learning to 
swim, should imitate. 

Swimming oiHl the back is not essen- 
tially different from the method just 
described ; but, except for greater ex- 
pedition, there is no necessity for using 
the arms at all ; the progressive motion 
of the body being readily produced by 
the striking of the legs alone. 

In divings or plunging under water, 
the swimmer must close his hands to- 
gether, and bending his head close to 
the breast, his feet must be exerted with 
force. When he wishes to re-ascend, 
be has nothing more to do than to re- 
lax all the muscles, become motion- 
less, and he will soon rise to the sur- 
face with the head uppermost. 

No bladders, corks, or other arti- 
ficial means of supporting the body, 
are necessary for persons learning to 
swim ; but they may be occasionally 
useful to those who are exceedingly 
timid. 

As an exercise, swimming is both 
agreeable and healthy. But although 
we recommend the young beginner to 
walk gradually into the water, it should 
not be forgotten, that plunging in 
head-foremost f is always a preferable 
mode when our first fears of the water 
are overcome. See Bath atid Drown- 
ing ; under which last head are some 
observations well-dtserving the atten- 
of learners of the art of swimming, 

SWINE, Pig, Hog, or a ge- 
nus of quadrupeds comprehending six 
species, distinguished by having four 
upper convergent fore-teeth ; lower 
(usually) six, prominent ; upper tusks 
two, shorter ; lower two standing out ; 
snout prominent, truncate, moveable ; 
feet mostly cloven. They dig in the 
earth with the snout, which is furnished 
at the end with a strong roundish car- 
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tilage; feed indifferently upon almost 
every thing, even the most filthy ; wal- 
low in the mire, and are extremely pro- 
lific. The species are as follow : 

The ScTofay Pig, or Hog, has the 
back bristly on the forepart ; tail hairy, 
two varieties : tail hairy, ears short, 
roundish, being the wild hog ; — ^tail 
hairy ; ears long acute; being the com- 
mon hog: which is again divided into 
two subvarieties: one with undivided 
hoofs ; the other having the back na- 
ked ish, belly reaching almost to the 
ground. 

White is the most general colour of 
the tame bog ; but other colours are 
often intermixed in various proportions. 

The wild boar of Europe, merely a 
variety of the same species, has under his 
bristles a covering of soft, short, curled 
hair ; bis ears are short, and somewhat 
rounded ; he is of a dark brindled co- 
lour, The Siam bog is another variety, 
distinguished from these merely by tlie 
greater length of his tad. 7'he wild 
boar IS a nobler animal than onr do- 
mestic hog ; he is never formidable till 
roused or provoked ; he is frequently 
an object of the clmse ; the wild sow is 
fieaceful, except when her young are 
injured, 

I'hc hog is fit for breeding at about 
twelve months old ; the sow is gravid 
about four months, bringing sometimes 
twenty young ones at a litter. They 
will live from fifteen to twenty-five, or 
even thirty years. The males are usually 
castrated when about six months old, or 
earlier. Their size and strength continue 
to improve till the fifth or sixth year. 
Almost every region of the globe, ex- 
cept very cold ones, possesses animals 
of this species, either in a tame or in a 
wnld state. They are found throughout 
Europe, the British isles, Asia, Syria ; 
in Barbary and the East Indian islands. 
They are not originally natives of 
America, but being introduced l)y Eu- 
ropean settlers, they have multiplied in 
the warmer climates to an astonishing 
degree. Vast droves of wild hogs inhabit 
the forests of South America, which ap- 
pear to he merely the descendants of 
those originally introduced from £u- 
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rofe« It 18 also found in the isiands of 
the South Seai at Otaheite, &c. 

The hog is, most certainly, an impor- 
tant animal to man. Although his 
fiesh is not so nutritive as beef or mut- 
ton, yet it furnishes a considerable part 
of the food of many of the inhabitants 
of this, as well as other countries ; whe- 
ther eaten fresh or salted : its bacon 
and lard, (see Lard) need only be 
mentioned. The bristles obtained from 
its mane are converted into brushes, 
and are also of great use to the shoe- 
maker ; the skin is worked into cover- 
ings for pocket-books, saddles, and a 
multitude of other articles. 

The principal kinds of hogs bred in 
this country are the Berkshire, the 
Hampshire, tlie Shropshire, tlie G/ou- 
cestershire, and the Herefordshire 
breed j these are all of the Itrger kind. 
The smaller breeds are the Chinese, and 
the Swing^tai/ed breed ; another of the 
small kmd is met with in many dis- 
tricts ; it is of a whitish colour, thick, 
compact, and well-made, short in the 
leg, ears sloiu hing a little downwards; 
it IS well disposed to fatten, and per- 
fectly hardy. 

In order to have hogs of the most 
perfect kind, the same attention should 
be paid in the breeding of them, as in 
other s(;rts of aniinala. See IIkefding. 
It is also of great importance that the 
piggery, or sties, should be convenient, 
so as to feed iherii properly, and to con- 
vert all their evacuations, received on 
litter, into the most profitable manure. 
They may be fed according to circum- 
stances, with lieans, peas, barley, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
Swedish-turnips, cabbages, lettuces, 
clover, lucern, &c. ; but for fattening 
these animals, we believe that nothing 
is equal to dairy wash ; that is, wliey 
and such otlier products of the dairy 
farm. They are, however, soiiietimts 
fattened with little else besides pota- 
toes. The time necessary for fattening 
tliese auimuU must vary very much, 
depending upon the state in w^hichthey 
are put up 3 but in general, from five or 
six weeks to two or three months is suf- 
ficient During this period, it is of 
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great importance that they m 

kept dry, warm, and clean; whenorcf 
they fret, they never fatten welt See 
Bacon and Ham. 

Pigs are subject to various ^tsetBis, 
but the mode of treating them is ncit 
well understood The mange may be 
cured by a sulphur ointment. 

The Mthopicus, or EthiopiRr heg, 
has a larger body and shorter legs ban 
our corniMon hog ; about five feet ong 
and about two feet and k half high. It is 
of a dusky colour ; found in the hot- 
test regions of Africa, and also in Ma- 
dagascar. They live chiefly under 
ground ; are lively, swift, fierce, and 
cunning, and, in appearance, very hide- 
ous. 

The Africanus, or Cape hog, is of a 
superior size and peculiar to Africa be-^ 
tween Cape Verd and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Has been confounded by 
some naturalists with the preceding ; 
but the form of the head, structure of 
the mouth and body, being covered all 
over with long fine bristles, are distinct 
specific murks. 

The Babyrnssa, or Babyrussa, has two 
crooked tusks piercing througli the up- 
per part of the f.ice ; this animal is of a 
plump square form, and nearly equal 
to the sttig in size; it is chiefly distin- 
guished b\ its tusks, which bend like 
horns till their points nearly touch the 
forehead ; hack covered with a few bris- 
tles, the rest of the body with a soft 
wool. Inhabits Java, Celebes, and other 
islands of the Indian ocean. They are 
gregarious, and may be domesticated. 

The Porous, or Guinea hog, inhabits 
Ginned ; another variety Siam; less than 
than the common hog. 

SWINE-STONE, or Stink stone, 
a genus of calcareous l arths consisting 
of .carbonate of lime, carbonic acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and water ; 
when scraped or rubbed, emits a uri- 
nous or garlic smell : soluble almost 
entirely in acids ; burning into quick 
lime. Black marble, or Common 
swine-stone, schistous marble, sparry dy- 
sodeSf lofyTyoidal limestone, or gorsteui 
and radiated, or crystallized swine-stone, 
are the chief. Some of these are found 
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m Ghreat Britiun^ others in Tarious parts 
of Etif6pe» chiefly Sweden. 

SWOON» Fainting, or Syncope^ a 
disease, or peculiar state of the body, 
in ifbich the respiration and action of 
the iieart dther cease, or become much 
weaker than usual, with paleness and 
cbldness ; the pulse becomes slow and 
tremulous ; the limbs are flexible and 
exhausted of their strength ; and the 
whole body is in a state of deadly torpor. 
The patient, however, frequently hears 
what is passing around him, although 
incapable of any exertion ; the recovery 
is, in most cases, preceded by a deep 
sigh. 

It may arise from various causes; such 
as sudden and violent emotions of the 
mind, pungent or disagreeable odours, 
derangement of the stomach or bowels, 
debility from preceding disorders, loss 
of blo<m, spontaneous or artificial, the 
operation of tapping in dropsy, &c. 

During the fit, the patient should 
be exposed to pure and cold air 5 the 
nostrils may be stimulated witli some of 
the preparations of ammonia ; or a few 
drops of the compound spirit of ammo* 
nia, may be given in a small quantity of 
water, if the patient be capable of 
swallowing. If it originate in a disor* 
dered state of the stomach, an emetic, 
if possible, should be given ; or vomit* 
ing, excited by irritating the fauces, will 
probably afford relief. Sometimes, 
sprinkling the face with cold water will 
also recover the patient. Persons who 
faint without having evinced previous 
illness, or other symptoms of debility, 
may probably be relieved by moderate 
bleeding ; this, of course should be done 
under the direction of an experienced 
medical attendant ;*afterwards an open- 
ing medicine, such as sulphate of mag. 
nesta or infusion of senna, may begiyen. 
Sometimes copious draughts of chamo- 
mile tea, when nausea, vomiting, and 
bitter taste in the mouth are present, 
will be of service. But, of course, in 
serious affections of this kind, particu- 
larly in male subjects, the best medical 
advice shnidd at once be had. Persons 
liable to fainting will find our articles 
Apfctitn, Digestion, Dyspepsia, 
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Hypochondriasis, and Hysteria, de- 
serving their careful attention. 

SWORD-FISH, or XiphiuSy^L ge- 
nus of fishes comprising two species ; 
distinguished by being furnished with a 
long, hard, sword-shaped, upper jaw ; 
mouth without teeth ; gill membrane 
eight-rayed ; body rounded without 
apparent scales. 

The Gladius, has the dorsal fin fal- 
cate. The upper jim projects about 
four times the length of the lower one ; 
it is compressed at the top and bottom, 
and sharpened towards the point • it is 
three jeet long, resembling a sword in 
shape ; its substance is rough and hard, 
and capable of piercing and sinking 
small vessels at sea. This animal 
grows to the length of twenty feet ; the 
head alone weighing sometimes more 
than seventy pounds. Body long and 
slender, thick towards the head, but 
tapering towards the tail ; colour above 
black, beneath silvery white 5 the lower 
jaw terminates like the upper one in a 
sharp spear-like point ; but much 
shorter ; tail crescent-shaped ; a very 
voravious fish. Found sometimes oti 
the British coast, but more frequenlly 
in the Mediterranean, particularly in 
the Straits of Messina. Flesh good. 

The PlatypteruSy or Indian sword- 
fish, has the body silvery bluish-white ; 
back, head, and tail, deep brown ; 
grows to the length of twenty feet, and 
is a very powerful fish 5 frequently at- 
tacks whales, and pierces the sides of 
ships with its sword*like snout. Inha- 
bits the Brasilian and East Indian seas. 

SYCAMORE, or Acer^ Pseudo-^Pla- 
tanusy a species of maple, a very large 
and beautiful tree, with broad leaves, 
divided into five lobes, serrated in their 
edges 5 of a dark green colour on the 
upper side, but paler and somewhat 
hoary underneath 3 flowers small, green- 
ish-white ; two varieties, one with broad 
leaves, and large keys, the other with 
vanegated leaves ; it sometimes attains 
the age of three or four centuries. It 
may be propagated by seeds or layer>. 
The keys, or seeds, when ripe, in au- 
tumn, may be gathered, and in a few 
days after sown about an inch and a half 
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deep, in beds oF common mould. In 
spring, the plants will appear. The 
next spring they should be transplanted 
into the nursery, in rows two feet and 
a half apart, and distant from each 
other in the rows on^ foot and a half. 
Here they may remain until they are 
large enough to be planted out, requi- 
ring no other attention than to be kept 
free from weeds, and having the un- 
sightly side-branches taken off. Those 
raised from seeds will grow faster, and 
make larger timber, than those from 
lasers; but they will not produce such 
quantities of flowers ; for shrubberies, 
therefore, those from layers are the best. 
The wood of this tree is of some impor- 
tance. See Maple, Plantation, and 
Timber. 

Sycamore- fig. See Fig. 

SYENl'lE, a species of granitic 
rock of various colours, consisting of 
hornblende, quartz, &c. It is found in 
great plenty at Syene, in Upper Egypt, 
and was used for architectural purposes 
by the Egyptians and Romans. Syen- 
ite is found in various parts of Great 
Britain : in Pembrokeshire, in Cum- 
berland, and in Leicestershire at Mark- 
field Knowle. 

Syllogism. See Logic. 

SYMPATHY, in anatomy, that af- 
fection of different parts in which they 
evince similar sensibilities or actions. 
All the body i8,however, sympathetically 
connected together, and dependent, the 
one part upon the rest, constituting a 
general sympathy ; but particular parts 
are more intimately dependent, and 
sympathize with each other, than upon 
the rest of the body, constituting a 
particular sympathy. 

The doctrine of sympathies is by no 
means so well understood, or attended 
to^ as could be wished : for by the most 
accurate attention to, and a Liow ledge 
of, sympathies, we have no doubt, that 
the healing art may be considerably 
improved, and our corporeal and men- 
tal maladies more speedily and certain- 
ly cured. 

Our various particular corporeal 
sympathies can hardly have escaped 
the attention of the most common ob- 
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server. From the extensive sympat)^ 
of the stomachy with almost every pi^ 
of the body, we And that this mostfref 
queutly suffers and is affected, in some 
way or another, in almost every diseuse,^ 
whether geneial or local, provided the 
diseased action is in any degree coo^ 
siderable. Nor is this sympathy of the 
stomach confined to bodily affectionS); 
those of the mind having very often even 
greater and more immediate influence 
than any corporeal sympathy whatever : 
such are the sympathies propagated 
from the brain to the stomach by fear, 
grief, terror, &c. The corporeal as 
well as mental sympathies of the sexes, 
aie no less powerful than striking ; the 
sympathy of the stomach with tb^ 
brain ; of the stomach with the liver; 
of the intestines with the stomach ; 
and of the skin with the parts below it, 
may also be mentioned us particular 
sympathies, which are also more or less 
striking, and which observing persons 
cannot have failed to notice. 

The s} mpathy of the stomach with 
the palate, lelative to food and drink, 
is not among the least of the extraordU 
nary sympathies which we possess. 
When the stomach is in good health 
the promptings of this sympathy arc 
important, and ought to be attend^ to : 
but when disease is present, either \n the 
stomach itself, or in the tongue and 
mouth, this sympathy often produces 
singular desires and inclinations for 
aliment. These desiiesaud iuclinaliona 
ought sometimes to begratifled} but at 
others, their gratification ia often attend- 
ed with considerable mischief. Many of 
our errors relative to food in dyspepsia* 
and other diseases, originate in a neglect 
of proper discrimination in the choice 
of it: for it very often happens that 
our sympathies prompt us to desire 
certain food, and even relish it, 
soon after such food enters the stomach, 
a variety of unpleasant symptoms fre^ 
quently arise. We have elsewhere 
ticed this circumstance 3 but it cannot 
be too strongly imfiressed up<m the 
reader’s attention. Persons too oftcti 
suppose, merely because they relish 
food, that it must be proper for them : 
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ia manf diseased states of the stomach, 
110 opinion can be more erroneous. 

From a consideration of the general 
sympathy which all the parts of the 
bwiy possess, and from the supposition, 
perhaps a just one, that if the action of 
one part is in excess, the action of ano- 
ther part is proportionably diminished, 
many important conclusions may be 
drawn, which will be of great practical 
utility* HeAce in diseases affecting the 
rital organs, or the abdominal viscera, 
particularly those attended with inflam- 
mation, it has been for a long time cus- 
tomary to excite the action of the ex- 
terior parts of the body, in the imiiie- 
diate neigh bon rhood of the diseased 
organ, by blisters, fomentations, &c. 
But, from a valuable paper lately pub- 
lished by Dr. Kin lake, in the Medi- 
^alJcurnalf on Transferred Irritation^ it 
appears very probable, that a blister, 
or other powerful stimulant, applied 
to the aims, or legs, promises a more 
successful result, by transferring the 
disease to a less vital, and, consequent- 
ly, to a part from which less danger can 
be likely to ensue. 

Attention to these sympathies, 

is, doubtless, of importance ; but at- 
tention to our men/a/ sympathies is not 
less necessary, both to our moral and 
physical welUbeing, Our corporeal 
sympathies relate, for the most part, 
only to, and have connexion with, our- 
telves individually ; but our mental 
sympathies, it is well-known, extend to 
and indueiice those around us. These, 
which originate primarily, we are dis- 
posed to think, from our corporeal 
sympathies, have, aptly enough, been 
termed the GraAd sympathies of our 
nature. On these grand sympathies, 
and their due regulation and employ- 
ment, does our happiness or misery 
♦very materially depend. Independent 
of all education, or, at least, of any par- 
ticular education, these sympathies 
belong to us as animated beings. It 
is the particular province of the under- 
standing to give them a proper direc- 
tion, in order that they may be pro- 
ductive toourselves, as well as to society, 
"jf the greatest possible quantity of 
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good. It is tn the misdirection, or in 
the abuse of our sympathies, that the 
crafty and designing have been en- 
gaged, in all ages, to mislead and to de- 
ceive us. It is by artfully engaging 
our sympathies, that the interested, or 
the weak advocates for superstition, 
have involved mankind in the grossest 
errors and absurdities ; and it is only 
by a resolute determination to preserve 
intellectual freedom and independence, 
that our sympathies can be rendered 
subservient to the greatest and noblest 
purposes. See Affection, Mind, &c. 

Upon our mental sympathies depend 
also the impositions and frauds which 
have been fiom time to time practised by 
the professors of animal magnetism ; but 
it is now well-known that such frauds 
can only be successfully played off upon 
the weakest and most credulous ol' 
mankind. See Fascination. 

St/ncope. See Swoon. 

Synocha. See Fevek. 

SYNOCHUS, a mixed fever, bi - 
ginningwilh symptoms of synocha, or 
inflammatory fever, an<I teiminating 
in typhus; the former usuully prepon- 
derating at the commencement, and the 
latter towards its termination. It is 
generally considered a contagious dis- 
ease. The treatment in the beginning 
should be the same as that described 
under inflammatory fever ^ see Fevek, 
except that the lancet must be more 
sparingly employed. When the cha- 
racter of the disease is changed, the 
means proper will be such as are point- 
ed out under typhus, see Typhus. But, 
of course, in a disease of this danger- 
ous nature, the best medical advice 
will at once be had. 

SYNOVIA, in anatomy, an albu- 
minous fluid, secretedin certain glands 
in every joint where the bones are faced 
with a cartillage for a sliding motion. 
Its use is to lubricate the surface of 
the bones of the joint, and to facilitate 
their motions. 

SYPHILIS, or Si PHI LIS, that state 
of the venereal disease, in which the 
virds has been received into, or diffused 
through, the whole system, producing 
its peculiar effects, such as ulcers of 
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Jie mouth or fauces 5 8pots» tetters, 
and ulcers of the skin, pains, swelling, 
caries of the bones, &c. It is always 
produced by a peculiar or specified 
poison, which may be introduced into the 
system in various ways ; such as by ex- 
posing to the contact of the poison, 
any part of the surface of the body, es- 
pecially if the part so exposed, have 
Deen previously excoriated, wounded, 
or ulcerated ; or it may be communi- 
cated to or from nurses from or to 
children, in the act of sucking; or it 
may be communicated by a lancet, or 
scarifying instrument, infected with the 
virus j or, indeed, by various other pos- 
sible ways ; but the most common me- 
thod in which this disease is produced, 
is by impure sexual intercourse. 

It is a most insidious complaint : 
sometimes from its first contact, symp- 
toms of its having entered the system 
are observed in the course of six or eight 
weeks, or probably much sooner; but 
in other cases it is many months before 
any visible effects of it are produced. 
The first symptoms, however, usually 
show themselves on the skin, and in the 
mouth or threat. 

If the disease be suffered to lake its 
own course, a variety of distressing 
symptoms arise, accompanied with ul- 
cerations in difterent parts of the body, 
nocturnal pains and nodes ; the counte- 
nance becomes sallow ; a loss of appe- 
tite, flesh, and strength ensues ; a hectic 
fever succeeds ; caries of the bones ; 
and, in many cases, death. 

If, however, the complaint be recent, 
and the constitution not impaired by 
other diseases, a perfect cure may be 
easily effected, and for this purpose, 
the best medical advice should imme- 
diately, upon the appearance of the dis- 
ease, be obtained. 

It may be perhaps useful to observe, 
that as mr as is hitherto known of the 
cure of this disease, it cannot be accom- 
plished without the assistance of mer- 
cury ; and that whoever pretends to cure 
it without this powerful dru^, is either 
deceiving the patient or himself. It 
ought also to known, that there is 
no actual necessity for the patient . 
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being salivated^ as a skilful medical at- 
teudant may so apportion the doses of 
the medicine as to avoid this process, 
and, at the same time, render its opera- 
tion in the removal of the disease equally 
effectual. During the mercuiial course, 
the patient ought to be kept moiierately 
warm, and not be exposed to great vi- 
cissitudes of heat and cold, or wet. 

Syrian herb masiich* See Marjoram. 
SYRIAN MALLOW, or Hibucus, 
a genus of plants comprehending six- 
ty-six species, chiefly natives of the 
East and West Indies, America, and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The follow- 
ing a .i the chief : 

The ElatuSf with hearted, roundish, 
hoary leaves ; flowers single, large, of a 
purplish saflron hue ; a native tree of 
Jamaica, growing fifty or sixty feet high. 

The Rosa chinensis^ or Chinese rose, 
with ovate, pointed, glabrous, very en- 
tire leaves ^ stems arboreous ; a native 
of the East Indies. 

The Phvenictis, with ovate, pointed, 
and serrate leaves, is a small East Indian 
shrub, with beautiful scarlet flowers* 

The Mutab'ilis, has hea-ted, angulor, 
five-lobed, j)oiuted leaves ; stem arbo- 
reous, rising to twelve or fourteen feet ; 
flowers in the morning large white ; at 
noon pale flesh colour j in tl>e evefiiocg 
rosy, and they fall ofl' at suii-set ; a 
live of India ; in our own climate the 
flowers neither change nor fall off ao 
ntpiflly. 

The Syriacus^ or Altbsa frutex, has 
an arboreous stem, and wedge-ovate, 
three-lobed, toothed leaves. 

The i^6c/mo5cAu5,orMu£*k mallow, with 
leaves somewhat peltate, hearted, seven- 
angled, pointed, ahd serrate 3 stem 
bristly ; a native of India, with large 
seeds, and a very strong musky odour. 

Tlie Tiliaceusy or Maho tree, has 
roundish, hearted, pointed, crenate 
leaves ; stem arboreous ; flowers pale 
yellow ; a native of India. 

The Esculentus, or Eatable hibiscus, 
has heart-shaped, five-lobed, rather ob- 
tuse, toothed leaves 3 outer calyx, ten or 
twelve parted 3 deciduous 3 inner one 
burstinglongitudinally, and dischardns 
a Dumber of heart-shaped seeds, wmen 
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tre cut and dried when gatheitd green, 
and used as spices in soups, and other 
culinary preparations. 

Many of these are coiumon to our own 
ganlens and green-houses ; and, in gene- 
ral, propagated without much trouble. 

SYRINGA, Mock orange, or 
PhiladelpkuSf a genus of plants, con- 
sisting of two species, the coronariusy 
or White syringa, a shrub long culti- 
vated in the gardens of our own coun- 
try, and introduced from the South of 
Europe; leaves slightly toothed, rough, 
opposite, tasting like cucumbers ; flow- 
ers yellowish white, with a powerful and 
somewhat sickening fragrance. And 
the inodorusy or Carolina syringa, with 
entite leaves, and large, white, inodo- 
rous flowers ; a native of North Ame- 
rica. Both these sorts are easily propa- 
gated by layers, cuttings, or suckers. 

SYRINGE, a small simple machine, 
serving to imbibe, or suck in a quan- 
tity of water, or other fluid, and then 
to squirt or expel the same with more 
or less violence in a small jet. Syringes 
are made chiefly of ivory, bone, or pew- 
ter. They are usefully employed for 
injections of various kinds. 

A patent for an improved syringe by 
Mr. John Read, has been lately ob- 
tained 3 it consists chiefly in an addi- 
tional tube ; and may become useful in 
the administration of clysters, &c. A 
description of this improved syringe, 
with a plate, may be seen in the 6th 
No, of the London Journal of Arts* 
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SYRUP, or Syrupusy in pharmacy, 
a solution of sugar in water, and many 
other liquids. The mode of determin- 
ing the proper consistence of a syrup, 
is mentioned under the article Phar- 
macy, to which, threfore, we refer. 

The most useful syrups are described 
under the respective articles, whence 
they are named. See Buckthorn, 
Ginger, Lemon, Marsh Mallows, 
Mulberry, Orange, Pink, or Clove 
July flower; Poppy, Roses, and Saf- 
fron. 

Simple syrup. Take of refined sugar 
two pounds and a half ; water one pint. 
Dissolve the sugar in the water by 
means of a water bath ; then set it aside 
for twenty-four hours ; take oif the 
scum 3 and if there be any faeces, pour 
otf* the clear part from them. This is 
useful for forming pills, boluses, &c. 
where no particular syrup is ordered. 

Syrup of vinegar. Take of vinegar 
five ounces • refined sugar seven ounces 3 
boil, so as to form a syrup. It is very 
liable to spoil ; it should only, therefore, 
be made in small quantities at a time. 

It may be used for sweetening barley 
water or gruels, in fevers and inflam- 
matory diseases. 

SYSTEM, a term in medicine, 
nearly synonymous with constitution. 
See Constitution. It is sometimes, 
however, applied to parts, or peculiar 
structures of the human body ; thus 
there are the vascular y and the nervous 
system. 
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TABASHEER, a substance which 
has been long used as a medicine in 
Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Hindostan. 
It is found in the cavities of the bamboo, 
the arundo bambos of Linnieus ; and it 
is supposed that it exists originally in 
the state of a transparent fluid, which 
acquires by degrees the consistency of 
a mucilage resembling honey, and is 
afterward converted oy gradual indu« 
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ration, into a white solid called ta- 
basheer. From analysis, it appears to 
be perfectly identical with common sili- 
ceous earth. It has been found, also, 
in the bamboos of South America. Its 
optical properties are of a very singular 
nature, an account of which, by Dr. 
Brewster, may be seen in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1819. 

TABERNJEMONTANA, a genus 
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of plants comprising twelve Bpecies» 
natives of the East and West Indies, or 
of America ; they are distinguished by 
a twisted corol ; follicles two, horizontal ; 
seeds immersed in pulp. The follow- 
ing are cultivated : the citrifolia, or 
Citron-leaved, the aurifolia^ or Bay- 
leaved, the amsonia^ or Virginian, and 
the angusii/oUa, or Narrow-leaved ta- 
bernaeraontana. The first and second 
are somewhat shrubby 5 the third her- 
baceous ; the fourth perennial in its 
root. They may be all increased by 
seeds ; the last two will bear the open 
air. 

TABES, a disease distinguished by 
tk wasting of the body ; it may arise from 
various causes : from an ulcerous dis- 
charge, from scrofula, from excessive 
indulgence in sexual intercourse, from 
poisons, &c. See Atrophy, and Lead. 

Ill tabes the utmost attention is ne- 
cessary to diet and regimen. The pa- 
tient suffering under this disease, will 
find many observations deserving hia 
careful consideration, under Aliment, 
Appetite, Breakfast, Dinner, 
Dyspepsia, Hypochondriasis, Ex- 
ercise, &c. 

Table-Beer. See Brewing. 

TACAMAHACCA. the name of a 
resinous substance, which exudes both 
spontaneously and when incisions are 
made into the stem of the caloplij/llurn 
irophj/llum, and not the popu/us balsa- 
uiifera, as formerly supposed. See Pop- 
lar. It is of a pale yellowish, or green- 
ish colour, has a fragrant smell, and a 
bitterish aromatic taste. It was rorm»Mly 
esteemed as an ingredient in warm sti- 
mulating plasters, and also given inter- 
nally as an astringent balsamic, but it 
is wholly unkunwii in modern medicine. 

TACHOMETER, an instrument 
to ascertain the velocities of luachmery. 

Tadpole. See Fuoc. 

Tcmia. See Tape worm. 

Tailed wasp. See Wasp the 
tailed. 

'Talc, or Talam. in mineralogy, a 
genus of earths consisting princi{»aily 
of carbonate of magnesia, si lex, and 
carbon. It is soft, greasy to the touch, 
not admitting a polish ; hardening in 
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the fire, not effervescing with nitric 
acid, and absorbing oil. Eleven speaes 
have been enumerated j the Ketfckil,. or 
sea froth, — Chlorite, or peach, — Talcnae 
mica, — Spanish chalk,— ‘’S(»ap.stone, or 
steatites, — and Pot-stone, are tlie chief. 
These are found in difierenl parts of 
Europe ; the first also in North Ame- 
rica, and in Cornwall ; soap-stone is also 
found in Cornwall. See Mica and 
Serpentine. 

Tallow. See Fat. 

TALLOW-TllEE, a name given to 
several trees of different genera, whose 
expressed oil is sufficiently tliiek, and 
ill sufficient abundance to answer the 
purpose of tallow, and to be used for 
the manufacture of candles. The chief 
of these are the Croton sehiferum^ and 
the Tomex sehifera, both natives of 
China. The former has rhombic, ovate, 
pointed, very entire, and glabroos 
leaves. The latter has glabrous, heart- 
shaped, red leaves and corols, without 
florets; it is about the height of a 
cherry-tree. Its fruit is inclosed in a kind 
of pod, or cover, like a chesnut,and con- 
sists of three round white giains, of the 
size and form of a small nut, each hav- 
ing its peculiar capsule, and within a 
little stone. This stone is eiicoin passed 
with a white pulp, which has the con- 
sistence, colour, smell, and other pro- 
perties of animal tallow. With this 
tallow the Chinese make their candles ; 
and did they understand the mode of 
purifying it as well as we do our animal 
tallow, their candles would be, doubt- 
less, equal to oiirsj the chief defects, 
however, in the Cliinese candles, arise 
from the wicks, which are made with a 
little rod of dry light wood, covered 
with the \)ith of a rush wound round it. 
Sec C andle-uerry myrtle. 

TAMARIND-TREE, or Tamarin- 
du5,a^^e.am consisting of one species 
only, the Indica, a native of the East 
and West Indies, Arabist, and Egypt. 
It is a large, beautiful, spreading tree; 
the leaves are pinnate, with leaflets only 
half an inch in length, cf a bright green 
colour, downy, ohlong, entire, and ob» 
tuse. The flowers are in bunches ; the 
petals vellowish, beautifully variegated * 
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with red veins. The pods are thick, 
and oi' a dull bn>wn colour when ripe ; 
those from the West Indies from two to 
live inches lonj^, witli three or four 
seeds ; tln>se from tlie East Indies are 
twice as lontr, and contain live, six, or 
seven seeds ; they are flat, angular, and 
shining, and surrounded with a dark, 
ucidulons, pulpy matter. In the West 
Indies the pods are gathered in June, 
July, and August, when fully ripe ; and 
being IVeed from the shelly fragments, 
are placed in layers in a cask, and 
lioiling syrup poured over them till the 
cask IS liiled 5 the syrup pervades every 
part, ami, when cool, the cask is headed 
jor sale ; sometimes, however, they are 
pii'scived witii raw sugar, when they 
ai(* of a clioic e kind and the pods large : 
in the large way they are eitlu run ported 
in puncheons, or otlier large casks ; but 
the best are brouglit m casks of a much 
smaller size, and in which (he poib are 
la.gcand usually unbroken. The me- 
dicinal (jiralities of all tamarinds appear 
to he tlic same. The acid is I’hiefly the 
(line, one on me and a lialf of which is 
coniamed in sixteen u lim es of the pre- 
pari’il pulp; they also contain small 
portions of the lartaiu' and malic acids. 

'riimniud-' ami iheir pulp are re- 
fn^ciant and laxaliic. An infusion of 
the pulp in "arin water, or a whey, 
made hv Ini.liiig tv\o uiiiices of ii in two 
])W\> of milk, and stra'uiug, form very 
giaU Inl U'fngciant dunks in fcbnle dis- 
ta-.t^. d’hc dose (jf the preserved fruit 
mati'.Dv ti> act Upon the bowels, is so 
lai gf, I hat jl J-* M'hlorn given alone as a 
ping:'.ii\(, hut is grmr.illy eoinbintd 
with eass.a, or in.inii;', the ai tion id’ 
which n augments ; or with such of the 
iicutinl salts as aiV ni't decomposed l>y 
it ; whlcii IS tl:e case with those having 
potash loi their base, wdilcli should not, 
therefore, he mixed with this finit. The 
most acid taiuariiids aic the most power- 
ful. See CONFI.CTION. 

The fruit of tamarinds is sometimes 
usefully given to childien to relax 
lilt* bowels, when there is difficulty in 
gning them other medicines, as they 
wid often eat them as a sort of sweet- 
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meat. They are, however, uncertain in 

their dose and operation. 

The tamarind is cultivated as a hot- 
house plant in our own gardens, and 
increased by seeds obtained from its na- 
tive sod. 

TAMARISK, or Tamarix^ a genus 
of plants comprehending four species, 
one an East Indian, the rest European 
trees or shrubs. The two following are 
cultivjited : the Gallica, or French ta- 
marisk, havingquinquemale, pale, ffesh- 
colour flowers, leaves linear-lanccolaie ; 
found wild in various parts of Europe, 
and on our own sea coasts j a v.uiri^ in 
Ru^sla, having the ituves and stem co- 
vered with hoary down. The Germanica^ 
or (lerinan tamarisk, has linear- lanceo- 
late, sessile leaves; a variety with an 
annual herbaceous stem. The lirst of 
these is a tree of a middling size, grow- 
ing in France, Spain, and Italy ; and 
the second is a native of some moist 
lands in Germany, Both are readily 
pro[)agated by laying down their ten- 
der branches in Autumn ; or by plant- 
ing cuttings in an east border, wViich 
should be, in dry weather, occasioiially 
watered. Their after cult me requiies 
no particular direction. 

tanager, or Tanagra, a genus 
of birds, comprehending forty-eight spe- 
cies, all of foreign extraction, ami nearly 
all belonging to the WVst Indies and 
America. The taiiagers in South Ame- 
rica, may be regarded as the representa- 
tives of the spairow id’ Europe ; a genus 
which they resemble in almost every 
jKirticnlar, except the colour, and Uie 
fc*inail grooves hollowed out of the sides 
oI tile upper mandible towards the 
point. They are also, like the spar- 
rows, gregarious • hut the tanager lays 
oni\ two eggs at a brood ; they, how- 
ever, as well as most other birds in warm 
climates, breed very often. The fol- 
lowing are specimens of this tribe ; 

The Javnpa, or Red-breasted tanager, 
is lilack ; front, throat, and breast scar- 
let; female purplish brown, beneath 
reddish ; wings and tail brown ; six and 
a half inches long ; frequents inhabited 
places, and builds a pendulous cylm. 
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drlcsilnest; feed* on fruit j eggs white, 
with reddish spots^ inhabits South Ame- 
rica. 

The Violacea, or Golden tanager, is 
violet ; beneath, and hind-head, hue 
yellow ; another variety, black instead 
of violet; female above olive; young 
bird blue and olive ; very destructive to 
rice plantations ; variable in its colours ; 
three and a half inches long j inhabits 
South America. 

The Mcxicana^ or iJlack and Blue ta- 
nager, is black; beneath yellowish; 
breast and rump bine; another vaiiety 
with tail coverts green ; body beneath 
white ; five inches long ; sings very fine- 
ly ; inhabits South America. 

TANNIN, or Tan, a substance, 
called sometimes the astringent princi- 
ple^ which, when combined with gela- 
tine, forms an insoluide compound, of 
« yellowis,!, brown colour, called in com- 
merce Lkathf.r. See the next ar- 
ticle. 

I'annin exists in many vegetables : in 
th<*ir leaves, bark, and wood, it may 
be procured by digesting bruised galls, 
grape-seeds, oak bark, or cateclin, in a 
small (jiiantily of cold water, 'i iie solu- 
tion affords, wlien evaporated, a sub- 
stance of a biowuish >eliow colour, ex- 
tremely astringent, and soluble in water 
and in alcohol. The purest form of taii- 
liin IS said to be that derlveil from bruis- 
ed grape-seeds. Oak bark is, however, 
most commonly employed in converting 
ijinmal skins into leatlicr, (see the next 
iiriicle,) but the b.nks ol many other 
trees may be oceasjoiially substituted. 
The follow ing IS the average (pi.intity 
of tannin (ontaiiipd in 4b0lbs. of tlil- 


ferent barks : lbs. 

Middle-sized oak cut in spring 2<) 

Spanish cliesnut 21 

Leicester willow, (large size),. 33 

Elm 13 

Common willow, (large) 11 

Ash IG 

Beech 10 

lioise C’hesnnt 9 

Sycamore 11 

Lombardy l^ojdar 15 

Birch 8 

Hazel 14 
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Black Thorn.... iff 

Coppice Oak 32 

Oak cut in antnmii ... . 21 

Larch cut in autumn 6 


White interior cortical layers ^ 

of oak bark 

Tannin forms a precipitate with so- 
lution of starch, with gluten, and aU 
bimien, and with many of the nuetal- 
lic oxides. It may be formed artifi- 
cially (.‘^ee Mr. H4 TCHKTT’s Papers^ 
tn the Philosophical Transactions for 
1805, and IHOG,) by digesting charcoal 
in dilute nitric acid, during several 
days, which is at length dissoUed, and 
a reddish brown liejuor is obtained, 
which furnishes, by careful evaporation, 
a brown glossy substance, amounting 
to about 120 parts from 100 of char- 
coal. This artificial taniiui difi’ers on- 
ly from natural tauniii in resisting the 
action of nitric acid, by which ail tiie 
varieties of natural tannin are decom- 
posed. It is, however, suspected, that 
natural tannin is rarely, if ever, ob- 
tained perfectly free from cxtinctne and 
gallic acid, substances which are not 
contained in artificial tannin, 

TANNING, the process of convert- 
ing hides and skins by means of tannin^ 
the substance describe<l in the pre- 
ceding aiticle, into leather. 

In this important art, it cannot be 
too generally known, that the real skin, 
(not the scarf skin, or cuticle) of every 
animal, consists almost entirely of ge- 
latine, and as leather is a combination 
of gelatine and tannin, the whole art of 
forming It consists in combining both 
together, so as to form one insoluble 
coiiipour.d. This art, as at present 
known and practised, is a very tedious 
one, generally takufg many months be- 
fore the skin IS throughout converted 
imp ie.itlicr. Many attempts have been 
made to shorten the process, and many 
patcnls liave been taken out for im- 
provements in the art of tanning, but 
we are not aw'are that any of them are 
deserving of particular mention here, 
if we except one obtained some years 
since, by Mr. Dksmond, and another 
by Mr. W. A. lloN AiiDs, of Hammer- 
smith, an account of which last may bo 
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seen in the Monthly Mag82ine, for July, 
1 H 18 . And, although even Mr. Ro- 
nalds’ patent does not, perhaps, accom- 
plish all which the patentee holds forth, 
viz. that of tanning leather in a few 
weeks, yet it is certainly ingenious, and 
deserves the consideration of those 
whom tanning more immediately con- 
cerns. 

The process of tanning varies con- 
siderably, not only in different coun- 
tries, but even in different parts of the 
same country. The following is the 
method most approved, and practised in 
London and its vicinity. 

Leather consists of three kinds: viz. 
butts, or backs y hides y and skins * Butts 
are generally made from the stoutest 
and heaviest ox-hides, thus : After the 
horns are taken off, the hides are laid 
smooth in heaps, for one or two days 
in summer, and five or six in winter ^ 
they are then hung on poles in a close 
room called a smoke-house, in which 
is kepi a smouldering fire of wet tan ; 
which produces a degree of putrefac- 
tion, by which means the hair is easily 
got off, by spreading the hide on a sort 
of wooden horse, or beam, and scra- 
ping it with a crooked knife. The hair 
being removed, the hide is thrown into 
a pit, or pool of water, to cleanse it 
from dirt, 8 cc, ; which being done, it is 
again spread on the beam, and the 
grease, loose flesh, extraneous filth, &c. 
carefully scrubbed out, or taken off. 
The hides are then put into a pit of 
•trong liquor called ooze, prepared in 
pits called letches, or taps, kept for 
the purpose, by infusing ground oak- 
bark in water : this is termed colour- 
ing. After which they are removed 
into another pit, called a scouring, 
consisting of water strongly impregnat- 
ed with sulphuric acid, or with a ve- 
getable acid prepared from rye, or bar- 
ley. This operation is called raising. 
The hides are then taken out and spread 
smoothly in a pit, usually filled with 
water, called a buider, with a quantity 
of ground bark strewed between them. 
After lying a month or six weeks, they 
are taken up, and the decayed bark 
and liquor being drawn out of the pit, 
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it is filled again with strong ooze, when 
they are put in as before, with bark be- 
tween each hide. They now lie two 
or three months, at the expiration of 
which time, the operation is repeated ; 
they then remain four or five months, 
when they are again submitted to tlie 
same operation ; and after being three 
months in the last pit, are completely 
tanned, unless the hides should be so 
very stout as to require an additional 
pit or layer. The whole process re- 
quires from eleven to eighteen months, 
and sometimes two years, according to 
the thickness of the hide, and the dis- 
cretion and judgment of the tanner. 
When taken out of the pit, they are 
hung upon poles : and after being 
compre.ssed by a steel pin, and beaten 
out smooth by wooden hammers, or 
beetles, the operation is complete ; and 
when thoroughly dry they are fit for 
sale. Butts are chiefly used for the 
soles of shoes. 

Hide leather is generally made from 
cow-hides, or the lighter ox-hides, thus : 
After the horns are taken off, and 
the hides washed, they are put irir- 
to a pit of water saturated with lime, 
where they remain a few days, when 
they are taken out and the hair scraped 
off as directed above for butts j they 
aie then washed in a pit, or pool of 
water, and the loose flesh, &c. being 
taken off, they are removed into a pit of 
weak ooze, where they are taken up 
and put down, f handled J two or three 
times a day, for the fiist week : every 
second or third day, they are shifted 
into a pit of fresh ooze, somewhat 
stronger than the former, till at the 
end of a month or six weeks, they are 
put into a strong ooze in which they are 
liandU d once or twice a week, with 
fresh balk for two or three months. 
They are then removed into another pit 
called a layer, in which they are laid 
smooth, with bark ground very fine 
strewed between each hide. After re- 
maining here two or three mouths, 
the)' are taken up, when the ooze is 
drawn out j they are then put in again 
with fresh ooze and bark ; where, after 
lying two or three months more, they 
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ure completely tanned j except a few 
vrrv ^tout hnfe.s, which may require an 
extra layer ; they are dried, hammered 
andhinoothed like the butts. These 
are called crop hides, and are from 
ten to eighteen months in tanning. 
They are used also for the soles of 
shoes. 

Skills is the general term for the skin 
of calves, seals, hogs, dogs, &c. These, 
after being washed in water and put in 
lime pits, as before mentioned, are ta- 
ken up and put down every third or 
fourth day for a fortnight or three weeks. 
'I’he hair is then scraped off and the 
flesh and other exciescences being remo- 
ved, they are put into a pit of w'ater im- 
pregnnted with pigeons' dnng, forming 
a strong alkaline ley, by which, in a 
week or ten days, being scraped over 
several times with a crooked knife du- 
ring that jieriod, they are cleansed from 
tlie lime, grease, and saponaceous mat- 
ter, and otiier iinpurities ; and are also 
MjfteiuMi for the reception of the ooze. 
Idiey are then put into a pit of weak 
ooze, in the same manner as the hides, 
and being frequently handled, aie by 
degrees remoxed into a stronger and still 
.stronger liquor, for a month or six wceks^ 
when they are jint into a very strong 
ooze, with fiesli baik ground very fine, 
and at the end of two or three months, 
ac cording to their thickness, are suffici- 
ently tanned ; when they are taken out, 
liiing on poles, and dried for sale. 
These skins are afterwards dressed and 
blacked by the curiier. See Lka- 
ther. They are used for the upper 
leathers of shoes, boots, &c. The light- 
er sorts of hides, called dressing hides, 
as well as horse hides, are managed 
nearly in the same manner as skins; 
tiiey are used for coach-work, harness, 
&c. 

Tanner^ s-bark. See Hot Bed. 

TANSY, or Tanacetum, a genus of 
plants consisting of eighteen species, 
chiefly natives of the Cape, the rest of 
Europe, or the Levant, one common to 
our own wastes. The following are 
cultivated ; the ru/gare, or Common 
tansy, an indigenous perennial, found 
by the road fide and on hills j and 
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flowering in July and August, has 
doubly pinnatifid, and deeply serrate 
leaves ; flowers of a golden colour ; 
root creeping. The leaves and flowers 
have a strong, not very disagreeable 
smell, and a bitter, somewhat aromatic 
taste. It is esteemed anthelmintic, 
and is occasionally used for such pur- 
pose, but it does not appear of much im- 
portance. The dose of the leaves in 
powder is, from one scruple to a 
drachm, twice a day. The annuum, or 
Annual, the sibericumf or Siberian, 
the sujffriiticosum^ or Shrubby, the Jla- 
helliformCf or Fan-leaved tansy j the 
bulsamita, or Costmary. The herba- 
ceous kinds are increased by seeds, and 
liy parting the roots ; the shrubby 
sorts by cuttings of the branches in 
spring and summer. 

Tanialitc. See Tantalum. 
TANTALUM, or Columbium, a 
new metal first discovered by Mr. 
Hatchet, in a mineral from North Ame- 
rica. It is found combined with the 
oxides of iron and manganese, and also 
with yttria, in the minerals called tanta- 
lite, and } ttro.lantalite. Tantalite is 
chiefly found in octocdral crystals, and 
in masses of a black or grey colour in 
Finland. Its specific gravity is 7'9, 
and it contains of oxide of columbium 
10 ; oxide of iron 12 ; oxide of manga- 
ne^c 8. 

Columbium may be obtained from 
columbite, or tantalite, by mixing 
5 parts of the finely-powdered mineral 
with 25 of carbonate of potash, and 10 
of borax, fusing the mixture, and, when 
cold, digesting it in muriatic acid ; 
which dissolves every thing except the 
oxide of columbium^ which remains in 
the form of a white powder. 

Columbium, in its metallic state is 
of an iron colour, very hard and buttle, 
and burns at a red heat into a whitish 
oxide. 

The oxide of this metal is soluble in 
the tartaric, citric, and oxalic acids ; 
but neither the properties of these com- 
binations, nor of the metal itself, are 
much known. 

TAPE-WORM, or Tcnnia, a genus 
of intestinal worms, comprehending 
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oii^y-one tpeciei | they are distin- 
guished by a flat body, composed of nu- 
merous articulations ; head with four 
orifices for suction a little below the 
mouth 5 mouth terminal, continued by 
a short tube into two ventral canals, and 
generally crowned with a double series of 
retractile hooks, or holders. 1 'hey are 
destined to feed on the juices of various 
animals, and are mostly found at the up- 
per part of the iiiteslinal canal. They 
sometimes exk^t in great numbers, and 
occasion very distn ssing ailments. They 
lave the fwwer of reproducing parts 
wnicli have been broken off', and are, 
therefore, removed with considerable 
difficulty. They are oviparous, and 
discharge their numerous eggs from the 
apertures of the joints. They are thus 
subdivided : — I^ound in other parts 
besides the intestines, and furnished 
with a vesicle behind ; these are called 
^yda/fdj,-^F«und in the intestines only, 
and without the terminal vesicle — Head 
unarmed, with hooks The following 
lire the chief of these ihffeient divisions : 

Of the first <livi»ion, tlie visreraits is 
lisli-form, inclosed in a 'Csicle, found m 
the liver, placenta, sac containing the 
dropsical fluid, and other morbid tu- 
mours of mankind ; sometimes solitary, 
sometimes gregarious ; the cellnlosa in- 
habits the Cellular substatice of the mus- 
cles of man ; is about an in< h long, 
half an inch broad, and one-fourth 
thick j very tenacious of life ; head fur- 
nished with hooks. The hydatigena 
inhabits the liver of Norway, and some 
other rats j from one and a half to eight 
and a half inches long. The ferarnm 
inhabits the lii er, and other parts nf 
stags and antelope^ ; size of a nut, or 
walnut, and sometimes even larger. The 
cerebralis is found, in vast numbers, in 
the brain or spinal marrow of sheep ; 
they occasion giddiness and staggering. 
The granulosa is found in the liver of 
sheep ; the vesicles from the size of a 
nut to that of a hen’s egg, and contain- 
ing each, many thousand animalcules, 
swimming in the fluid with which it is 
filled. 

To the second division belong tlie 
ioHum, with the body composed of a 
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number of distinct joints, appearing as 
if sheathed in each other, each joint 
with a lateral marginal pore, by which 
it attaches itself to the intestines, those 
near the head a little smaller, enlarging 
towards the middle, and gradually les- 
sening towards the tail. Inhabits the 
intestines of mankind ; from three to 
thirty feet long ; and has been found as 
long as sixty feet. Sometimes solitary, 
but generally in considerable numbers, 
producing eiiiBciation, and various dis- 
tressing maladies. The vulgaris has 
the joints narrower and broader than 
the last, with a mouth in the centre of 
each joint ; from one to five yards 
long; inhabits the human intestines; 
difficult to be destroyed. The remain- 
ing species of this division are chiefly 
deiiuiiiinated from the animal which 
they infest, such ao the dog, wolf, fox, 
cat, squirrel, &c. and various biids and 
fishes. 

The third division contains the lata, 
which is white, having the joints very 
short, and knotty in the middle, with a 
single month on each ; inhabits the hn- 
mau intestines, chiefly m Switzerland 
and Russia, Ixfing raie in onr own coun- 
try ; from six to foity jaids lout: ; more 
easily expelled than those pievioiis'y 
described. This division aUo afl’ordh a 
great \aiicty of speruN t omrnon toother 
aiiiiTials 111 the same man. er as the pre- 
ceding. 

It a[»ptars by a no* ire of Mr. T. M. 
Bagnold, in No. 20 , \\\*^ Journal of 

Science, that some dogs which had eaten 
theiiitestiiies of rabbits, became affected 
with the tape-worm ; hence Mr. B. con- 
cludes that, from the custom of i^iving: 
the intestines of ^aiue to <io^s, they have 
thus the ova of the worm, and even the 
worm itself deposited in the stoinaidi 
and intestines, and which produce in 
the spaniel and pointer a formidable 
disease. The intestims of hares and 
rabbits, upon examination, have been 
found to contain, with very few excep- 
tions, a pei fei t tapt-wonn fiom three to 
A)iir feet long. 

For the mode of removing these 
noxicu.s animals from tlic human body, 
see Worms. 
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TAPIOCA, a white granulated sub- 
stance, obtained from the root of the 
jatropha manihot. See Cassava. It ap- 
pears to be chiefly, if not entirely, starch, 
and forms a useful and agreeable variety 
of food for the sick and convalescent. 
It is prepared in the same manner as 
sago, and like that when boiled, till all 
the lumps are transparent, it is then in a 
fit state to be eaten. The transparent 
lumps need not be boiled till they are 
completely dissolved in the water, un- 
less the patient should desire it. 

TAPIR, a genus of quadrupeds 
consisting of one species only, the /jfmc- 
ricanus^ having ten fore-teeth in each 
jaw ; tusk less ; hoofs on the fore-feet, 
foui ; hind-feet three ; its general shape 
that of a hog • size that of a heifer 
half a year old ; when young, body 
speckled with white, when full grown a 
dusky colour j the nose bears some re- 
semblance (o the jiroboscis of an ele* 
phant, extending far beyond the lower 
j'lw, and susceptible of contraction or 
dilatation, at tlie pleasure of the ani- 
mal 5 this proboscis, however, only be- 
longs to the male ; a native of South 
Ame»icn, and one of the largest qua- 
drujieds of the new world. He is some- 
times domesticated, and becomes a mild 
and inofiensive animal. He is some- 
what amphibious, swimming and diving 
well 3 feeds on grass, sugar-canes, and 
fruits • a salacious, slow, and sluggish 
animal 3 his voice a kind of hiss 5 skin 
thick, resisting sometimes both arrows 
and musket balls ; it is an article of 
considerable value. The flesh is eaten 
by the Indians, hut not much esteemed. 

Tapping, in Surgery, See Para- 
centesis. 

TAR, or Fix iiijuida, a thick, dark 
brown, or black, resinous adhesive juice, 
obtained generally l>y fire, from the 
wood and roots of various kinds of pine 
or fir-trees, during which process the 
wood itself is reduced to charcoal. It 
is brought to this country from various 
ports of the Baltic, and also from Ame- 
rica 5 that which is thinnest and black- 
est is estpemed the best. 

The following is the method of mak- 
ing tar in Sweden : the situation most 
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favourable for this process is in a forct^t 
near to a marsh or bog, bec ause the 
roots of the fir, from which the tar /s 
principally extracted, are always the 
most productive in such places. A co- 
nical cavity is made in the ground, ge- 
nerally in the side of a bank or sloping 
hill 5 the roots of the fir, together with 
logs or billets of the same, being neatly 
trussed into a stack of the same conical 
shape, arc let into this cavity. The 
whole is then covered wjlh turl to pre- 
vent the volatile parts from being »iissi- 
pated, which by means of a heavy wooden 
mallet, and a wooden stamper, worked 
separately by two men, is l)eat(*n down 
and rendered as firm as nossible above 
the wood. The stack of billets is then 
kindled, and a slow combustion of the 
fir takes place without flame, as in 
making charcoal. During this com- 
bustion the tar exudes, and a cast iron 
pan being at the bottom of the funnel, 
with a spout, which projects through 
the side of tlie bank, barrels are placed 
beneath it to receive the fluid as fast as 
it comes away. The barrels, when filled, 
are bunged up and ready for exporta- 
tion. It appears that this process of 
making tar is precisely the same as that 
described by Theophrnstua and JDios^ 
corides, winch was practised by the 
ancient Gieeks. Tar is, however, made 
in ovens built for the purpose in France 
and Switzerland. 

The uses of tar as a preservative of 
timber, &c, from the weather 3 and in 
ship-building, are too well known to be 
enumerated here. 

Tar has a strong odour familiar to 
every body 3 a resinous, subacid, bit- 
terish taste. It consists principally of 
einpyreumatic oil,*resin, and acetic acid 3 
it is ])artially soluble in water, and may 
be inspissated by boiling into pitch. 

As a medicine, tar is stimulant, diure- 
tic, and sudorific, and externally deter- 
gent in various cutaneous diseases. Its 
chief use, however, as a medicine, is in 
the following prepaiations. 

Ointment of Tar : take of tar and 
prepared mutton suet, of each equal 
parts. Melt first the suet, and gradually 
add the tar ; strain, and stir the mixtura 
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<ill cold. This is a useful ointment for 
scald iiciid ajjd other scabby eruptions. 

An addition of one draclun of calo- 
mel, well mixed without heat, with one 
ounce of tar ointment, will make a 
much mor(Mictive medicine in various 
entaneons diseases, liut its application 
rcijiiires discretion. 

Tar water may be inude thus : I'ake 
f)ftartwo pints; water a i^ullon ; mix 
them, •‘tirrm;'’ with a wooden rod Ibr a 
cjuarter of an h(4ur ; tlien, afierthetar 
has subsided, let the lujunr be strained, 
u id keej) it in orked bottles. 

Tins pieparation is htimulant and di- 
inetie, and may possibly prove useful 
ill scurvy, and some cutaneous rhseaaes. 
It i*^, hewt'ver, seari-cl^ heard of in ino« 
dern medieme. From one to two pints 
iiiiiy tak(Mi in tiie <.‘onise of the day. 

Oil (tf 'Tar is ooeision.dly used for 
some cutaneous eruptions of sheep, ike, 
blit i!i never [^iven internally. See 
Pitch. 

Besides the tar obtained from the 
pine, several kimbof tar are found in 
eomineree, such as llai'budoes iar. Mi- 
nera! tar, tikI the tar latterly obtained 
from the decomposition of coal for o;as. 
Tor an account of tlie I’rst, see Bariia- 
DOKS TAR. 

Mineral tar is used for various pur- 
poses in the arts, particularly for coarse 
paintiiii^, to defend wood, ike. from the 
action of the weather. The tar obtained 
from coal does not appear to have been 
yet appropriated to many uses ; its 
eliea}mess, (see Cardl'RV:ttld Hydro- 
UKN,) is certainly an inducement to 
trials of its utlity. 

TARAiSTULA, a species of the 
genus aranea, or sjiicler, the largest of 
all the European spide s ; the body is 
downy, and of a brown colour with 
black spots length three quarters of au 
inch ; a native of the South of Europe. 
The bite of this animal is sairl, but 
williout foundation, to lie atleiukd with 
fatal eonsci|ueuces ; it is, however, poi- 
sonous in a small degree. The stories 
told of this animal, and of the cure of 
its bite by music and dancing, are to- 
tally undeserving attention. 

Tnrr, in Botany, See Vbtcu. 
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TARRAGON, or Artemisia dra^ 
cunculus^ a species of Mu fi WORT, was 
accidentally omitted in our account 
of that genus. It is a native of France 
and the warmer climates of Europe, 
and is cultivated iu this country for cu- 
linary purposes. Jt is a hot, bitter, 
pungent vegetable, and frequently eaten 
with lettuces and other salads ; and it is 
also used occahionally in soups. Its seeds 
are also extreiiujly pungent, and have 
been lecommended as a substitute for 
the Indian spices. It may be propa- 
gated by parting the roots. 

TARRAS,aspeciesof cement, found 
ill large stiata under the surface of the 
soil, on the banks of tlic Rhine, and 
chiedy near Andernacb, and on Mount 
Vogelburg; its colour is dull grey, or 
blackish, rarely variegated ; the surface 
IS lough and porous ^ it contains frag- 
ments resembling pumice, ciystals of 
hornblende, mica, clay, slate, quartz, 
marble, iron ore, and other substances. 
When powdeied it makes the best ce- 
ment for building under water. 

Plaster of Pans, or gypsum, in pow- 
der, is also, sometimes, called tarras. 

Tarrock. See Gull, 

Tarsus, in anatomy, that part of 
the foot from the heel to the metatar- 
sus : it consists of seven bones, viz. the 
astragalus, which supports the bone of 
the leg called tibia ; the os calcis, or bone 
of the heel, which is the largest bone of 
the foot ; the os navicular e, os cuboides, 
and the three ossa cunciformia. All 
these bones are of a very spongy tex- 
ture, covered with a compact bony 
luniella. 

TARTAR, Tart arum, or Impure 
super- tartrate 0/ potash, is a substance 
deposited iu wine casksduring fermenta- 
tion, from the juice of the grape, in 
which It exists in considerable abun- 
dance. It is in the form of a crystallized 
incrustation, and is found in ''ommerce 
of two kinds, and most commonly called 
urgol, and distinguished by its colour 
into red or white. It is a 'bitartrate, or 
supertartrate of potash. It is used in 
its crude state for various purposes in 
the arts, chiefly for dyeing. When pu- 
rilied by solution and crystallization. 
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which renders it perfectly white, it is 
termed crenm of tartar. 

When exposed to heat, tartar fuses, 
blackens, and is decomposed ^ and car- 
bonate of potash is the remaining result. 
Provided the tartar be free from lime, 
which, however, is seldom the case, this 
furnishes a good process for obtaining 
pure carbonate of potash. And for- 
merly tartar was most usually employed 
forobtaining the subcarbonale of potash, 
commonly called f^all of tartar ; but, 
at present, this article is obtained much 
inoie easily and readily from the pearl- 
ashes of the sliops. See Potash. 

Cream of tartar^ or Super-tartrate (f 
potash, is inodorous ; but when dis- 
solving in the mouth, impairs a harsh 
acid taste. Dissolved m water, the so- 
lution deeomptises spontaneously b)'^ 
keeping, and deposits a mucous matter, 
and there remains a solution of caibon- 
ate of potash witli a little oil. Cream 
of tartar is purgative, diuretic, and re- 
frige»'ant ; it is also esteemed useful in 
dropsies. As a refrigerant, dissolved in 
water and sweetened with sugar, it is a 
pleasanl beverage in many febiile dis- 
eases ; but, upon the whole, its poweis 
seem to be uniinfiortaiil. 

The following compositions, into wliieh 
tartar enters, are more powerful iiiedi- 
cmes : Emetic tartar, see Emetic Tar- 
tar, Tartrate (f potash, see Potash. 
Tartrate of potash and soda, see Soda, 
and Tartaric acid, see the next article 

Oil of tartar is nothing more than a 
saturated solution tif subcarbonate of 
potash in water ; of course its medicinal 
virtues are the same as subcarbonate of 
jiotash, which see. 

TARTARIC ACID, a vegetable 
acid, existing in great abundance in 
tartar, and cream of tartar. It may be 
obtained from the last article thus : 
Mix 100 parts of cream of tartar in 
fine powder, with 30 parts of powdered 
chalk, and gradually throw the mixture 
into 10 times its weight of boiling wa- 
ter ; when the liquor has cooled, pour 
the whole upon a linen bag, and wash 
the white powder which remains with 
cold water : this is a tartrate of lime ; 
diffuse it through a sufficient quantity 
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of water, add sulphuric acid equal In 
weight to the chalk employed, and oc- 
casionally stir the mixture during twen- 
ty-four hours j then filter, and carefully 
evaporate the liquor to about one-fourth 
of its original bulk ; filter again, and 
evaporate with much caie nearly to 
dryness ; re-dissolve the dry mass in 
about 6 times its weight of water ; ren- 
der it clear by filtration; evapoiate slow- 
ly to the consistency of syrup, and set 
aside to crystallize. By two or three 
successive solntiouband crystallizations, 
tartaric acid will he obtained in colour- 
less crj stals, soluble in six parts of wa- 
ter, at 60 “. An aqueous solution of 
this, like other vegetable acids, soon 
becomes mouldy, and suffers deconipo- 
sitioii. When siibinitted to destructive 
distillation it affords a brown acid li- 
quor, termed the pyrotariorous acid. 

This acid combines with the metallic 
oxides, and with alkalies, producing a 
class of salts called tartrates. The chief 
are mentioned in the [ireceding article. 

Tartrate. See the two preceding ar- 
ticles. 

TASTE, in anatomy, that power, or 
sense, which exists chiefly m the ner- 
vous piqiillaj of the tongue, and con- 
veys to ilie mind the sensations of sweet, 
sour, bitter, acid, f^c., in consequence 
of food, and other bodies, being imme- 
diately applied to that organ. 

With animals, the faculty of taste is, 
in general, extremely acute, so that they 
very readily distinguish those things 
most proper for their food ; and even 
in man, when no disease or bad habit 
has been induced, we may in general 
be assured, that no aliment is unwhole- 
some which is of an agreeable taste. 
When, however, disefiise be present, this 
rule will require much circumspection 
and limitation. 

fASTE. in the belles lettres, de- 
notes that faculty or power of the mind 
by which we perceive and en oy what- 
ever is beautiful, elegant, agreeable, 
and sublime^ in the works of nature or 
of art. Taste is chiefly the consequence 
of a careful direction of the mind, in 
that particular put suit in which it U 
evinced 5 hence the obvious office of 
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education in determining our tastes. 
Those tastes ought chiefly to be cul- 
tivated which contribute the most to 
our moral and social well-being. A 
taste for the various beauties of nature^ 
foi vhe country, and for simple plea- 
surts ; for agreeable society, for the in- 
terchanges of thought and intellectual 
wisdom, and for the useful arts, may 
be safely cultivated ; but a taste for 
parade and shew, for pageantry of every 
kind, for fopj)ery in dress, for theatrical 
amusiinent, and for congregating in 
large ought to be repressed ; such 

tasie t(»o often brings vice and misery in 
its tram. See Tni ATRi:. 

TdUJfn^. See l.EATHKR. 

Tailor Bird. See WarbleR. 

'I'KA-l’UKE, or Then, a genus con- 
sisting of two species as follow : 

'Plu; Bolira is an evergreen branched 
shrub, with alternate, obtusely serrate, 
eiuarginate leaves ; flowers wliite, with 
SIX petals ; in one variety the leaves 
elliptie, oblong, wrinkled j in another 
lanceolate, flat j a native of China and 
Japan. The dried leaves furnish the 
well-known bohea tea of the shops. The 
Chinese sometimes substitute the leaves 
of the camellia sasautjua for the leaves 
of the tea-tree ; but they may be easily 
detected by the flowers, and the leaves 
not being slightly notched at the end. 

The Viridis, or Cieen tea. The flow- 
ers of this SfK eies have nine petals ; it 
Is a native of Japan. This is by some 
eoiiMclered nieiely as a variety of the 
fust species. 

'riie height to which these tices 
gr(nv’ varies consiilei ably. If left to 
li.einsebes they would probably ascend 
tiMitv oi feet ^ but they are usually 
cut d.own when they lia\e ri^en six or 
seven fret, that th<y may make stronger 

sijools, 

'I’lie leu-plant deliglits in valleys, and 
i>» neipientoii the sh)piiig sides of moun- 
tains, iinil the banks of rivers, where it 
eiijo)s a southern exposure. It flou- 
iisiies in the noilhern latitudes of Pe- 
kin, as well as round Canton 5 but it 
attains the greatest perfection in the 
mild and temperate regions of Nankin. 
It IS said only to be found between the 
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J-'Oth and 45th degree of north latitude* 
In Ja[)an it is planted round the bor- 
ders of fields, without regard to the 
soil ; but as it is an important article 
of commerce with the Chinese, whole 
fields are, in China, covered with it, and 
it is there cultivated with care. It is 
said to grow on almost any soil j but 
the best giows in rocky ground, and 
the worst in a clay soil. It is propa- 
gated by seeds : from six to twelve are 
put into a hole, about five inches deep, 
at certain distances from each other. 
Only about one fifth of the seeds sown 
vegetate; they grow up without any 
further care, except occasional weeding 
and manuring. 

The leaves are not fit for being })liick- 
ed till the shrub is three years old. In 
seven years it rises to a man’s height : 
but as it then bears few leaves, it is cut 
down to the stem, and this produces a 
new crop of fresh shoots in the follow- 
ing summer, every one of which bears 
nearly as many leaves as a whole shrub. 
It is said that there are three sea‘*on» 
for gathering the ten-leaves ; the first is 
in February or IMarch, when.the leaves 
are small and tender, and not above 
three or four days old. This is railed 
Imperial tea, being generally reserved 
for the eouit and people of rank. The 
second crop is gathered about the end 
of March, or beginning of April ; at 
this period part of the leaves have at- 
tained their full growth. This gathering 
is assorted into different parcels, accord- 
ing to the age and size of the IcMves. 
I’he third gathering is at the end of 
May, or in the month of June, when 
the leaves are very numerous and thick, 
and have all ac(juired their full growth. 
This IS the coarsest of all the teas. But, 
however, we do not believe that, even at 
the |)resent time, the mode of picking, 
preparing, assorting, and drying the 
different teas brought to this country is 
accurately known. 

The gieen tea is, it is said, rubbed in 
men’s hands, in order to roll it into the 
form in which it is imported ; after be- 
ing rolled it is dried in stoves, or by 
some other artificial heat. 
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The following teas are the chief known 
in the London market : 

Htack Teas. Bohea^ Condon, Cam- 
poi Ankay Congou* Souchong, 

Caper Souchongs Padre Souchong, and 
Pekoe, 

CiIrren Teas. Singlo, Twanhay, 
Hyson skin, Superior Hyson skin. Hy- 
son, Gnnpotcder, Chulan Hyson, Ball 
Tea, and Brush Tea. 

The present annual consumption 
of tea in the United Kingdom is 
^0,000,000lbs 5 in 17l6‘ it did not ex- 
ceed 300,000lbs. In 1180 there weie 
sold o3,548,4G8lbs ; the sale amount 
was 3,H96,(>21/., and the duty was 
2,766,365/. The present duty on teas 
of every kind is 100 per cent, ad valo- 
rem for all sold at the East India Com- 
pany’s sales, above 2s per lb,, and 95 
per cent, for all sold under that price. 

The tea-tree has not been yet cuitiva- 
ted successfully in any part of the 
world except Japan and China 5 many 
efforts have, however, been made to 
propagate it in various parts of the 
world, h has latterly been introduced 
into Ibazil, and, accoiding to Mr. 
Cb.ARK Adll, it is cultivated near 8t. 
Sebastian with considerable prospect of 
success. It has been also tiieil in Eu- 
rope ; and it is conjectured, that, by 
gradually inuring it to our own climate, 
by sowing the seeds in the southern 
parts of the island, that it may ulti- 
mately attain suflicicit hardiness to re- 
sist the cold of our winters. It is, at 
present, only known here as a green- 
house plant. 

The leaves of various plants have 
been recommended as substitutes for 
tea, such as sage, balm, the mints, the 
whortle-berry, the sloe, &.c. ; and during 
the last two years, various persons have 
bt^en fined heavily for adulterating tea 
with dried ash, alder, and whitethorn 
leaves. But none of the>e contain the 
fragrance, and few, excejit the sloe, 
the qualities of the genuine tea-leaves. 

Whether tea be injurious or beriefi- 
eial to the human constitution, is a 
question which yet appears by no means 
settled. We cannot, however, avoid 
thinking, that infusions of all the black 
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teas are beneficial, provided they tire 
not drunk too hot; but we cannot ad- 
vocate the use of green tea. 

Adulterated tea may be detected by 
ail examination of the leaf. The shape 
of the tea-leaf is slender, the edges are 
deeply serrated, and the extremity 
acutely pointed. The texture of it is 
also very delicate, its surface smooth and 
glossy, and its colour a lively pale green. 
The sloe-leaf is more rounded, and ob- 
tusely pointed ; the sertatures, or jags 
on the edges are not so deep, the sur- 
face of the leaf is moie uneven, the 
texture not so delicate, and the colour 
is a dark olive gieen. T’hesc chaiacters 
can, of course, only be discovered after 
the dried leaves have been macerated in 
water for some liouis. The leaves of 
white-thorn are totally diffeient in shape 
from the tea-leaf, and on being moist- 
ened and spread are easily detected. 

As spurious tea has been sometimes 
made green by an addition of cai bo- 
nate of copper, to discovei the baud it 
is only nccesbary to shake up, in a stop- 
ped phial forafew niiiiiites, a tea-spoon- 
ful of the suspected leaves, with about 
two table-spoonfuls of lujiiid ammonia, 
diluted with hall’ its bulk oF water. 
I'he liquor will, if copper he pieseut, 
exhibit a hue blue colour. 

TEA, a meal or lefreshrneut now al- 
most universally taken in this country, 
some time in the couise of the after- 
noon or evening. 

After what we have said under the 
articles Bieakfast, Dinner, and Supper, 
it can scarcely be necessary for us to 
enlarge upon this subject ; but ifyhshion 
should deign to listen to our admoni- 
tions, then, after a moderate dinner at 
two o’clock, or earlier in the afternoon, 
tea may become a moie substantial meal 
at live or six, and our supper, by such 
a division of the day, be very liglit, or 
none at all. At this meal, as well as at 
all the rest, we would eaiuesily advise 
the strictest attention to simplicity. 
The common practice of taking both 
tea and coffee at the same time, should 
be avoided ; nor can we commend those 
cakes called crumpets, which are loo 
often introduced at su(;h tunes: wclU 
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baked muffins^ however, twenty-four 
hours old^ are admissible j but dry 
toast, with a moderate porti' n of fresh 
butter is, upon the whole, the best. 
Rancid or stale butter, and much cream, 
should be avoided. 

TEA, New Jersey, or Ceanothus, a 
genus of plante comprehending live spe- 
cies, scattered over Asia, Africa, and 
America. Of these, the Americanus is 
chiefly propagated in our own gardens. 
The stem seldom rises more than three 
or four feet high. The flowers are 
terminal, white, and grow in clusters, 
giving the shrub a beautiful appear- 
ance in their season. 

TEAK-TREE, or Tectonia, a ge- 
nus of one species, the grandis, a na- 
tive of the East Indies ; it grows to a 
great size, and a vast height 5 its leaves 
are opposite, ovate, slightly scolloped, 
rough above, downy underneath ; flow- 
ers small, white, fragrant; drupe wool- 
Iv. The wood of this tree is eminent- 
ly useful, in India, affording the only 
timber which the white ant will not 
touch. The timber of this tree is, in 
India, wliat the oak is in England ; 
and like the oak, it is used very gene- 
rally for ship-building, and all other 
purposes where a strong and durable 
wood is required. The ^growth of the 
tree is very rapid, and, at all ages, the 
wood is excellent. It is propagated by 
seeds. It has been strongly recom- 
mended to be cultivated in our West 
Indian and African settlements. 

Teal. See Duck. 

TEARS, the limpid fluid secreted 
by the lachrymal glands, and flowing 
ou the surface of the eye. The uses of 
the tears are to moisten the surface of 
the eye and eyelids, to prevent the 
pain which would otherwise arise from 
the motions of the eye ; they also w.ish 
out and clean away the dust of the at- 
mosphere, or any thing which has fal- 
len into the eye ; and in weeping, they 
appear to rcdieve the head, by their 
discharge. See Fistula. 

TEASEL, or Dipsacust a genus of 
plants consisting of four species, of 
which two are common to the hedges, 
and one to the moist wastes of our own 
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country. The fullonum is cultivated 
in the west of England, for the use of 
the clothier, in raising the knap upon 
woollen cloth ; but it has been gradu- 
ally sinking into disuse. 

TEETH, or Dentes^ in anatomy, 
the small bones fixed in the sockets, or 
alveoli of the upper and under jaw. 
Tliey are the hardest and whitest of our 
bones, and at full maturity, we usually 
find thirty -two in both jaws : sixteen 
above, and as many below. Their num- 
ber. indeed, varies in different subjects ; 
but it seldom exceeds thirty-two, and 
is rarely less than twenty-eight. 

Children are generally born without 
teeth, and for some months after their 
birth, their gums perform the oflices of 
teeth. The teeth are divided into three 
kinds, the front teeth are called inci- 
«or.v, or cutting teeth ; they consist of 
four in each jaw : these are the first 
which are seen in the jaws of children. 

The canine, or cuspidati, are the 
longest of all the teeth, deriving their 
name from their resemblance to a dog’s 
tusk. One of these teeth is found on 
each side of the incisors, so that there 
are two in each jaw. 

The molares, or grinders, commonly 
called double. teeth, are ten m each 
jaw, and are used by us for the purpose 
of reducing the food to a suitable state 
for entering the stomach. 

The canine and incisor teeth have on- 
ly one fang, but the three last grinders 
in the under jaw, have constantly two 
fangs, and the same teeth in the upper 
jaw, three fangs. 

The teeth are liable to disetises, the 
chief of which is a caries, or decay of 
their substance, commonly called tooth- 
ach. See Tooth-ach, Tooth-pow- 
der, the following article, and Gum- 
boil, and Gums. 

Where artificial teeth are deemed 
necessary, they have been reccmimend- 
ed to be made from the tooth of the 
hippopotamus; they should on no ac- 
count be taken from other persons as 
infectious diseases have been commu- 
nicated by such means. 

The Horse has forty teeth when he 
has completed his full number; the 
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mare usually only thirty-six, bifing ge* 
nerally without tusks or tushes. They 
consist of incisors^ cuspidati, or tusks, 
and molares^ or grinders. The horse, 
like most other quadrupeds, has. during 
life, two sets of teeth 5 the first usually 
appear at the time, or soon after he is 
foaled ; the others appear gradually as 
the temporary teeth fall out ; the 
change is completed during the fifth 
year. When, by any accident, one of the 
first set of teeth is displaced, its place is 
soon filled up by the growing up of one 
of the permanent teeth. Dealers often 
take advantage of this circumstance, by 
drawing some of the colt’s teeth to make 
him appear older than he is, see Age. 

TEETHING, or Dentition, the 
breeding or cutting of the teeth. The 
first dentition begins when the child 
is about six or seven months, and con- 
tinues, at uncertain periods, usually till 
the child is about two years old. The 
first which appears is generally in the 
lower jaw, and, of course, an incisor. 
The canine teeth and grinders, do not 
appear till about the twentieth, or 
twenty-fourth month. 

These teeth are termed the primarij, 
or milk teeth, and are twenty in num- 
ber. About the seventh year they fall 
out, and are succeeded by others, which 
remain during life, and are called the 
secondary, or perennial teetli. llesides 
these twenty teeth which succeed the 
temporary ones, twelve others are af- 
terwards added to make up the num- 
ber, thirty-two : these are three grind- 
ers on each side, in both jaws. I'he 
first of these usually passes through 
the gurn about the twelfth year; the 
second cuts the gum about the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth year, and the third, 
or dens sapientup, passes through the 
gum between the age of twenty and 
thirty. In some instances, the dentes 
have been cut at the age of 
forty, fifty, sixty, and even eighty 
years j and sometimes they do not ap- 
pear at all. It sometimes, though raie- 
ly, happens, iiwt a iinrd of teeth ap- 
pears about the age of sixty or seventy. 

The danger to which children are ex- 
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posed during the time of dentition^ 
arises from the pressure of the teeth in 
the gum, so as to irritate it, and excite 
pain and infiammution. In such cases, 
we may sometimes assist nature, by 
cutting the gum, although by obvia« 
ting costiveness, and avoiding food 
which may increase the inflammation, 
this is not, in general, by any means ne- 
cessary. In cases of convulsions, aris- 
ing from teething, the warm bath may 
be of service ; and small •doses of rhu- 
barb and magnesia will contribute to 
remove the irritating acidities in the 
stomach and bowels. The child may 
also be permitted to chew the root of 
liquorice, or marsh mallows, which will, 
at any rate, engage its attention, and, 
perhaps, contribute to the protrusion of 
teeth : of the utility of coral, and glass 
in the shape of coral, for such purpose, 
we doubt. The solicitous mother 
need not, however, be under much ap- 
prehension for the welfare of the child 
whilst the fever is moderate, the bow- 
els lax, and the strength not much 
reduced. But if the fever be great, 
the bouels constipated, and convul- 
sions threaten, the advice of the phy- 
sician should at once be had. 0/>i- 
ates in dentition, unless theie is great 
debility, and also laxity of the bowels, 
should be carefully avoided. Magne- 
sia, rhubarb, and chalk, otter more use- 
ful assistance. Sometimes, however, 
opiates with chalk, or magnesia, may be 
of service, but we fear that the domes- 
tic prescriber will not be often equal ta 
such nice discrimination. 

A careful attention to what is said 
under the article Infancy, will obviate 
many of the inconvenieucies attendant 
on the dantition of*chilclren : for when 
children are kept in good health, they 
cut^ their teeth with comparatively little 
pain, or disturbance of the functions. 

TELEGRAPH, an instrument by 
means of which inf ormation may be al- 
most instantly conveyed to a consider- 
able distance. Telegraphs are of various 
kinds. AVe cannot enumerate them. 
But we may observe, that a Portable 
Telegraph \n\eiiied by J. Conolly, 
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Esq* is described i» the 36/4 Voiuma of 
the Transactions of ike Society of Arts. 
The simplicity, chea[>ne8s, and portabi^ 
lity oF which may render it of use in 
many cases where telej^raplis of a more 
c'Omplicated construction and leas por* 
table are not admissible. 

TELESCOPE, ail ojitical instru- 
ment consistinj^ of a mbe witli glasses, 
or reflectors, for viewing distant objects. 
The term is commonly applied to the 
larger sizes of the iiihtrument ; the 
smaller kinds are cttHcd perspective 
glasses, spy-glasses, opera-glasses ^ and 
II particular kind which is thought 
much brighter than the rest is called a 
night-glass. 

Tele^cope8 are either lefracting or 
reflecting; the former consists of diffe- 
rent lenses through which the objects 
are seen by rays refra< ted by them to 
the eye ; and the latter oF specula, from 
which the rays are reflected and pass to 
the eye. The lens, or glass, turned to 
the ohjeot is called the object-glass, and 
tlwt next the eye the eye-glass; when 
the telescope consist^ of more than two 
lenses, ail but that next the object are 
called eye-glafses. 

The pnnci[)al effects of telescopes 
depend upon this maxim, that objects 
appear larger in proportion to the 
angles wliich they subtend at the eye ^ 
and the effect is the same whetlier the 
pencil or mys, by which objects are vi- 
sible to us, come directly from the ob- 
jects themselves, or from any place 
near to the eye, where they may have 
been united so as to form an image of 
the object ; because they issue again 
from those points in certain directions, 
in the same manner as they did from 
the points in the objects ihenaselves. 

Galileo, having made many iiuprove- 
ments in tfie telescope, has by s^ine 
been considered as the inventor j but he 
himself' acknowledges that he first heard 
of the instrument from a German. I'he 
honour of explaining the priiKiples of 
the telescope is due to Kepler. 

' Notwitlwtanding the various improve- 
m«?nt8 in refracting telescopes, since 
the time of Kepler, the discovery of the 
reflecting telescope has considerably 
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diminished their value j fora refracting 
telescope of 1000 feet focus, even sup- 
posing it possible to be made use of, 
could not be made to magnify with 
distinctness more than I ()()() times; 
whereas a reflecting telescope, not ex- 
ceeding nine Or ten feel in length, will 
magnify 1200 tiines). Mr. James (ire- 
gory, of Aberdeen, was ibe inventor of 
this instrument, but his construction is 
quite different from Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s, and not nearly so advantageous. 

But the reflecting telescopes of Sir W, 
Hersche) surpass ail others. IJe has 
made them from 7» 10, 20, to even 40 
feet in length. To describe these instru- 
ments would far exceed our limits, but 
we may mention that the concave face 
of the metallic mirror of Sir William’s 
largCvst telescope, which is fixed at the 
bottom of a forty feet tube of iron, is 
forty-eight inches of polished surface in 
diameter. The thickue'^s, which is 
equal in every part of it, is about tliree 
inches and u half ; and its wci;'hf, vvhcii 
it came from the cast, was 21 islb^., of 
which it must have h)sta small cjuanlily 
in the polishing. '^I'he metal is a mix- 
ture, supposed to be composed of 32 
parts of copper, 1.5 of tin, 1 of brass, I 
of silver, and 1 of arsenic : for Sir W. 
has not made the composition public ; 
but Mr. Edwards, an intimate friend 
of his, after repeated trials, found 
these proportions the best for receiving 
a fine polish, and producing the most 
perfect reflection. This intrument, 
with proper eye-glasses, magnifies 
above 6000 times, and is said to be the 
largest that ever was made. 

The late Earl Stanhope, project- 
ed, and in part carried into effect, the 
construction of a reflecting telescope, 
which WHS to have been three hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet in length, 
and the reflectors six fett in diameter ! 
a particular account of this telescope 
is given by Mr. Varley, in the first 
and second n limbers of the London 
Journal of Arts and Sciences, to which 
we must refer the reader for more rni- 
Dute particulars. 

TELLIRA, a genus of testaceous 
bivalve worms consisting of ninety-four 
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species, scattered through the seas of 
the globe, chiefly in the Indian ocean ; 
nineteen or twenty common to our 
own ctiasts. They are thus subdi- 
vided : — ovate and ihickish, — ovate 
rompressed,— suborbicular. Some of 
these resemble a solen, others a veniis. 
'I'he rctirufata resembles the leavesofthe 
duckweed. They are of very difl'erent 
sizes, from that of a pea to the breadth 
of four inches. The venues^ one of the 
largest, is about three inches long, and 
three and a half broad ; it inhabits the 
Indian ninl American oceans. 

TKLLIJRH JiM, a metal of a bright 
gn‘\ colour, biitlle, easily fusible, and 
ver\ volatile. Its specific gravity is 6*1. 

l^he ores of tellurium are either na^ 
iwe, in which the rnetal is combined 
with iron and a little gold ; graphic ore, 
which consi'^ts of tellurium, gold, and 
silver ; yellow ore, a compound of tel- 
lurium, gold, lead, and silver j or Mack 
ore, consisting of the same metals with 
copper and sulphur. 'J'hcse ores have 
only been found in the Transylvanian 
mines, and in Siberia ; tiie metal is ex- 
tracted from them by precipitating 
their diluted nitro-inuriatic solution by 
potash, which is added in excess. The 
clear hquor is poured otf and saturated 
with muriatic acid, v^hich atlords a 
precipitate of oxide of tellurium ; this 
heated in a glass retort with charcoal, 
furnishes the metal. 

Exposed to heat and air, tellurium 
readily burns, exlialinga peculiar odour, 
and forming a yellowish white oxide; 
this combines with many of the metallic 
oxides, acting the part of an acid, and 
producing a class of compounds called 
telln rates. 

'j'he oxide of tellurium is nadily so- 
luble in muriatic, nitric, and sulphuric 
acids. 

IVlIurinm combines with iodine, 
chlorine, and various other bodies. It 
has not, however, been made use of 
cither in the metallic, or in any other 
state, 

TEMPER, a particular disposition 
of the mind. See Disposition, and 
the next article. 

'i'f:iVlPERAMF.NT, in medicine 
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and physiology, a term given to certain 
physical or moral differences which arsf 
observed in man. 

Much has been said and written of 
the different temperaments ; and they 
have been most commonly arranged 
under the the phlegmatic, 

the choleric, and the melancholic; but 
they are, in truth, as various as the dif- 
ferent habits and manners of men ; and 
cannot, with any degree of propriety, 
be arranged under such arbitrary heads. 
But whatever may be the physical dif- 
ferences in the temperament of diflerent 
individuals, the moral difference is still 
of much greater importance, and hence 
the almost omnipotent power of circum- 
stances, in the formation of the human 
character. See Circumstances, Edu- 
cation, Mind, &c. 

Temperance. See Appetite, Break- 
fast, Drink, Drunkenness, &c. 

Temperature, See Climate, Cold, 
IJeat, and Thermometer. 

Tempering. See Steel. 

Temptation, in morals. See Motive, 

and Occasion. 

Tench. See Carp. 

TEISDON, in anatomy, the white 
and glistening extremity of a muscle. 
See Muscle. The tendons are some- 
times diseased. See Ganglion. 

TENDRIL, Clasper, or Cirrus , 
in botany, a filiform spiral baud, by 
which a plant is fastened to another 
body, or by which a weak plant sup- 
ports itself on others ; tendrils are seen 
on the vine, tlmpea, &c. 

TENESMUS, a continual inclina- 
tion to go to stool, without any dis- 
charge, or with a trifling one of mucus. 
Thin complaint, for complaint it often 
is, and sometimes noUa little distressing, 
very commoniy attends the piles, espe- 
cially those called the blind piles. The 
same? means must, however, be adopted 
for its cure, as are recommended under 
piles, whlcli see. 

TERMES, a genus of insects com- 
prehending ten species, distinguished 
by a mouth with horny jaws, lip horny ; 
feelers four, filiform 5 eyes two. They 
are subdivided into,— antennas filiforin^ 
— antennas setaceous ; the following are 
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the chief : the first three belong to the 

first division ; the four others to the last. 

The Fatale^ or White ant, has the 
body above brown, thorax with three 
segments, wings pale, with a testaceous 
rib. The animals of this extraordinary 
community, far exceeding, in wisdom or 
policy, the bee, ant, or beaver, are in- 
nabitunts of India, Africa, and South 
America. They build pyramidal struc- 
tures, ten or twelve feet in height, and 
dirvided into Appropriate apartments, 
magazines for provisions, arched cham- 
bers, and galleries of communication. 
They are so firmly cemented that they 
easily bear four men to stand upon 
them : and in various parts of Africa 
appear like villages of the natives. They 
are very destructive to food, furniture, 
books, clothes, and timber of whatever 
magnitude. The only timber which 
they will not touch is leak. See Teak. 
The order and arrangement in the corn- 
in unity of these animals are truly sur- 
prising; the female, when impregnated, 
is of au amazing bulk ; she lays about 
eight thousand eggs in twenty-four hours. 

The Destructor has the body above 
testaceous, head black ; antennas yel- 
low; inhabits America, India, and 
Africa ; resembles the preceding in 
manners, and is about half its size. The 
orda, is black, and resembles, in its eco- 
nomy, the white ant ; inhabits Sierra 
Leone. 

The Capeme is pale yellow, inhabits 
India and America. The pulsatoriumf 
or Tick-watch, inhabilfe Europe and 
America. See Death Watch. The 
fatidicum, inhabits Europe, and resem- 
bles the last, but a little larger. The 
divinatorium is found in books, and is 
extremely active. ‘ 

TERN, or Sterna^ a genus of birds 
comprising twenty-five species, {scat- 
tered ovei\the globe, four of them com- 
mon to our own country. They are 
distinguished by a subulate, straitisb, 
pointed bill; wings very long; tail 
mostly forked ; they are clamorous and 
gregarious, assembling in large flocks ; 
with us they are migratory, leaving our 
shores regularly on the approach of win- 
ter ; the follow, ing are specimens ; 
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The Hirundo, or Greater tern, has 
the two outer tall feathers half black 
and half white ; another variety with 
these feathers entirely white, and black 
legs, back grey ; breast pure white, 
elegantly contrasted with a large black 
spot upon the crown of the head, resem- 
bling a hat ; bill and legs red ; length 
thirteen inches ; it is of a slender but 
elegant form, and has, altogether, most 
beautiful plumage; this bird is the 
most active fisher of all the aquatic 
tribe. The eggs are laid in the sand, 
and the hatching is often accomplished 
by the heat of the sun, without much 
attention of the female. This species is 
observed in abundance on the small is- 
lands adjacent to the Canaries. 

The Minuta^ or Smaller tern, and the 
fissipeSi inhabiting Europe and Ame- 
rica ; the cantinca a beautiful bird, 
sometimes seen on the Kentish coast ; 
and the stolida^ or Noddj% which has 
the body black, and is fifteen inches 
long, inhabiting chiefly within the tro- 
pics, are all we can notice. 

TERRA DE SIENNA, a brown 
bole, or ochre, brought from Sienna, 
in Italy, and used in painting in its 
crude state when powdered, and also 
when burnt. It is used chiefly ground 
in oil, for giving the dark shading to 
colours in imitation of mahogany. 

Terr or » See Fear. 

Tertian. See Ague. 

TEST, in chemistry, that substance 
whether solid, fluid, or gaseous, which, 
when mixed with or dissolved in another 
body, indicates the presence of some 
certain body, if there, in consequence 
of the peculiar appearance or properties 
which such mixture or solution assumes. 

Tests are of vatious kinds : Infusion 
of galls ^ see Galls ; Hydrosulphuret of 

mwwowrajseeHYDRosuLPiiURETS; Lit- 
mus, see Litmus; Oxalate of ammonia, 
see Oxalic Acid ; and Ammonia, see 
Copper ; are useful and important 
tests. 

Testimo ^ Ky . See Evidence, 

TETANUS, a spasmodic disease, 
characterized by rigidity of almost ine 
whole body. Sometimes the body i<« 
thrown back by spasmodic contractions 
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6{ the musfcles ; and sometimes it is bent 
forwards ; at other times the disease is 
chiefly distinguished by what is com- 
monly termed a locked jaw. These af- 
fections arise more frequently in warm 
climates than in cold ones, and are very 
apt to occur when much rain or mois- 
ture quickly succeeds excessively dry 
and sultry weather. They Atack per- 
sons of all ages, sexes, temperaments, 
and complexions, but the male sex more 
frequently than the female, and those 
of a robust and vigorous constitution 
than those of a weak habit. This dis- 
ease is sometimes symptomatic of sy- 
philis and worms. 

These complaints are either produced 
by exposure to cold, or by some irrita- 
tion of the nerves in conseqfience of a 
local injury by puncture, incision, or 
laceration. Lacerated wounds in ten- 
dinous parts prove, in warm climates, a 
never failing source of these complaints^ 
and in cold climates, as well as in warm 
ones, a locked jaw frequently arises 
from the amputation of a limb. 

W hen the disease arises in consequ ence 
of any external injury, the symptoms 
show themselves generally about the 
eighth day ; but when it proceeds from 
exposure to cold, usually much sooner. 
In some cases it comes on suddenly and 
with great violence, but more commonly 
its attack is in a gradual manner. It 
is seldom attended with any fever, but 
always with violent pain j the spasms 
are not, however, constant ; the con- 
traction of the muscles remitting, and is 
renewed every ten or fifteen minutes, 
especially if llie patient make the least 
attempt to speak, drink, or alter his 
position. 

As this disease is always attended 
ivith great danger, the best medical ad- 
vice should be at once obtained. But 
any local irritation which may appear 
to have excited it, should be removed as 
soon as possible 3 such as splinters of 
wood, nails, or any other substance in 
the flesh ; and, in the absence of a me- 
dical attendant, the bowels may be re- 
laxed by purgatives ; if tliey cannot be 
given by ihe mouth tlicy slmVild Is* 
thiown up adyblcr ; 
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be given ; bleeding and the warm bath 
ill cAld climates, have also been recom- 
mended ; and where no other aliment 
can be taken, wine may be administered^ 
or bpcf-tea. 

TE FTEIi, or Herpes^ a genus of 
troublesome diseases, afrecting the skin 
on various parts of the body. 

It has been distinguished into thef 
dry tetter i which appears indiscrimi^ 
nately in diflerent parts of the body 
but most commonly on 4he face, neck^ 
arms, and wrists, in broad spots and 
small pimples ; after continuing a cer-* 
tain time they fall ofl' in the form of a 
white powder, similar to fine bran, leav.^ 
ing the skin below perfectly sound < and 
again returning in the form of a red 
efflorescence, they fall off and are re- 
newed as before. Another kind appears 
ill the form of pustules, which appear 
first separate and distinct, bnt after- 
W'ards run together in clusters; they 
at first contain a thin watery serunij 
%vhich afterwards turns yellow, and ex^ 
tending over the whole surface of thet 
part affected, dries into a thick crust of 
scab 5 when this falls off*, the skin below 
generally appears entire. This species 
appears most fieqiiently on the face, be* 
hind the ears, and on other parts of the 
face; and it occurs most commonly in 
children. The miliary tetter breaks 
Out indiscriminately over the whole 
body ; but more frequently about thef 
loins, breast, periiiaciirn, scrotum, and 
groin, than in other parts. It generally 
appears in clusters, though sometimes 
in distinct rings or circles of very mi-- 
nute pimples, resembling millet seed# 
whence the specific name has been given 
to It. The pimples are at first, though 
small, perj'ectly sejmiate, and contain 
nothing but a clear lymph, which in tlic 
course of the disease is excreted upon 
the surfarc‘, and there forms small dis- 
tinct scales ; these at last fall ofl’, and 
leavea considerable degree of Inflamma- 
tion below tbj’.t ttill continues to exude 
fresh rnattei, which dues into scabs 
as before. Tlie itching i?i this com- 
plaint is alwins very troublesome, and 
the nrUtcr discinrged from the pimples 
is veiv rui ' viscid rhe eating 
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au6 corrot^ing tetter, is so culled from 
its destroying or corroding the parts 
which it attacks. It appears^ at hrst, 
in the form of several small painful ul- 
cerations, all collected in larger spots 
of different sizes and of various figures, 
with always more or less of an erysipela- 
tous inflammation. These ulcers dis- 
charge a thin, sharp, serous matter, 
which sometimes forms crusts, which 
fall off in a short time 3 but most fre- 
quently the discharge is so thin and 
acrid, as to spread along the neighbour- 
ing parts, where it soon produces the 
same kind of sores ; they do not in ge- 
neral proceed farther than the trueskiuj 
but sometimes they destroy, not only 
the skin, but the cellular substance, 
and even the muscles themselves. 

The cure of these different kinds of 
tetters, depends upon a great variety of 
circumstances, to which it will be ne- 
cessary to attend. They are sometimes 
constitutional, and in such cases are 
with great difficulty, if ever, removed. 
In the cure of tetters, as indeed in the 
cure of, or removal of most complaints of 
the skin, where the disease appears to 
be constitutional and spread over a large 
surface, repellents should be most care- 
fully avoided. Tar ointment with calo- 
mel, as described under tar, offers, per- 
haps, one of the best, although not the 
most elegant mercurial remedies for the 
cure of such complaints. The itching 
will, most probably, be best relieved by 
simple ablution with warm water. If 
any of these eruptions proceed from 
irregularities in food, or in a disorder of 
the digestive functions, of course atten- 
tion should be paid to these circum- 
stances 5 nor is attention to the state of 
the bowels of trifling consideration. 
But, unquestionably, frcqUent ablu- 
tions of the skin with warm water or 
soap and water, will be necessary 3 'al- 
though, in some of these complaints, 
and in some habits, yellow soap is mani- 
festly mischievous, and must be avoided. 
With the same intention, the warm 
bath may also be had recourse to. Va- 
rious other remedies, as well as quack 
medicines, have been recommended for 
tins complaint ; the chief will be found 
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under our article Lepro$y, to which 
therefore we refer. 

TETTER, in farriery, called by far- 
riers the flying ring- worm, or ring- 
worm, is a disease of the skin, which 
runs up and down in different direc- 
tions; it is most commonly found on 
the rump ; it differs, however, but little 
from the #ange, and is to be cured by 
similar means. 

THEATRE, a place in which 
shows or dramatic representations are 
exhibited. 

Of the impropriety of dramatic re- 
presentations, as at present conducted, 
there cannot, we presume, be two opi- 
nions. A great and promiscuous assem- 
blage of all kiftds of persons, whose 
right to admision consists simply in the 
ability to pay, must necessarily contain, 
in all populous towns, many whose mo- 
rals and character are not of the best 
kind 3 and, whilst mammon and self- 
interest only interfere in thus amusing 
the public, these kind of theatrical ex- 
hibitions will, most probably, continue. 
But, whilst we enter our protest against 
such theatres, we would by no means be 
understood as objecting to all thea- 
trical exhibitions, when suitably con- 
ducted, and when those pieces only are 
performed 

Which wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
Which raise the genius, and which mend the 
heart ; 

Which make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what tlicy behold. 

Nor do we think it would be difficult 
to suggest arrangements by which our 
theatres may be made equally as amu- 
sing as they are at present, without 
holding forth that encouragement to 
vice which it is now admitted they too 
commonly do. But to this end it ap- 
pears to us indisputably clear, that no 
money should be received for admission ; 
and that instead of three or four, or even 
ten theatres in this vast metropolis, if a 
theatre were established in every district 
or parish, consisting of about one thou- 
sand inhabitants, it may be made the most 
effectual engine of moral and scientific 
instruction, as well as rational amuse* 
ment. We have at present, in this city. 
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ftonnethiug similar in the lectures which 
fire given at our different literary insti- 
tutions ) the admission to the theatres 
might be exactly upon the plan of 
these; and, besides occasional moral 
and scientific lectures, the recitation of 
new productions, and chaste theatrical 
performances may, with the agreeable 
intervention of music, to which we see 
no kind of objection, form a variety for 
the amusement and instruction of five 
hundred or mure persons, who would be, 
generally, known to each other^ that 
could not fail to have a great and a last- 
ing effect upon the habits and man- 
ners of society : and, as admission to 
such a place would often be a matter 
of favour, it would, on this account, be 
much more esteemed. 

It is not consistent with our limits to 
enter into the detail of such a mode of 
amusement and instruction, but we can- 
not avoid thinking that it is deserving 
the consideration of all who are serious- 
ly concerned in the national education 
of the people 5 and that till some such 
methods of instruction are adopted, 
both for the young and adults besides 
those already in action, or projected for 
the young only, we shall be obliged to 
behold great numbers of the popula- 
tion the patient victims of error, of mi- 
sery, and of crime. See Education, 
and School. 

THERMOMETER, an instrument 
for ascertaining the degree of heat or 
cold in any body. 

A common thermometer consists of 
a glass tube, teirniuated at one end by 
a bulb, and closed at the other. The 
bulb, and part of the tube, are tilled 
with a proper liquid, generally nieicury, 
and a scale is applied, graduated into 
equal parts. Whenever this instrument 
is applied to bodies of the same tem- 
perature, the mercury, being similaily 
expanded, indicates the same degree of 
heat. In dividing the scale of the ther- 
mometer, the two fixed points usually 
resorted to, are the freezing and boiling 
points of water, which always take 
place at the same temperature, when 
under the same atmospheric pressure. 
The intermediate part of the scale is di- 
I2i.g 


vided into any convenient numbei* of 
degrees ; and it is obvious that ail ther- 
mometers thus constructed will indicate 
the same degree of heat when exposed 
to the same temperature. In the centU 
grade thermometer this space is divided 
into 100 " 5 the fieeziog of water being 
marked 0 ". the boiling point 100 ®. lu 
this country we use Fahrenheit's scale, 
of which the 0 ® is 
placed at 32“ below 
the freezing of wa- 
ter, whicli, tlierefore, 
is marked 32“, ami 
the boiling point 
212 ®, the interme- 
diate space being di- 
vided into 180®. An- 
other scale is Rtau-^ 
mur's^ the freezing 
point of which being 
0 *, the boiling point 
80®. These are the 
principal thermome- 
ters used in Europe; 
there is, however, 
another, called I)e 
Lisle's^ in which the 
grad uation commen- 
ces with the boiling 
point which is mark- 
ed 0 “, and the freez- 
ing is 150®. 

The annexed is a 
comparative table of 
the different thermo- 
metrical scales. 

Each degree of 
Fahrenheit’s scale is 
equal to ^ 

degree on Reau- 
mer’s ; if, therefore, 
tne number of de; 
grecs orf Fahren- 
heit’s scale, above or 
beluw the freezing 
point of water, be 
multiplied by 4, and 
divided by 9 , the 
quotient will be the 
corresponding de- 
gree of Reaumur. 

To reduce the 
degrees of Reaumur 
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to those of Fahrenheit, they are to be 
multiplied by 9, and divided by 4. 

Every degree of Fahrenheit is equal 
to Jths of a degree on the centigrade 
scale. The same method must be adopt- 
ed in reducing these respectively as is 
directed in the preceding paragraphs 
relative to Reaumur’s thermometer, 
using, of course, 5 and 9 as multipliers 
and divisors. 

When a thermometer is intended to 
measure very low temperatures, spirit of 
wine is employed in its construction, as 
that fluid has never been known to 
freeze ; whereas the low temfierature at 
which it boils renders it unfit for mea- 
suring high temperatures. Quicksilver 
will indicate the degree of 500 of Fah- 
renheit, but freezes at 40 ” below 0 ®. For 
measuring intense degrees of heat, 
an instrument has been contrived called 
a Pyrometer. See Pyrometer. Air 
IS sometimes resorted to as indicating 
very small changes of temperature ; and 
of air ihermoiueters, that described by 
Professor Leslie, under the name of the 
Differential thermometer, is the best. It 
consists of two large bulbs containing 
air, united by a tube twice bent at 
right angles, containing coloured sul- 
phuric acid. When a hot body ap- 
liroHches one of the bulbs it drives the 
fluid towards tlie other. The great ad- 
vantage of this instrument in delicate 
experiments is, that general changes of 
the atmosphere’s tem[)erature do not 
a fleet it, but it only indicates the dif- 
ference of temperature betweeu the two 
balls. Sec Climate, Cold, and Heat. 

THIGH, in anatomy, that part of the 
lower lirnh which is situated between 
the pelvis and the knee. 7’he bone of 
the thigh is called y<?ni7^r ; \t is liable 
to dislocations and fractures, for the 
tieatmeiit of whicli see Dislocation 
and Fracture. 

Thinkings See Mind. 

THIRS r, that uneasy sensation ex- 
perienced in the mouth and fauces, in- 
ducing a desire to drink. 

Thirst appears to be produced by a 
deficiency of secreted fluids in the sah- 
vnl glands, and, most probably, also in 
the stomach. This deficiency may aiisc 


from various causes. In a state of health 
and vigorous muscular exertion, parti- 
cularly in warm weather, the perspira- 
tion, both sensible and insensible, is 
great ; and hence, in general, a large 
portion of drink, the desire for which 
is evinced by the sensation of thirst, 
becomes necessary to supply the waste. 
And where the body is not unusually 
hot, nor much exhausted by fatigue or 
labour, the best liquid for the quench- 
ing of thirst under such circumstances, 
is, undoubtedly, cold water. But if the 
body be much heated or fatigued, cold 
watervvill be improper ; wine and water, 
or weak spirit and water, will be then 
proper. 

Besides the thirst arising naturally 
when in health, from mere exertion, 
from depletion, or from omission to 
take the usual quantity of fluid at any 
meal, thirst may be produced artificial- 
ly, as is well known by eating salted 
provisions ; in which case water is also 
the best remedy for it j it is also fre- 
quently produced by habitual intoxi- 
cation ; but if we are to judge by the 
practice of mankind under these cir- 
cumstances, water would not seem to 
be the best rerned} for such tliiist. We 
cannot, however, doubt that the state 
of the stomach of the habitual drunk- 
ard is greatly depraved. See Drink. 

The morbid thirst attendant upon 
febiile and inflammatory diseases, is 
usually accompanied \^ith a sense of 
increased heat, and will often be best 
alleviated by acids, mol air, sudorifics, 
purgatives, or blood letting; means 
which are not necc^^saiyiu natural thirst, 
and hence we may suspect that they are 
not produced by the same causes. 

For the ticatmeiit of peisons who are 
labouring under disease, in consequence 
of drinking cold water when the body 
is hot, see Drinking cold Water. 

In addition to wliat we have said un- 
der tlie aiticle Hunger, relative to the 
mode of treatment of persons who have 
been a long lime deprived of food and 
diink, it should be strongly impressed 
upon ilic read.er thet huge diaughts of 
cold v.alei, under sucli ciicumstances, 
are iuglily dimgcrout ^ that the best 
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drink is weak wine and water, in small 
quantities at a time, the quantity of* the 
wine being gradually increased. See 
Hunger. 

THISTLE, or Car duns y a genus of 
plants, comprehending thirty-six spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe ; thegreat- 
er part natives of the South of Europe. 
They may be sub-arranged into two di- 
visions: those with decurrent leaves, 
and those with sessile leaves. Several 
of the species are common to our own 
country, and especially the lanceolatus^ 
the nutans^ the tenuifolius, the acan^ 
thoideSy and the marianuSy or Milk this- 
tle 3 all found on wastes and commons 3 
the last has been occasionally used me- 
dicinally : there are several varieties, 
some with, and some without, spines. 
The green herb of this last species is 
chiefly used as food for tame rabbits, of 
which they are extremely fond. The 
lanceolatusy Spear thistle, or Bull this- 
tle, is a biennial plant, which is most 
easily destroyed us a weed, by simply 
cutting it up by the roots. A good 
husbandman will never suffer such 
plants to grow up and produce seeds. 

THISTLE, the Blessed, Carduus 
Benedictus, or Centauriabenedictay an 
annual plant, a native of Spain and the 
Grecian islands 5 flowering in June and 
September 3 and cultivated in the gar- 
dens of this country, where it thrives 
as well us in its native soil. It is in the 
greatest perfection when in flower, at 
which time it should be cut, quickly 
dried, and preserved in a dry place. It 
is emetic, diaphoretic, or tonic, accord- 
ing to the form and strength of the pre- 
paration in which it is administered. A 
decoction and strong infusion produce 
vomiting ; a less strong warm infusion 
produces copious perspiration ; and a 
light infusion, made with six drachms 
of the leaves and one pint of cold water, 
is an elegant and efflcacious bitter in 
dyspepsia. It is, however, seldom or- 
dered in modern medical practice. The 
dose of the powdered herb is, from fif- 
teen grains to one drachm 3 of the infu- 
sion, two fluidonnres every three hiiurs. 

Thistle y Cat line , See CauliINE 

Thjstlk. 

I'Jil 
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THISTLE, the Common, or Serra^ 
tula arvensis, is a plant with a perennial 
root, and very frequent in all kinds of 
lands, not excepting the richest pas- 
tures. It is extremely injurious to all 
crops ; and is fora time repressed rather 
than destroyed, by a well-conducted 
summer fallow ; but this is only a local 
remedy ; for its numerous seeds, which 
are feathered, will often come from a 
considerable distance, and replenish the 
field which has been cleared of it. It 
is frequently cut close above the ground 
by means of a simple instrument, called 
a weed hook; but it is done much 
more effectually, either by the hand, 
or by means of a pair of forceps or nip- 
pers, with two long handles*, by which 
the whole, or part, of the roots are pull- 
ed up, and the plants either weakened 
or totally destroyed. In Derbyshire 
they make use of a species of tongs, or 
pincers, with fluted jaws, which are said 
to be peculiarly effectual. In the low- 
land rich pastures of Somersetshire, 
these thistles are skirted two or three 
times, in the course of the summer, 
with the scythe, and suffered, generally, 
to remain on the land ; when dry they 
are frequently eaten by cattle. No 
other method is there usually taken to 
keep them under ; they were formerly 
pulled in Scotland and given to horses. 
In Germany, it is said that, after they 
are collected, they are beaten in sacks 
till their prickles are destroyed ; after 
which horses devour them greedily, 

Thistky the globe. See Globe this- 
tle, 

Thistky Sow's, See Sow Thistle, 
THORACIC DUCT, in anatomy, 
the trunk of the absorbents, of a ser- 
pentine form, and ab&iit the diameter of 
a crow quill. It lies upon the dorsal 
vertebra?, between the aorta and vena 
azygos, and extends from the posterior 
opening of the diaphragm to the angle 
formed by the union of the left sub- 
clavian and jugular veins, into which it 
opens and evacuates its contents, there 
to be mixed with the blood, and which 
are secreted for the nourishment of the 
whole system. In its course the thoracic 
duct receives the absorbent vessels from 
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almost every part of the body. See 
Anatomy and Digestion. 

thorax, the chest ; that part of 
the body situated between the neck and 
the abdomen ; the external parts of the 
thorax are the common integuments, 
the breasts, various muscles, and the 
bones of the thorax, consisting of the 
ribs, sternum, vertebrae, clavicles, &c. 
The parts within the cavity of the thorax, 
are the pleura^and its productions, the 
lungs, the heart, thymus gland, oeso- 
phagus, thoracic duct, arch of the aorta, 
part of the vena cava, vena azygos, the 
eighth pair of nerves, and part of the 
great intercortal nerve; the thorax is 
separated /rom the abdominal viscera 
by the diaphragm, and into two parts 
by the mediastinum. See Heart, 
Lungs, &c, in the order of the alpha- 
bet. 

THORN, or Spine, in botany, a 
sharp process from the woody and other 
parts of plants. In trees it commonly 
disappears upon culture, as in the pear, 
orange, &c. 

THORN, or Crataegus, a genus of 
plants consisting of between twenty and 
thirty species, including the various 
kinds of medlar. The following are the 
chief : 

The Oxi/acanf ha ^Common hawthorn, 
or White thorn, too well known to need 
description. The trunk and branches 
of this tree are beset with sharp thorns ; 
flowers white, fragrant, appearing in 
May, and often called may j they are 
succeeded in autumn by bunches of 
dark red berries, which afford food to 
birds, pigs, &c. There are several va- 
rieties : some with large, oblong, scarlet 
fruit; with fruit of a golden colour, 
called haws; with white berries, and 
darker blossom ; and also the Glaston- 
bury thorn, which blossoms early, •‘ome- 
times at Christmas ; many superstitious 
stories are told of this last ; some of 
which are mentioned in Drayton’s Poly- 
olbion. A native of this country. 

The TorminaliSi Wild service, Sorb, 
or Maple-leaved service, rises to the 
height of forty or fifty feet, with a large 
spreading trunk, and alternate leaves, 
vcut into mai^ acute anglesi like maple 


leaves ; they are about four inches long, 
and three broad ; flowers white, shaped 
like the pear-tree, but smaller; fruit 
like the preceding, but larger, and of a 
brown colour; if kept till soft, like the 
medlar, it has an agreeable flavour* 
The wood of this tree is useful for many 
purposes. The fruit is sold in the Lon- 
don markets in the autumn. A native 
of various parts of Europe, and also of 
England. 

The AriOi or White beam free, is also 
a tree of considerable height, flowering 
in May. A native of vaiious parts of 
Europe, and also of this country ; the 
wood is hard and tough, and used f r 
axles, &c. Fruit eatable, when mel- 
lowed by frosts. It is also an orna- 
mental tree, and desirable to be mixed 
in plantations. 

The Cocciweci, or Great American haw- 
thorn, a native of Virginia ; the viridis, 
or Green-leaved American hawthorn ; 
the crus galll, or Cockspur hawthorn ; 
and i\\e pyracantha, or Evergreen thorn, 
may also be mentioned. 

All the diflc^cnt sorts may be in- 
creased with facility, by sowing the 
seeds in the open ground, either in the 
autumn or sprini^ months, in drills or 
broadcast, covering them to the depth 
of about an inch. The haws may be 
gathered in the hedges in many of the 
sorts, and others procuied from the 
nurserymen. The plants mostly ap- 
pear in about twelve months; they 
should be kept clean from weeds, and 
be occasionally vvatered in dry weather. 
When one or two years old, they may, 
in most of the sorts, be removed into 
nursery rows, at the distance of from 
eight inches to two feet asunder, accord- 
ing to the sorts, and from six inches to 
a foot in the rows, there to remain for 
the purpose of forming hedges, &c. 
having the tops, shoots, and other parts, 
cut and pruned as there may be occa- 
sion. 

The common white thorn, so useful 
for hedges, may be raised from the roots 
cut off from the young plants, as well 
as from the seeds. Indeed, this plant is 
preterable to every other for a fence, 
and when properly trained and kept 
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down, will continue for an unlimited 
period. In planting these hedges, the 
plants should be, at least, five years 
old ; and it is by no means advisable to 
mix other kinds of plants or shrubs 
with them, they forming the best fence 
when growing alone. They should also 
be planted in the natural soil ; in wet 
soils they should be planted in a bank 
of earth. Some choose to pdant a dou- 
ble row of plants, one row from nine to 
fifteen inches from the other, but if the 
plants be vigorous and healthy, this is 
by no means necessary. The hedges 
formed of the thorn have been fre- 
quently called quickset. 

For the other important species of 
this genus, see Medlar. 

THORN-APPLE, or Datura, a 
genus of plants, consisting of seven spe- 
cies, scattered over the globe, of which 
the chief are the stramonium, or Com- 
mon thorn-apple, an annual plant, a 
native of America, but is now natural- 
ized to this country, and found growing 
on dung-hills and road sides from the 
fruit ejected from gardens, and flower- 
ing in July and August. It rises about 
two feet in height, with a round, branch- 
ing, leafy stem 5 the leaves are dark 
green above, beneath pale. The flowers 
are generally white, but have sometimes 
a tinge of purple or violet j they consist 
of one large funnel-shaped petal, suc- 
ceeded by large, oblong, roundish cap- 
sules, about the size of a walnut, with 
the outer covering closely beset with 
sharp spines, which constitute what is 
called the thorn-apple ; they contain a 
great number of reniforin compressed 
seeds. The leaves, capsule, and seeds, 
are used medicinally, arborea, is 

a tall tree of Peru, with glabrousieaves, 
glabrous nodding pericarps without 
spines, and large fragrant flowers. 

The stramonium, under which name 
the first described species is most usu- 
ally known, has been long considered 
an acrid narcotic poison. See Poison. 
But latterly it has been used with ad- 
vantage in several diseases. Cataplasms 
of the bruised fresh leaves have afforded 
relief in inflammatory tumourit', and 
for discussing masses of indurated milk 
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in the breasts of nurses ; and, it is said, 
that an ointment made with the pow- 
dered leaves, allays the pain of hsemor- 
rboids ; smoking the dried leaves in the 
manner of tobacco, has afforded relief 
in the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma. 
The inspissated expressed juice of the 
leaves, has been also occasionally given 
internally ; and an extract of the seeds 
has been lately recommended in severe 
chronic pains ; the dose of this last 
should be only from, one-fourth of a 
grain to a grain only, twice a day ; some 
however, recommend its being increased 
gradually, until twelve grains are taken 
in twenty-four hours ; the exhibition of 
this medicine requires the greatest catu 
tion, 

Thomhack, See Ray. 

Thorough wax. See Hart Wort. 

Thought, See Mind. 

THORTER ILL, a paralytic dis- 
order incident to sheep. It is said to 
arise sometimes from their eating some 
poisonous or narcotic plant 5 more fre- 
quently, perhaps, it depends on general 
weakness from insufficient food ; a nou- 
rishing diet, and cordials are the best 
remedy. 

THRESHING, or Thrashing, in 
agriculture, the operation by which 
corn is separated from the straw. This 
operation is performed in tliis country 
in two ways ; by the flail and by a ma- 
chine. In some other countries, and in 
warmer climates, it is performed by the 
feet of animals. 

The common flail is too well known 
to need description ; threshing with this 
simple instrument is a severe and irk- 
some labour, and, to the farmer, exceed- 
ingly expensive j the waste of grain is 
also great ; and few labourers can be 
found w^o will thresh the corn wholly 
out of the straw • nor is this to be won- 
dered at : few men are dexterous at 
handling a flail ; and labourers, in ge- 
neral, would rather work without doors, 
even in wet weather, than subject them- 
selves to the severe, dusty, monotonous, 
and unwholesome toils of a barn. 

Three sorts of machines have been 
invented for ^ the purposes of threshing 
and cleaning corn : these are, a thresh- 
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ingf machine; a machine for dressing peditiously ; — pilfering is avoided;— 
Imrley ; and fanners, or winnowing ma^ the grain is less subject to injury ; — seed 
c^hines. corn can be procured without difficulty 

The threshing machine is considered from the new crops for those to be sown ; 
the most valuable implement that mo- — the market may be supplied with 
dern times have produced ; the saving grain more quickly in times of scarcity ; 
of manual labour, and that of a severe — the straw softened by the mill is more 
kind by means of this invention, is, useful for feeding cattle ; if a stack of 
perhaps, beyond calculation, while the corn be heated it may be threshed in a 
grain is separated from the straw in a day, and the grain preserved from inju- 
more perfect and expeditious manner ry ; the threshing mill also lessens the 
than has hitherto been accomplished by injury from smutty grain, the halls of 
any other mode. It is to the ingenuity smut not being broken as when beaten 
of a Scotch mechanic, Andrew Mei- by the flail by the same machine the 
KLE, that we are indebted for the per- gram may be separated from the chaff 
fection, if not the sole invention, of the and small seeds, as well as from the 
most valuable threshing machine; to straw; and the great drudgery of ma- 
him, at any rate, must be attributed the nual labour, in threshing by the flail, is 
merit of suggesting the drum with completely superseded, 
fixed beaters, by which the corn and In the western districts of England 
straw are separated in the most perfect as the farmer is desirous of extracting 
manner \ in other attempts to constiuct the grain with as little injury as pos*. 
this implement, the plan of the flax sible to the straw, the ears are cut off 
mill had been adopted. A threshing and threshed separately from it; the 
machine invented by Mr. Lee, and de*- straw is converted into a species of reed, 
scribed in the Transactions of the So- for thatching, for litter, or forj| |ij»fcMyg" 
ciety of Arts, is also highly sooke n of • the 

another by R, Tawney, Ej^rir^eT^^suiu^ For this operation, a 

scribed in the Pantologia. small threshing mill, invented by Mr, 

Threshing mills, or machines, are W, Johnson, of Langholme, in Duiii- 
d riven by various powers: by horses; fries-shire, has been recommended j and, 
by oxen ; by wind alone ; by wind, or indeed, is more likely to be adopted m 
cattle when the wind fails; by water foreign countries, than the larger ma- 
alone, or by cattle when water is defi-P chines, 

cient ; and by steam* Some machines A machine bag been invented for 
are driven by manual labour ; and they dressing, or taking off the ears of bar* 
may be adequate to thresh the crops ley, which is recommendc d as a great 
grown on small farms, by introducing impruvenaent, by those who have used 
only the head of the grain into the ma* it. Sometimes, it is attached to thresln 
chine ; but even in that case, a mode- ing-iniils, and though there must be 
rate-sized horse or ox ; or water or wind, some additional stress to the power by 
would be a better power. On the whole which it is moved, it is but trifling : in 
it is most advisable *to have these ma- well-constructed threshing-mills, this 
chines of a substantial construction. A operation is frequently done by the 
six-horse power is little enough for all mill itself. 

the necessary operations of a corn fariil ; Many imperfect modes were used 
though, by shortening the drum, fewer formerly for separating the grain from 
horses may be used. the chaff ; as, by dropping it from a 

The specific advantages resulting sieve, or basket, between the doors of 
from the use of the threshing machine, a barn exposed to the wind ; or by drop- 
are these : one- twentieth part more of ing it from any elevated platform, or 
corn is obtained from the same quantity waggon, in a situation exposed to an 
of straw than by thieshing with the open current of air, before any win- 
j — the work is done much more ex* nowiug machine was invented. But 
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by the use of fanners, the husbandman 
ran clean his corn at any time when 
necessary. P'anners have been greatly 
improved since their first introduction ; 
and are now to be seen not only in every 
corn-mill, but almost in every barn 
where the farm is more employed in 
tillage than in grazing. When an- 
nexed to threshing-mills, and proper- 
ly fitted up internally, with suitable 
riddles and harps, corn is often ren- 
dered fit for the market as it comes 
from the machine. 

Thresh tng-Jloor. See Barn. 

Thrift. See Lavender, the Sea. 
THRINCIA, or Small Jamaica 
Fan-palm, in botany, a genus consist- 
ing of one species only, a West Indian 
palm, rising from ten to twenty feet 
iiigii ; its fronds are fan-shaped, palm- 
ate, plaited with lanceolate rigid seg- 
mtiits ; the stalks unarmed, longer than 
the leaves. It is now cultivated in 
Kew gardens. 

THllIPS, a genus of insects con* 
sisting of eight species, so minute that 
they are not readily distinguished with- 
out a microscope. They reside most 
commonly on flowers, and under the 
bark of trees ; one, the juniperur is 
found on the j uni per-t»^ee ; the thorax 
and abdomen aie black ; the elytra 
white. Another, the physapus has a 
black body and glaucous wings ; it is 
found in our own country, in the spikes 
of wheat and rye, to which it is very dc'^ 
fitructive. 

Throat. See Fauces, Larynx, 
CEsophagus, Sore-throat,Tonsil8, 
Trachea, &c. 

THROAT. WORT, or Trache- 
LlUM, is a genus of plants consisting of 
three sjiecies, two natives of the Cape, 
one of Italy and the East ; this last, 
the ccBruleum^ or Blue throat-wort, is 
culti lilted as an ornament to rock- 
works. and other situations where the 
earth is poor. It is a biennial with a 
tuberous root, and a stalk rising a foot 
ami a half high j flowers small, azure 
blue, appearing in June and July, It 
may he easily raised from seeds sown in 
the autiiinii, in a bed or border cf light 
mould 
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P'or another throat-wort, see Bell** 
Flower. 

THRUSH, or Turdus. a genus of 
birds comprising one hundred and 
thirty-six species, scattered over the 
globe, of which seven me inhahilaiils of 
our own country. Under this nu- 
merous tribe are comprehended, the 
missel, fieldfare, the throstle, or mavis, 
the redwing, the blackbird, the ring and 
water ouzel ; together with a vast crowd 
of foreign birds. They are disliiiguish- 
ed by having the outer toe coiuiectei! 
with the middle by a membrane as fai 
as the first joint ; the bill is denticulate! 
towards the point ; the male and fe- 
male are nearly the same size ; they are 
generally subject to a variation of co- 
lour in different seasons of the year. 
They are perfectly baccivorous ; but to 
this food they add insects and worms ; 
none of them feed upon grains. The 
following are the chief. 

The riscivoruSf Missel ,or Missel -bird, 
has the back brown, neck spotted with 
white 5 bill yellowish ; eleven inches 
long ( builds in bushes, or in the side 
of some tree, and lays four or five eggs ; 
sings finely in the spring, sitting on the 
summit of a tree. This bird is peculiarly 
distinguished, as being the largest Bri- 
tish bird which has any harmony in its 
voice. It feeds upon holly and miseltoe 
berries, and insects, and may be regard- 
ed as sovereign of the grove, driving 
away from the coppice all the inferior 
species of the thrush kind. 

The Musicus^ Song thrush, or Thros- 
tle, has the head, back, and upper 
coverts of the wings, deep olive brown ; 
throat mottled with brown and white; 
belly and breast pale yellow, with large 
black spots ; inhabits the woods of 
Europe ^*builds in a tow bush, or in an 
ivied tret, a nest of mo>s and straw, 
plaktered within with a whitish sub- 
stance, most like decayed w:orl, ce- 
mented with some glutinous matter • 
lays in this country, generally , five pai 
blue eggs, with blackish spots ; • 
France, migratory, but remains in Eng- 
land during the wliole jear ; reinnrk- 
ably prolific, producing in som(M-onii- 
trics, three diffevenl families in a hcn 
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ton ; of all the tribe, this is the most 
accomplished singer, and it sings also at 
Yarious seasons of the year ; found in 
Scotland, England, France, Germany, 
aad Sweden ; nine inches long ; flesh 
generally good ; it was formerly in 
great request with the Romans ; se- 
veral varieties in Europe ; three or four 
in America. This, as well as the whole 
tribe, is a very useful bird in the de- 
struction of snails and other injurious 
animals, it shguld, therefore, never be 
destroyed. 

The Pilaris^ or Fieldfare, has the 
tail feathers black, the outermost at the 
inner edge tipped with white 3 head and 
rump hoary. Three or four other va- 
rieties. They visit this country in 
large flocks about Michaelmas, and 
leave it about Murcli. Their summer 
residence is Syria, Siberia, or the neigh- 
bouring districts. The number and 
appearance of these birds in this coun- 
try, seem to be determined by the 
rigour of the weather. As *.ong as they 
are in the held, the inhabitants of the 
country conclude that the severity of 
the winter is not yet past. They live 
upon the fruit of the hawthorn, and al- 
most every description of berry during 
the winter ; flesh eatable. 

The Merula, or Blackbird. See 
Blackbird. 

The Torquatus, or Ring-ouzel, is 
blackish ; bill yellowish ; collar white. 
One or two other varieties, from diver- 
sity, are called Water-ouzel and Rock- 
unzel. rhe most beautiful of this 
tnbt* is the Carnation, or Rose-colour 
ouzel. The ouzel inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and Africa j is eleven inches long, 
and feeds on insects and berries. The 
ruf>e-coloured ouze^, has been occasion- 
ally seen in this country. 

The Polyglottus, Mucking bird, or 
Mimic thrush, is dusky ash, beneath 
pale ash ; primary quill feathers white 
on the outer half; feeds on berries, fruits, 
and insects ; nine and a half inches 
long. This bird forms a striking ex- 
ception to the general character of the 
birds of the new world. It is well- 
known, that the rich, lively, and bril- 
liant hues of the feathered race in that 
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continent, are commonly accompanied 
with harsh, monstrous, and disagree- 
able notes, but the mocking bird is said 
to be the most melodious of all birds, 
the nightingale not excepted. Besides 
the charms of its natural song, it has the 
wonderful faculty of counterfeiting the 
notes of every bird of the woods ; and 
the songs which it repeats, it seems 
only to imitate, in order to improve 
them, and to perfect and increase his 
own powers, by exercising them in 
every possible manner. With all these 
qualifications, which endear him to 
man, the mocking bird is of a very 
ordinary appearance, compared with 
the other tenants of the American 
woods. It is found in Carolina, Ja- 
maica, New Spain, and, in general, 
inhabits most of the warm and tem- 
perate climates of America. It is foml 
of the vicinity of man, and easily do- 
mesticated. It perches upon the trees 
around the planters’ houses; and some- 
times upon the chimney tops, where it 
remains all night, pouring forth the 
sweetest and most varied notes. 

The Curceus is the size of the mis- 
sel ; sings finely, and imitates the 
notes of other birds ; and, when tame, 
the voice of man. Inhabits Chili. 

The Tinniens, or Alarm thrush, is 
above brown, beneath white; breast 
spotted with black 3 six and a half 
inches long : inhabits Cayenne ; cries 
every morning and evening, for the 
space of an hour, with a harsh, loud 
voice, like an alarum bell. 

The Arundinaceus, or Reed thrush, 
is rusty brown, beneath white-testace- 
ous ; quill feathers brown, tipt with 
reddish j three other varieties 3 inhabits 
reedy marshes of Europe; builds a 
hanging nest among the reeds ; lays 
five or six yellowish-white eggs, spotted 
with brown 5 male sings while the hen 
IS silting ; seven inches long. 

THRUSH, or Aphtha, a disease af- 
fecting adults, distinguished by whi- 
tish, or ash-coloured pustules on the 
uvula, fauces, palate, tonsils, inside of 
the cheeks, gums, tongue and lips. 
They, for the most part, begin at the 
uvula, sending forth a glutinous mucus^ 
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and the pustules covering all, or the 
greatest number of the parts above- 
mentioned, with a thick whitish crust 
adhering most tenaciously. This crust, 
does not induce an escar on the parts 
on which it lies, by eating into them, 
but comen off in whole pieces, after the 
pustules have arrived at maturity. 
This will often happen in a short time, 
so that the throat and internal parts of 
the mouth are frequently observed to 
be clean, which a few days before were 
wholly covered with white crusts. This 
disease is not confined to the throat and 
fauces, but is said to affect the oeso- 
phagus, stomach, and intestines. But 
this is, however, doubtful. 

It arises, in general, from cold 
and moisture, and deficient food ; 
and is said to appear sometimes, even 
in adults, without fever 5 but this we 
suspect is not correct. It is, in general, 
attended with fever ; and is sometimes a 
dangerous, and always a tedious and 
troublesome disease. One of the best 
gargles in this complaint is a decoction 
of quince seeds, (see Quince,) acidu- 
lated 80 as to be agreeable to the pa- 
tient with muriatic acid. The safest 
course, however, is to take the advice 
of an experienced physician. 

For the treatment of the Thrush of 
Infants^ see Infancy. 

THRUSH, in farriery, a disease of 
the horse's frog, consisting in a dis- 
charge of stinking matter from its cleft 
or division ^ sometimes the other parts 
of the frog are also affected, becoming 
soft and ragged. Having removed the 
shoe, pare away any ragged parts there 
may be, so as to expose fully the dis- 
eased surface ; after cleansing the frog 
perfectly, apply a solution of sulphate 
of zinc, or sulphate of copper 5 and a 
hort time after pour some melted tar 
ointment into the cleft of the frog, and 
let its whole surface be covered with 
tow dipped in the same ointment ; and 
upon the tow place a fiat piece of wood, 
about the width of the frog ; one of its 
ends being passed under the toe of the 
shoe, the other extending to the back 
I part of the frog, and being bound down 
by transverse slips of viood, the ends 
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of which are placed under the shoe* 
This dressing must be repeated daily. 
When a thrush is attended with inflan)- 
mation and lameness, a poultice ap- 
plied for two or three days will be pro- 
per. 

Thummerstone, See Schorl. 

THUNDER, a loud noise produced 
in the air, and generally preceded by a 
fiash of lightning. 

The tremendous and astounding 
noise of thunder, and ‘the vivid flash 
and zig-zag line of rapid light usually 
denominated lightning, have always 
impressed the human mind, and indeed 
many animals, with great terror. The 
effects, which are occasionally pro- 
duced by lightning, have also contribut- 
ed to heighten the impression; and 
have stimulated ingenious persons to 
attempt various methods of preventing 
the disastrous consequences of a pow- 
erful discharge from an electrical bat- 
tery in the atmosphere. But except 
in the erection of conductors, (see CoN- 
DUCTOR») and in ascertaining the safest 
method of avoiding the effects of light- 
ning at the surface of the earth, (see 
Lightning,) we are not aware that 
any useful and effectual method has 
been invented to arrest or impede the 
action of this “ grand artillery of the 
sky.” It is true Dr, Franklin in- 
vented what has been called the Elec^ 
trical Kite ; hut we doubt exceedingly 
its utility ; and, except in the hands of 
the intelligent and scientific, it should 
never be elevated into those regions of 
electricity and combustion, where the 
operations of nature are carried on with 
so much sublimity and grandeur. 

It appears to us that thunder and 
lightning are essefitial parts of a pro- 
cess for restoring the balance which has 
baen lost, as numerous other processes 
in nature are, in consequence of the 
elevation of gas, most probably carbu- 
retied hydrogen, from the surface of the 
earth into the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere ; and a part of that process 
consists in the production of water, 
which often falls in large quantities at 
such times; which process not only 
clears the atmosphere of the buf 
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affords the pabulum of water for vege- 
tables, &c«, and also for cooling the 
earth. But, it may be said, lightning 
sometimes is aeen without thunder, and 
without rain it is true ; — this appears 
also a process for restoring the balance of 
the electric fluid only ; and merely 
proves that no combustible gases are 
then in the regions of the passage of 
the electric spaik. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the bright and vivid line of 
light which formVi the chief feature, be- 
sides the general flash of lightning, is 
the electric fluid, or other electric pow- 
er, he it what it may, either passing 
from one cloud to another, which clouds 
are in different slates of electricity, or 
from the clouds to the earth, where, at 
lust, the balance is restored. Now it is 
well known that the electric fluid, when 
coining in contact with oxygenous and 
hydrogenous gas, in various degrees of 
mixture, will produce an explosion, and 
that water will be the result. It is well 
known, also, that most thunder-storms 
take place in the afternoon ; and, in this 
country nt least, in the summer season, 
when the production of carbu retted 
hydrogen during the day is most likely 
to be greatest. * Let us apply this to the 
process by which thunder appears to be 
produced : 

All liquid as well as gaseous bodies, 
in parsing through other liquid or gas* 
ecus bodies with which they do not in- 
timately combine, or in which they do 
not dissolve, assume a globular form, 
Tlie hydrogenous gases which arise from 
various decomposing processes at the 
surface of the e.iiih, ascend in the at- 
mosphere to a ccrlain height, according 
to their specific gravities, and float 
about in masses or globules, of various 
diniensioiiH, till, <*uming in contact with 
the electric fluid, an explosion is tjie 
consequence, water is formed, and de- 
scends fie(|Uently in torrents to the 
earth. If onlv one of such masses or 
globules should explode, we may con- 
clude that iM> other was near it ; but 
when a SAM'ies of continuous explosions 
takes place, the conclusion is, that a 
scries of insulated masses or globules of 
hydrogenous gas, more or less large, 
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was in the neighbourhood of the first 
mass which exploded ; the first explo- 
sion extending to the second, and so on 
as long as any globules of gas are with* 
in the sphere of the igniting effect of 
the previous explosion. 

That this is the rationale of thunder 
we think must be evident. It has been 
asserted that the rumblings succeeding 
the first report are merely the echoes of 
that report ; and that the first report is 
the sudden passing of the electric fluid 
from one cloud to another, or to the 
earth ; but this appears to us totally 
untenable. Echo may, doubtless, have 
some share in these rumblings, but the 
true cause, we think, is as above stated. 

Thunder and lightning are, then, our 
readers should remember, necessary 
parts of a process for restoring to the 
atmosphere and to the earth, that heal- 
thy state which, by other processes, they 
have for a time lost ; and, after taking 
every firoper precaution to guard against 
their ill effects, which it is in our power 
to do, (see Conductor and Light- 
ning,) we may rest satisfied that these, 
m well as day and night, and the alter- 
nations of the seasons, are a necessary 
part of that grand machine, the universe, 
in a contemplation of which man can 
never cease to admire. 

Thunntf, See Mac K A re L. 

TIlYMBRA, in botany, a genus 
cousisling of three species, natives of 
Macedonia, the south of Europe, and 
Africa ; the two following, the spicata, 
or Spiktd thymbra, a shrubby plant, 
with purple flowers; and the vcrticillata, 
or Whorled thymbra, also with purple 
flowers, are cultivated. 

THYME, Stone Basil, or Thymus^ 
a genus of plants consisting of twenty- 
four species, scattered over the globe, 
of which four are common to onr own 
country. The following are cultivated. 
The serpyllum^ Wild thyme, or Mother 
of thyme, indigenous to our heaths 
the vulgaris, or Garden thyme, a native 
of Spain and Siberia the mastkhina, 
or Ma.^tic thyme, a shrub, native of 
Spain *,7— the virgi/iicMS, Virginian savo- 
ry, or Thyme, with perennial root, and 
annual stalk, a native of America ’the 
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calaminlha^ or Calatuint, found on our 
road-sides, in a wild state j — the acinos^ 
or Wild basil, found in our dry fields. 
Many of these are used as pot-herbs, 
and some of them were formerly in the 
materia medica ; but, as medicines, they 
are all unimportant. See Marjoram. 

Lemon thyme is a variety of the ser~ 
pyllurn, the first named species : it is 
very pungent, and has a particularly 
j^raleful odour, approaching to that of 
lemons. Most of these may be propa- 
gated by parting the roots, or by slips. 

Tibia, See Leg. 

TIC DOULOUREUX, a painful 
affection <»f the nerves, which mostly 
attacks the face, particularly that branch 
of the fifth pair which comes out of 
the foramen beneath the eye. Many 
medicines have been given for this ex- 
cruciating complaint, such as opium, 
and other untispasuiodics ; but the most 
effectual cure is in completel}^ dividing 
the nerve ; this must, of course, be done 
by the experienced surgeon. 

We ought, however, to mention, that 
carbonate of iron has been lately giveij^. 
with great success by 
CHiNsoN, in this com must 

be given in large doses, of not less than 
two scruples, or even a drachm at a 
time, and be repeated two or three times 
a day. It must also be taken for some 
continuance : one case, mentioned by 
Mr. H. required a month for its cure ; 
but at the end of this period it was com- 
plete. 

TICK, or jicarus, a genus of apte- 
rous insects ; mouth without proboscis ; 
the sucker with a cylindrical bivalved 
sheath ; feelers two, compressed, and as 
long as the sucker ; eyes two, placed 
on the sides of the head ; legs eight. 
The species and varieties are very nu- 
merous, and include all those in our 
own language denominated tich, or mite. 
The red spider, acarus baccarum, or 
the mite, infects currant and other fruit- 
trees, and also hot-houses ; fresh slack- 
ed lime is the best preventive of its ra- 
vages. See Itch, Mitk, and Cheese, 
The tieks which infest sheep and dogs 
are icvidily destroyed by a strong decoc- 
tion of tobacco. 
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Tick-seed. See Sun flower Tllfi 
Bastard. 

TIDE, the periodical motion of the 
waters of the s«*a. In most places the 
tide ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four 
hours. In others there are no percep- 
tible tides, and in some places the ebb- 
ing and flowing are very irregular. 

The tides flow highest the second or 
third day after the full and new moon ; 
these are Called spring tides ; when they 
flow lowest they are caUed neap tides ; 
which is about seven days after the 
highest springs tides. The time of high* 
water is continually varying ; being 
later by about half an hour every tide 
than the preceding one. The highest 
spring tides happen generally about the 
equinoxes ; that is, on or about the 22d 
of March, and 22d of September ; but 
they sometimes occur earlier, and some- 
times later than both these periods. The 
tides are not so great in the torrid zone^ 
between Africa ai^America, where the 
ocean is in the temperate 

zone^^JWiSther side ; nor does the tide 
much around islands fur distant 
from shores. The Mediterranean, the 
Black, and the Baltic seas have little 
or 110 sensible tide s, because they do 
not communicate with the ocean, so as 
to be aftecied by the rise or fall of ita 
tide. 

As the tides pass over shoals, and 
run through straits into beys of the sea, 
their motion becomes various, and 
their heights depend on many circum* 
stances. At some ports in the Bristol 
channel, and at high spring tides, the 
wafer flows from forty to sixty feet in 
perpendicular height, whereas in the 
Thames it rarely exceeds thirty. 

The tides are generally ascribed to 
the attraction of the sun and moon ; 
and some have supposed that the diur- 
nal levolution of the earth on its axis 
also contributes to the plienomenon ; 
whilst others have attributed it to the 
motion of the earth alone. 

TIERCE, a liquid measure, as of 
wiijc, oil, &c., containing 42 gallons, 
or the third part of a pipe, whence its 
name. Tiurce is also the name of a 
cask for various kinds of dry goods, A 
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tierce of sugar contains from five to 
eight hundred weight or more. 

Tiger, See Cat. 

TILES, a sort of thin bricks, made 
of clay, dried and burnt, ui:d used for 
coYcring the roofs of houses. They are 
of different shapes according to the 
uses for which they are intended : there 
are plain tiles, ridge tiles, gutter tiles, 
pan-tiles, &c. ; they ate e.U made to 
certain gauges ; and the makers are 
subject to heauj penalties if they exceed 
the dimensions fixed on by the several 
acts of parliament. Tiles are also liable 
to excise duties. 

TUloge, See Husbandry. 

TIMBER, a term denoting every 
species of wood that is proper for build- 
ing. 

The woorls of different trees differ 
much in strength, hardness, durability, 
and beauty ; and, consequently, in their 
fitness for the various purposes to which 
they are applied. If the stem or trunk 
of a tree be cut across, the wood is 
found to be made up of numerous 
concentric layers, or rings; very dis- 
tinct in some trees, but less so in others. 
One of these layers is formed every 
year ; consequently their number cor- 
responds nearly with the age of the 
tree. 

Wood appears to be composed of 
various vessels, which, in the living tree, 
convey the fluids necessary to its 
growth. These vessels convey a watery 
fluid, called the sap, from the roots to 
the leaves ; when it arrives at the leaves 
it undergoes some changes, and re- 
turns through the bark ; and the bark 
being expanded by this accession of 
moisture, rises from the wood, and 
leaves a cavity that becomes^fllled with 
the returning sap, which gradually 
hardens, and fbi ins a new layer of wood. 
The rising sap flows chiefly thidugh 
the annual ring next the bark. 

Ill trees, as the leaves expand the 
sap ceases to flow, and the bark again 
adheres to the wood 5 and from the 
middle of June to the middle of Au- 
gust there appears to be a pause in 
vegetation *, but after this period the 
sup again begins to flow, and the bark 
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which adhered so closely in the prece* 
ding months, may he separated as easily 
as in the spring. 

The sap, which rises through the wood 
from the roots, is very different in its 
nature from that which descends 
through the bark to form the new layer 
of wood. That which ascends is nearly 
as liquid as water, and is called the 
common sap. It has, in general, a sweeU 
ish taste, and contains sugar and muci- 
lage ; it also contains ati acid, which is 
sometimes combined with lime or pot- 
ash. When left to itself it soon be- 
comes sour ; and when the proportion 
of sugar is great, it undergoes the vi- 
nous fermentation. The descending sap^ 
called the proper sap, differs consider- 
ably in different trees ; but its properties 
have not been much examined ; it is, 
however, always less liquid, and con- 
tains a much greater proportion of ve- 
getable matter than the common sap. 

That part of the wood next the bark 
is called sap-wood, or sometimes sap 
only ; through this chiefly the common 
sap ascends ; and as it contains the ve- 
getable matter destined to be expanded 
ill forming leaves and buds, it is reason- 
able to suppose that this wood must be 
more prone to decay than the internal 
part of the tree, called heart-wood, or 
heart. As trees increase in size, the 
oldest part of the sap-wood gradually 
loses all vegetable life ; and the more 
fluid parts of it are either absorbed by 
the new forming sap-wood, or evapo- 
rated 3 its vessels and cells become clo- 
sed by the pressure of the new forming 
wood, and it ceases to perform any 
other part in the growth of the tree 
than merely to support it. When these 
changes have taken place, it is found 
to be more compact, and generally of 
a darker colour, and also contains only 
a small proportion of vegetable matter, 
besides that kind which is called by 
chemists the woody fibre. It is then 
heart-wood, or wood in its most perfect 
state. 

The sap-wood is softer, most com- 
monly lighter coloured than the heart- 
wood<> decays in general rapidly, and 
is also very subject to worms. The pro- 
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portion of sap-wood in different trees 
raries very much. Spanish chesniit 
has a very small proportion, oak has 
more, and fir a still larger quantity 
than oak. But the proportions vary, 
according to the situation and soil in 
which the trees grow. 

Trees of the same kind arrive at the 
greatest age in that climate, which is 
best adapted to their nature. The 
common oak, the fir, and the birch, 
thrive best towards the north ; the ash 
and the olive thrive best towards the 
southern parts of Europe j the ash-trees 
of Calabria and Sicily are longer lived 
than those of Prussia or Great Britain. 
Oak and chesnut trees, under favour- 
able circumstances, sometimes attain the 
age of 1000 years j beech, ash, and sy- 
camore, seldom arrive at lialf that age. 
The decline of trees appears to be caused 
by the decay of the heart-wood. In 
trees which have not arrived at matu- 
rity, the hardness and solidity of the 
wood are greatest at the heart, and de- 
crease towards the sap-wood j but in 
the mature, or perfect tree, the heart- 
wood is nearly uniform ; while that of a 
tree on the decline is softer at the centie 
than it is next the sap-wood. 

When a tree is felled too soon, the 
greatest part of it is sap-wood ; and 
when a tree is not felled till it be on the 
decline, the wood is brittle, devoid of 
elasticity, tainted, discoloured, and 
soon decays. But in trees which are 
mature, the proportion of sap-wood is 
small, and the heart-wood is nearly 
uniform, hard, compact, and durable. 

The period generally allowed for an 
oak-tree to arrive at maturity is 100 
years ; but in some cases it arrives at 
maturity in h less time ; and in others 
not till after that period : at less than 
bo, or more than 200 } ears, it will not be 
often profitable to cut it down. The a^h, 
the larch and elm, should be cut when 
between 50 and 100 years old ; and be- 
tween 30 and 50 is a proper age for pop- 
lars. The Norway spruce, and Scotch 
pine, are generally cut when between 
70 and 100 years old in Norway, 

fn order that timber may be durable, 
'I lb also necessary to attend to the pro- 
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per season of the year for felling 
But on this point there is much difler« 
ence of opinion. There are, it appears, 
two periods of the year, the spring and 
autumn, when the sap of trees is in 
great activity, and therefore, at these 
tiroes, it is desirable to avoid felling 
timber for any other than temporary 
purposes ; and of these periods the 
spring must be the worst, because trees 
then contain the greatest quantity of 
matter, which most readily undergoes 
decomposition. The best time, there- 
fore, for felling timber, is either in mid- 
winter, or tmd-sumraer, as at these 
times the vegetative powers are at rest, 
or have expended all the most readily de- 
composed parts, in producing leaves, &c. 
Some kinds of trees, such as alder and 
beech, are, it is said, most durable when 
felled at Midsummer^ and it has been 
hence inferred that this period isa proper 
one for all other trees. But as the bark 
of the oak is too valuable to be lost, and 
as the best period for the timber is the 
worst for the bark, a method has been 
long partially practised of taking the 
bark off the tree standing, early in the 
spring, and not felling it till after the 
new foliage has been put fwth and died ; 
the ensuing winter in this case i>, there- 
fore, the best period for felling, M^hen, 
however, the bark of a tree is not of a 
sufficient value to defray the expense of 
stripping, the timber should be felled 
during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February, in the winter; or 
during the month of July in the sum- 
mer: winter felling is recommended by 
most persons. 

When timber is felled, the sooner it 
is remvoed from the forest the better ; 
it should be placed jn a dry situation, 
so that the *fir may circulate freely round 
each piece, but it should not be exposed 
to the sun and wind. 8c|uaie timber 
does not rift or split so mm h as that 
which is round ; and wheie the size of 
the trees will allow it, it is better to 
quarter them. When beams are to be 
u«ed the full size of the tree, it would 
be a good preservative against splitting 
to bore them through from end to end, 
us is done in a water pipe. Timber 
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ihould never be suffered to He on the 
damp ground ; an upright position is 
the best for drying and seasoning it ; 
and gradual drying is the best. For 
the general purposes of carpentry, tim- 
ber should not be used in less than two 
years after it is felled * and this is the 
least time that ought to be allowed for 
seasoning. For joiners’ work it requires 
four years, unless other methods be 
used 5 but for carpentry, natural sea- 
soning should Tilwavs be preferred. 

On account of the time which is re- 
quired to season timber in the natural 
way, various methods have been tried 


to effect the same purpose in a shorter 
time* Perhaps, the best of these is to 
immerse the timber in water as soon as 
it is cut down ; and, after it has re« 
mained about a fortnight in water, but 
not more, to take it out and dry it iii 
ail airy situation. Salt water is con- 
sidered the best for ship timber ; but 
for timber to be emfiloyed in the 
constr iction of dwelling houses, fresh 
water is better. When the timber is 
put in water, it must be sunk, so as to 
be completely under water ; nothing is 
more destructive than partial immer- 
sion. See Dry rot* 


A Table of the properties of different kinds of Timber. 



KINDS OF WOOD AND STATE. 
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Common oak, (Quercus iobui\) dry — 

'750 

I•714•.500 

11*080 

100 

100 

100 i 



Riga oak, dry — — — — — 

'688 

1 ‘610 496 

12*808 

93 

108 

I ‘ 5 
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Daotzic oak, seasoned — — — 

'755 

1 '998*000 

12'780 

1 17 

107 

99 1 

s 

s 

American oak — — — — — 

'86? 

l'9.>8-7()0 

10*253 

114 

ik) 

61 1 

< 

id 


Beech, sylcaticaf) dry — — 

•690 

1*316-00() J2'225 

77 

103 

138 1 

u 


Alder, aMus,) dry — — — 

•555 

1*086*75() 

9'5-10 

63 

80 

101 j 



Plane, (Platanus occidentalism) dry — — 

‘64B 

1\S43*25040'9.^') 

78 


108 1 


A 

Sycamore, (Acer pseuda-ptatanus,) dry 

'590 

l*03() 000 

9*630 

59 

«: 

111 



Cheiniit, (Fegus coslanra,) dry — — 

-.535 

Pl47\50() 

10*656 

67 

89 

118 



Ditto, green — — — — — ^ 

•875 

•924* >70 

8*100 

54 

68 

85 


si 

A«li,(Fraj;m«s ejccd«V,)dry — 

•7.53 

1*525 '500 

14*130 

89 

119 

160 


Q 

Elm, (Ulmus campestris,) dry — — — 

•54‘J 

l-34:>'000 

9*720 

78 

82 

86 



Acacia, (Robinia f'ceudo acaciad green 

•820 

1*687*500 

11*227 

98 

95 

92 



Spanish mahogany, dry — — — 

'853 

l'255-.500 

7-560 

73 

67 

61 



Honduras ditto, dry — ... — — 

.560 

l'.593'000 

11*475 

93 

96 

1 99 



Walnut, (Juglans regia,) green— — — 

•920 

•837*000 

8'775 

49 

74 

111 

. 

> 

TeakflTectorm grandiSf ) — — — — 

•7J4 

2* 167*074 

12*915 

126 

109 

t 94 


S 

Poplar, (Popidusdtlarara,) dry — •— 

•57 -1 


5*928 

44 

50 

57 

2 


Abele, (Popttlusal^,)dry — — 

•511 

1 '1.34*000 

10*260 

66 

86 

112 

u 


Cedar of Li banns, (Pinus cedrus,) dry 

•486 

*486*000 

7*420 

28 

62 

106 



Riga fir, (Ptnus sylves^ris,) dry — 

'480 

1*687*500 

9-540 

98 

i 80 

64 



Mcmelfir,|diY/o.) dry< — ~ — — 

•.544 

1*957 *750 

9‘740 

114 

80 

56 


tmS 

Mar Forest fir, (ditto.) — — — — . 

•684 

•845.066 

7-323 

49 

61 

76 



Planted Scotch fir, (ditto.) dry — — 

•460 

'951 *750 

7-110 

55 

60 

i 65 



Christiana white deal, (Pinus ahies,) dry 

•512 

1’8(»4'000 

12-.346 

104 

104 

ICS 


5 ■ 

American white spruce, (Pinus allta,) drv 

•165 

1 '244-000 

10*296 

72 

86 

102 



Planted spruce, ( Pinus abks,) dry 

•555 

1*393'975 

8-370 

81 

70 

60 



Weymouth pine, (Pinas strobus,) dry -- 

•460 

1*633*500 

11-835 

95 

99 

103 



Pitch pine — — — — — 

•660 

1*252' 200 

9-796 

73 

82 

92 

— 

— : 

Larch, (Pinas /flrir,) dry — — — 

•643 

1*363*500 

12*^40 

79 

103 

1.34 


In the last three Columns of this tahh^ oak is m ule the standard of comparison^ 

In the preceding table, the fr^t class transverse septa : the woods of this, class 
contains all woods that have larger are compact^ hard, and heavy 3 never 
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very deep coloured, the oak being; the 
darkest coloured of the class j they are 
nearly free from sinell, and never resin- 
ous. This class has two divisions : 
woods in which the annual nnys are 
distinctly porous on one side, and com- 
pact, or nearly compact, on the other,— 
woods in which the annual rings are sen- 
sibly uniform, and only distinguished 
by a difference of colour. The JirU 
division contains the oak, which is uni- 
versally allowed to be the best of woods. 
The second division contains several 
kinds of wood, the beech, alder, plane, 
and sycamore, are all we can notice; 
these woods aie very uniform in their 
texture, and very durable in water ; 
they aie useful for piles and planking 
ui wet situations, but not applicable to 
other kinds of carpenters* work ; they 
do not warp so much as those of the 
first <li vision. 

The second class contains all woods 
that have no larger transverse septa; 
many wO(*ds of various colours and qua- 
lities belong to this chivss, which con- 
tains three divisions : — the Jirst and se* 
cond formed on iht* same distinctions as 
the first and second in the first <*la< 8 , — 
the third division inelndes all tlie woods 
of which tlie poics are tilled with resin- 
ous matter; the woods of the first divi- 
sion are very subject to warp in drying. 
Those of the second division aie uni- 
formly porous, but they retain iheir 
original b)rrn well ; they aie also very 
numerous, but main of them liuve little 
durability. So.ue of the most useful 
^nd the most duiable kind of woods 
belong to the thud division. 

For the preceding t«l>le, and indeed 
for tlie chief of thi<» article, we aie m- 
rlebted to the Efemeutary Principles of 
Varptntry, a valuable work in 4to. re- 
cently published by Mr. Tuomas 
Thedcold. 

TIME-PIECE, or Time-Keeper, 
an instrument adapted for measuring 
time. Under this term are included 
clocks, watche> and all otlicr contriv- 
ances for measuring the progress, or as- 
lertaining the diiiation of time. 

The ancients knew no other time- 
pieces than Uie common sun-dial; and 
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the water-clock, called clepsydra, by 
which water was allowed to descend in 
drops, so that the portion thus diNen* 
gaged indicated the length of time 
which had elapsed : for these contriv- 
ances hour-glasses were afterwards sub* 
slituted. 

I'he present time-pieces with the peii- 
diiltim, were probably invented in Italy 
about the beginning of the 14!h cen* 
tury ; but watches weye not known 
in Europe till the middle of the 17 th 
century. 

Clocks, and all other time-kny^jers^ 
consist of two principal parts ; till ma- 
chinery, whicluommunicates and divides 
the motion ; and that winch regulaten 
it to a required degree of uniformity. 

The names of Hooke, Huygens, 
Sully, Harrison, Le Roy, Arnold, 
Mudge, and many others, may be 
mentioned, as having contributed to the 
more perfect construction of time-keep- 
ers. An improved three^wheeled clock, 
constructed by Mr. James Fayrer, 
and described in the 37th Vol, of the 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, is 
also deserving of notice. 

It is not consistent with. our work to 
go more at large into the construction 
of time-keepers, but persons having 
clocks, watches, &c. should be most 
careful that the machinery is not oiled 
with olive oil, as that is soonest affected 
by the changes of temperature ; from 
the use of this oil alone, we doubt not, 
it frequently happens that both clocks 
and w atches go badly ; the best oil with 
which we are acquainted for such pur- 
pohes, is oil of almonds, which never 
congeals in the coldest winter tempera- 
ture of this country, 

TIMO PHY-GilASS, Cat’s tail, 
or Phlenm, a genus of plants compre^ 
bending five species, foiyof them com 
inou to the pastures, mountains, mea- 
dows, or sea-marshes of our own coun- 
try, and occasionally cultivated asu use*« 
ful food for cattle. In America, tim(^ 
thy-grass is the principal growth of their 
meadow lands, succet ding well in moist 
siiuations ; but, though productive, it 
is coarse and late. See GRASS, 

TIN, or Stannum, a inelui ot n »il* 
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very white colour; it is malleable, 
though ftpaniigly ductile ; its specitic 
gravity is 7,30. It melts at 440“^ and 
by exposure to heat and air is gradually 
converted into a white peroxide. It is 
obtained by heating the native Voxide, 
which is the principal ore of tin, tb red- 
ness with charcoal. 

Tin has been known from the re- 
motest ages ; it was in common use in 
the time of Moses ; and was obtained at 
a very early period, from Spain and 
Britain, by the Phoenicians. 

Native oxide of tin is found in Corn- 
wall, in Spain, and in Saxony ; it is also 
found in Brittany, in France, in the 
East Indies, and in South America. 
The specific gravity of the native oxide 
is 7 ; its primitive crystal is an obtuse 
octoedron. In some of tlie valleys of 
Cornwall, tin is found in rounded no- 
dules of various sizes, iiuxcil with peb- 
bles and rounded fragments of rocks. 
To separate the tin from the alluvial 
matter, currents of water are passed 
over it, whence the ores have been 
called stream /in. Hence the tin smelted 
from this ore, from its being found in 
grains, is called in commerce graiiutin. 
The blocjftin of commerce is prepared 
either from the mineral called tin-stoncy 
or from that known in Cornu all by the 
name of tin pyrites. This last, which 
is produced in the greatest abundance, 
is always contaminated with a portion 
of iron, sulphur, and other injurious 
substances, and therefore only employed 
for common purposes. While the grain 
tin, which is nearly free from every irn- 
purity,is used in the processes of dyeing, 
and in all other processes where pure tin 
is required. One of the most extensive 
sources of stream-tin is a brayich of Fal- 
mouth harbour. The stannaries of 
Cornwall furnish a great revenue to the 
present king, as Duke of Cornwall. 

Tin is used for innumerable purposes 
in the arts; seethe following^article ^ 
and also as tin-foil^ see Looking 
CtiASS j for making bell-metal, see 
Copper ; and bronze, see Bronze ; 
see also Tinning. 

The muriate u/ tin, \:seil by dyers, 
may be obtained by boiling one part of 
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tin with two of muriatic acid. M ith a 
solution of gold, this solution p oi’uces 
a pur[»le precipitate used in painting 
p(»iceiain, euWed purple of Cassius. Sec 
Gold and Dyeing. 

Tin combines with many of the other 
acids, and also with sulphur. The salts 
of tin aie mostly soluble in water ; they 
are precipitated of an orange colour by 
hydriodic acid, and by hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia, provided no excess of acid 
be present. 

Tin, as a medicine, is considered an- 
thelmintic. It is given in powder as a 
remedy for the tape-worm ; the dose is 
from one to two drachms mixed in trea- 
cle, for two 6y three successive morn- 
ings; afrerwardsa brisk cathai tic should 
be exhibited ; hut fioin the suptMionty 
of oil of turpentine for the expulsion of 
this worm, it is not likely to be hereafter 
much employed. See Worms. 

Tin glass. See Bismuth. 
TIN-PLATE, LATTiNjOr Fatten, 
wrought iron plate covered with a coat- 
ing of tin. 

For the formation of tin-plate, En- 
glish bar iron of the finest quality, 
called tin iron, and which is generally 
prepared with charcoal instead of coke, 
is first cut to the necessary length, and 
then rolled in a mill into plates of the 
requisite thickness, and of a proper 
form ; the plates are then cut by hand- 
shears to suitable sizes. Two hundred 
and twenty-five plates are called a box. 
Tin plate, culled No. I, is 13 J inches 
long, and 10 inches wide. 

After having undergone various pro- 
cesses of scalingy cleansing, and rolling 
a second time, they are immersed in an 
acid liquor made of bran and water ; 
and lastly steeped in a mixture of sul- 
phuric aeid and water, till they have be- 
come perfectly bright and free from 
blaek spots ; they me aftei wards washed 
in pure water, and seoiired with hemp 
and sand to remove all remains of oxide 
or rust. They are then in a fit state to 
be tinned. For this purpose an iron 
pot is nearly filled with a mixture of 
equal parts of block and gram tin in a 
melted state } and a quantity of tallow 
or grease, sufficient, when melted, to 
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<M)ver the fluid metal to the thickness of 
four inches, is put to it ; the metal is 
heated in the pot by flues which round 
and beneath it, until it is as hot as it 
can be made without actually inflaming 
the grease which swims upon it. The 
use of the grease is to preserve the tin 
from the action of the atmosphere, and 
consequently to prevent it from oxida- 
ting 3 burnt grease, or any kind of em- 
pyreumatic fat, effects this purpose bet- 
ter than pure fresh tallow. Another pot, 
fixed by the side of the pot containing 
the tin, is filled with grease only 3 and 
in this the prepared plates are immersed, 
one by one, before they are treated wuth 
the tin. When the pot is filled with 
them, they are suffered to remain in it 
us long as the superlntendant thinks 
necessar}^ An hour is better than a 
shorter period. From the grease-pot 
they are removed, with the grease ad- 
iiering to them, into the pot containing 
the melted tin, in which they are placed 
in a vertical position 3 about three bun- 
dled and forty plates are usually put 
into the pot at 011063 and they usually 
remain in it one hour and a half; but 
occasionally more time is recjuired to 
complete the operation. They are then 
taken out, and drained upon an iron 
grating. But, notwithstanding this, 
more metal adheres to them than is 
necessary ; this is taken off l)y a subse- 
quent process called washing, which is 
done by passing them through a large 
quantity of melted grain tin, which 
melts all the loose tin on the surface of 
the plates 5 which, when taken out of 
the wash-pot, are carefully brushed on 
each side, with a brush of hemp made 
for the purpose. Every plate is thus 
dipped and brushed twice. The plates 
are then immersed for a short time in 
melted tallow ; and, after having the 
wire of tin which is on the lower edge 
of the plate knocked off’ by a sniart 
blow, when heated to a proper degree, 
they are cleiined by means of bran, and 
are then fit for sale or use. Persons 
who desire further information on this 
subject, will find it in a paper in the 
15 th Number of the Journal of Science, 
by Mr. Parkes, 
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An elegant improveruent in the ap* 
pearance of tin-plate has been lately 
invented. It consists in washing it 
over with a weak acid, when the crys- 
talline texture of the tin becomes beau- 
tifully evident, forming an appearance 
which has been called moire metallique * 
It is already in extensive use for tea- 
caddies, &c. he. 

The uses of tlu-plate are too nume- 
rous to be specified. ^ 

Tinea !. See Borax. 
TINCTURE, in pharmacy, a so- 
lution of any substance in spirit of 
wine, by which the spirit is tinctured 
or coloured. Tinctures are made with 
both rectified and proof spirit. Fof 
the method of prepaiing tinctures ge- 
nerally, s(>e Pharmacy. The most 
inipoitant tinctures will be found undef 
the re'^pective articles in the order of the 
ulphibct. See Benzoin, Camphor, 
Peruvian Bark, Riiubauk, &c. &c. 

TINNING, the art of covering any 
metal with a thin coatiinj:' of tin. Cop- 
per and iron are the metaU most com- 
monly tinned, 

Tlic piincipal eirciimstances neces- 
sary to be attended to iy the art of 
tinning is to have the sni faces of the 
metal to be tinned, pcifectly clean and 
free fu>in iiist ; and aNo that the in(*lt- 
ed tin be peifcctlv metallic, and not 
covered with any allies 01 oxide. Fot‘ 
the method of tim ing iron plates see 
tin-plate. W hen a small (piantitv of 
iron only is to be tinned, it should be 
heated, and the tin rubbtd on with a 
piece of cloth, 01 some tow, having 
first sprinkled the iron with some pow- 
dered resin, the u»e of which is t<» re- 
duce tlie tin that mav be oxidated 5 any 
other inflatnmable substance, oil for 
instance, will have, in some degree, the 
same effect. • 

Sheets of copper may be tinned ifi 
the same maimer as iron plates. Cop- 
per boilers, saucepans, and other kitch- 
en utensils are tinned after they are 
made. They are first scoured, and then 
made hot, and the tin rubbed on, as 
before mentioned, with lesin. Or, after 
the interior surface is cleaned, it maj 
be rubbed over with f)o^'de!s*d sal arfi* 
4 K.J 
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moDiHC ; the vessel is then to he heated, 
and a little pitch spread over the sur- 
face ; a bit of tin is tlien rubbed ove r 
it, and it instantly unites with tlie co( - 
per, and rovers it. Nothing ought to 
i)e used fortius purpose but pure grain 
tin. But we are sorry to observe, l<*ad 
is frcf|uently mixed with the tin, both 
to adulterate its quality, and to make 
it lie mofe easily. It is a very perni- 
cious prarti<*e,* and cannot be too se- 
verely i(*prohatefl. 

To whittn brass or topper by Ijoii'nio ; 
put th(‘ biass or coppei into a pipkin, 
with some white tartar, alum, and gram 
tin, and boil them together. The arti- 
cles will soon become covered with a 
coating of tin, which, when well polish- 
ed, will look like Sliver. It is in this 
manner pins, and many kinds of but- 
tons are whitened. 

TITANIUM, a metal of a dark 
eojipiT colour, very hard, lirittle, in 
nilnute agglutinated grains. It tarnishes 
in the air, and is easily oxidized by 
heat j it then accpiires a hluisli aspect ; 
It detonates with nitre, and is highly 
infusible ; its specitic gravity not de- 
termined. It IS found in the following 
substances : 

TitanUe is nearly a puie oxide of ti- 
tanium j it is of a brown colour, and 
ocmirs embedded in quaity and granite, 
in primitive countries. In this country 
it IS found at Bedgellert, in Caernar- 
vonslure , and mar Killlii, in Scotland. 
The hnest speciinciis aie liotn the vici- 
inly of INJont Blaiu' and St. (hithard. 
Aaiilasi\ octoedrite, and oysanitc^ are 
nearly of the same nature* as titaiiite ; 
they are foniid in Bavaii.i, Norway, 
Swilzeiland, undvit Oisan*^, in France. 
MenachanUr, which coirains oxide of 
titanium, is found in Cornwall ; A’i- 
y;rint\ herinc* ami Rutdite, or Sp'ftrne, 
are also ores of titaiiinin. 

Titanium is said to be susceptible of 
three degrees of oxidizt inent, the co- 
lours of the oxides being bine, led, and 
wliile. It is a meial wlfuh has been only 
discovered about twenty years, and its 
qualities and uses are, as \et, not much 
known. 

Titlark. Ji-Ve Lahk. 


TITMOUSE, or Parust a genus of 
birds comprehending thirty-one species, 
scattered over the globe, of which eight 
are common to our own country. 

It is a very fertile tribe, laying eight- 
teen or twenty eggs at one hatch. They 
feed on seeds, fruits, and insects, and a 
few on desh. They are restless, bold, and 
(Miiel to iiirds less than themselves j and 
will attack siK'h as are three times their 
own size. I'he following are the chief. 

The Major, or (ireat titmouse, has 
the head black, temples white, nape 
yellow • bill, chin, and tail, black ; back 
aiid wings olive, lump blue-grey ; belly 
greenish yellow ; legs lead colour j five 
and three (juarters inches long j fre- 
qu<‘nts gardens, but builds in woods, 
and la\s about ten eggs, which are 
white, with rusty spots j said to be 
injurious to gaidens and orchards, by 
picking off the tender buds from trees. 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
also our own conutrv. Another variety, 
having a bill forked and crossed as in 
the ioxia rurv'nosirn, hence it has been 
called the cro**s-l)iii titmouse. 

The (JeoruUns, Blue titmouse, or 
Tom-tit, has the back yellowish green, 
tail blue, body beneath white yellow ; 
four and a half inches long ] frequents 
gardens like the last, and a very mis- 
chievous biid breeds in holes of walls, 
and lays fiorn twelve to fouiteen small 
white eggs j inhabits EAiiope, and well 
known in oiir own country. It is a 
great enemy to the annual sun-flower 
seed, destroying it almost always, if not 
prevented, before it is c\eii ripe. 

The Pahi^tris, (u* Marsh titmouse, 
has the head black, back cinerons, tem- 
ples white : three other varieties ; found 
in our own country, except one of the 
varieties, which is a native of l.ouisianu; 
rather laiirer than the tom-tit. 

The Laudatus, or Long-tailed tit- 
mouse, has the tail longer than the 
bodv ; ciown white; greater wing co- 
veits black, lesser blown, edged with 
losy ; five and a half inches long; very 
iiestructive to trees in gardens ; nest 
oval, with a hole near the upper end 
for admission ; the interior of the nest 
filled with abundance of soft white 
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feathers ; eggs from ten to seventeen or 
more; inhabits Europe and our own 
country j called in some dUtricts Long- 
tailed capon. 

The Penduiinus, or Penduline tit- 
mouse, frequents moist and marshy 
places, and builds a nest in the shape 
of a large purse, with an opening on 
one side, and attached to the end of 
some branch of a tree hanging over 
water ; four and a half inches long ; 
inhabits Europe as far as Siberia. 

The Biarmicus, or Bearded titmouse, 
is rufous, tail longer than the body, 
head bearded ; six and a quarter inches 
long ; suspends its nest between three 
reeds ; inhabits Europe in marshy pla- 
ces, and found in our oVii country. 

The Amatorius^ or Amorous tit- 
mouse, is blackish blue ; five and a half 
inches long j remarkable for the great 
affection which each sex show's towards 
the other 3 inhabits northern Asia. 

Toad, See Frog. 

Toad Fish. See Frog Fish. 

Toad Jiax, See Snap-Dragon. 

tobacco, or Nicotiana, a genus 
of plants, comprehending seven spe- 
cies, natives of North America, Peru, 
and China. The following are chiefly 
cultivated. 

The Frulicosa, or Shrubby tobacco, 
with leaves lanceolate, slightly petioled, 
clasping the stem, which rises about five 
feet high, and is shrubby; flowers bright 
purple; a variety with white flowers; 
a native of China and the Cape. 

The liustica, Common, or English 
tobacco, has the leaves smooth, alter- 
nate, petioled, ovate, and very entire 3 
stalk about three feet high 3 flowers 
yellow, and in small loose hunches, on 
the top of the stalks ; a native of Ame- 
rica, and called English tobacco from 
being the first species intioduced into 
England, and from its thriving here 
better than any other species. A \aii- 
ety with stronger stalks and leaves, and 
larger flowers. 

The Tahacum, or Virginian tobacco, 
has a large, long, annual .root ; stalk 
upright, strong, round, hairy, branch- 
ing towards the top ; about four feet 
high ; leaves numerous, large, pointed, 
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entire, veined, pale green ; flowers in 
large terminal panicles ; corol divided 
into five segments, of a reddish colour; 
it blossoms in July and August ; a 
native of Virginia, Two varieties 3 one 
broad, the other narrow-leaved ; but 
they do not differ in their medicinal 
properties. All the species may be 
jiropagated by seeds. 

Tobacco was, at one period, raised to 
a considerable extent in Yorkshire; 
but the cultivation of it, except for 
medicinal purposes, and on a small 
scale, has been long prohibited 3 and 
this country, as well as the greater part 
of Europe, is chiefly supplied fiom 
Ahrginia, where the plant is cultivated 
in the greatest abundance; and where 
it is not allowed to attain its full lieight, 
but is toppl'd when a certain number of 
leaves is thrown out. It is cut down in 
August, and the plants are hung up in 
pairs, iu sheds to dry 3 after which the 
leaves are separated from the stem, 
bound u}) in hundleH, and packed in the 
hogsheads in which they are exported. 
The dot}' f>n tobacco consumed in this 
country, is three shillings per pound if 
imported from British plantations, the 
United States, Kussia, nr Turkey ; 
and if fiom Spain and* Portugal five 
shillings per pound. 

Tobacco in commerce, is known by 
various names, such as Virginia^ Mary 
land^ coarse and fine shag, roll tobacco^ 
^c. ^c. Of smoking this drug we 
have spoken under the article Smo- 
king 3 it will be, therefore, wholly un- 
iieeessary to repeat what we have there 
saifl, here ; nor need we say more rela- 
tive to Snuff, which is chiefly prepa- 
red from the dried stalks of toliacco, 
than merely to refer to that article. 

Of toJ)acco, as a medicine, it is, how- 
ever, necessary to make a few observa- 
tions. It is narcotic, emetic, diuietic, 
cathartic, and erihinV; producing, in 
persons nnaccnstoined ti smoking or 
chewing it, very seveie sickness, vomit- 
ing, head-ach, great debility', cold 
sweats, and sometimes even convul- 
sions. Such being its powers, it haft 
been sometimes found useful in reliev- 
ing violent spasmodic constriction, ob- 
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•tinate constipation, suppression of 
urine, and some other complaints, when 
administered in the form oF clysters. 
It has also been occasionally useful, 
when chewed, in allayin|^ the pain of 
the tooth-ach j and, in being smoked, 
it has also been sometimes of service in 
spasmodic asthma. 

An infusion of it has also been occa- 
sionally applied to the itch and other 
cutaneous diseases ; as a sunn it is too 
well known 5 hut \vc advice our icadem 
to avoid its use, except iiiidei the diree- 
tion of an experienced ineihe.il atten- 
dant. It makes, however, a iiselnl shah- 
water for sheep, ^c. See Mange. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have taken tobacco in excess, or by 
mistake, see Poisons, under the third 
division, acrid narcotics. 

TOBACCO-PIFK FISH, or / w- 
tvlaria^ a genus of tishes comprising 
three species, distinguished by u cylin- 
drical snout, and jaws distant from the 
eyes ; body round, gently tapering 
from the jaws to the tail. The Tabaca- 
riGy is about a foot long, and has the 
general appearance of an eel ; inhabits 
America and Japan. The Chinensis, 
inhabits India, longer than the former. 
The Paradoxa, has the body reticulate, 
with prominent lines, colour whitish ash ; 
two inches long ; inhabits Amboynu. 

TODY, or ToduSf a genus of birds 
comprehending sixteen species, mostly 
inhabitants of the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica ; they are distinguished by a subu- 
late, depressed, obtuse, straight bill, 
covered at the base with bristles ; nos- 
trils oval, small ; feet gressorial ; they 
are very nearl\ allied to the fly catchers, 
hut are distinguished by their having 
the middle and outer toes much con- 
i»e(‘ted, which in the fly catchers are 
divided to the base. 

'^riic Viridisy oi Green tody, is best 
known and moftt esteemed j size that of 
a wren, scarcely four inches in length ; 
bill red j back light blue ; belly white j 
thri^at and sides a beautiful rose colour ; 
the upper parts of the body are green 
in tlje female, in the male bine. Claws 
long, hooked, and adapted for scooping 
out a hole in the ground, where it takes 
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up its abode and builds its nest ; eggs 
grey, with deep yellow spots j this spe- 
cies is cal led in St. Domingo the Ground 
parakeet. 

Toes. See Chilblains, Corns, 
and Feet. 

TOISE, a Fiench measure, contain- 
ing six feet, or a fathom. 

TOKAY, a wine made at Tokay, in 
Ilnnirary. 

TO J.E RATION, permission given 
to that which is not approved. This 
term is most usually applied to the 
speculative opinions lield by mankind ; 
and chiefly to those which relate to re- 
ligion. It 18 a term, however, which 
the wise and truly benevolent never 
ought to Use : because when certain 
opinions are tolerated f there is an as- 
sumption on the part of the persons 
who tolerate them, that the opinions 
which they hold are indisputably true, 
and that the opinions which are permit- 
ted or tolerated are false. Now nothing 
can be more injurious to the progress of 
truth than such assumptions. As we 
have stated under our article Bigotry, 
belief is not an object of the will, and, 
therefore, to restrain or impede specu- 
lative opinion by such assumptions and 
tolerations, is exceedingly unjust. Every 
individual has as much right to hold 
any particular o[mnon as another, how 
different soever that opinion may be 
from the opinion of the majority of any 
community j and to deprive any indi- 
vidual of such community of any civil 
privileges, merely for such difierence in 
opinion, which he cannot avoid, is just 
as wise as it would be to punish him for 
being only of a certain height in stature, 
or of a particular coinplcMon. Besides, 
in most Eiirojtean communities, the 
terra toleration has been applied to veiy 
difl’erent sentiments : thus in countries 
where Homan catholics are numerous, 
they are said to tolerate protestants ; 
and protestants tolerate Roman catho- 
lics where |>rotestants are the ino^t nu- 
merous ; and so of other sects. Surely 
these contradictions evince the impro- 
priety of the distinctions which are too 
often made in society, and the privileges 
granted or refused, in consequence of 
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an assumed right of tolerating opinions 
Only of a certain kind. The possession 
and promulgation of opinion are mat- 
ters of right ; and that community 
which gives the greatest latitude to such 
possession and promulgation has al- 
ways prospered most. The collision of 
minds never fails to improve our moral 
and social well being. Uniformity 
of opinion amongst mankind, particu- 
larly on speculative subjects, cannot 
be ex[)ected ; an attempt to compel uni- 
formity by positive laws, or by withhold- 
ing civil privileges, may make men hy- 
pocrites, and the mind a stagnant pool, 
but it IS manifestly injurious to the 
best interests of the hunjan race. 

Tolu, See Balsam of Tolu, and 
the next article. 

TOLU-TKEE, or Toluifera, in bo- 
tany, a genus consisting of one species 
only, the bafsammn^ or Balsam of Tolu- 
tree } it is branched, and of a large size ; 
the leaves are alternate, elliptical, en- 
tile, pointed, and of a light green colour; 
tlowers in lateral clusters ; fruit a round 
berry ; a native of South America, and 
glowing behind Carlhagena, in ihe pro- 
vince of Tolu : the balsam of Tolu is 
obtained from incisions of the bark, 
which flows freely in hot weatlier. See 
Balsam of Tolu. 

Tom-tit, See Titmouse, 

TON, a weight consisting of twenty 
hundred weight, or two thousand two 
hundred and forty pounds avoirdu poise, 
a ton of timber is forty cubic feet. For 
tun a measure, see Tun. 

TONGUEr or Lingua, in anatomy, 
a soft, fleshy viscus, very moveable in 
every direction, situated in the interior 
cavity of the mouth, and constituting 
the organ of taste. Its use is for chew- 
ing, swallowing, sucking, speaking, and 
tasting. 

The state of the tongue is frequently 
an index pointing out the state of the 
stomach, as well as the febrile state of 
the whole system. The tongue in sound 
health should be moderately moist, and 
of a reddish or flesh colour. When it 
is dry and white, or when dark coloured, 
or has coloured streaks ou its surface, 
we may be quite certain that all the 
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functions, and particularly the stomach, 
are not going on well. In most dys- 
peptic complaints the tongue has some 
diseased indication ; a dry, white, and 
parched tongue, is a symptom, amongst 
others, of inflammatory fever. 

Sometimes the frcpnum, or ligament 
beneath the tongue, extends to the point 
of it and ties it down ; whereas, in the 
natural state, it ends about one-fourth 
of an inch further back. When this is 
the case a surgical opeption is neces- 
sary, which, of course, a surgeon should 
be called in to perform j the earlier this 
is performed on the sucking child, per- 
haps, the better. 

The tongue is liable to tumours and 
ulcers ; one of the chief of these is called 
ranula, which is a swelling under the 
tongue, containing, sometimes, matter 
like synovia, sometimes a fatty matter, 
now and then stony concretions, but 
most commonly a fluid like saliva ; the 
best mode of treatment is to lay the tu- 
mour freely open, and evacuate its con- 
tents, completely washing the cavity 
with any mild fluid, as milk and water; 
if the soie he difli»:nlt to heal, tincture 
of bark, or other astringent?, maybe 
used. A surgeon ought, however, lo 
be consulted. 

When ulcers are caused by the sharp 
edges of the teeth, these should be filed 
otF, or the teeth extracted. Simple 
tincture of myrrh is an application pe- 
culiarly well adapted for the use of many 
ulcers of (he mouth and gums. It may 
be applied on lint, or as a gargle. 

TONICS, medicines which increase 
the tone of the muscular fibre. In other 
words stimulants of a certain order : 
bark, gentian, chamomile flowers, and 
many preparations of iron are tonics. 

TONSILS, vulgarly called almonds, 
in anatomy, two oblong, suboval, sali- 
vary glands, situated each side of the 
fauces, at the entrance of the throat, 
and opening into the cavity of the mouth 
by twelve or more large excretory ducts, 
by which saliva is conveyed for lubri- 
cating the mouth, o(*bophagus, &c. 

The tonsils are very liable to enlarge- 
ment and swelling, sometimes to such a 
degree as to threaten suflocatioii. In 
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t|)if case relief can only be obtained by 
an operation. In sore-throat these ('lauds 
are chiefly affected. See Sore-Throat. 
An indolent hard tumour on thei-e glands 
eometimes occurs j they have been 
thought scirrhous^ but this is doubtful. 
When they impede swallowing or re^pi- 
ration, they should be extirpated, which 
they may be by ligature, by the expe- 
rienced surgeon, with perfect safety. 

, Tooth. See Teeth and Teething. 

TOOTH- A CH, or Odontalgia^ a 
painful and distressing disease, too well 
known to need description. 

It is sometimes merely a rheumatic 
affection, arising from exposure to cold, 
but more commonly from a carious 
tooth. It is also a symptom of preg- 
nancy, and takes place in some nervous 
disorders ; it attacks persons of all ages 
having teeth, but it is most frequent in 
young persons. It also most frequently 
attacks the mol ares, or grinders \ more 
rarely the incisor teeth. 

The remedies which have been recom- 
mended for the tooth-ach are almost in- 
numerable; but few, if any, have been 
found to answer the purpose. When 
the affection is purely rheumatic, a blis- 
ter behind the ear is the best remedy ; 
but when it proceeds fiom a carious 
tooth, which will bear the force neces- 
sary to be used for its extraction by a 
proper instrument, extraction by a care- 
ful surgeon is themostetfcLlual remedy. 
The writer of this has, perhaps, suffered 
as much from the tooth-ach as any hu- 
man being, and has, periiafis, tried as 
many remedies, hut he never found one 
that invariably succeeded in relieving 
the pain. Camphor, opium, oil of 
cloves, oil of origanum, and numerous 
other essential oils, have been occasion- 
ally of service ; he found, howe’.»er, most 
relief from oil of nutmegs ; and some- 
times a piece of nutmeg itself stuffed 
into the tooth has considerably miti- 
gated the torment. IVllitory of Sf»ain 
has l>ecn recommended to he chewed, 
to also has ginger; and a ginger poul- 
tice applied outside the cheek, has had 
its advocates ; the pained part has also 
been recommended to be touched with 
hot iron, or with o I of vitriol, in order 
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to destroy the aching nerve. Strong 
nitric arid, diluted with three or four 
times its weight of spirit of wine, has 
also heen introduced by a little cotton 
into the hollow of the tooth. Although 
opium has been strongly rei ommended 
to be stuffed into the hollow of the 
tooth, we have never found it of the 
least service when thus applied ; but 
taken into the stomach in moderate 
closes, just before going to bed, it has 
frequently procured a comfortable 
night. Jn some cases matter will be 
formed beneath the tooth, and more es- 
pecially so when the tooth is carious, at 
which lime the gums generally swell : 
the best application is toasted figs. But 
to be effectual they should be applied 
for many hours, or a day or two, and 
renewed every four or six hours ; they 
will produce considerable pain, but 
their ultimately good effects need 
scarcely be doubted. 

In the tooth-ach the bowels should 
be moderately relaxed ; and if there be 
a disposition to inflammatory fever, a 
few ounces of blood may he advantage- 
ously taken away. In some habits we 
have no doubt of the temlencv of suu:ar 
and sweet substances to produce c.incs 
of the teeth, and consequently tooth-ach; 
they should, therefon*, be avoided. 

Cieanlineas is, undoubtedly, one of 
the best preventives of tins disease. Tiie 
teeth ought to be cleaned, at least, once 
a day with a l)rush, (See Brush, ) and 
tooth powder, and aflei wards rinsed well 
witl) cold water. See the following ar- 
ticle. 

TOOTH-POWDER, a powdei used 
for cleansing theteelh. A anousnosti urns 
have heen sold under tiuN name. One 
of the best triolh-powders is powdei ed 
charcoal, or prcjiared chalk ; or a uiix- 
tuie of both ; but if this should be ob- 
jected to, the following makes, we be- 
lieve, one of the best, as well as the most 
elegant tooth-powders with which we are 
acquainted : take of powdei ed cream of 
tailar, Peruvian baik, and myrrh, of 
each equal parts ; mix them. If it be 
desired of a redder colour, a small por- 
of powdered hole armenic may beadderl; 
and if more scented, the addition of a 
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small quantity of orris root in powder, 
will effectually answer the purpose. 

TOOTH-ACH-TREE, or AW 
thoxylum, a genus consisting of two 
species : the trifoliatum^ a Chinese 
shrub; and xht clava IJerculis, a native 
of Jamaica. 

I'OOTH-SHELL, or Dentalium, a 
genus of univalve testaceous worms, 
consisting of twentj-two species, mostly 
inhabiting the seas of Europe and In- 
dia ; two of them found on our own 
coasts; and ahont five or six known 
only from fossile specimens. The shell 
is tubular, with an undivided cavity 
open at both ends, and commonly white 
and green, and either ribbed, striated, 
or dotted ; those on our own coast are 
the eiifa/is, with a white shell, leddish 
or pale yellow ; and the mperforatnm ^ 
having a minute white shell, round at 
Sandwich. A still smaller size is tlie mi~ 
nutum^ inhalutiiig the Mediterranean. 

TOOTHWORT, or Dcntaria, a 
genus comprehending seven species, all 
European plants ; one the buUifera^ 
with lower leaves pinnate, the upper 
simple, found in the retired shady parts 
of our own fields ; the root was formerly 
esteemed, prepared in a variety of ways 
for the tooth-ach, arising from caries. 

Topaz, See Gkm. 

Tope, See Shark. 

Torch thistle. See Cactus. 

TORMENTIL, Septfoil, or Tor- 
mentilla, a genus of plaiits consisting 
of tw’o species, both common to our own 
hedges ; these are the reptans, or Creep- 
ing tormentil, with a prostrate simple 
stem, and leaves on foot-stalks ; and 
the ereefa, or Upright tormentil, with 
an ascending branched stem, and ses- 
sile leaves. The root of this last is a 
powerful astringent ; and contains, it 
is said, except galls and catechu, more 
tannin than any other vegetable. It 
nas been employed occasionally in in- 
termittents, and diarrhoeas. Jt is also 
recommended to be used in the form 
iu ulcerations of the tongue 
and mouth, and spongy gums. It may 
be given in substance or decoction. 
The doge of the powdered root is fwm 
half a drachm to a drachm. Of the 
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decoction, made by boiling one drachm 
of the root in a pint and a half of wa« 
ter until reduced to one pint, onefluid* 
ounce may be given thrice a day. 

The root has been occasionally sub- 
stituted for oak bark, in tanning. 

Torpedo. See Kay. 

Torsk. See Cod. 

TORTOISE, or Testudo^ a genus 
of amphibious reptiles consisting of 
thirty-five species, scattered over the 
globe. They are distingbished by hav- 
ing the body tailed, covered above with 
a bony or coriaceous shell, or scales; 
upper jaw inclosing the lower like the 
lid of a box. They are thus subdivid- 
ed : — Legs fin-shaped, the foremost 
longer than the re»t ; constituting the 
tribe of marine turtles ; four species. — 
Feet palmate; shell joined to the chest 
by a membrane, and propped on each 
side ill the middle, by two processes of 
the rest ; these include the tribe of lieer 
turtles. — Feet clavate, clawed ; shell 
convex, joined to the chest by bony 
commissures ; these are the tribe of 
land tortoises. 

This is a very fertile genus, and, 
in the egg state, they are the prey of 
many ravenous animals. They feed on 
worms ; the marine ones on sea-weeds, 
and, when tamed, will eat almost any 
tiling. They are extremely slow in 
their motions, and in copulation fre- 
quently adhere a month together. They 
cun exi^t a long time in noxious air ; 
and they are so tenacious of life, that 
if the head be cut off, or the chest 
opened, they will live several days. The 
land tribe are torpid during winter. 

The following are specimens of the 
marine turtles. 

The Mydfis, or Gr^n turtle, has the 
fore-feel two-clawed ; hind feet solitary ; 
shell oval, colour dull palish brown : — 
four other varieties: — with claws point- 
ed, one on each foot ; — with beak like 
the hill of a goose; — with beak like 
the bill of a fowl with plate of the 
shell very large. 

The Green turtle is so named, not 
from its exterior colour, hut from the 
green tinge which its fat frequently ex- 
hibits when the animal is taken in the 
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faigheftt degree of perfection ; it is one of 
the largest of the genus, often measuring 
above five feet in length, and weighing 
more than five or six hundred pounds. A 
native of the West Indies 3 flesh esteem- 
ed a dainty. It has been occasionally 
taken on the coast of France. They 
lay their eggs, (many hundreds,) which 
are about the size of tennis balls, and 
covered with a smooth parchment-like 
skin, in holes which they dig in the 
sand above liigh-water mark, and which 
are hatched by the sun in about three 
weeks. 

The Caretta, or Loggerhead turtle, 
has the plates of the hack gibbous be- 
hind 5 fore and hind feet two-clawed. 
In its general appearance this species 
most resembles the preceding ; but is 
distinguished by the superior size of 
the head, the proportional breadth of 
the shell, and its deeper and more varie- 
gated colours. It inhabits the West 
Indies, and is found also in the Medi- 
terranean, particularly about the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily. Flesh coarse and 
rank. It is a bold and dangerous animal. 

The Imbricata^ or Hawk’s bill turtle, 
is named imbricata from the scales of 
the shell lapping over each other at 
their extremities, like tiles in the roof 
of a building. The fore-legs of this 
species are longer than the rest of the 
tribe 3 and it is said that, when turned 
or laid on its back, by their assistance 
the animal can recover its natural posi- 
tion, which 110 other turtle can do. Its 
general length is about three feet 5 but 
it occurs sometimes live feet long, and 
occasionally weighs 5001 bs. It is found 
in the Asiatic and American seas 5 and 
sometimes also in the Mediterranean. 
The flesh in no estimation as food, but 
its covering, or shell, furnishes the 
Tortoise Shell of commerce, so 
well known, and used for various pur- 
poses. 

In order to bring tortoise shell into 
the particular form required, on the 
part of the artist, it is steeped in boil- 
ing water till it has acquired a proper 
degree of softness, and immediately 
afterwards committed to the pressure of 
a strong metallic mould, of the figure 


required; and where it is necessary 
that pieces should be joined, so as to 
compose a surface of considerable ex- 
tent, the edges of the respective pieces 
are first scraped or thinned, and being 
laid over each other, during their heat- 
ed state, are committed to a strong 
press, by which means they are joined, 
or agglutinated. 

The following belong to the river 
turtles. 

The Ferox has a cartilaginous oval 
shell, and three-clawed feet ; twenty 
inches long, fourteen broad 5 about se- 
venty pounds weight 5 flesh very deli- 
cate 3 fierce, and defends itself by bit- 
ing ; inhabits the rivers of South Ame- 
iica. 

The Lutnria, or Mud tortoise, has 
the shell flattish, tail half as long as 
the body. Another variety with a tu- 
bular, and a third with a campanulate 
shell : seven or eight inches long, three 
or four broad 3 lik^e other tortoises ut- 
ters a kind of broken or interrupted 
hiss ; inhabits lakes on the banks of 
the Tanais, Volga, Ural, other Indian 
and Eastern rivers, and said also to be 
found in the Southern provinces of 
France. Lays its eggs on land, and 
may be rendered domestic and useful 
in gardens, but is very troublesome in 
fish-ponds, wounding and devouring 
fishes. 

The Pennsylvanica has the fore-feet 
five - clawed 3 hind-feet four-clawed j 
tail tipt with a sharp horn 3 smells of 
musk 3 inhabits stagnant water of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The following belong to the land 
tortoises. 

The Grccca, or Common tortoise, has 
the feet subdigitate3 shell gibbous 
behind ; body tailed ; six and a half 
inches long ; four pounds weight 3 shell 
oval 5 plate very convex, and with the 
skin variegated black and yellow ; in- 
habits Africa and Sardinia ; the Greeks 
are very fond of its flesh and eggs, and 
drink its blood ; lays from four to five 
white eggs, size of a pigeon’s 3 hides 
under ground in September,and emerg- 
es ir* February. 

The Pusilla has the feet subdigitatei 
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shell hemispheric ; when tame eats any 
thing offered to it, except milk or ani- 
mal food ; abstains from food in winter, 
and does not go into the water ; very 
slow of motion j inhabits the Cape, 

Tortoise shell. See the preceding 
article. 

TOUCAN, or Rampastos, a genus 
of birds consisting of seventeen species, 
distinguished by an enormous bill, 
which has a most grotesque appearance, 
being something like the shape of a 
musk with a large and loiii; nose, con- 
structed to surprise and frighten chil- 
dren j the tongue is not less hlngular 
than the bill ; it exactly resembles a 
feather shut up in a large case. The 
whole of this tribe build in the holes 
of trees, which have been scoofied out 
by the wood-pecker ; they lay only two 
eggs ; they are spread overfall the warm 
pans of America, and being very sensi- 
ble to cold, never quit it. They feed 
principally u[»on the fruit of the palm- 
tree, and swallow their food whole. The 
following are the chief : The tucaiius, 
or Yellow-breasted toucan, is blackish ; 
abdominal band, vent, and rump yel- 
low ; cheeks, chin, and neck orange ; 
nineteen inches long j feeds upon pep- 
per, as do several otlier species of the 
genus 3 inhabits South America* the 
natives of Cayenne glue the skin and 
feathers of the neck of this bird, upon 
their cheeks, by way of ornament. The 
viridis, or Green toucan, is green, belly 
yellow, rump red j inhabits like the 
last ; bill not so enormous as some of 
the other species. 

Touch. See Feeling, Skin, &c. 

Touch-me-not. See Balsam ine. 

Touchstone. See Gold. 

TOUC H W ODD, rotten wood, spunk 
and agaric, which easily catches fire. 
The most inflammable touchwoods are 
the difi’erent species of the fungus called 
Bo/e^f/ 5 , or spunk. See Spunk. It is 
with some of these species that the 
touchwood tinder boxes are furnished. 

Tourmaline. See Schorl. 
TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of 
Pi^nis consisting of eleven species, na- 
tives of the West Indies or South Ame- 
rica. The following arc cultivated. 
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the hmutissima^ or Hairy,— the volahi- 
/w, or Climbing, — the fostidissima, or 
Fetid, — the humilis, or Dwarf, — the 
arfrentea, or Silvery, — the cymosa^ or 
Broad-leaved, and the si/ffruticosa, or* 
Hoary-leaved tournefortia. These are 
all stove plants, and are to be propa- 
gated by seeds obtained from their n»4- 
tural soil. 

TOURNIQUET, an instrument 
used in surgery for stopping the flow 
of blood into or from wounds in a 
limb. 

This instrument is used in the ani- 
putation of limbs, and also to compress 
the blood vessels, and prevent its effu- 
sion from wounded parts. It may, 
therefore, be sometimes of service iin 
tamily practice, and on other occasions 
of sudden accidents, when a surgeon is 
not at hand. 

The manner of using it is as follows ; 
let a cushion of three inches in length 
by one inch and a half in diameter, bo 
prepared of a linen roller, tolerably 
firm, but not so hard as to render pres- 
sure produced by it very painful. Thifi 
being placed upon the course of the 
principal artery of the limb, is to be 
firmly secured in that situation by one 
or two turns of a circular roller, of the 
same breadth with the cushion itself. 
The instrument, with the strap con- 
nected with it, being now placed upon 
the limb, with the handle of the screu' 
on the opposite side of the member to 
the cushion upon the artery, th^“ strajp 
is to be carried round tiie limb, direct- 
ly over the cushion, and to be firmly 
connected on the other side of the buc- 
kle. In thus connecting the strap and 
buckle toijether, it ought to be done 
with great •firmness, go that the screw 
may operate most advantageously ; and 
so tljat a single turn of jhe screw muy 
be sufficient for putting an entire stop 
to the circulation of the blood in iJie 
limb. 

Another method of using the tour- 
niquet on the lower (‘xtremitics is thus : 
after providing a hard rollot linen baiid- 
Hge, about 4 or b inches in width, aiut 
.3 in thickness, and also a siiiooth bnaid 
y inches long, 3 wide, and Jofan inch 
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thick, witn tne sides and ends squared 
at right angles ; the roller is to be plac- 
ed tnid-aray in the ham, on the under 
aide of the knee-joint j the leg being 
extended in a straight line. Next, the 
piece of board must be laid over the 
roller, which is to act as a pad of com- 
pression on the artery, which extends 
i *rorn the ham over the hollow of the 
] cnee; the length of the board running 
t !ro88-wa38, and projecting on the knee 
j oint on each side. The girth of the tour- 
11 i()uet is now to be passed round the 
k nee, above, (not upon) the knee-pan, 
a nd over the projecting ends of the 
h oard. 1 'he screw should rest at the 
V pper part of the limb and the knee> 
] »an, having also a pad interposed be- 
t ween it and the skin. This mode of 
i ompressing the popliteal artery allows 
t he arterial eireuliilion to jiroceed unin- 
t crruptedly through the lateral branch- 
i i)g vessels ; the large superhciul veins 
I aie not disturbed, and the limb remains 
in the same state as if the artery alone 
had been tied. In all cases of profuse 
haemorrhages, where tliere is a chance 
of saving the limb, in gun-shot wounds, 
compound fractures, and bleedings 
after amputation below the knee, this 
i method of applying the tourniquet is 
generally to be preferred. 

TOWER MUSTARD, or Tz/mrn, 
» genus of plants cousistiiig of eight 
species, chiefly natives of Europe, one 
or two of America ; two, the glabra^ 
Smooth, or Tower wort, — and the hir^ 
sutn, <*()ninnon to our own pastures and 
rocks. The taMe of the glabra resein- 
hles cresses ; it affords food for cattle, 
and the flowers are visited by bees, 

Toxirarh, ^Ve Upas. 

Toxicoflffulron', See SiiMAcn. 

1 'RACHKA, in anatomy, the wind- 
p.npe. It is a CHI lilaginous and niem- 
b ranout canal, tlnough which the air 
pAisses into and fiom the lungs. Its 
Upper part, whirl i is called the larynx, 
'is composed of five cartilages. The 
tifiperniost and imiailest of tliese carti- 
lages is placed over the glottis, or 
mouth of the laiynx, and is called epi- 
glottis, as cIosmj: the passage to the 
lungs in the act of swallowing. From 
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the larynx the canal takes the name of 
trachea, or aspera arteria, and it extends 
from thence down to as far as the fourth 
or fifth vertebrae of the back, when it 
divides into two branches, which are the 
right and left bronchial tube. Each 
of these bronchia spreads through the 
substance of that lobe of the lungs, to 
which it is distributed by an infinite 
number of branches, which are formed 
of cartilages, separated from each other, 
like those of the trachea, by an inter- 
vening membranous and ligamentaiy 
substance. See Lungs. 

The complaint called the croup con- 
sists in an affection of this organ. Sec 
Croup. * 

Tragacanih, See Gum and Milk 
Vetch. 

TRADE, a specific term including 
most of the smaller ramifications of 
commerce, and particularly those cal- 
led haiidierafts. It is, liowe\er, some- 
times considered as synonymous with 
cummerce. 

All ojiinion tliat trade is derogatory 
to the cliaracler of a gentleman, is very 
general among peisous who are in the 
habit of contenifilating only one side 
of the picture of human nature ; and 
it must be admitted that the mere 
tradesman, confined to one piiisuit, and 
never travt‘lling out of it, is very often 
confined in his views, and ignorant of 
the grand social niovements around 
him j but the oider c)f iradesnien of 
the nineteenth centur} consists of ma- 
ny persons of a very different cast j men 
who aie not only well acquainted witfi 
human nature, but who think and act 
from the most liberal and enlighicricd 
principles j and, thanks to the more go 
iicral diffusion of letters, and the public 
press, who aie, in this metropolis, and 
other parts of the empire, some of the 
most steady, stable, consistent, an<l well- 
informed members of the coinnnimty. 
Theempire of ignorance is rapid giving 
way to the empire of mind; and mere 
learning 9 w hich is only a part oft he means 
for establishing that empire, is not 
again likely to be mistaken for the end, 
as in many past ages, and by some per- 
sons of the present, it has too common- 
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ly been. Mankind have now learnt to 
ineasiiie all talent by the best of slind- 
ards, Utility ; cons dered in this view, 
surely trade has its utilities, and those 
of no trifling kinil. See CoMMERCK. 

TRAIN OIL, a term applied to se- 
veral kinds of hsh oil, chiefly cod oil, 
and inferior whale oil. See Con. 

Trans See Plantation, 
and Planting. 

TRAP, in mineralo«;^y, a term ap- 
plied to an important series of rocks ; 
thr term trap is Swedish, and sijrnifies 
si air ; tlfcy include ^rrrnstone, basalty 
aini/gdahidy and toadstone. 

Gnen stone is a compound of horn- 
blende and felspar. Basalt is always a 
homo^jcncous lock, and abounds in 
black oxide of iron. See Basalt. Gieen- 
Stone is met with in many parts of En- 
gland, immediately upon gianite and 
primary rocks, breakiuf^ into large 
blocks and masses of a very iriej^ulur 
appearance j it is seen in this state at 
the Lizard Point in Cornwall. 

Travellers' Jvij, See Clematis. 

TRAVELLING. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary after what we have so often in- 
sisted upon in the piecedlng parts of 
Our work to remind the reader that 
Presence of mini> is one of the most 
important assistants in remedying those 
accidents winch arise in t ravel lini;, whe* 
ther it be in a coach, in any other ve- 
hicle, or on hoisehack. 

In travelling by stage couches^ or 
coaches of any kind, it should never he 
forgoiten, that the inside of the vehicle, 
in most accidents, is by far the securest 
place. That although we cannot often 
exercise contioul over the driver of a 
stage coaeli, his horses, or the method in 
which the coach is loaded, yet it will be 
a pa^t of wisdom, if an opportunity of- 
fers, to observe the state of the wheels, 
the linch-pins, the horses, and whether 
they are restive or not, the method in 
which the coach is loaded, &c. &c. and, 
if any gross impropriety presents itself, 
to call attention to the proper persons 
before we proceed on our journey ; but 
if this cannot be done, or be not attend- 
ed to, our knowledge of the state of 
the horses, the vehicle, and of the dis- 
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position of the coachman, may be of 
great service to us, should afterwards, 
any accident happen. If the coach, 
or any other carriage, should be our 
own, nothing ought to exempt us from 
being assured, by personal inspection, 
that every thing relative to both horse, 
harness, and carnage, is adjusted, and 
in a pmper slate for a journey\ 

When you are going to ride on horse • 
hack, before )ou mount, the trappings 
of your horse should b*e carefully ex- 
am me<l, in order to ste whether thn 
biidle, giiths, and stirrups be safe, and 
well fixed, and the animal pioperly 
sIkkJ ; and if, during your journey, the 
horse should get unexpectedly lame, 
you should immediately alight, and 
examine ail his feet : perhaps a shoe is 
hecome loose, or a stone has been jam- 
med between the shoe and the frog. 
The stone, of course, should be imme- 
diately removed; and the shoe fastened 
althelirst blacksmith’s. 

In riding hoises, and driving car- 
riages, it should alw'uys be a rule, not to 
ride or drive with a slack rein, although a 
very tight rem is not to be recommended. 

If III driiing u gig, or other vehicle, 
the horse should luii away, and )ou 
should deem it necessary to quit the car- 
riage, whilst it IS 111 motion, you ought 
not to leap forwuid from the front ; nor 
is it advisable to jump out from the 
sidej but, if it be possible, leap out 
behind, taking care not to lean too 
forward : this is by far tiie safest me- 
thod. 

Should you meet with a restive horse^ 
which runs backward with your vehicle, 
do not hold him by the head but lay 
hold of one of the spokes of the wheel 
behind, which is Vlie most effectual 
check. 

With respect to providing great 
coats, umbrellas, &c., when you are 
going a long journey, and are to be ex- 
posed to the weather, whatever may be 
its present appearance, it is advisable 
to be provided against the worst: for 
although heavy clothing be an incum- 
brance to the pedestrian, to a person 
sitting even in, or on a carriage, except 
in very warm weather, they are gene- 
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rally necessary to retain the body in 
comfortable warmth. 

Travelling on foot may not seem to 
require any precautions. But even 
here some will be found useful. In 
setting out upon along walk, it is 
always most advisable to begin to walk 
slowly, and increase the motion by de- 
grees, more especially should this me- 
thod be adopted if the person is not used 
to much walking, or if the walk be taken 
»oon after risiitg in the morning or after 
long sitting. By these means the mus- 
edes will gradually, and with less pain, 
be accommodated to an increased action. 
In travelling on foot, precaution should 
be taken never to drink weak and cold 
liquors, nor cold water, when the body 
is exceedingly hot ; nor should the pe- 
destrian, warmed with walking, lie down 
at any time on the ground ; neither in 
the sun nor in the shade. Thirst is per- 
haps most eflectually quenched by eat- 
ing small portions of fresh fruit, with a 
morsel of bread, or with very weak 
spirit and water. Travellers on foot 
should wear a flannel waistcoat next the 
skin ; and they should avoid damp beds 
and evening dew, particularly after a 
free perspiration. 

We have described the method of 
treating feet blistered from walking, 
under the article Foot. If the feet 
are merely inflamed, without being 
blistered, they may be washed with 
luke-warm, or milk-warm water on going 
to bed j but hot water is decidedly in- 
jurious. 

In travelling, the mischiefs aiisiiig 
from cold are sometimes great ; the ge- 
neral management of persons alfected 
by cold, will be found under Cold ; 
but it may be useful heie to mention, 
tliat when riding in extremely cold 
weather, in order to keep the extremi- 
ties warm, and especially the feet, not 
only should proper clothing, such as 
worsted gloves and stockings, be worn, 
avoiding tight boots and shoes ; but 
the limbs should be kept as much as 
possible in motion. When the situa- 
tion is too confined to allow the feet to 
he moved freely, and two or more per- 
sons are exposed together, as on a coach, 
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it is advisable that they should place tlieir 
feet, without shoes, against each others 
breasts. It is also of the highest conse- 
quence, whilst abroad, to guard against 
drowsiness in very cold weather, which 
may be followed by the sleep of death, 
if you so far yield as to lie down exposed 
to the piercing air. If, however, acci- 
dent should place the traveller in such 
a situation, and there be snow, the body 
should be covered as much as possible 
with it, leaving only an opening suffi- 
cient for breathing fresh air. 

Before proceeding on a journey, 
where mu(h cold may be anticipated, a 
moderate dose of brandy and water may 
be of service ; of course it should not be 
sufficient to produce intoxication ; but 
immediately after a journey of this kind, 
if the body be generally very cold, 
strong liquors are highly improper 5 
cold water is much better. If any parts 
of the bocl}’^ be benumbed with cold, 
they should be rubbed with cold water 
or with snow j and be brought to their 
usual heat, not suddenly, but by de- 
grees. A brisk walk, if the person be 
capable of it, will also be useful, till the 
body IS become warm by moie gradual 
means. But hot rooms and all fires 
should be, in such states, most carefully 
avoided. See Catarrh. 

Treacle. See Sugar, 

Treacle mustard. See Shepherd's 
Purse. 

Tree. See Plantation, and Tim- 
ber. 

TREE-CELANDINE, or Boc- 
conia, a genus of plants consisting of 
two species, the Frutescens, a Mexican 
and Jamaica shrub, with a smooth white 
bark, oblong sinous leaves, and ter- 
minal racemes j and the Cordata, sup- 
posed to he imported from China, wiit> 
heart-shaped leaves, and panicle with 
simple branches. 

Tree frog. See Frog. 

TREE OF LIFE, Arbor Vit.b, 
or Thuja, a genus of plants, consisting 
of four species, of which the two fol- 
lowing are cultivated. 

The Occidentalism or American Arbor 
vitae, with a trunk strong and woody^ 
nsmg to the height of forty feet ; the 
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branches are produced irregularly on 
every side, almost horizontally, the 
young shoots frequently hanging down ; 
the male flowers grow in long aments 5 
between these the females are collected 
in the form of cones 5 a native of Siberia 
and Canada. Two other varieties, 
called the American sweet scented, and 
variegated leaved arbor vitae. 

The Orientalise or Chinese Arbor 
vitae, has the cones spreading every way, 
with sharp scales ; bunches erect ; leaves 
brighter green, and the cones much 
larger than the htst ; they are also a 
beautd’ul grey colour j a native of Ja- 
pan and China, I'liey may both be in- 
creased by seeds, la\crs, and cuttings; 
tlie seeds should be obtained from 
abroad ; the layers made from the shoots 
of one or two years* growth ; and the 
cuttings from the stiongest young shoots 
of the same age. 

Tree trefoil. See Laburnum. 

Tr(foil, See Clover. 

Trefoil moon. See LuceRN. 

Trefoil shrubby. See Ptelea. 

TREMOLITE, a genus of cah'are* 
OUR earths ; it is of various colours, 
while, gicyisli, &c.and consists of silica, 
lime, magnesia, and a small portion of 
oxide of iron. It is Imrdish, shining, 
and brittle, and emits a phosphores- 
cent light in the dark, when struck or 
rubbed. It is found in Mount Tremola 
in Switzerland, and also in Scotland. 

Trial. See Jury and Prison. 

TRICHICRE, or TrichiurnSy a ge- 
nus of fishes consisting of two species, 
distinguished by a compressed ensifoim 
body ; subulate tad ; iinless. The 
lepturus, or Silver trichiiire, inhabits 
the fresh watcis of South America, has 
the lower jaw longer than the upper; 
body naked, entirely silvery ; three and 
a half feet long ; very voracious, swiiiis 
rapidly, frequently »eaping into boats 
as they pass by. The ImlicuSe or In- 
dian trichiure, has the jaws unequal ; 
colour brown, spotted ; teeth minute ; 
it IS in a small degree electrical ; inha- 
bits the Indian ocean. 

TRIG ROMANES, a genus of ferns 
consisting of twenty-eight species, rapstly 
exotics \ a fevr with simple, the greater 
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number with compound fronds, exCepl 
the following: the pyxidiferus, or Cup 
trichomanes, found among stones in 
wet grounds 3 the Tunbrii^ensis, or Tun- 
bridge trichomanes, found in the As- 
sures of moist rocks in Wales and 
Scotland. 

TRICHON EM A, a genus of plants, 
consisting of four species, the Emici- 
atum, the Roseum, the CaulescenSf and 
the rudicum ; the corols all agree in 
every respect except the colour ; the 
most beautiful is the caulescens, a native 
of the Cape, 

TRILLIUM, a genus of plants 
consisting of three species, the calyx 
thret -leaved, corol three-petalled 3 berry 
superior, three-celled j all of which are 
cultivated : they are thus named, — the 
cernurn, or Drooping, the erect urue or 
Upright, the sessile, or Sessile-flowered 
trillium j they are all American plants, 
with dark red purple flowers, and may 
be easily propagated by seeds, and ex- 
posed to the climate of our own coun- 
tr}, being hardy peieiinials, 

TRINITY, Herb rRiNixY, He- 
PATicA, or Anemone hepatica, a plant 
well known in our gardens, and flower- 
ing in March. It is perenmal, a native 
of Cierniany, anti may be propagated by 
parting the roots. It was formerly in 
the materia inedica, but is of no im- 
portance. 

I'RIPE, a well known article of 
food, blit one which, except for the 
healtfiy and robust, we can by no means 
reconui.end. 

TRIPLE SALTS, in chemistry, 
salts composed of an acid, combined 
with tvtti distinct bases at the same tiine. 
Roclielle salt, or tartrate of poiasli and 
soda, is a triple salt. « 

TRIPOLI, an earth, consisting nl 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, sulphuric 
acid and water. Colour Vellowish grev. 
It is found in Derbyshire, and there 
called rotten stone j tie* tnpoli of Corfu 
is reckoned the best. It is used for po- 
lishing stones, rneiaU, and glasses. 

TRIUMFETI'A, a genus ol’ plants, 
consisting of eleven species, chiefly 
shrubs, a few aniiuak, natives of the 
East and West Indies ; two, the lapuiaf. 
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or Prickly-seeded triiMDfeUa, a shrub, 
riling six or seven feet high, with stnall 
yellow flowers, a native of Jamaica j 
and the annua, or Annual triurufetta, 
nsing two feet and a half high, with 
small yellow flowers in loose spikes at 
the top of the plant, a native of India, 
are cultivated in our gardens ; both re- 
quire the warmth of the stove. 

TROCH, in medicine, a tablet or 
lozenge. See Lozenge. 

TROCHUS, fi genus of univalve 
testaceous worms consisting of one 
hundred and thirty-three species, scat- 
tered over the globe, chiefly aquatic, 
but some terrestrial, and funndon sands, 
or in gardens ; the shell is spiral, and 
more or less conic ; aperture somewhat 
angular or rounded, the upper &i^^e 
transverse and contracted, pillar placed 
obliquely ; they are thus t-ubdivided, — 
erect, with the pillar perforated, — im- 
perforate erect, the umbilicus or navel 
closed,— tapering, with an exserted pil- 
lar, and falling on the side when placed 
upon the base. 

TROCiON, or Curucui, a genus 
of birds comprehending nine species, 
vill natives of warm climates, chiefly of 
Rrazil, and' are named curucuis, from 
the similarity of that sound to their 
voice; the hill is shorter than the head, 
sharp edged, hooked, the mandible ser- 
rate at the edge j feet lormed for climb- 
ing. The Curucui, the chief species, is 
iibont ttMi inches and a half in length ; 
head, neck, and breast of a brilliant 
gi'een, cimngmg in dilferent positions 
into a lively bine; wings greyish white, 
vunegaied with small Itms of black in a 
zig-zag diiection j builds in tlie hole of 
ti tree ; eggs thiee or four, while, nearly 
the size of a pigeon’s egg the female 
tluring her menhation is supplied with 
food, carefully watched, and soothed by 
thesont: of the male ; the French, in Si. 
Dommgo, call this species the English 
lady. 

TIIOP.EOLCM, Nasturtium, or 
Indian nrss, u genus of plants con- 
sisting of five species, natives of Pe«u ; 
the edlvx is one-leafed, ending in a 
spur ; petals foiii, iine(|ual ; nuts thiee, 
coriaceous. The mintr.s, Small Indian 
L248 
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cress, or Nasturtium ; and the tnajns. 
Great Indian cress, or Nasturtium, are 
cultivated in our gardens ; the last is by 
far the largest in ail its proportions, 
though both admit of varieties, espe* 
cially in regard to the colour of their 
flowers ; the single sorts may be in- 
creased by seeds ; the double must be 
propagated by planting cuttings of the 
branches in the early summer months. 
The capsules of the nasturtium are oc- 
casionally eaten pickled. 

Trope. See Figure. 

TROPIC BIRD, or Phaeton, a ge- 
nus comprehending three species, dis- 
tinguished by a sliarp, edged, straight, 
pointed bill,', the gape of the month 
reaching beyond j hind toe turned for- 
ward 5 they are as follow : 

The ^thereus, or Common tropic 
bird, has the body white; back, rump, 
and less wing feathers streaked with 
white ; two middle tail feathers black 
at the base ; bill red ; two other varie- 
ties ; length two feet ten inches; flies 
very high, and feeds on Ashes ; often 
seen on the backs of porpoises ; seldom 
on land, except at breeding time ; in- 
habits the tropics. 

The Mclanorlii/nchos. or Black- billed 
tropic bird, has the bill black ; above 
streaked black and white, beneath white; 
nineteen inches and a half long ; inhabits 
Palmertiton and Turtle islands. 

The Phceuicurus, or Red tailed-tropic 
bird, is of a rosy flesh colour; length 
two ftet ten inches, of which the two 
middle tail feathers measure one foot 
nine indies; builds in hollows in the 
ground, under trees; eggs two, yellowish 
white, with rufous spots. Inhabits the 
Munntiiis 1^hlnd. 

Trough pnxinuatic^ See Gas. 

Trout. ^eeSAI.MON. 

TROV-\V FIGHT, that mode of 
weighing certain commodities, in which 
the pound contains twelve ounces ; each 
ounce twenti/ penny weights, and each 
pennyweight twenty-four grains. See 
Avoirdupois, and Weights and 
Measures. 

Tiuelove. See Herb Paris. 

TRUFFLE, or Ly coper don tuber, 
belongs to the genus described under 
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Puff ball, but deserving separate 
consideration. It is a solid fungus, of 
a globular figure, which glows under 
the surface of the giound, so as to be 
totally hidden. It has a rough blackish 
coat, and is destitute of iibres. It is 
found in woods and pastures in some 
])arts of Kent, but it is not very com- 
mon in England. In France and Spain 
it is frequent, and glows to a much 
larger size than in this country. Dogs 
and swine are theie tiaiued to search 
for it. 

The truftte has been arranged, by 
some botanists, as a separate genus, and 
named Tuber, of which, three species, 
all common to our country, are de- 
scribed ; the above species has been 
named tuber frlobuiosum. 

The trulfle is well known to our cooks, 
but neither tins, nor the morel, (see 
Morel) appears to have any very de- 
sirable cjualities to recommend it. 

Trumpet^ the Eai\ See Ear trum- 
pet. 

Tlll^MPET FLOWER, Scarlet 
Jessamine, or liignonia, a genus of 
[)la!iis, many of them <*lirnhcis, com- 
prehend! ig Hfty-five species, some iia- 
ti\es of India, but tlie gi eater part of 
Soutli Amenca. They aie subdivided 
into, — with simple leaves, — with two 
leaves on each petiole, — with three 
leaves on a common stalk, — with leaves 
in tinger-like divisions, — with leaves 
pinnate,— With leaves decompound, — 
uilli leaves doubly pinnate. 

Tile radians, or Climbing; the sem- 
pervirens, or tlvergreen j the catalpa^ 
and the capreolata, or Tendril bignonia, 
are the chief. 

In cultivating the trumpet- flower, 
the seeds should be sown in pots filled 
with fresh earth, and plunged m a 
moderate hot-brd ; as the plants grow 
they bhonhi be gradually inured to the 
open air ; and when they have acquired 
suflicienl strength, should be planted 
against a warm wall. T he tirst division 
may in general be propagated by c!it- 
tings, which should he planted m pots 
in the spring, before the trees begin to 
pu^h their shoots, and plnnged into a 
mooerale hot-bed ; thev should be shaded 
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in the muidle of the day, and gently 
watered. When they have takr n root 
they should be giadually accustomed to 
the open air, and afterv aids tte:ii« d like 
the seedling plants. Tiie species under 
this arrangement are chiefly from Caio- 
lina, and form trees nearly twenty feet 
hiirh in their natural climates. 

TRUMPETER, or Psophia, is a 
genus of birds consisting of two species, 
<li8tiiiguislied by a cylindrical, conic, 
convex bill, upper mandible longer j 
feet four-toed, cleft. The crepitans, or 
Cold-breasted trumpeter, is black, back 
grey ; breast shining blue green ; bill 
yellowish gieen ; twenty niches long- 5 
eggs blue green ; inhabits Brazil and 
Guinea ; makes a harsh uncommon 
noise, not unlike a child’s trumpet, and 
follows people through the streets, jrcr- 
secuting them with its disagreeable cry, 
so that it IS difficult to get rid of them. 
The iindiilata, or Undulate trumpeter, 
has the crest of the hind head short, 
whitish; the body above Inown, waved 
with black, bem^ath bln.sh wlide; 
breast and bellv v’iitli a few black spots, 
on each side of ihc neck a black stripe ; 
size of a goose ; inhabits Africa. 

rRUiSK FISH, or Ostrncion, a ge- 
nus eomprehemlmg twelve species ; 
chiefly inliabilants of the Ir.dian seas, 
and having the body maiU'd with a com- 
plete bony covering, '^fhe most beau- 
tiful is the winch is somewhat 

sijuare, blackish, exquisitely marked 
with innumerable white spots ; from six 
to eight inches long • inhabits the South- 
ern oce.Mi. 

TRUSS, in surgery, a bandage or 
ligature made of steel and other mate- 
rials, wherewith to k*fep up the fiaits in 
those who have hennas or ruptures ; 
trusses are of various kiinls and con- 
strufrtions, depending iiptm tht* mgenuity 
of the pi I son who makes them, and also 
the situation of the part in which the 
rupture appears ; thus there are inguinal 
or femoral trusses for one or both sides 
of the groin, and umbilical trusses for 
the navel ; they are usually constructed 
»o as to be elastic, and are, therefore, 
tailed spring tn,sses, Tliev rnu} be 
obtained of the Surgernis’ instrument 
44 . 
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makers. The reverting spring truss, 
invented by Messrs. Lodge and Bit* 
TLESTON, described in No. ,5, of the 
London Journal of Arts, and for which 
a patent has been taken out, differs from 
all other trasses, in producing no pres- 
sure on the spine, hips, or any part of 
the back j and appears to be superior to 
the trusses hitherto in use. See Rup- 
ture. 

TRUSTEE, one to whom something 
is committed for the use or benefit of 
another. 

Jn the choice of trustees, whether as 
executors, in marriage settlements, and 
other momentous affairs of life, too much 
care and circumspection cannot be taken. 
Although it is scarcely possible to per- 
form the duty of an executor or trustee 
without occasionally taking the advice 
of persons acquainted with the law, yet 
it should be an invariable rule never, if 
possible, to choose any person who is in 
the profession of the law, either as an 
■ executor or a trustee : for we are sorry 
to remark, that the mind of the mere 
lawyer is generally the most unfitted for 
performing such trusts well. He will 
often too, from the bias to his profession, 
deem that expedient which a simple- 
minded trustee would never think of ; 
and, such is the complexity of our 
laws, excuses and expedients for legal 
yjrocesses and expenses are too readily 
found. In the choice of trustees, par- 
ticularly those in marriage settlements, 
care should be taken that they are not 
only not lawyers, but that they should be 
disinterested j and that, instead of being 
the servants, they do not, by misdirec- 
tion 111 the settlement, become the mas- 
ters of the parties for whose sole interest 
they are appointed ; and, above all, care 
should be taken that the trustees be re- 
nioveable at the pleasure of the parties 
for whose interest they act. See Exe- 
cutor. 

Th hfisL See G u rn A rd. 

TUBE- WORM, or Sipuncnlns, a 
genus of worms consisting of two spe- 
cies, the Nudus, eight inches long, found 
uiuler stones in the European seas j and 
the Siiccalus, like the former, but having 
the body covered with a loose skin like 
IC50 
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a bag ; found in the American and In* 
dian seas. 

TUBIPORE, or Tubipora, a genus 
of zoophyte worms consisting of ten 
species, inhabiting the shores of the 
Baltic, other Northern, the Indian, and 
American seas. The Musica is a bright 
scarlet, and consists of an assortment of 
upright parallel tubes, rising over each 
other by stages, like the cells of a honey- 
comb, divided by transverse partitions ; 
found fixed to rocks and corals in the 
Indian and American seas ; the Indians 
are said to use it in cases of strangury, 
and wounds inflicted by venomous ani» 
mals. The Serpens is white or pale 
red ; the incrustations composed of small 
and almost parallel tubes 3 it is cast 
frequently on the shores of the Euro-* 
pean, Baltic, and American seas ; and 
the only one found on our own coasts; 
adheres to fuci and coralline. See Ma- 
drepore. 

TIJBULARIA, another genus of 
zoophyte worms, consisting of twenty* 
six species, inhabiting the seas of Eu- 
rope and America, chiefly the Mediter- 
ranean 3 one or two found in stagnant 
waters ; nine un our own coasts. The 
Magnifica, has u simple whitish lube, 
and numerous tentacles, variegated with 
red and white, and is by far the largest 
and most splendid of the genus ; like 
the rest of the tribe, it has the power of 
withdrawing the tentacles within the 
tube, and the tube within the rock on 
which it resides ; inhabits the West In- 
dies, adhering to rocks. The Splanch- 
nia, \% horn colour, with numerous tubes; 
two inches long 3 not thicker than a 
horse hair ; an inhabitant of the (Medi- 
terranean. The Repens is crested, with 
radiate cirri on each side 3 inhabits the 
stagnant waters of Europe, and often 
found on the leaves and stems of the 
water lily, resembling a white gelatinous 
mass. 

TULIP, or Tulfpa, a genus of plants 
consisting of five species, as follow : 

The sylvestris. Wild, or Yellow tu- 
lip, a native of Europe, and found oc- 
casionally in our chalk pits, Thegw- 
neriana, or Common garden tulip, is a 
native of Cappadocia, or the South of 
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felurope. The suavolensp or Sweet Bmetl- 
in|^ tulip, of the South of Europe. The 
bijlora, or Double-flowered tulip, a na- 
tive of Russia. The hreynianaf or 
Cape tulip, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The first two only are eultivated ; 
the former not very often. It is distin- 
guished from the latter by the flower 
being noddiuir, the leaves narrow, the 
base of the stamens and tips of the pe- 
tals hairy, the pollen yellow instead of 
black, the anthers remarkabjy long, and 
the flower fragrant. 

The Garden lulip, or Gesner’s Tur- 
key tulip of Cappadocia, as it is often 
called, is, in its different and splendid 
varieties, of almost all colours, and 
blended diversities of colours. Those 
in the highest estimation are the blacks, 
golden-yellows, purple-violets, rose, and 
vermilion ; those which possess most 
of these, or any three of them, and are 
striped with them in distinct and un- 
inixt colours, the streaks being regular 
with little or no tinge of the breeder, 
may be called the most perfect flowers. 
Such are, however, rare. 

The Double tulip is often a variety 
of the garden tulip. 

The best tulip roots, and indeed the 
best bulbous roots of every kind, are 
obtained from Holland. 

Tulips are generally divided into 
three classes : the early, the middling, 
and the late. The early ones flower in 
February. The roots of these should 
be planted in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, under a warm pale, or hedge. The 
proper soil for them is pasture land, 
with the turf rotted among it, and a 
mixture of one-fourth part sand. When 
their flowering is over, and their leaves 
decay, the roots should be taken up 
and laid in a diy place, and be after- 
w.ii-ds cleaned, till the following Sep- 
te'i.ber. The bite flowers are propaga*- 
ted from hretders, which are plain flow- 
ei’N, bioiigiit over principally from Flan- 
ders ; these by culture are changed into 
striped or variegated ones. They are 
also propagated by sowing the seeds 5 
but this retpiires great care, as in the 
raising all other fine flowers from seeds. 
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The seeds should be saved from the 
choicest flowers, and sowed in shallow 
pans or boxes of earth in September t 
the following spring the young plants 
will appear like grass or young onionst 
The boxes should be placed so that 
they may enjoy the morning sun, and 
be defended from sharp winds and 
frosts. At Michaelmas of the follow* 
ing year, they should be transplanted 
into beds, at tWo inches* distance from 
one another, and tw o inches deep. In 
October an inch depth of new earth 
should be sifted on them, and they 
should remain two years in these bedst 
At the end of this tune they will flow* 
er, and the best may be marked with 
sticks, that their roots may be distin* 
guished when the leaves are decay ed» 
The breeders being thus raised are to 
be shifted every year into fresh earth| 
and they will in time break out into 
very fine stripes. When fine tulips are 
obtained, they must always be propa* 
gated by offsets from the roots * and 
after tulips have flowered, their heads 
should be broken off, to prevent their 
seeding, which would make their flow* 
ers much worse the next year, 

TULIP-TREE, or Liriodendron^ a 
genus of plants containing four species, 
natives of America or China. The best 
known, and most commonly ])rOpaga» 
ted, isthe Tulipjera, with a large upright 
trunk, that branrlu's forty or fifty feet 
high ; leaves three-lobed, four or five 
inches long, and their breadth nearly 
equal. It flowers in July; the corol 
consists of six petals, and, like that of 
the tulip, is spotted or strped with red 
green, white* or yellow. The corol is 
succeeded by a largoicone, which never 
ripens in I?ngland J a native of South 
America, 

TUN, a large vessel flr cask. It also 
implies a liquid measure of four hogs* 
heads, or two pipes. See Ton. 

Tumour, See Abscess, Cancer, 
SciRRHUS, and S( HOFUEA. 

TUN Bill D(;E WATER,acha1y* 
beate water obtained at Tunbridge 
Wells, a town m Kent. It is recom* 
mended in a variety of complaints inci* 
dent to the female sex< in menorrlia* 
4 
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gia, fluor albus, chlorogis, &c. For 
its mioeral contents see Mineral Wa- 
ters. 

TUNGSTEN, a noetal of an iron 
colour, very hard, brittle, atid difBcult 
of fusion ^ its specific gravity is 17*5. 
By the action of beat and air it is con- 
verted into an oxide of a yellow colour. 

This metal is obtained by exposing 
a mixture of t^jugstic acid and char- 
coal to a strong heat. Peroxide of tung- 
sten, or tungstic acid, may be obtain- 
ed from two native combinations, one 
called wolfram, the other tungstate of 
lime. Wolfram abounds in primitive 
countrie's, generally accompanying tin 
ores j its colour is brownish, or black ; 
it occurs massive or crystallized j it 
abounds in Cornwall. It consists of 
tungstic acid united with iron and man- 
ganese. It may be decomposed by ig- 
nition with three times its weight of 
nitre; tlie fused mass furnishes a pre- 
cipitate of peroxide of tungsten, upon 
the addition of muriatic acid. 

Tungstate of lime is a white senii- 
transjiarent substance, found in Eng- 
land, Saxony, Bohemia, and Sweden ; 
it occurs crystallized and massive. It 
may be decomposed by fusion with four 
parts of carbonate of potash, the fussed 
mass is digested ill al.^ut twelve paits 
of boiling water, and filtered. Nitiic 
acid precipitates the peroxide. 

Peroxide of tungsten is tasteless, and 
insoluble in water; its specific gravity 
6. It combines with several of the 
metallic oxides, and has been found to 
give permanence to vegetable colours ; 
hence it may firobabl}' be <if nse in 
dyeing ; but neillifer tins nor the metal 
has betai much attended to. ' 

Tungstic Add. St c Tdngstkn. 

Tunvif, or l^unny. See Mackarel. 

Turhot. See h lat-fish. 

Turf. See 1 ’eat. 

TURKEY, ov Meleagris, a genus 
of birds consisting of two species, dis- 
tinguished by a conic incurvate bill ; 
head covered with spor.gy caruncles, 
chin with a longitudinal mein bru nous 
eariMicle j lad broad, expansile; legs 
spurred. 

The CMipavOf or Common turkey, 


is above three feet and a half long, 
domesticated every where, and varies 
much in its colours ; in a wild state, 
lives in woods, and feeds on nuts, acorns, 
and various insects ; originally a native 
of America. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry V III. There 
are several varieties of this species, 
which are, probably, constantly increas- 
ing in number by domestication. In 
their wild state turkeys are mucli lar- 
ger, more hardy and beautiful, than in 
captivity, ^he turkey, which with us 
is so tender when young, multiplies 
abundantly in^the large forests of Ca- 
nada, which are, a great part of the 
year, covered with snow. They are also 
found in great plenty in almost every 
part of America and the West Indies, 
constituting a great part of the food of 
the natives, although never i educed by 
them to a state of domestication. Hunt- 
ing the turkey is a sport in which the 
savage dt'lights. 

The Suttjra^ or Homed turkey, has 
the head with two horns; body red, 
with eye-hke spots ; horns ('allous, blue, 
bent back ; caimicle of the chin dila- 
table, bine, varied with ndous Fe- 
male has the head covered with foathers, 
is hornless, and without tiular caiuTicle ; 
featheis of the head and upper part of 
the neck black-blue, long, decumbent ; 
rest of the body as in the male ; some- 
thing less tlian the common tuikey ; 
iniiahits India. 

The common tin key is a sluggish, 
cowaully biul, fornmlable in appear- 
ance only. A common game cock wd! 
attack many at (nice, and, fiom his 
activity, freijuently conns otf iinliurt. 
The turkey has an uutipatliy to red 
colours. The best turkeys in this t ouii- 
try are bled in Norfolk. 

In breeding tuikeys one cock will 
be sufficient for six hens. 

The hen will cover, according to her 
size, from nine to fifteen eggs; and, 
unless attended to, will perhaps steal a 
iiest abroad, in some improper and in- 
secure place. The turkey hen lays a 
considerable mirnher of tggs in the 
spring, to the amount of from eighteen 
to twenty-fi'e and upwards* and her 
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Irimoi incu])ati()n is thirty days. She is 
ii steady setter, and will sometimes 
fontiaue upon her until almost 

starved, rather than quit her nest : hence 
the necessity of providing her with food 
and water. 

As soon as any of the young turkeys 
aVe out of tlie shell, they innst be with- 
drawn from the nest, and kept warm till 
all are liatched ; if this coiir^se be not 
adopted, the hen may quit the nest with 
lliuse already hatched, and the remain- 
der of the eggs be unprodiH'tive. I'he 
hen and brood must be Iionsed during 
a month or six weeks, according to the 
weather. The first feod should h(‘<‘urd 
and hai ley-mtab kneadeil with milk, 
Mid frecjuently lenewed^ with clear wa- 
t(‘r rather than milk, which often scours 
them. Sometimes, when the chicks ap- 
pear sickly, and the feathers rnfHed 
from ( old, or severity of weather, half- 
Linmnd malt may he mixed with the 
li.irley-iiieal ; and, as a cordial medicine, 
hrnised caraway, or coriander seeds* 
Au\fi(ial ivormSi (or boiled meat pulled 
into strings) will be also a useful food. 
'! ln«^ kind of diet, it should not be for- 
gotten, is beneficial for every other 
kind of clncktn equally with the tur- 
key. Supcifluous moisture, both inter- 
nal and external, is very iiyiirious ; all 
sh’P victuals should he therefoie avoid- 
ed. The above substantial food will, 
in u:eneial, be found the best ; nor will 
it be necessary to collect, as some per- 
sons do, ants’ eggs and nettle seed ; or 
give them clover, rue, or wormwood, 
as some good housewives direct, Kggs, 
however, boiled hard, will be equally 
proper with curd. 

The utmost cleanliness in rearing 
turkeys is iieeessaiy j and a dry gravel- 
led layer will he also proper. A fresh 
twr/* of short sweet grass, cleared from 
snails and slugs, which scour the chick- 
ens, is also veiy agreeable for them. If 
the weather be fine the hen may be 
cooped in the forenoon for an hour or 
two, in the sunshine, whilst the chicks 
are only three or four weeks old. At 
the end of six weeks their confinement 
vviihiii doors should cease; after which 
it is more safe to coop the hen for ano- 
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thcr fortnight. When half grown, and 
well feathered, they become sufficiently 
hardy, and, in a good range, will pro- 
vide theiiindves thnmgli the day, requi- 
ring only to be fed at motiimgand 
evening ; if confined to the poultry- 
yard their food and treatment are simi- 
lar to the common hen. We may ob- 
serve, by way of eaution, that turkejs 
are very destructive in gardens, eating 
almost all kinds of fruit; gooseberries, 
currants, apples, &c. 

These animals are faUened with sod- 
den barley, or barley and wheat-meal 
mixed ; their food and tiealment are, 
however, generally similar to other 
low Is, 

The flesh of the turkey, as food, is 
very similar to the domestic fowl ; to 
which, for the valetudinarian, it is cer- 
tainly not superior ; hut it is much 
better suited to the dyspeptic than the 
flesh of the goose. The staffing usual- 
ly dressed in the turkey by the provi- 
dent cook is no addition to its nutri- 
tive qualities, and, where dyspepsia is 
present, il should not he eaten, 

T U R K E Y-B ERR Y-TR EE, 
Clammy Cukrry, or Cordia collo* 
coccdt a species of the genus Cordia, 
which consists of eighteep species, scat- 
tered over Asia, Africa, and America; 
the following are the chief. The Myxa^ 
which grows to the height of a mid- 
dling plum-tree, having ovate glabrous 
leaves, and white flowers ; the fruit is 
eaten in Turkey, and the wood is often 
used to promote fire by friction. The 
Sehesfena sends forth shrubby stalks, 
eight or ten feet high ; leaves oblong, 
rough ; flowers iu large clusters, of the 
shape and colour of marvel of Peru, 
and are highly beautiful ; the fruit 
eaten like the preceding ; and the wood, 
in buin'ifig, yields an agreeable odour. 
1 he collococca^ the first-named species, 
is» a native of Jamaica, with oblong- 
ovate, very entire leaves, flowers in co- 
rymbs. 

TURKEY -STOIV E, Novaculite, 
Whetstone, or Ardesia novacula, a 
species of slate, which is sub-opake, 
shilling within, haidish, greenish gr^y, 
and makes a white mark; receives an 
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llii{Xirfect polish, hardens iu the air niul 
ill oil, and when saturated with the lat- 
ter, makes an excellent whetstone ; 
found in schistose mountains, furming 
considerable layers, chielly in the Le- 
vant, near Lauerstein in Bareith, Frey* 
bur{^ in Saxony, and in Siberia. 

Turkey wheat. See Maize. 
TURLINGTON’S BALSAM, a 

uack medicine, which is made thus; 
’akc of the roots of angelica, and of 
elecampane, of each four ounces j of 
benzoin and guaiacum, of each two 
ounces ; of socotrine aloes six drachms ; 
of balsam of Tolu one ounce ; of liquid 
storax half an ounce; of rectified spirit 
of wine one quart. Let all the ingre- 
dients be bruised separately, and after* 
wards digested in the spirit of wine, in 
a vessel closely stopped, for at least 
fourteen days, shaking them every day; 
afterwards pour off the clear balsam. 

This is of similar qualities to the 
compound tincture of benzoin, see Ren- 
/oix ; it may be also used for the same 
inti'iiiions, both internally and exter- 
nally, The dose inteniully may be from 
15 drops to 30, or moie. 

T 1 1 ilM E RIC, or Curcuma ^ a genus 
of plants consisting of two species, both 
natives of India. Tlie Rotunda^ has 
ovate lanceolate leaves j stemless, but 
having pale spiked flowers ; the root 
an ovate bulb. The has lanceo- 

late leaves, is stemless, with a fleshy 
])ulmate root ; flowers white, sessile. 
The root of both species is imported in 
it'» dried state, and for the same pur- 
j)oscs j chiefly for dyeing yellow ; but it 
yields a fugacious colour. The yellow 
of turmeric is rendered somewhat paler 
by acids, hut it is changed to a brick* 
red by the alkalies and alkaline earths ; 
hence, to the chemist it is an ♦•xcellent 
test for the presence of these substances. 
For such puri>oseg a spirituous tinctiije, 
or water) infusion, may be used, Pow^ 
dered turmeric is occasionally used to 
impart a colour to cakes, and other 
pastry, It was also formerly in the 
materia medica, and is still given by 
some fai Tiers to liorses and cattle, but 
Us VII lues are very trifling. Zedoary 
ajipears to be a species of turmeric, and 
mi 
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is, by the most recent arrangement, 
placed under this genus. See Zedo* 

ARY. 

TURN ERA, a genus of plants con« 
listing of nine species, natives of the 
West Indies and South America, One, 
the ulmtfoiia^ or Elm-leaved turnera, 
having a shrubby stern, rising eight or 
ten feet high, with ovate lanceolate 
leaves, and a large and bright yellow 
corol, is cultivated in our hot*houses. 

Turner\>t cerate. See Calamine. 

TURNING, in mechanics, a very 
ingenious and useful art, by which a 
great variety of articles are manufac- 
tured, by cutting or fashioning them 
while they revolve upon an axis, or line, 
which, in most cases, remains immove- 
able. 

The simplest process of turning is 
tliat of the potter, who, in the first stage 
of forming his ware, sticks a piece of 
soft clay upon a wheel, or flat table, 
while It revolves horizontally, and in 
this state of rotation of the clay he 
fashions it with the greatest facility into 
vessels of every description. But in 
most operations of the art the revolving 
body is cut, or shaved, by applying a 
chisel, or other suitable toc'l, to its sur- 
face while in motion. The instrument, 
or apparatus for these purposes, is caL 
led a Lathe, or turning lathe. Some 
small kinds of turning are, however, 
effected by the motion of a bow and 
catgut string, used by the hand. 

The turning lathe is a most useful 
machine, and is wrought either by a 
wheel turned by a treadle, as seen in 
a uizor grinder’s apparatus j— by a se- 
cond person ‘,-*-by an elastic pole, to 
which a cord is attached, which is 
w'ound round the article, or something 
attached to the article to be turned, 
and made to operate by a treadle, which 
is moved by the workman himself j — or 
by some other moving power, such as 
water, the horse, or steam. 

The lathe operates by affixing the 
piece of work in such a manner that it 
shall revolve upon a fixed axis, or cen- 
tral line; and a cutting tool being held 
firmly, su^s to intercept it in its revo- 
lution^ cuts it to the required figure ; 
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by these means any circular solid may 
be formed. Wood, metals, stone, horn, 
ivory, bone, &c., may all be formed by 
this process, and proper tools, into a 
variety of elegant and useful forms. 

An improvement in the turning lathe, 
by Mr. Lane, which is described in 
the XXXVIth Vol. of the Transac* 
tions of the Society of Arts, consists in 
making the line to run double, and in 
affording an easy way of regulating the 
pressure : hence the line is always kept 
tight and ready for use. 

For colouring various turned articles 
see Bones and Wood. 

TURNIP, or Brassica rapa^ a well- 
known plant, of which there are several 
varieties, cultivated botli for agricultu- 
ral and culinary use. 

Turnips are distinguished into two 
kinds, those with rounds and those with 
long roots. Of the first kind, chiefly 
known to cultivators, are the round red, 
or purple-topped, the green-topped, the 
whiie^^topped, the yellow, the black or 
red-rooted^ and the Dutch turnip. Of 
the second kind tlie tankard, the tap- 
rooted, and the pudding turnip are best 
known. 

All the varieties of the fiist kind are 
better adapted for cultivation in the 
field, wlien there is danger of their 
being exposed to the severity of frost; 
but in other cases, as food for early 
period for suckling ewes, or fattening 
such sheep as are forward, the latter 
kind are esteemed the most advan- 
tageous. The first sorts, are, however, in 
general preferred, as being most secure 
from the dangers of frost j and of these 
the red-topped was formerly much es- 
teemed, but it has given way to the 
green-top and the white-top, which 
(with another sort, the great round Nor- 
folk turnip, although this last grows 
almost entirely above the ground,) seem 
to obtain the preference for agricultural 
crops. The early Dutch is seldom seen 
except in gardens. 

The soils most suitable to turnips 
are the light loamy, or deep medium 
sandy kinds ; they will also do well on 
thin gravelly, or chalky soils, and even 
on loamy clays when not too retentive 
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of moisture, provided proper attention 
be paid to the preparation and manu- 
ring such land ; and, indeed, from the 
successful culture of this root on dif- 
ferent soils, it admits of more latitude 
in regard to soil than many other plants. 

Wherever turnips are sown, it is es- 
sential that, at least, the superficial 
parts of the land should he brought into 
a fine state of pulverization before the 
seed be sown : more depends upon 
this than even on the richness of the 
soil ; and where the turnip husbandry 
is carried on in the most complete man- 
ner, four or five ploughings, with neces- 
sary harrowing and rolling, when the 
seed 18 put in on a fallow, are generally 
given to the land. When, however, the 
seed is put in after gram, early peas, 
tares, or other similar crops, the prepa- 
ration is seldom extended to so many 
ploughings ; in such cases two or three 
ploughings only are given. Manure for 
this crop may be of various kinds ; 
lime is very useful on many soils ; marl, 
dung, and composts of various kinds, 
are also employed with advantage. But 
dung in particular ought to be de[)osit- 
ed in the soil, as nearly as possible to 
the period at which the jseed is sown. 
Rape-cake powder, as a manure, may 
be drilled with the seed. 

The quantity of seed per acre, broad- 
cast, must vary according to circum- 
stances; from one pound to a pound 
and a half, or even two pounds, are 
sometimes employed. But in the drill 
method a smaller quantity is suflicieut. 
The best practice recommends that, pre- 
viously to the seed being sown, it should 
be always steeped a few hours in water, 
before it is committed to the soil, more 
especially if the season be dry. 

The lime of sdwing must depend 
upon the uses to which the turnips are 
toJl)e applied. For ejjrly consumption 
the beginning of June will be proper ; 
but when the turnips are designed for 
the food of cattle in the early spring 
months, the end of June, or beginning 
of July is better ; but when turnips are 
cultivated on an extensive scale, the 
times of sowing might be more various 
than these, with much advantage : some 
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may be sown as early as May j but 
these are neither so sweet, nor do they 
succeed so well as those sown later. In 
sowinjj later than July care should be 
taken that it be not deferred so lon^ 
that the plants have not time to cover 
and fix themselves well in the soil be- 
fore their ti^rowth is restrained by the 
colds of autumn and winter. 

Various nietliods have been invented 
for drilling turnips. best is> sup- 

]>oge(l to be that invented by Mr. John 
Common. The instrument is called 
tlu: J)ouhlc-(lrtll turnip aower* A de- 
scription of tins instniment, with a 
plate, may be ‘■een in the Sbth Volume 
of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts. 

The drill metliod is said to be, upon 
the whole, the most advantageous for 
turnip crops ; hut broadcast is, never- 
theless, still much practised. 

The after culture of this root is of 
the utmost impoitance to its profitable 
])rodiice j this culture is to be accom- 
plished by means of the hoe. When 
the seed is sown broadcast, the hand-lioe 
only can be etnpiojed ; but when the 
seed is sown in lows by the drill, and a 
fiulficient s])aqe allowed, tiie horse-hoe 
can be used, eitiier alone, or in addi- 
tion, after the jdants liave been properly 
thinned out by the hand-hoc. The ope- 
rations of hoei 11 should be b{'<;un when 
the plants have produced lour or five 
leaver, or wlu'ii they cover a cin le of 
from three to four inches in diameter; 
which, ill kindly seasons, will m i'cne- 
ral happen in about a nioiith or six 
%veeks frMn tlie lime of sowing. In the 
fiist hoeing, such plants which stand too 
clohe, must be thinned out to a suit- 
able distance, according to circumstan- 
ces, and the use to which the^Top is to 
he applied. ^Vbcn the sea^'Cn is hot and 
dry, the thinning, in the first lioei.*ig, 
should not be at too great a distance ; 
but in rich soils, wlieu early sown, and 
intemled to he consumed at an early 
period, by cattle, more thinning at first 
may be advantageous. The common 
custom is, to leave the plants, in the 
hist hoemgs, at the distance of from 
i^ix to eiglit inthes a [Mr! ; a greater dis- 


tance is, however, sometimes given. 
In the second hoeing, which should be 
performed in the course of a fortnight 
or three weeks from the first, the plants 
which are to remain for a crop, may be 
left at the distance of from ten to twelve 
or fourteen inches in the broadcast 
practice j and at from nine to fifteen, 
or sometimes more, in rows where the 
drill is employed. 

In the second hoeings the mould be- 
tween the plants should always be well 
stirred, and the weeds effectually de- 
stroyed, The future hoeings of the 
crop must be regulated by the particu- 
lar circumstances of the case ; but the 
mould should be never allowed to be- 
come too compact about the roots of 
the plants, nor weeds be suffered to In- 
tel feie with the crop. It is obvious 
that hand-liocing is not only more trou- 
blesome and expensive, hut moie confi- 
ned, and less lieneficial in its efl’ects 
than the liorse-hoe, or plough. And this 
considiirution determines the superi- 
ority and utility of did ting this crop. 

I'll imp crops aie exposed to danger 
from tlifferent eau&os diiM.jg the early 
stages of the giowlh of tlie plants j but 
the chief an* the attacl;s of the fly, 
piobably a species of aphis, the slug, 
and the black caterpillar. Various 
nif.ins of preventing the young turnip 
plants fioiu being destroyed b}^ these 
aumials have been suggested ; for the 
fly, (see Fly) slacked lime is, beyond 
a doubt, the best bitherto known j but 
none winch can be considered as com- 
pletely eflectual. Their safety and pre- 
servation depend, most probably, greatly 
oil the land being so enriched by ma- 
nure, and III such a condition in respect 
to moisture, as that the germination of 
the seed, and after-growth of the plants, 
may be such as to render them quickly 
ill the state of rough leaf. 

To obviate the effects of the slug, (an 
auiiiml of the white snail kind,) roll- 
ing in the night with a roller of consi- 
derable weight has been recommended. 
Such practice has been recommended 
also for the fly. And not only lime, 
but ashes and soot in fine powder, scat- 
tered over the turnips by hand, inav be 
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employed against I he ravages of both 
thtse animals; from tifteen to twenty 
bu^llels pea* acre is the (quantity recom- 
mcndeil of tacli of ihc'C arucles. An 
m fusion of tobacco has also been lecorii- 
menHed to be sprinkled on the }oung 
turnips, as a remedy loi the slug ; and 
barley chaff, scalle.cd over I lie whole 
crop, imiuediately on its first appear- 
ance, niav be one of the best remethes. 
Against the ia\ages of ttie black catei- 
pillar, nothing elfcctual has been de- 
vised, although the infusion of tol)acco 
and barley cliatf have been also recom- 
mended for It. 

The turnip is suliject also to a disease 
in its root called aulmnj^ It appears as 
a large excrescence below the apple of 
the Imlh, winch ulliiimlely Ijccomes 
putiid, and sends fortli a most ollensive 
srneii ; the cause of this is m»t exactly 
known; hut w lier<‘w r sneli (hsi'sised 
turnips appear, they should at once be 
removed. 

Wlien the mildew appears ou this 
crop, the best remedy ts tinnnmg and 
well hoeing, and Stirling the earth about 
the loots of tlie f>lant‘«. 

The produce of tunii[) ciops vaiies 
guMtly. A uicflium ciop may afford 
fifteen tons, or mote, per tjpre 5 hut it 
will fieipKiitly h^ much less. Anncie 
of good turmfis v\ill fatten a lieast of 
about forty stone ; or eight sheep. 7diti 
most advantageous mode of feeding 
cattle wqth turnips is said to be in the 
stall ; but the natuic of the animals by 
which turnip crops arc consumed, must 
obviously introduce differences in the 
mariner of their ap[)licatioTi 5 the most 
coiiirnon piactice, however, is to pull 
thi ni up and scatter them on some con- 
venient dry ground in the state of grass 
or stuhble, wheie the cattle eat them : 
they should not fie scattered so thickly 
o\er the ground as to l)c bruised by the 
feet of the animals. But it should not 
he forgotten that feeding off turnips on 
the hind on wliicii tjiey grow', is often 
tile ino.st profitable inetliod, in conse- 
fjuence of the maniiie (iroduced by the 
dung of the cattle. When, however, 
thi y grow on light land, sheep .should 
fie folded on them ; if the land be strong 
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or wet, tfie crop should be diawn and 
fed in some udjoiniiig grass field or shed. 
If the land be in high (onditioii, it is 
customaiy to cart ofi half the tuinips, 
and ealtfie otfuron the ground. Jiuttliis 
plan should not be adopted on poor soils. 

It is said that turnips may also be ap- 
plied wiUi advantage to feeding niileh 
cows, but all the leaves of the plants 
should be caiefully removed ; they may 
also be apfilied to the feeding of horses. 

In culiivatmg luriii|)s for seed, some 
attention is necessary. I'he most certain 
method of obtaining good seed, is to 
select such turnips as arc of the be.st 
kinds, and of the most perfect form, from 
tlic field crops ; and, after culling off 
their to[)s, to transplant them about the 
month of ISovcmhcr or December, into 
a piece of ground wdncli has been well 
pic[)aied by digging or ploughing, and 
which should be as near the house as 
possible, in order that it may he most 
efi’ectually picserved from tlie birds. 
The seed will in general be ready for 
gathering in the July or August fol- 
Jowiiig. it is best preserved by being 
ihrasfied, as soon as it is ripe, on the 
spot where it grew. 

Tlie white and purpltvrootcd turnip 
arc the kinds raised for the table in this 
counlry ; they thrive best in a dry sandy 
soil, that is not too ricli • tfiey are 
always best tasted when pioduced ou 
fiesh, not worn-out lauds ; the eommon 
time of sow’ing them is from the begiu- 
miig of July to the middle of August) 
but tlie gardeners about London sow 
them every month from March to Au- 
gust, that they may have a constant 
supply. 

Of turnips, as human food, we cannot 
speak greatly in cmnmendation. It ap- 
pears by ^ir Ilumphiy Davy’s experi- 
ments, tfibt 1 000 parts of this root contain 
but 42 of soluble or iifitricious mattei ; 
of these, 7 parts are starcli, 34 sacchaiiue 
matter, and 1 gluten or albumen. 

TU UN i L FLY, a species which has 
geneiaily been arranged under the tie- 
iius Chrysomela, a tribe of coleop- 
terous insects, having mostly an oval 
body, and consisting of three Imndied 
and forty species, ecatteied over ih.* 
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globe ; it is a beautiful tribe, and found 
almost every where in woods and gar- 
dens j the turnip fly is, however, sup- 
posed by some naturalists to be a spe- 
cies of aphis. See Pi.ANT Lousk. For 
the best method of destroying this fly, 
see Turnip and Fuy. 

TURNIP, the Swedish, or Kuta 
Bag A, is a root of the turnip kind, and 
consideied by some as a variety of the 
yellow turnip, hut it diflers greatly 
from it both in texture and properties. 
In its top it has something the appear- 
ance of the ra|>e or cabbage ; the bottom, 
or that part of the root which is above 
the ground, is covered by a thick, 
green, tough skin ; the interna) y)arl is 
dense and iirm,aiid has a yellowish tinge. 

The cliief inducements to the cultiva- 
tion of this root are, it lasts through all 
Irobts, and may be depended on for 
sheep (|uite through the month of April, 
though drawn two months before, and 
spread on a grass field ; — that it is an 
excellent and nourishing food for sheep, 
and also for any sort of cattle j— -that ii 
is equal to potatoes in keeping stock 
swine 5 — that it is, next to carrots, the 
very best food which can be given to 
horses j and t-hat it is sown at a >eason, 
(from about tlie tenth of April to the 
tenth of May,) which leaves ample time, 
ill case of failure, to put in common tur- 
nips or cabbages. It may be grown also 
to advantage cn most of those soils 
which are too moist and heavy for the 
common turnip ; the same preparation 
of the land for this crop is necessary as 
for the turnip ; the seed should he al- 
ways selected from snch plants as have 
lieen transplanted j the quantity of seed 
broadcast is from two to three pounds 
per acre; when it in drilled, a smaller 
quantity suflic'.ent. It is kdvisuble, 
previously to sowing this seed, as well as 
turnip, to steep it in water for some 
hours. Different methods are adopted 
in rearing this crop. Sometimes the 
plants are reared in beds and trans- 
planted into the field in rows, at a dis- 
tance of eight or nine inches from each 
other, and a foot or more in the inter- 
vals ; they should be transplanted, if 
possible, in moist weather. But trans- 
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plantation is not usually adopted where 
this plant is grown extensively. In the 
after culture, the same attention to hoe- 
in^s necessary as for the common turnip. 

This root is said to be superior in 
nutritive qualities, for cattle, to the 
common turnip ; but, from its hard- 
ness, it is generally considered injurious 
to the teeth of cattle. Upon the whole, 
however, it is a root deserving the at- 
tention of the English farmer. The 
whole quantity of soluble or nutritive 
matter in 1000 parts of this root is, ac- 
cording to Sir Humphry Davy, 64, 
of which 9 parts are starch, 51 sac- 
charine mutter, 2 gluten or albumen, 
and 2 extractive matter. 

TURNSOLE, a name given to a 
valuable dyeing drug, Shiid to be pre- 
pared in the South of France, from the 
croton tinctorinm. It is, we believe, 
occasionally obtained from other plants : 
but the history of it does not seem to 
be accurately known. See Litmus, 
and Wild Ricinus. 

Turnpike road. See Highway, ami 
Road. 

Turnstone. See Lapwing. 
TURPENTINE, or Tereblnthina, 
the resinous exudation from differ- 
eiit species of the pine. It is sometimes 
n spontaneous product, but more fre- 
quently, we believe, obtained by art, 
by mu king incisions in the tree. See 
Pine. 

Turpentine has been generally dis- 
tinguished into common turpentine , 
StrasOurgh turpentine, Venice turpen'^ 
tine, ^c. In the shops, however, those 
usually known are Commoii, or Horse, 
Venice, and Chio turpentine. Horst 
turpentine is also called by the dealers 
in turpentine, strained turpentine. It 
is of a yellowish white colour, somewhat 
opake, and of the consistence of honey. 
It is sold as being merely the turpen- 
tine obtained from the pine, freed from 
impurities, but there is reason for be- 
lieving that it contains a portion of some 
fixed oil. 

Venice turpentine, although said in 
most books to be an imported article, is 
never sold as such in the shops. It i.s 
usually made either by melting black 
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resin, and after removing it from the 
tire, mixing with it gradually an equal 
weight ©f oil of turpentine ; or as fol- 
lows : Take of unstrained turpentine, 
commonly called frankincense^ three 
pounds and a half ; of oil of turpentine 
one pint and a half ; of linseed oil one 
pint. Melt the unstrained turpentine 
over a moderate fire, and when it is 
melted and removed from the fire, add 
gradually the oil of turpentine and lin- 
seed oil previously mixed Lastly, strain 
the whole, whilst hot, through a hair sieve. 

Crude, or unstrained turpentine, is 
imported in casks from various coun- 
tries, chiefly at the present time from 
America. It is this article, when hard- 
ened by age, that is called the frankin- 
cence of the shops 3 it is from this arti- 
cle also that oil of turpentine is distilled ; 
and the residue of which is the common 
yellow resin ; black resin is merely yel- 
low resin deprived of more of its tere- 
binthine matter by a still greater degree 
of heat. The usek of the res-'ms are too 
well known to need being described 
here. See Resin. JIurse turpentine is 
used for various purposes in the arts ; 
and also in the preparation of »?ome de- 
tergent ointments. Venice turpentine 
is also used for similar purjAoses. 

All the turpentines have a peculiar, 
somewhat aromatic odour, and a warm, 
pungent, bitterish taste ; they are of 
diflerent degrees of consistency, tena- 
cious, more or less translucent, combine 
readily with fixed oils, and are inflam- 
mable, burning with a white flame and 
much black smoke, which, condensed, 
is the lamp black of commerce. See 
Lamp-black. 

Oil of turpentine 9 sometimes, but im- 
properly, called Spirit of turpentine^ is 
obtained fioni crude turpentine, by dis- 
tilling it with water in a common still. 
A colourless, limpid, strong, penetrat- 
ing fluid comes over, having a peculiar 
odour, and a hot, fiungent, bitterish 
taste ; it is also extremely light, volatile, 
and inflammable ; it dissolves in hot al- 
cohol, and again separates from it as the 
spirit cools ; in all other respects it 
agrees with the other essential ov's j the 
residuuTi left in the still is yellow resin. 
Oil of turpentine is used for various 
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purposes in the arts 3 chiefly, however, 
as a medium for mixing paints 3 white 
lead, ground in this fluid, forms the 
dead white so well known to painters. 

As medicines, the turpentines ai d 
their essential oils are stimulant, cathar- 
tic, diuretic, and anthelmintic 3 and ex- 
ternally rubefacients, as well as being 
sometimes usefully applied to promote 
the healing of many wounds. See Ba- 
siLicoN and Burgundy Pitch. The 
turpentines appear, however, to derive 
their virtues from their essential oil. 
They are sometimes given internally in 
gleets and gonorrhoeas, and in mucous 
obstructions of theurinary passages; the 
oil of turpentine is regarded as a useful 
remedy in lumbago, sciatica, &c. ; it 
has also lately been very successfully 
given, in unusually large doses, for the 
expulsion of the tape-worm. See Wu RMS. 

It is also said to be useful when drop- 
ped into the ear, either alone, or mixed 
with oil of almonds, in deafness from 
defect of wax 3 and it is an excellent 
addition to embrocations in acute rheu- 
matisms, bruises, and paralysis of the 
extremities. As a di*^outient it is aK<o 
applied to indolent tumours, and is said 
to be a useful primary fipplication to 
burns. See Liniment. 

The doses of any of the turpentines, 
when given internally, which they rarely 
are, may be from ten grains to one 
drachm, either made in 4 p 9 pills with pow- 
dered liquorice root, or diffused in water 
by means of almonds, mucilage, or yolk 
of an egg; the dose of the oil may be 
from ten drops to one drachm to pro- 
duce its diuretic effect. It is very re- 
markable, that if two fluidrachms of 
tins oil he given for a dose, it sometimes 
so excites the urinary organs as to pro- 
duce even bloody urine, whereas, when 
givtn in much larger doses, its chief ac- 
tion is on the bowels, sAircely producing 
any apparent effects on the urinary se- 
cretion. For the expulsion of the tape- 
worm, therefore, it is necessary, and 
perfectly safe, to give from half a fluid- 
ounce to two fluidounces, repeated 
every eight hours till the worm is dis- 
charged. In these large doses it is most 
easily taken like castor oil, floating 
upon some liquid vehicle. Oil of tur- 
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pentine is the most certain diuretic for 
the hone with which wc are acquainted. 
It is said also to be a good remedy for 
Ihe flatulent colic of horses j the dose, 
for such purpose, is from two to four 
ounces mixed with gruel. It has also 
been lately given with success for the 
worms in horses. See Worms. 

All the turpentines and their essential 
oil, imf»art to the urine the peculiar 
odour of the violet ; not only when taken 
internally, but breathing, in a room im« 
pregnuted with the odour of turpen- 
tine, produces the same effect. 

Chio Turpentine is of a more deli- 
cate smell than common tur})eutine ; 
but it IS scarce, and little known. See 
J^STACIIIA. 

Turpentine varnish. See Varnish. 

Turpeth- See Hindwoou. 

Turtle. See ^l\)iiT(iisE. 

TariLc-dovc. See PioKON. 

Tushes i or Tm.v/'s, (tj'a horse. See 
Agk and TEF/rn. 

Tntenas^, See Zinc. 

TUTSAN, l^\RK-M.AVKS, or Utjpe^ 
ricum Androsannum, is an indigenous 
pertainial, growing in woods and moist 
iiedges, and is occasionally cultivated 
ill gardens, ivhere it flowers in July 
und September. It lias a powerful and 
singular smell. The leaves have been 
recommended for keeping moths out of 
books, 6ic . ; but it is a species of St. 
John’s wort, of bttle iinpoi lance in any 
way. 

TUT rV, PoMPHoLYX, or Tutia, a 
grey oxide of zinc. It is generally form- 
ed by fusing le.nl ore, mixed with 
blende, when it is inci usted m the chim- 
ney> of the furnace, being finely levi- 
gated and mixed with any common 
cerate, such as sper^iiaceti, it is applied 
to the eyes m debilitated states of the 
conjunctive membrane. 

i'W AY-llLADE, or Ophrys^ a-.ge- 
niis of plants comprehending thirty- 
three spei ies, some with branched, but 
the greater number with round bulbs j 
chiefly Cape plants, but ten common 
to the woods, pastures, spongy heaths, 
or marshes of our own country. The 
foi lowing ai-e cultivated : The ovata, 
Coininrn oidirys, or Tway-blade, with 
liUO 
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numerous flowers of a fragrant musky 
scent, in a loose spike, four inches long, 
}ellowish green. The spiralis^ Spiral 
ophrys, or Triple lady’s traces. The 
nidus avis, or bird’s nest o[)hr\s, with 
loose spikes of heibaceoiis flowers, re- 
sembling gnats. I'he musifera or F!v 
ophrys, with flowers lesemliliiig a fly 
The opiftra, or bee ophns, 1 he 
ihropophora, or INIan ophrj s. All I liese 
afford vaiiely,aijd are highly ornamen- 
tal, in clumps, borders, and otiier parts 
of bhrubberies. They are propagated 
by any of the common imthotls. 

l\vitc. Sec Fimji. 

'J'tjger. See i\\T. 

T\ iVIPA]ST.^i\l, in anatomy, the 
drum, barrel, or boilow part of the ear, 
in whi(‘li are lodged tiie bones of the ear. 

TN MMl^ANV, or Tympanites, a dis- 
ease in uhich the abdointn is disleiid- 
e<l with wind, and sometimes, when 
struck, it sounds, whence its name ; in 
this disc.ise, whilst the belly swells, the 
rest of the body wastes. 

Persons who have been long troubled 
with flatulencies in the stomach and 
intestines, women after abortion, and 
both sexes from suppression of the 
hoBinorrhoids 5 and somet lines from te- 
dious fevers improperly treated, are 
most liable to this complaint. 

It is commonly an obstinate disease, 
often proving fatal by degenerating into 
an ascites. 

In the cure of this disease the best 
medical advice should at once beobtain- 
ed. But, nevertheless, the greatest at- 
tention must be paid to diet and regi- 
men. Nothing of a flatulent nature 
should be taken. The bowels should 
he relaxed by aloetics. What is said 
under aliment, appetite, costiveness, 
dyspepsia, &c. &c., must he religiously 
attended to ; and, if the patient can 
bear it, horse exercise, as well as other 
exercise, which will bring into action 
the abdominal muscles, may be advan- 
tageously adopted ; frictions of the bo- 
dy may also be of service. 

Tympany^ of cattle. See Blown. 

TYPE, a term employed by printers 
to depote the letters used in printing. 

The first printers usually cast Ihcir 
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own letters ; but for some time past 
the type-founder has become a separate 
bit sinews. 

Tlie first part of this business is to 
prepare tlie metal, which is a composi- 
tion chiefly of lead and regulns of an- 
timony, melted together in a furnace, 
with the addition of pitch and tallow, 
to promote their fusion. In extensive 
founderies it is always prepared in large 
quantities, but cast into small bars of 
about 20 pounds w'ei^ht. 

A type founder will cast upwards of 
three thouscind letters a day; the per- 
feciion of letters consists in their being 
all stialylit and stjua'^e, of the i>auie 
heiulit, and evenly lined, without slo- 
ping one way or the other. What is 
(Mlled a fount, or font of letters, is a 
quantity of each kind, such as capitals, 
sni,.ll capitals, italics, the running let- 
ters, &c. A complete fount includes, 
besides these, all the single letters, dou- 
ble letters, points, lines, chaiactvM’s for 
reference, and figures. A fount does 
not contain an equal number of the dif- 
ferent letters, lx cause some letters much 
more frequently occur than otlieis. In 
a fount containing a hundred tliousand 
characters, there shouhl be five thousand 
of a, three thousand of eleven thou- 
sand of e, SIX thousand of ?, and of 
the other leltiTS in proportion. 

Various patents have been obtained 
for imjirovernent in punting t> pes, du- 
ring the last century, which we cannot 
enumerate. The gicatest improvement 
is, unqnes»tionahly, that of .stereotype. 
See Printing. The metal with which 
steieofy{>e [ilates aie m.ide is a com- 
pound of rcgulns of antimony and luird 
lead, or tea-chest lead. The g(*neral 
method of mixing the met.d is to take 
one hundred weight of regiilns of anti- 
mony, and break it into small pieces, 
and then add to it from five to eigh*. 
Iiundred weight of hard lead. The 
lead is melted over a slow fire, and 
'vhen melted, the scum is to be taken 
off, and the regulus of antimony put 
in. To every hundred weight of lead 
may he added a fiound or two of hlof k- 
tm ; but this is supposed by many per- 
sons not ntces>ary, 

12GJ 
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TYPHUS, a fever, generally cha- 
racterised by rlehility, a tendency in ihc 
fluiils to pul refaction, and often, in it* 
severe forms, contagions. 

Perhaps there is no complaint to 
which the human fiame is liable, not 
even the gout excepted, which has gi- 
ven rise to greater differences of opinion 
and of practice amongst the iacnlty, 
than the various species of diseases 
which have been son^etimes ariunged 
under the generic term typhus. This 
has arisen not only from ihe diflerent 
views whic'h plivMciaiis have taken of 
typhous dis(‘ases, hut also fiom the 
predominance of some symptom by 
which the disea‘-c has hetai sometimes, 
and in some countries, peculiarly dis- 
tmgnisiicd. Thus the t\ phus of warm 
climates has lieen called, from the ) el- 
low colour of the skin with which it is 
often attciuh d, the yellow fever ; there 
is also tlie purple^ or spotted fever ; the 
miliary fever; the thrush fever; the 
sloxjOy or nervous fever ; the putrid., pcs-* 
tilnitial, or malignant fever : the camp 
fever ; the jt’ai/ /i"rrr ; tlie lilions ? C7nk^ 
tent fever \ ihe plague : the confluent 
small-pox^ &c. We Iwve treated of 
some of these under separate heads. See 
Miliary Flyer, Plague, Smali^ 
Pox, Thrush, and Yellow Fever- 
As all these complaints aie attended 
with moio or less d.iw^n*, and as some 
of them are ;dbo occasion. dly highly 
contagious, the best medical advice 
should at once be ohlamed. Put as 
Httention to diet and legimcn, in ty- 
phous diseases, is of essential imporlance, 
we will t'ndeavonr to lay down a few 
plain directions, which, in addition to 
what* we have vaiikundei (hiNTy.i.iON, 
(to whicTi the leader will please to ii- 
fei), will, we htipe, enutiibute to the 
eaSe, comfoit, and •conva'escenee of 
those who may luqipen lo labour under 
complaints of thi^ iiolnie. 

The term typhus is now, unfortu- 
nately for the public, and the }nd)lic 
health, too often interpreted in its worst 
sense : for no sooner is a peison said to 
be lahomlng under it, or, which is the 
same thing, under typhous fever ^ than 
oli our ft'ois take the ijarm, and we too 
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frequently auutnc that plugUC, pesti* 
lence, coiitugion, and death are abroad. 
But, although there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the plague, the small- 
pox, and some severe (orms of what is 
commonly denominated putrid fexety 
are contagious, yet it is nevertheless 
true, that many diseases denoinirmted 
typhus, such us the miliary lever, the 
slow nervous fever, and others, are not 
contagious. And even in contagious 
typhus, where ventilation and cleanli- 
ness are carefully attended to, conta- 
gion, unless witliin a very few feet of 
the patient, is rarely, if ever, propa- 
gated. 

It has been said that the most general 
cause which gives rise to typhus in its 
severe form is contagion, applied either 
immediately from the body of a person 
labouiing umler, it, or conveyed in 
clothes or merchandize, &c. This, how- 
ever, although sometimes the cause, is 
not, in our opinion, the most cuuitnou 
cause, it may be, and often is, produ- 
ced by the effluvia arising from either 
Hoimul or vegetable substances, in a 
<leca}ed or putrid state; and hence it 
IS, that in low #nd marshy countries it 
is apt fo be prevaUnt when intense and 
sultry lieut (juickly succeeds any great 
iimmiations. A want of proper clean- 
liness, unci coil lined uir^ are likewise 
common, and, believe, some of the 
common causes, in this country at 
least, of this fever ; hence it often pre- 
vails in the alleys and lanes of this 
crowded metropolis, in the close and 
crowded dwellings of the poor; and 
also in llo^pituU, gaols, camps, and on 
board ships, especial ly when such places 
ure much crowded,^ and the stii'Ctest 
attention is not paid to a free- ventila- 
tion, and due cleanliness. It appears 
too, that u w'unt attention to thvse 
essentials of pure air, aiiii cleauiiuess, is 
more particularly productive of the dis* 
order, in a room where many persons 
sleep* We have seen a fever of this 
kind produced, where there was no want 
of cleanliness generally, from the l ir- 
cimistance of six persons sleeping, du- 
ring the summer, in a room in which 
was no fire place. A close state of the 
liGa 


atmosphere, with damp weather^ is like^ 
wise apt to give rise to putrid fever* 
To which may be added, as causes of 
this complaint, famine, deficiency of or 
poorness of food, long fasting, hard 
labour, and continued want of sleep : 
in a word, whatever tends to exhaust 
the energies of the system. Hence per- 
sons of lax fibres, who are weakened 
by any previous debilitating cause, are 
most liable to it j and hence its fre- 
quency amongst the lower classes of 
society. 

We cannot describe the numerous 
and anomalous symptoms which attend 
tlie various grades of typhous fever. 
But ill its more severe form the patient 
is generally seized with languor, dejec-*- 
tioii of spirits, amazing depression, and 
loss of strength, universal weariness and 
soreness, pains in the head, back, and 
extremities, and rigors j the eyes appear 
fulij heavy, yellowish, and often a little 
inOamed ; the temporal arteries throb 
violently ; the tongue is dry and parch* 
ed ; respiiation is commonly laborious, 
and interrupted witli deep sighing; the 
breath is hot and offensive; the urine 
is crude and pale ; the body is costive, 
and the pul^e is usually quick, small, 
and hard, and now and then ffutteiing 
and unequal. Sometimes a great heat, 
load, and pain, are felt at the stomach, 
and a vomiting of bilious matter ensues. 
As the disease advances the pulse in- 
Cl eases in frequency, being often from 
loo to 130 in a minute ; there is vast 
apparent debility, a great heat and dry* 
ness in the skin, oppression at the 
breast, with anxiety, sighing, and moan* 
ing ; the thirst is greatly increased * the 
tongue, mouth, lips, and teeth are co- 
vered over with a brown or black tena* 
cious fur; the speech is Inarticulalej 
the patient mutters much, and delirium 
ensues. The fever continuing to in- 
crease, the symptoms become still more 
violent; the breath becomes lilghly of- 
fensive ; the urine deposits a black and 
fetid sediment ; the stools are dark and 
olfensive, and pass off insensibly ; hffi- 
niorrhages issue from tlie^guins, nostrils, 
mouth, and other parts of the body ; 
livid spots appear on its surface ; the 
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pulse intermits and sinks ; the extremi- 
ties grow cold ; hiccups ensue, and death 
closes the scene. This is the course 
of the disorder in its severest form j 
but in this country it is by no means, 
in general, so formidable, although it 
is, nevertheless, occasionally fatal. 

When this fever does not terminate 
filially, it generally begins, in cold cli- 
mates, to diminish about the coiii- 
intncement of the third vreek from its 
first attack, and goes off gradually to- 
wards the end of the fourth without any 
evident crisis 3 but in warm climates it 
seldom continues above a week or ten 
days, if so long. 

Our opinion of the eve^it in this fever, 
imist be formed by the degree of vio- 
lence in the symptoms, particularly 
after the appearance of livid or purple 
spots on the skin, although, in some 
instances, recoveries have taken place 
under the most unpromising appearance. 
An abatement of the heat and thirst, a 
gentle moisture equally diffused over 
tlie whole surface of the body, loose 
stools, turbid urine, and the absence of 
delirium and stupor, may be regarded 
as favourable. But livid or purple 
spots on the skin j dark, offensive, and 
involuntary discharges, f^id sweats, 
haemorrhages and hiccups, cTenote al- 
most certain dissolution. 

Upon the subject of the treatment of 
this fever, it is to be lamented that phy- 
sicians should have so greatly differed. 
Till lately the directions were, withhold 
the lancet as you value the life of your 
patient 3 hut Dr. Bateman informs us, 
in liis treatise on contagions fever ^ that 
if blood letting be employed early it is 
an active remedy, and abridges the 
course of the complaint. 

But how dou bt f ul soever blood-letting 
may be in the severe forms of typhous 
fever, and we confess that we do enter- 
tain strong doubts both of its propriety 
and utility, we perfectly agree with Dr. 
Bateman, that a prompt evacuation of 
Uie stomach and bowels should be, under 
all circumstances^ the first expedient, A 
scruple of ipecacuanha is the best eme- 
tic; after which, five grains of calomel, 
''ithbix or eight of jalap, should be 


given to empty the bowels. These me- 
dicines will, sometimes, almost at oncM? 
cut short the disease. But a purgative 
alone has not been fbUnd to answer the 
purpose so well. 

At all periods of the disease, but more 
signally within the first week, whenever 
the skin is dry and hotter than natural, 
the face, arms, anybody may be sponged 
with cold water, wtth or without the ad- 
dition of a little vinegar, with considera- 
ble advantage. It speedily reduces the 
temperature of the body, relieves thirst, 
and is extremely grateful to the sensa- 
tions of the patient, and is often fol- 
lowed by a quiet slumber and perspira** 
lion. Should the heat of the skin after- 
wards return, the operation may be re- 
peated : the general rule for which should 
be when the skin is hot and dry. 

Should not the disease be subdued 
by these means, we must still continue 
oUr attention to the state of the stomach 
and bowels. Weak and acidulated drinks 
may be given 3 but it will not often 
happen that any solid food will eithdi* 
be desired or retained 3 and perhaps tl^e 
less food is taken the better. The boweli^i 
should, however, be evacuted daily, or 
on every alternate day, by means of ca* 
lomel, with a little jalap, or thubarh, oi' 
the sulphate of magnesia ; but in ail 
cases it is desirable to clear the alvine 
canal eflerlually by^^e addition of 
three, four, or five grains of calomel. 

For some time after the commence- 
ment of the disorder, no stimulants 
whatever should be given. Dr. Bate- 
man informs us that they aggravate the 
symptoms 

The same cooling system must be 
pursued in all that relates to the do- 
mestic managemenf of the patient 3 to 
the state of his apartment and bed, and 
to the kind and quantity of his drink 
and nutriment. It is very important to 
maintain the purity and coolness of the 
atmosphere in the patient’s room. A 
free ventilation is not only requisite to 
prevent the accumulation of infection, 
but contributes, in fact, ta support the 
powers of life and lessen the febrile de-^ 
pression. The popular terror of caich^ 
ing cold, and the habitual closeness of 
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beds and btds-roouis^ loo common in 
tliis country, cannot be too often com- 
bated. In waiii.1 or temperate weather, 
one or riiore windows should he kept 
constantly open duriiJ^ the day, and 
occasionally intlie nij^ht, to rel'iesh the 
atmosphere of the room, guaidni^ the 
patient, of course, strong or par- 

tial currents of air. •In cold weather 
the dour of the room sliontd be kept 
open, and a window partially opened 
from time to time. The teinpeiaiure of 
tlie r(M)m bein^* equalized by means of 
a small lire, whieb, also, contributes to 
the more thorough ventdaiiou of the 
chamber, which is the obj(*ct of the 
fiee admission of air ^ coolness, and not 
uctiml coldnt'ss, beiii^ I he most desira- 
ble 111 such an ufiartmciit. 

The same end is also materially pro- 
moted by liaviiiii; no eurtains lound the 
bed, and also by the li;;htness of its 
coverinj;s; the ])ed-clothes should be 
as few as possible, eonsislent with the 
feolin<;s of the jiatitnit, which are com- 
monly the be.^t j^uide in regulating this 
ifiatter. 

The introduction of camphor, aro- 
matic vinegar,' or other fragiant sub- 
btanevs, or odorous fninigalions into tin? 
patient’s room, is improper. They 
have not the suiallei't inniieiiec iii <le- 
t?tio\ iiig contagions or oifensive effluvia ; 
llicy only reinhV^s le-^s seiisibh* l<i then 
piesenee, win'rcas, uinleratiae venti- 
lation, all oliensive exhalalions me dis- 
sipated, and tluit most giateful condi- 
tion of the atmosphere of a sick room 
is produced in which no odour whatever 
is peiceptihle in entering it. 

The dunk of the patient should he 
cold ill siuiinier, and cool in the winter • 
in the foinicr season ice or iced fluids 
are commonly very palatable. M uter 
from the spiing*'is an agreeable beVe- 
ruge at most seasons, and may in gene- 
ral be fiecly permitted; it is perhaps 
the best ordinal y drink in fever ; but 
it i< often rendered more agreeable 
l)y a moderate aeidulation with the 
jiiu e of lemons or other fruits, or with 
< ieam of tartar. Rennet whey is often 
a gi aleful beverage, and is likewise nu- 
tritious. The wliole nourishment iu- 


deed, during the progress of the fever, 
is almost necessarily limited to liquids, 
and those chiefly of a vegetable nature, 
as the stomach neither demands nor 
bears any thing more substantial. I'he 
vegetable mucilages and starches, such 
as gruel, barley-water, preparations of 
sago, arrow root and nee with milk, 
stiawberries, and the sub-acid fruits, 
should constitute the whole apparatus 
of diet, excluding even the animaf 
broths and jellies, till some indication of 
the approach of convalescence appears. 

In delirium, whether of the more out- 
rageous kind, or accompanied with stu- 
por, Dr. Bate/nan strongly advises the 
immediate abstraction of six or eight 
ounces of blood from the arm ; or the 
application of cloths wetted with cold 
evaporating fluids to the shaven scalp ; 
the cloths should be dipped in cold 
water, to which a little ether may be 
added to increase the evaporation, and 
these renewed as they become lieated, A 
blister applied to the back part of the 
neck, close up to tlie occiput, has also 
been of decided efficacy. In slighter 
degrees of delirium, a blister on the nape 
of the neck, jmrgativcs being at the 
same, time e<nployecl, has completely re- 
moved it. 

Relative to wine, Dr. Bateman in- 
foinis us, that whilst the tongue re~ 
mains parched^ the shin dry^ and the 
pui.se ubore 120, with the slightest per- 
ceptible sharpness in its beat^ the use of 
it IS always injurious and inadmissible. 

There is one condition of this fever, 
fjowever, in which wine and similar 
stimulants are essentially necessary to 
tbe recovery of the patient, and in which 
they should be used with a liberal, though 
Ciiutioini hand. This state is called by 
some of the faculty, a slate of collapse ; 
winch orcuru in this complaint princi- 
pally<, but not exclusively, in patients 
past tjie meridian of life, and the symp- 
toms oi' which maybe, witliout much 
difficulty, distinguished. Tlie increase 
of lan^^uor and actual debility is very 
nounife.'^t, and is much complained of 
by the patients , the sense of faintness 
and sinking, and the oppressive labour 
in b rout h 1 n g , bci n g c X t ic : ; i cl y di s t^cs^ * 1 1 g . 
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The skin becomes cool or cold, and ge- 
nerallv damp ; the tongue, tlioogh pre^ 
viouhly brown and dry, becomes moist, 
yet remains loaded ; and the pulse ge- 
neiady incretises in (rtcjuency, but is so 
feeble’ as to give rather the impiession 
of an undulation than of a stroke. In 
such states stimulants are required. 
Brandy, in moderate doses, may be 
given ; but about a pint of wine, given 
in divided doses, in the courhc of twen- 
ty-four hours, has been commonly suffi- 
cient. 

Wine may be also advantageously 
employed, although more sj)aringly, un- 
der a state of great languor, with pick- 
ing of the be(l-clothes,i and htartiiig of 
the tendons, and some confusion of 
thought, provided the tongue be not 
parched, the skin be soft and moist, 
and the pulse open and fluent, in con- 
junction with local evacuations. It may 
be also advantageously given in the state 
of torpor which accompanies the livid 
blotches on the skin, when in union with 
free purgation j and in the state of 
diarrhoea unaccoinpiinied by tenesmus, 
or much disturbance in the head. 

Wlien the patient is convalebcent, it 
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does not appear that medicines are in 
general necessary. The returning powtr 
in tht digestive organs is in danger of 
being itnpedtd, rather than promoted, 
by tome medicines, more especially the 
Peruvian bark. An occasional laxative 
may be, however, necessary ; or tlie sa- 
line draught may be taken ; or diluted 
sulphuric acid in the infusion of roses. 
In lingering debility, occasioned by 
gangienous ulcerations, sloughing sores, 
or slow suppurations, fhe Peruvian bark 
is a valuable remedy. 

Relative to fumigation in this com- 
plaint, we do not think that it is in 
general necessary 5 when, however, it 
should be thought so, the best method 
of fumigation, as indeed of preventing 
or avoiding contagion, in addition to 
what w e have said above, and also under 
our ailicle Plague, is described under 
Contagion, which see. 

TYRIAN PURPLE, a durabledye, 
long known to the learned world, and 
obtained from a sfiecies of shell fish, by 
some supposed a murex, see Purple 
Fish; by others a hiiccinim, see 
Whelk. 
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UDDER, the breast of a cow, and 
many other animals in which the milk 
is secreted. 

For swelb’d udders in cows, see Cow. 

ULCER, a purulent or ichorous 
sore or wound, generally affecting the 
soft part> of the body. When occur- 
ring in the bones^ it is teiiiiul carious 
ulcer, or canes. 

Ulcer, arise from vaiious caii'-es, and 
arc of varnuis kinds 5 the chief are, the 
Viilhus ulcer, the uh-er, and the 

vleer with caries of the odjaccut hone ; 
besides this, there is tlie fMitrid ulcer, 
the corrosive, the variose ulcer, 

In the cure of ulcers, (xttrual appli- 
196*5 • 
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catione will be often useless, unless as- 
sisted by internal remedies : for many 
ulcers are the effect of some indisposiliori 
of the body, and it is difficult, when this 
is the case, without removing such in- 
disposition, to cure them at all. Can- 
cerous and hcrofuloiis ulcer> are the 
most difficult of cure.* Ulcers many 
years standing a:e also very difficult of 
cure; and in old persons it is never ad- 
visable to attempt it ; for if they should 
be healed up, the pr(»l)ahilny is, that 
ce^'sation of a long and customary dis- 
charge iiiuy |)iO(lnce an a*tiima, diar- 
rhfca, fever, or loine oti.er com}>laint 
which may prove fatal, l^n bueb cases, 
4 M . 
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the only things which iboold be done is, 
to endeevour to keep the ulcer in the 
most healthy condition, by suitable di- 
gmtives | one of the best, for almost all 
kinds of ulcers, is the yellow basilicon, 
mud red precipitate, as mentioned under 
Babilicon ; or tar ointment, with calo- 
mel, as mentioned under Tar. it will 
not often happen that most ulcers can- 
not be brought into a more healthy 
•tate by one or other of these applica- 
tions; and in tiie young and middle- 
aged they will be often, by such means, 
enectually healed, and which they may, 
in general, be with perfect safety, la 
the healing of all ulcers, however, which 
have continued to discharge for some 
time, precaution should be taken to 
keep the bowels somewhat relaxed du- 
ring the process, and also for some time 
afterwards. In ail cases of stubborn ul- 
cers, the bark very copiously given will 
be found of the utmost service ; and 
when the discharge evidently weakens 
and wastes the body, what is said under 
appetite, aliment, and dyspepsia, will 
requite the greatest attention. In some 
cases of this kind, good home-brewed 
ale, not stale, taken in moderate quan- 
tities, will often be of service, provided 
it does not produce inconvenience by 
flatulence, or other unpleasant symp- 
toms. 

If an ulcer produce spongy, usually 
called proud it should be destroy- 
ed by some eschurotic or pressure. The 
best cauBtic, if the busilicon and red 
precipitate be not sufficient, is the ni- 
trate of silver; (see Silveb,) with which 
the fungous flesh should be occasion- 
ally touched till it is removed. 

The healing of ulcers of the lower 
extremities may h: promoted b}^ ban- 
dages, more especially if thfe limb be 
swelled. The bandage should not be 
partial : it is in general most advisid^le 
to bind up the whole limb from below 
the wound, and to some distance above 
it : for these bandages strips of calico, 
about three inches wide, are perhaps 
the best ; nor is it of trifling consider- 
ation that clean dressings and bandages 
be renewed daily. 

In all ulcers arising from caries of 
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the bones, it will be vain to expect a 
cure till the rotten part of the bone is 
removed; and every attempt with es- 
charotics will be useless pain to the 
patient. 

In the cure of ulcers of the legs, rest, 
and a horizontal position, will often 
assist nature, and should, if possible, 
be complied with ; although, if the leg 
be bandaged, and the patient can take 
and bear a moflerate portion of exer- 
cise, especially in the open air, this may 
be eveji better than any horizontal po- 
sition whatever. But in this, as indeed 
in the cure of almost every other dis- 
ease, the feelings of the patient must 
be taken into tjhe account, 

A method of treating ulcers of the 
legs, adopted some time since by Mr. 
Baynton, an ingenious surgeon of 
Bristol, has now very generally come 
into use. It consists in carefully draw- 
ing the skin which surrounds the ulcer 
towards its centre ; and which is gra- 
dually effected at each dressing by the 
aid of slips of adhesive plaster, spread 
oil smooth calico. These slips must 
be made inches broad, and of such a 
length that, after passing round the 
limb, 4 or 5 inches remain. The mid- 
dle of this ^jiece is to be applied to the 
sound bide of the limb, opposite to the 
inferior part of the ulcer, about one 
inch below the edge of the sore, and 
the ends are drawn over the ulcer with 
as much gradual extension as the pa- 
tient can bear. Other strips are then 
to be placed in a similar manner, each 
above and in contact with the other, 
until the whole surface of the sore and 
limb be completely covered, at least 
one inch below, and two or three inches 
above, the diseased part. Next the limb is 
to be defended by rollers of soft calico, 
passed round as smoothly as possible, 
above and below the ulcer. The plas- 
ter to be used for this purpose is the 
resin plaster described under Plaster. 
It is, however, sold in London ready 
spread. 

In cases of violent inflamuiation, and 
considerable discharge, Mr. B. recom- 
mendr repeated aifusions of cold water ; 
the patient should take frequent exer- 
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else ; and the bandages should be ap- 
plied early in the morning, as the limb 
is tlien less liable to swelling. 

ULCERS, ii» Horsb:s, are of various 
kinds. The simple ulcer, which arises 
from a superficial wound or bruise, will 
generally heal spontaneously, or by the 
application of some mild astringent, 
such as solution of alum, or tincture 
of myrrh ; but if it be foul, or callous 
in any part, an escharotic application 
will be proper, such as burnt alum, or 
red precipitate, or green basilicoii. In 
a sinuous ulcer, the sinuses, or hollow 
part, should be completely laid open 
with a knife. The first dres&iiig should 
be with the escharotic powder, or solu- 
tion of blue vitriol, afterwards with 
some mild astringent. Tiie Jistulous 
ulcer must be laid open as far as is 
practicable. See Fistula and Poll 
Evil. In \.\\e fmgoris ulcer, the spongy 
flesh is to be removed with a knife, and 
the sore dressed with eschaiotic powder 
till it become a simple ulcer. In the 
carious ulcer it is necessary to expose 
the foul bone, or cartilage, so that it 
may be scraped with a drawing knife, 
or any other more convenient instru- 
ment 3 it is then to he dressed with the 
tincture of myrrh, or astringents. Tiie 
glanderous ulcer, when it occurs within 
the nostrils, is generally incurable 3 al- 
though when small, and so low down as 
to admit the application of mild caus- 
tics, it sometimes heals, yet fresh ulcers 
usually break <mt in other parts of the 
nose. When it occars on the skm, as 
in farcy, ii may be generally healed by 
mild caustics 3 but here also ilie con- 
stitution is often tainted, and the sup* 
posed cure is followed by glanders. See , 
Farcy and U landers. 

In the tieatinent of simple ulcers it 
has been too much the practice to dress 
solely with ointments ; and also to cover 
them with plasters and bandages 5 but 
in many cases they heal more readily 
wlien exposed to the air. 

Vlmin. See Extractive Matter. 

ULNA, Cubit, in anatomy, the 
.arger bone of the fore arm, the ^mailer 
being named radius ; it is smaller and 
shorter than the os humeri, and becomes 
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gradually smaller as it descends to the 
wrist. The chief process of this bone 
is called olecranon^ or the elbow.^ See 
Anatomy. 

ULTRAMARINE, an exquisitely 
beautiful, pure, and permanent pig- 
luent, of a deep sky blue, capable of 
sustaining a low red heat ivithout inju- 
ry, and not .sensibly impaired by the 
action of air or weather It is contained 
in Lapis lazuli, and appears to be little 
else than oxide of iron. It is separated 
from the mineral with great difficulty 
and delicacy, and hence obtains a very 
high price. 

UMBEL, in botany, a receptacle 
stretching out into filiform proportioned 
pedunclt'h, from the same centre. It is 
simple, or undivided, as in panax or 
Ginseng ; — compound ; — and prolife- 
rous, or super decompound. An umbel 
is also concave, convex, and fastigate ; 
and either erect or nodding. Flowers 
growing in this manner are called urn- 
belled, or umbelliferous 3 that is, where 
maiiy of them grow togetlier in um- 
bels. 

UMBER, an argillaceous earth, wdth 
a mixture of iron, of a /lull brownish 
colour, used chiefly in oil colour paint- 
ing. An inferior kind of peaty umber 
is obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Cologne, where it is used as an article 
of fuel ; it is said tqj;i£ also used for 
the adulteration of snuff. Turkey urn-- 
her is the best for painters 5 but an in- 
ferior kind, called English umber, is 
also occasionally used. 

Vmher, or Grayling, See Salmon. 

UMBRE, or Scopus, a genus of 
birds consisting of one species only, the 
umbretta, or Tuftgd urnbre, having a 
long, thitk, compressed, and somewhat 
hooked bill 5 with a crest lax, thick, 
tufted ; body browo«5 tail obscurely 
barred ; legs lougish, brown ; toes con- 
nected at the base ; female not crested ; 
twenty inches long 3 inhabits Africa. 

Umbrella-tree. See ALagnolia, 

, Umpire. See Arbitration and 
Award. • 

Understanding, Sec Mind and Rea- 
son. 

Ungucjitum. See OintmeNT. 
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Unicorn fish. See Nahwiial. 

UPAS, or Toxkaria Macasmriensis, 
an liidiun poison, ohtanufd fioin a tree 
hitheAti) uiulesnibed by any medical 
botanist ; but it is known by the name 
of boas upas. The Dutch inhabitants 
call it ^iftboom, or spatenboom. It is 
called by Kumphius arbor toxkaria j 
and anjon^' the Malay inhabitants of 
Malacca, Java, and Sumatra, it has the 
names of ipo, cajo-npas, boa-upas, and 
lupo matta ju. *Two species of it are 
mentioned by Rumphius, a male and 
female j but the flowers and fruit are 
unknown. The tree is said to have a 
thick trunk, spreading branches, and 
ash-coloured bark j the wood is solid, 
of a yellowish white colour, variegated 
with black spots. It grows in several 
of the warmer parts of India, chiefly in 
the islands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ball, Macassar, or Celebes. It is 
found, for tlie most part, in very desert 
places, and on bare mountains. It is 
saul also that it is easily distinguished 
at a distance, as no other tree will grow 
near it ; and that the ground on which 
it stands barren and parched up. 

Tlie juice of this tree, in wiiich the 
whole deleteiihus power resides, is of a 
daik blown colour, and, being dried, 
appears like a resin. That obtained 
fioin the male tree is said to be the 
lund<^t ind best, lesenibling pitch. 
Those who collt'l'V the ]uice are obliged 
to be c\tr«*niely ('autious, that they 
nia\ not be codaiigcied : it is collected 
fioin t.if tice by thrusting canes, point- 
ed like a spear, obliquely into the bark 
of the trunk : the juice gradually drops 
into the hollow of the cane, when it 
becomes of the colour and consistence 
above inentiooed. 

The Indians employ this poison to 
punish criininuls, and likewise to rub 
on the weapons uliich they use. Wlien 
any person is wounded with a dart, upon 
which this poi.son has been rubbed, it 
very (jun kly ddlnses itself through 
every fiart, cx('iting a violent sense of 
heat and vertigo, to which death soon' 
feuccccils ; f<\r the most pait in the 
space of lialf an Jiour, sometimes in u 
less period 
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Not only is the juice of this tree a 
virulent poison, but it is said that from 
the effluvia which It emits, the limbs 
are uflecled with spasm ; and that if 
any one stand under it with his head 
barei a loss of hair is the consequence ; 
and that if a drop falls on any part, 
excessive swelling arises. It is also said 
that birds sitting on its branches, in a 
short time fall down dead 5 and that 
they can with difficulty fly over it. Such 
stories are, however, most probably ex- 
aggerations. Indeed, much more ex- 
traordinary stories of this tree, and of 
its poison, were very generally circulated 
tliroughout Europe upwards of thirty 
years ago ; but -they are now known to 
be fabulous. 

For the cure of persons poisoned by 
the upas, sceNux Vomica, and also 
Poisons. 

Notwithstanding the deleterious na- 
ture of this juice ; it is said to be used 
both internally and externally as an an- 
tidote for other poisons ; but, in truth, 
little which can be dejiendeci upon is 
known about it. 

Urariite, See Uranium. 

URANIUM, a metal of a gtey co- 
lour, brittle and very difficult of fusion. 
Its specific giavity is about 9, 

The native oxide of uranium is called 
uranite, the crystalline form of which is 
the ciibeand several modifications; it of- 
ten occurs ill thin quadrangular plates; 
it exhibits various shades of yellow and 
green. It has been found in France; 
and of great beauty near Callington, 
in Cornwall. The native sulphuret of 
uranium was formerly called pech^ 
blende ; from this ore uranium may be 
obtained thus : Reduce it to powder, 
and expose it to the heat of a muffle ; 
then digest in dilute nitro-muriatic 
acid, and precipitate by excess of am- 
monia ; collect and wadi the precipi- 
tate, and dry it at a ht\it approaching 
redness, ^^"hen exposed to a violent 
heat, with a small quantity of cliarcoal 
powder, metallic uranium is obtained. 
The salts of u ran in in have a yellow 
colour, and an astringent metallic taste: 
but \ery few experiments have been 
hitherto made upon this metal : it com- 
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biiies with vitrifiable substancea, and 
gives them a brown or a green colour. 
On porcelain, with the usual flux, it 
produces an orange. 

Urchin, See Sea-Hedgehog. 

U REA, the principle which confers 
upon urine its chief peculiarities. It 
may be obtained by slowly evaporating 
urine to the consistency of syrup, which, 
on cooling, corfbretes into a saline mass, 
and which, by digestion in alcohol, fur- 
nishes urea. By carefully distilling off 
the alcohol, the urea remains in the 
form of a brown crystallized mass. 
Urea is very soluble in water, and the 
solution is resolved, by putrefaction, 
into acetic acid and ammonia. The 
fixed alcalies decompose urea, and occa- 
sion the evolution of ammonia and some 
otlier products. See Urine. 

UREDO, in botany, a genus of fun- 
gi, of which nine species have been 
enumerated, all indigenous to our own 
country. They are ail distinguished 
by being parasitical, consisting of mealy 
powder, under the cuticle of plants ; 
sometimes under the cuticle of leaves or 
stem ; and sometimes under that of the 
parts of fructification. The Jrujuentiy 
is linear oblong, black-brown, and well 
known as to its eft’ects by die name of 
blight. The segeinm is black in the 
s pikelets of grasses : equally known as 
to its effects by the name smut. See 
Mould, Rust, and Smut. 

URETER, in anatomy, a membran- 
ous canal, which conveys the urine from 
the kidney to the urinary bladder. It 
IS about the size of a goose quill, and 
about a foot long. It arises in the hol- 
low sides of the kidney, and ends in the 
bladder near its neck. There is, of 
course, one ureter to each kidney. See 
Bladder. 

Urethra. See GoNORRHJSA. 

ITRlC ACIU, one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the urine. 

The presence of uric acid may be 
shown by evaporating urine to half its 
bulk, which produces a precipitate 
consisting of phosphate of lime and 
uric acid j the former may be dissolved 
by dilute muriatic acid, which leayes the 
latter in the form of a reddish powder. 
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Uric acid constitutes theprin?ipal 
ingredient in certain urinary calculi, 
and may be abundantly obtained by 
digesting them in caustic potash, fil- 
tering the solution, and adding excess 
of muriatic acid, which causes a pieci- 
pitate of uric acid ; which, tlins ob- 
tained, is a grey powder, of scarcely any 
taste, and requiring 1720 parts of water 
at 60 ® i and 1150 parts at 212® for its 
solution. It reddens infusion of litmus, 
and readily dissolves iq caustic potash 
and soda. It dissolves also m nitric 
acid, and, upon evaporation, a residuum 
of a fine led tint is obtained, wdnch is 
pecniiar to this combination, which 
possesses distinct acid properties, and 
which, in consequence of the purple or 
red colour of its compounds, has bee n 
called purpuric acid. See Gravc-l 
and Urine. 

URINE, that saline liquid secreted 
in the kidneys, and diopping down 
from them through the meters into the 
cavity of tlie urinary bladder. 

The urine of a healthy peison di- 
vided, in general, into ciud(\ or that 
which is emitted one or two hours after 
eatings wh.ch is for the most part 
aqueous, and often vitiati?d with some 
kind of food ; and cocted^ or that which 
is discharged some honis after the di- 
gestion of the food. This is generally 
in smaller quantity, thicker, more 
coloured, and more than at any 

other lime. 

The degree of heat of the urine agiees 
with that of the blood. The specific 
gravity is greater than water ; that 
emitted in the morning being the 
heaviest. The smell of fresh urine is 
not disagreeable. The taste is saltish 
and i9auseous. Th(^ consistence is some- 
what thufker than water. I’he quantity 
depends upon that of the liquid drink, 
itsHliuretic nature, and the temperature 
of the air. No fluid in the human 
body is, however, so variable in respect 
to quantity and quality as the urine. 

The urine is an cxcieiikimtitious fluid, 
by which the body is not only liberated 
from the superfluous wa4er, but also 
from superfluoussaltsand earthy matter; 
and is also defended from corruption. 
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' From what has been said under the 
articles urea, uric acid, and gravel, the 
chief constituents of urine may be in- 
ferred ; the following is Berzelius's 
statement of the average composition of 


human urine : 

Water 933,00 

Urea 30,10 

Sulphate of potassa 3^71 

Sulphate of soda 3,l6 

Phosphate of soda 2,94 

Muriate of sodsf 4,45 

Phosphate of ammonia 1,65 

Muriate of ammonia 1,50 

Free lactic acid ^ 

Lactate of ammonia i 


Animal matter soluble in al-T 

cohol ^ 

Urea not separable from tbc\ 

preceding ^ 

Earthy phosphates with a trace 

n n i 


of fluate of lime . * . . 1,00 

Uric acid 1,00 

Mucus of the bladder 0,32 

Silica 0,03 


1 000,00 

The urine undergoes considerable 
alteration in consequence of our taking 
some species oV food and ilrmk, and also 
medicines. It also sutbrs some very re- 
markable changes in certain diseases In 
injuries of the s})me, affecting the nerves 
which supply the kidneys, it is always 
turbid and ofien^lkahne ; and there is 
a considerable tendency in such cases 
to form calculi. In diabetes, (See Dia- 
betics,) it is not only secreted in ex- 
cess, blit contains a substance having 
the taste and properties of sugar ; and 
its h|)eclfic gravity is also, in such a 
state, considiirably augmented, ^ 

Many of the comf/laints anc^ obstruc- 
tions of the urinary passages arise from 
calculous concretions, concerning Inch, 
we have treated under Guavee and 
Stone, lint as they somelinies arise 
from other causes, and are almost al- 
ways attended with more or less danger, 
it will he ex|)edieiit to notice them 
here. 

When the inclination to make water 
is succeeded by a disi barge of a few 
dro}>s only, it is teimed Strangury ; if 
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the difficulty of voiding it be attended 
with pain, Dynury ; and a total sup* 
pressioii of urine is called Jschury, 

These complaints may be produced 
by an acrid state of the blood ; by 
spasms ; compression of the neighbour- 
ing parts ; scirrhous or cancerous tu- 
mours^ forming internally ; suppressed 
perspiration ; repulsion ^f rheumatism, 
gout, and cutaneous eruptions ; stone 
in the bladder or kidneys ; inflammation 
of the bladder ; strictures in the ure- 
thra ; acrid food or medicines will some- 
times produce strangury : we have known 
large quantities of the root of horse- 
radish, eaten as food, produce most un- 
pleasant symptoms of this nature. 

In the more severe forms of all these 
complaints, a physician ought by ail 
means to be consulted. 

In a total suppression of urine, per- 
haps one of the most effectual remedies 
is the warm bath 3 and in some cases of 
stricture of the uretlira, as well as in 
some calculous cases, the introduction 
of a catheter will be necessary. In every 
stage of these painful maladies, the pa- 
tient should take lukewarm inucilai;i- 
nous liquids ; such as solutions of gum 
arahic or tragacanth in w'ater ; or lin- 
seed lea, bai» 1 ey water, See, If the urine 
be not totally suppressed, a mixture of 
equal parts of tinetme of opium and 
spirit of nitrous etluir, taken to the 
amount of thirty or forty diops, or more, 
three or four limes .1 day, in gruel or 
other emollient liquid, may be of ser- 
vice. Warm fomentations may be ap- 
plied to the lower part of the belly, and 
emollient elysteis may be administered. 
See Bladder. 

Relative to incontinence of urine, it 
may be important to remark, that chil- 
dren as well as other persons are more 
liable lc> discharge their urine when 
sleeping on their backs than in any 
other posture 3 that it often happens 
when a child wets the bed, he is lying 
on his back ; the remedy is, to accus- 
tom it to sleep on its side, or in any 
other position than its hack, and, most 
probably, the habit will be broken. The 
same method should be adopted with 
adults. The uiinc pressing on an ex- 
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trcmely beusibte part of (he bladder, 
when we he ou the back, is the cause of 
this occurrence ; whereas, in another 
position, and particularly when lying 
prone, the pre&sure is removed. See 
Incontinence of kin e. 

URSUS, or Blau; under this head 
are also included the Bear, Badger, 
Racoon, &c. A genus of quadrupeds 
comprehending ten species, distinguish- 
ed by fore-teetli, upper six iiollowed 
within, alternate ; lo\ver%ix lateial, two 
longer lubed j secondary at the base in- 
terior; tusks soliiary ; grinders from 
five to six ; tongue smooth ; eyes with a 
nictitant meuibrane ; snout prominent. 
They have five toes c^i each foot, ait 
conliguous ; sole of the foot long, rest- 
ing on the heel ; they climb ; and some 
use the fore feet like hands. They are 
as follow ; 

The ArctoSy or^ack bear 3 five va- 
lietu's; quite black,— brown, or ferru- 
ginous, — black mixed with white hairs, 
— vanegiitetl, — w bite. This species has 
a long head, small e}e8, and shoit t‘ars, 
lonmiedat the top 3 limbs strong, thick, 
clumsy; feet laige; tail very shoit; 
body < overed with very long bhaggy 
hail. Th<' laigesl lieais of this species 
an* the rusty liiown ; tht smaiiest the 
ihep black, "i liey inhabit the noithern 
jiarts of Eurofie, Asia, and Aiabia, the 
Al[)s of Switzeiiaiid and Dauphine ; 
•l.ipan, Ceylon, North America, and 
J^eiu, They aie not confined to one 
chinaie, but bear almost any, except 
tlie burning sands of Afi ica. The brown 
bears are sometimes carnivorous, and 
will destroy cattle ami eat carrion ; but 
their general food is roots, fruits, and 
vegetables; they wash their feet and lick 
their paws; gravid one hundred and 
twelve days j bring forth one at a time ; 
they become torpid from the middle of 
^Jovember till the frost breaks ; fight 
with the fore feet, standing erect upon 
tlie hinder ; never attack man unless 
provoked ; flesh eatable ; fat said to 
make hair grow. 

The Americanus, or American bear,* 
is black ; thioat and cheeks rusty brown; 
smaller than the last ; found in Ame- 
rica and Kamschatka. Multitudes aie 
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killed Hnniially, in^ America, for their 
flesh and skins. 

The Maritimus, White, or Polar 
bear, grows to a vast bulk, sometimes 
thirteen feet long. They are confined 
to the c'oldesl parts of the globe ; found 
chiefly on the shores of Hudson's Bay, 
Greenland, and Spitzbergen ; and also 
in Siberia; they swim and dive admira- 
bly ; feed on fishes ; and will attack 
even armed men ; their greatest enemy 
is the morse ; flesh white, said to taste 
like mutton ; their fat is melted for 
train oil. 

The Luscus, Wolverene, or Wolve- 
rene bear, has the tail long, body rusty 
brown ; snout blackish ; forehead and 
sides yellowish brown ; twenty-eight in- 
ches long ; the whole body covered with 
long, thick, black hair, which varies in 
colour according to the season ; inhabits 
Hudson’s bav and Canada. 

The Guio,o\ Glutton, is tawny brown j 
measures about three feet and a half 
long ; extremely voracious, whence its 
name; lives entirely on animal food, 
Imkingin trees and falling on its prey; 
inhabits EiJi ope, Asia, and America.* 
The Lotor, or Kin oon, is of the size 
and figure of a small badger, and is said 
to partake of the qiialit'es of the fox, 
the dog, and the monkey ; varying in 
colour ; easdy tamed, very good natured 
and sportive ; eats almost e\ery thing ; 
very destructne to j;t>idtry. 

The Mi les, or Badger ; three varie- 
ties. See Badger. 

The Labradorius, has the back co- 
loured like tlie common badger, throat, 
breast, and belly white; called, in Penn- 
sylvania, the ground hog. 

The /wdirw?, or Indian badger, has 
tlie* back white^ inclining to grey ; 
breast, •belly, and sides black ; about 
two feet long ; tail four inches ; hair 
short and smooth ; •inhabits India; U 
lively, playful, and good nati.red. 

The Tetradacii/lus, or Land bear, 
has the body yellowish white ; tail long ; 
less than the badger ; •almost destitute 
of hair ; impatient of c old ; burrows iu 
the ground. * 

eSQUEBAUGH. a spirituous li- 
quoi, chiefly takm h\ uay of drachm. 
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There nre various methods of making 
thia Hqnor. The following are the in- 
gredieitta chiefly used. Nutmegs, cas- 
sia-ckmamon, angelica root, Florentine 
orris root, elecBrnpane root, hay saffron, 
rhubarb, of each one ounce; mace, 
clov^, lesser cardamom seeds, of each 
two drachms ; liquorice root three 
ounces; coiiander seeds, aniseeds, tur* 
meric root, caraway seeds, of each one 
ounce and a half; French brandy five 
gallons. Let All the ingredients be 
first bruised, and then digested in the 
brandy for a fortnight. Strain and 
press them off as directed under Daffy’s 
Elixir; and, if it should be dcMred’to 
save all the spirit, a quart should be 
distilled off, as directed under that ar« 
ticle. The distilled liquor must, of 
course, be added to the expressed tinc- 
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ture. To this may be added, at plea^ 
sure, canary, or other wine. 

We give this form for usquebaugh, 
but cannot recommend it in any shape, 
or for any purpose. 

Uterus. See Menstruation, and 
Parturition. 

Uta ursL See Strawberry Tree. 

UVULA, in anatomy, the small, co» 
nical, fleshy subbtunce, banging in the 
middle of the velum pendulum palati, 
near the roof of the mouth ; its use is 
chiefly to regulate the admission of air 
o the lungs from the note. 

The uvula is liable to ulcerations 
and other complaints, similar to the 
tonsils. Catechu, dissolved slowly m 
the mouth, is said to be a useful remedy 
for a relaxed uvula. 
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Vaccination. See Cow-Pox. 

VACCINIUM, or Whortle-ber- 
RY, Moorbkrky, and Cranbi rry, a 
genus of plants rompreln ntling twenty- 
seven species, chioi^y natives of North 
America ; several of Europe, a few of 
Japaji ; four common to our own coun- 
try : these are, the 

Myrtillus. M) rtle-berry, Whortle- 
berry, lliilierry, Wiuiberrv, or Blea- 
berry ; in some of the provinces the 
fruit is called tvlioris. The leaves are 
ovate, senate, decidutus ; the stem an- 
gular. It is a shrubby plant, not rising 
more than from one to two feet in 
height j tlie berry *is bluish black, add 
has a sweetish sub-acid taste ; stains the 
hands and mouth of a dark purple, or 
blackish colour. Makes an agreeable 
variety of pastry ; it is sometimes mix- 
ed with raspbeines and currants for 
bueh purposes.* Found in woods, heaths, 
and ele\Mte<l mountainous regions, in 
various partsot Great Uritiau; mSomer- 
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setshire, Defoimhirc, Monmouthshire, 
&c., and in Scotland ; it is also m gieat 
plenty in Caen wood, near Hampstead, 
A variety with while berries. 

The (7/«7 «o.vw 7W, or (ireat bilberry; 
hasobovate, very entire, glubrou^ leaves ; 
branches round ; the berries larger, but 
less esteemed than the last ; found on 
heaths, and on the summits of the High- 
land mountains. 

The f'itis ido'a, or Red whortle ber- 
ry, has the racemes terminal nodding ; 
leaves obovute, revoliite, denticulate, 
dotted underneath; found on heaths; 
the berries, winch are dai k fiurple, aie 
Mih-aeid and cooling; iiiSwerlen they are 
often made into jelly. By the oUl natu- 
ralists this was ranked as an arbutus. 

The Oxycocrus, (hanberry, Moor- 
berry, or Bog-berry, has o\ate, \cry 
entire, revolute, acute leaves ; stems 
cieeping, filiform, glabrous; found in 
moors and peat bogs ; berries red, about 
the size of hawthorn berries ; they arc 
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acid, and are used occasionally in pas- 
try. They were formerly in the materia 
medica, but are of no importance. 

Vacuum. See Pomp. 

Vagrants. See Almb, ChARITY, &c. 

BRIAN, or Valeriana^ a genus 
of plants comprehending thirty-one 
species, uil natives of Europe except 
the viliosa, which is a native of Japan. 
They are thus sub-divided,— with a 
single pappous seed, forming the tribe 
of valerian, properly so called, — fruit 
three-celled, crowned. The following 
are cultivated ; The rubra^ or Com- 
mon broad -leaved red ; — the angustifo^ 
Ha, or Narrow-leaved 5— the p/iM, Major, 
or Garden ; — the cnlcitfapa, or Cut- 
leaved ; — the tripteris, or Tliree-leaved ; 
— the montana, or Mountoin the ceU 
tica ; — the tuber osa, or Tuberous-root- 
ed the pyrenaica, or I'yrenean vale- 
rian ; — and the locusta, Common corn- 
sulad, or Lamb's lettuce. See Corn 
Salad. 

The Officinalis, Officinal, or Great 
wild valerian, is an indigenous peren- 
nial, flowering in June. Two varieties, 
one growing in woods and marshy 
ground ; the other on high pastures and 
heaths j the sensible qualities of the se- 
cond are considerably greater than those 
of the first. The stems, which are round, 
grooved, hollow, and terminated with 
flowering branciies, disposed cross-wise, 
rise thiee or four feet in height ; the 
leaves are opposite, connate, and beard- 
ed at the base below ; pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet, a little larger than the 
rest ; the leaflets are dark green above, 
beneath paler ; flowers odorous, small, 
in corymbs, white with a shade of pink. 

The roots of tins plant have been 
long used medicinally. They should 
he dug up in autumn, wlien the leaves 
decay, or in the spring, before they ex- 
pand, and be dried and preserved in a 
dry place. Those which grow wild on 
a calcareous soil, are jireferable to those 
which are cultivated. Cats are allured 
and delighted with their odour, which, 
wnen they are dried, is strong, peculiar, 
and unpleasant ; they have a warm, bit- 
ter, sub-acrid taste. The virtues of vale- 
nan root appear to depend on an esseo- 
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tial volatile oil, which indicates the pre- 
sence of much camphor. It is antispas- 
modic, tonic, and emmenagogue, and. 
has been advantageously employed in 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, epilepsy, &c. 
It may be given in substance, combined 
with a small portion of mace or cinna- 
mon 5 or in the forms of infusion or 
tincture. The dose of the powdered 
root may be from one scruple to one 
drachm, three or four times a day. An 
infusion may be made bjf pouring seven 
fluidounces of bulling water upon two 
drachms of the root coarsely powdered, 
digesting for an hour, and, when the 
liquor ifc cold, straining. I'he dose is 
from one fluidounce to two fluidounces 
twice or thrice a day. It should not be 
given with solutions of sulphate of iron, 
iio<* with infusions of yellow bark, as 
these are decomposed by it. 

Ammoniated Tincture of Valerian^ 
commonly called Volatile tincture of 
Valerian, is made thus : Take of Va- 
lerian root, bruised, four ounces; of 
aromatic spirit of ammonia two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 
It should be kept in a ground stopper 
bottle. 

This is advantageously given in Ws- 
teria, and other nervous aflections. The 
dose is from half a fluidrachiii to two 
fluidrachms, in milk, or some other 
bland fluid. 

VALERIAN, therl’iREEK, Jacob's 
Ladder, or Polemonium, a genus of 
plants consisting of five species, one a 
native of our own mountains, the rest 
of the Cape, or of Anierica. The two 
following are cultivated : the coeruleum. 
Common polemonium, or Greek vale- 
rian, iwith pinnate leaves, and erect 
flowers ; corol blue*; found wild on our 
mountains; a variety with woolly 
calyxes. The reptaiis,jov Creeping po- 
lemoiiium, has also pinnate leaves, flow- 
ers light blue, terminal, nodding ; a 
native of Virginia. Roth may be in- 
creased by seeds, or part nig the roots. 

Vampyre. See Rat. 
VANELLOES, or Vanilloes, the 
dried pods of the Epidenarum vanilla, 
a species of the genus Epidendiidm, 
of which a hiindretJ and twenty-two 
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have been enumerated* natives of the 
East and West Indies. The following 
are the chief : The vanilla^ the first 
mentioned species* a West Indian plant, 
with ovate, oblong leaves, and spiral 
tendrils. It is a parasitic plant $ its 
leaves resemble the leaves of the vine. 
In our own country it requires a stove ; 
and in America it must be reared in the 
ifiimediate vicinity of some tree, in or- 
der that its brunches may attach them- 
selves to it. The dried pods are sold 
under the name of vanellos, or vanilloes. 
They are usually gathered between Sep- 
tember and December, and gradually 
dried in the shade. It is said that from 
tliese pods chocolate derives its elegant 
peri’ume. The Jios a'eris has a colum- 
nar stem, and lanceolate leaves; a na- 
tive of Java and linliu. It is said that 
this parasitic plant will grow for years, 
suspended to ceilings, and blossom an- 
nually, perfuming the air with its ex- 
(juisiie uroina, without the roots being 
in the earth. The sinense, or Chinese 
epidendrnm, has ensiforrn leaves, and 
nodding flowers ; it does not require so 
Imich heat as the West Indian species, 
thriving in the conservatory. 

Vapour. See Bath and Steam, 
Van, See Macauco. 

Variation of the needle. See Com- 
pass 

VARIKTY, in br'tany, a plant of 
the same specie^ ‘changed from some 
accidental cause. The usual causes of 
the varieties in plants are climate, soil, 
exposure, heat, cold, winds, culture, 
&c. Variety, of course, implies a tri- 
liai deviation in the individual of a 
species, fruin its general character. 
Variola. See Sm A I. L- POX. , 
VARIX, a dilatUtion of sv vein. It’' 
is known by a soft tumour on the vein, 
which does not pulsate. Veins become 
vanose in the legs and other parts of 
the body, as we advance in life, without 
producing much inconvenience, and, in 
general, such should not be meddled 
with. In the scrotum this complaint 
is calleii variocele. This, and similar 
diseases, require the assistance of the 
experienced surgeon. 

VARNISH, ill the arts, a compound 
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fluid, which, when spread over a solid 
substance, adheres to it, and, being dry, 
forms upon its surface a shining and 
sometimes transparent coat, impervious 
to air and moisture. 

Varnishes are of various colours and 
qualities, derived from the ingredients 
of which they consist. The bases of 
varnish are the resir.s dissolved in fixed 
oils, in volatile oils, or in alcohol. The 
chief, however, are common resin, lac, 
copal, {see Copal,) amber, (see Am» 
BER,) and Indian rubber ; to these may 
be added mastich, anime, elemi, sanda- 
rach, turpentine, gamboge, dragon's 
blood, asphaltum, &e. &c. These sub- 
stances are capable of solution in the 
one or the other, and some of them in 
all, the three following menstrua : al- 
cohol, volatile or essential oils, and fat* 
or fixed oils. Gamboge, dragon's blood* 
&c., are added to the varnish merely to 
impart colour. 

The following are some of the most 
approved forms for varrfish. 

Turpentine Varnish, Take of black 
resin one pound and a half; of oil of 
turpentine two pints. Melt the resin, 
and after huiiiig removed it from the 
fire, mix in, gradually, the turpentine. 
If necessar>^, strain. 

A common varnish. Take gum juni- 
per eight ounces; Venice turpentine 
six ounces ; rectified spirit of wine two 
pints. Digest in a gentle heat till the 
gums are dissolved. 

A transparent varnish. Take of gum 
juniper eight ounces j of Venice tur- 
pentine four ounces ; of mastich two 
ounces ; of rectified spirit of wine two 
pints. Digest till the ingredients are 
tlis‘'Olved. 

A white hard varnish. Take of mas- 
tich four ounces; of gum juniper and 
Venice turpentine, of each three oun- 
ces ; pounded glass, or very clean sand, 
to prevent the gums from forming an 
impenetrable lump, four ounces ; recti- 
fied spirit of wine two pints. Digest 
till the gums are dissolved. 

White polishing varnish. Take of 
mastich two ounces; of gum juniper 
eight 6unces ; of elemi one ounce j of 
Strasburgb turpentine four ounces : of 
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rectified spirit of wine one quart. This 
is used upon metal^ and polished with 
pu mm ice-stone powder. 

A copat varnish. Take of spirit of 
wine, fully 8atu|ated with camphor, 
four ounces^ of copal, in fine powder, 
one ounce : dissolve and filter ; to the 
filtered liquor add one pint of rectified 
spirit of wine, in which one ounce of 
elemi has been previously dissolved. 

Another copal varnish. Dissolve half 
an ounce of camphor in one pint of 
rectified spirit of wine; pour the solu- 
tion on four ounces of copal reduced 
to small pieces ; heat it so that the bub- 
bles v\hich rise may be counted ; when 
cold, pour it oiT. Mord sfiirit may be 
added to tlic residuum. For pictures. 

Aiodlier copal varnish. Take of copal, 
melted and pouiod into water, -three 
onnctis ; )f ^urn juniper six ounces; 
cd’ rnastich ihiee ou'ices j of Stia^burj^Ii 
turpentine two ounces and a half; 
jioiiuded ^lass four ounces; lectified 
spirit of wine one ejnart. Di|jest till 
the guui'', &<•. are dissolved. For me- 
tals, chairs, &c\ 

Another copal varnish. Take oil of 
tur|)entine, thickened by keepinj^, eight 
ounces 5 of copal two ounces and a half. 
Apply a suitable heat. 

Another copal varnish. Take of oil 
of turpentine six ounces; oil of laven- 
der, or oil of rosemary two ounces ; 
copal one ounce. Use a suitable degree 
of heat. 

A soft hrilliant varnish. Take of 
gum jumper six ounces; of elemi four 
ounces ; of gum ariiiiie one ounce; cam- 
phor half an ounce ; of rectified spirit 
of wine one quart. Fur wood works 
and paste-board. 

A reddish varnhh. Take of gum juir- 
per eight ounces ; of shell lac two 
ounces; of black resin four ounces; 
of Venice turpentine six ounces; of 
rectified spirit of wine one quart. This 
is used both upon wood and metals. 

Red varnish: take of gum jumper 
four ounces ; seed lac two ounces ; of 
iiiattich and choice benzoin, of each one 
ounce ; of Venice turpentine two ounces; 
of rectified spirit of wine one quart. 
Used for violins and cabinet work. 
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Furniture variitshx white wax eight 
ounces; oil of turpentine one pint. 
Melt the wax, and gradually mix in the 
turpentine. 

Another furniture varnish : take yel- 
low wax eight ounces ; of linseed oil 
and oil of turpentine, of each half a 
pint ; alkanet root two ounces. Digest 
the root in the oils, in a moderate heat, 
till they have acquired a deep red co- 
lour. Then, to the wax melted, gradu- 
ally add the clear oils. 

Picture varnish : take of niastich 
twelve ounces ; Venice tur|>entiiie two 
ouQces and a half; of camphor half a 
drachm ; pounded glass, or clean sand, 
four ounces ; oil of turpentine three 
pints and a half. Pour off the clear 
solution. Used for oil paintings. 

Gold varnish Jor leather : take of 
turmeric root and tjainboge, of each one 
seruple and a half ; of oil of turpentine 
two pints; seed lac and guru juniper, 
of each four ounccf*; dragon’s blood 
half an ounce; Venice turpentine two 
ounces ; pounded glass, or clean sand, 
four ounces. Pour ofi the clear soln^- 
tion. 

Transparent Japan vqrnish for tin^ 
ware : t.ike oil of turpentine eight 
ounces; oil of lavender six ounces; 
copal two ounces; camphor one drachm. 
Use a suitable degiee of heat, 

Le Blond's varnish for prints : take 
of balsam of capivi foiir pounds j copal 
in powder one pound. Add the copal 
by single ounces every day to the bal- 
sam, keeping it in a warm place, or iu 
the sun, stirring it often. When all is 
dissolved, add a sufficient quantity of 
Chio turpentine. 

A sjarnish for coloured Drawings : 
take of Canada balsam one ounce; of 
oil of turpentine two ouuces ; warm 
the^i together, so tha^ they may mix. 
The drawing should be first sized with 
a jelly of isinglass, and when dry, apply 
the varnish, which will make them re- 
semble oil paintings. ^ 

Black Japan varnish for leather : take 
ooiled linseed oil one pint^ burnt um- 
ber half a pound ; asphaltuni half an 
ounce. Boil, and add a sufficient quan- 
tity of oil of turpentine. 
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Famish for grates, or Brunswick 
Mack ; take of common asphaltum one 
pound ; melt it, ttid add, gradually^ 
half a pint of liuseed oil, and one quart 
of oil of turpentine. 

Varnish for plaster casts: take of 
white aoap and white wax, of each, half 
an ounce, boiling water a quart. 

To these varnishes we add the follow- 
ing forms for making laquer. Take 
seed lac, dragon's blood, unnatto, and 
gamboge, of earh, one ounce ; saffron 
two drachms j rectified spirit of wine 
two pints. — Turmeric root one ounce 5 
annatto one drachm ; shell lac and gum 
juniper, of each, one ounce ; of rectified 
spirit of wine one pint.— Seed lac three 
ounces ; of amber and gamboge, of each 
two ounces ; of a watery extract of red 
Sanders half a drachm ; dragon's blood 
one drachm; saffron half a drachm; 
rectified spirit of wine two pints and a 
quarter. — Turmeric six drachms ; saf- 
fron fifteen grains ; rectified spirit of 
wine one pint and a quarter. Digest for 
eight days and strain ; then add to the 
strained tincture, gum juniper and 
elemi, of each two ounces; dragon's 
blood and seed lac, of each one ounce. 

fn the preparation of all the foregoing 
varnishes, the gums, &c. should be all 
either powdered or bruised j and, where 
not apecifically mentioned, it will be 
found th.it a gentle, or moderate heat, 
atid occasional stiv.ing of the ingredients, 
Will accelerate the process and render it 
more complete. As the articles are all 
in<^re or less Combustible, care must 
he taken that the heat be applied very 
cautiously ; and that the fiame of a can- 
dle, or other burning body, be not 
brought near to the eiaporating fluids, 
as they will lendily lake tire, and 'much 
mischief may be the result. * 

Famish Tree, See Sumach. 
VEAL, the fk'sh of a calf killedTor 
the taoie. Veal is geneially esteemed a 
delieacy ; hot it is very inferior to beef, 
and even mutton in its nutritive quali- 
ties, and its power of exciting the pro- 
p^ action of the human stotniach. The 
valetiidifiaria.iand the dyspeptic should, 
l>y no means indulge in a hearty meal 
of tWhi aliment. Of course, roasted 
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veal is to be preferred to boilecif See 
Aliment and Calf, 
VEGETATION, in natural history, 
the developement and growth of plants. 

The essential organs of a full-grown 
vegetable or plant, consist of the rofit, 
the stem, the leaves, the flowers, and the 
seeds. The root serves to attach the 
plant to the soil, and is one of the organs 
of its nutriment ; in its structure it 
closely resembles the stem, of which it 
may be regarded as a continuation, 
terminating in more or less minute ra- 
mifications, analogous to the branches 
deprived of leaves. The stem is usually 
erect, and subdivided into branches 
which bear the leaves and fowers, and 
upon which ilie seeds are ultimately 
produced. 

When a branch of a tree is cut trans- 
versely, it exhibits a cortical portion or 
lark ; wood ; and pith or central medul- 
lary substance. 

The bark is subdivisible into an ex- 
ternal layer or cuticlcy under which is 
a cellular substance, lying upon the in- 
nermost part, or cortical layers. The 
cuticle extends over every part of the 
plant ; it admits of absorption and 
transpiration, and being generally trans- 
parent, at Jeast upon the leaves and 
flowers, it admits the influence of light. 
The cuticle varies in appearance in dif- 
ferent plants. On the currant and el- 
der tree, it is smooth, and scales off; on 
the fruit of the peach, and 011 the leaf 
of the mullein, it is covered with wool ; 
on the haf of the whitewillow it is silky ; 
in several plants it is covered with hair 
and bristles, which in the nettle are 
perforated and contain a venomous 
fluid; on the plum, and upon many 
leaves, it is varnished with a resinous 
exudation, which prevents injury from 
rain ; it is fungous on the bark of the 
cork-tree ; and on grasses, on the equise^ 
turn, or Horse-tail, and especially on dif- 
ferent species of the rattan, it is covered 
with a grassy net-work of siliceous earth. 

Under the cuticle is \hc parenchyma; 
a soft substance, appearing under the 
microscope of a honey-combed or hexa- 
gonal icellular structure. The corticaf 
layers appear of a tubular and fibrous 
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ttfXtore,Rnd, with the ceUttlar substance^ 
f€ceive and elaborate the fiap. 

The Uiood consiats of an outer stra- 
tum of living wood, called the alburnum^ 
sap*U)ood, or sap ; and an inner dead 
pan called heart^wood^ or heart. In 
the alburnum^ which is tubular, the sap 
a{>pears to arise ftotn the roots ; it passes 
info the leaves, where it undergoes 
changes, and thence enters the vessels 
of the inner bark, in which new parts 
are produced, and which is thus enabled 
annually to generate a new layer of 
wood. See Sap and Timber. 

When the tubular structure is ex- 
amined by a magnifier, it appears com- 
posed of vesGfcIs. some of •which are sim- 
ple, others perforated in various ways, 
and others spiral. The fibres of the 
wood consist of concentric diverging 
l iyers, which have been called the spuri* 
uus and the silver grains. 

I'he pith occupies the centre of the 
wood ; it is very variable in quantity, in 
plants of different ages, and appears not 
to he of essential importance. It pro- 
bably serves as a reservoir of moisture. 

The leaves are highly vascular, and 
appear composed of a w'oody skeleton, 
supporting a tubular and cellular struc- 
ture. They allow of evapdratioii and 
absorption, and in them the sap is con- 
cocted and rendered fit for the produc- 
tion of new parts. The absorption and 
evaporation principally take place upon 
the lower surface of the leaf. In most 
plants the leaves are annually repro- 
duced. In what are called evergreens, 
they do not fall off till the plant is fur- 
nished with fresh ones in the spring 
months. 

The Jiower cojisists of the calyx, or 
green support of the corolla, or Jloral 
leaves, and of the pistil and stamens. 
The pistil is surmounted by the sti/le, 
and is connected with a vessel contain- 
ing the rudiments of the seeds. The 
stamens are surmounted by anthers, 
covered with a fine powder called the 
pollen, and which, being deposited 
the style, renders the seeds pro- 
ductive. 

The seed is extremely various in form. 
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It consists essentially of the cctykiemf 
the plume, and the radical. See See»« 

When a seed is placed under favour* 
able circumstances, the different parts 
begin to grow ; the membranes burst, 
the plume gradually expands «ud rises 
to the surface of the soil, and the radi- 
cle puts forth ramifications and becomes 
a root. These changes constitute ger* 
mination. The cotyledons, originally 
insipid and farinaceous, become sweet 
and niucilagittous, and furnish materials 
for the early nutriment of the young 
plant, before its root and leaves are ade* 
quate to their full functions ; vessels 
may be observed ramifying throughout 
the cotyledons for this purpose* 

When the root and stem have acquired 
a certain degree of vigour, the cotyle* 
dons either rot away or become leaves ; 
and the plant then derives its nouiish- 
nient by the absorbing powers of the 
root and leaves, the former collecting 
materials from the soil, the latter from 
the atmofphere. 

The circumstances requisite for the 
healthy germination, or growth of r 
seed, are principally the following a 
due temperature, which i^always above 
the freezing point, and below 100® * 
moisture in due proportion ; a pro* 
per access of air, the oxygen of which 
is slowly converted into carbonic acid. 
The joint operation of these agents is 
required : for seeds ^posed to air and 
moisture, but kept below 32°, will not 
grow, though they are not injured by 
the low temperature ; nor will a seed 
vegetate without air, though moisture 
and a sufficient tenifierature be present. 
This is shewn by burying seeds deep 
in the lioil, and by the spontaneous ve- 
getation lapon newly turned earth, in 
which seeds had existed, but through 
absence of oxygen had^been unable to 
vegetate. Hence, in all cases of tillage, 
the seeds should be sown so that the air 
may have access, and In^nce the neces- 
sity of loosening the soil by ploughing 
or digging, previously to committing 
the seeds to the earth. In tsandy soils 
the access of air is more easily attained j 
but in clayey soils the adhesivenebs of 
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the materials i$ often the cause of their 
unproductiveness. 

As the plant advances to perfection, 
it becomes dependent upon the air and 
soil for its nutriment : the roots absorb 
moisture and other materials ; and the 
leaves, while they exhale moisture, fre- 
quently absorb carbon from the car- 
bonic acid present in the atmosphere, 
and evolve oxygen. This evolution 
of oxygen takes place while plants are 
exposed to the solar rays, and appears 
one of the most efficient causes hitherto 
suggested of the purification and reno- 
vation of the air. In the nv^ht timCt the 
leaves of plants always exhale carbonic 
acid ; and, at all times, if the leaves be 
dying or unhealthy. There are also 
certain plants which appear at all times 
rather to deteriorate than renovate the 
air ; on the whole, however, the balance 
is in favour of melioration, though the 
disappearance of the enormous quanti- 
ties of carbonic acid gas continually 
pouring into our atmosphere, can 
scarcely, perhaps, be referred to the 
purifying action of vegetables alone* 

Although the presence of light, air, 
and moisturci aided by a due tempera- 
ture, are the principal requisites for the 
growth of plants, these are not the only 
essentials ; for they also derive nutri- 
ment from the soil, which becomes im- 
poverished by their growth, and ulti- 
mately iucupable%f supporting healthy 
vegetation, unless aided by manures. It 
is thus that the alkaline, earthy, and 
saline ingredients of plantsare furnished ; 
and quick growing vegetables require a 
constant supply of these substances. 

Manures, as we have seen under that 
article, are of vegetable, animal, ,or mi- 
neral origin. The' two former afford 
two of the essential ingredients of plants, 
namely, carbon^ and hydrogen ; they 
may also yield some of the more imme- 
diate principles found in vegetables. The 
mere existence, however, of vegetable 
matter in the §^oil,i8 not sufficient to con- 
stitute a manure ; it must be reduced to 
a soluble sb^te ; to a state in which it c4n 
be absorbed by the roots of a growing ve- 
getable } this is often effected by fermen- 
tation, or putrefaction j or by apyiug 


the vegetable matter in a green state ; aa 
by ploughing in a green crop. Where the 
vegetable matter is in an inert insolu* 
bie funn, it will be of no avail, unless 
rendered active and soluble : this is ef- 
fected either by mixing ft with such 
kinds of animal matter as undergo quick 
putrefaction, and are themselves propi- 
tious to the growth of vegetables : such, 
for instance, as rotten dung, rotten 
fish, or decaying parts of animals ; or 
by the operation of alkaline bodies, 
such as quick lime, Ac. 

When newly burned lime is strewed 
over a soil containing inert vegetable 
matter, it is probable that the lime ren- 
dei*s it more os le^s soluble ; while the 
lime, by absorbing moisture, carbonic, 
or perhapt some other acids in the soil, 
is slacked, and passes into the state of 
chalk, or some other calcareous com- 
pound, which is not hurtful to vegeta- 
bles, but is sometimes a very useful ad- 
dition to the soil. When, however, 
lime-stone contains magnesia, that earth 
remains caustic, and sometimes proves 
highly injurious. 

Besides manures, other methods have 
been adopted for favouring the growth 
of vegetables by agriculturists ; these 
methods have been distinguished by the 
term rotation of crops, and are highly 
deserving attention. As we have treated 
of these under Rotation of crops, 
we need not enlarge here. 

The ultimate principles of vegetable 
sub.stances are few in number ; but by 
being combined in various proportions, 
they give rise to a series of compounds, 
materially differing from each other. 
Carbon, hpdro^en, and oxygen, are the 
prindpal ultimate components of vege- 
tables ; some afford nitrogen ; in some 
are traces of sulphur; and in their saf» 
or juices we find small proportions o 
potash, and lime, sometimes of soda aiu. 
magnesia; these bodies are combined 
with acids, and are chiefly obtained by 
burning ov incineration. Some plants 
contain silica ; sulphate of lime is found 
in clover ; nitrate of potash in the sap 
of the sun-flower, and nitrate of soda 
in barley. Common salt is a very fre- 
quent ingredient in uianne plants; 
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phosphate of lime is found in oats and 
bome other seeds; and nearly all vege- 
tables yield traces of oxide of iron, and 
many of oxide of manganese. 

The proximate principles of vegeta- 
bles are chiefly separable by the action 
of solvents, of which the principal are 
cold and hot water, alcohol, ether, and 
a few of the acids. The number of 
proximate principles which are thus 
capable of being distinguished and se- 
parated from each other, are considera- 
ble. Those which have been most accu- 
rately examined are the following, an ac- 
count of most of which will be found 
under their respective heads in the order 
of the alphabet ; gum, ^tarch, sugar, 
gluten, extractive matter, tannin, co- 
louring matter, wax, fixed oil, volatile 
oil, camphor, resins, narcotic principle, 
bituminous substances, the tartaric, 
the oxalic, the benzoic, the citric, the 
malic, and the gallic acids. See Bo- 
tany. 

VEINS, in anatomy, long mem- 
branous canals or blood-vessels, which 
return the blood from the various parts 
of the body to the heart All the veins 
originate from the extremities of the 
arteries only by anastomosis, and termi- 
nate in the auricles of the h'jiirt. The 
venae cavae on the right, and the pul- 
monary veins in the left auricle. They 
are composed, like arteries, of three 
coats, which are much more slender 
than in the arteries, and are supplied 
with semilunar membranes or folds, 
called valves. Their use is to return 
the blood to the heart. 

The blood is returned from every 
part of the body, except the lungs, into 
the right auricle of the heart 5 the veua 
cava superior conveys it from tlie head, 
neck, thorax, and superior extiemities ^ 
the vena cava inferior from the abdo- 
uien and inferior extremities ; and the 
coronary vein conveys it from the coro- 
nary arteries of the heart itself. 

The veins do not pulsate. The blood 
flows through them very slowly, and is 
conveyed to the right auricle of the 
heart by the contractility of their coats, 
the pressure of the blood from thearte- 
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ries, the action of the muscles and respi- 
ration } and it is prevented from going 
backwards in the veins by the valves, 
of which there are a great number. 

The veins arise from the extremities 
of the arteries, and make up trunks 
which accompany the arteries in almost 
every part of the body ; and have the 
same names in the several places as the 
arteries have which they accompany. 
But the ar teries are more deejrly seated 
than the veins, and hence are less liable 
to external injui-y. 

For farther particulars relative to the 
blood, see Anatomy, Aneurism, 
Blood, Blood - letting, Heart, 
Lungs, &c., see also Varix. 

VELL, the lowest stomach of the 
calf, prcherved by being salted for the 
purpose of making the liquid termed 
rennets See Cheese and Rennet. 

Vellum, See Parchment. 

VENA PORT^, ill anatomy, the 
great vein situated at the entrance of 
the liver, which receives the blood from 
the abdominal viscera, and carries it 
into the substance of the liver. 

VENEERING, or Fineering, a‘ 
kind of marquetry or inlaying, whereby 
several thin slices or leaves^of flue wood 
of different kinds are applied and fasten- 
ed on a ground of some common wood.. 

This work is of two kinds : one which 
consists in making compartments of 
difterent woods ; the o.;her in represeut- 
ing flowers, birds, &c. The first is 
more commonly called veneering; the 
last marquetry. 

Wood, intended for veneering, is first 
siwcd out into slices or leaves about a 
line in thickness, by being placed up- 
right in a kind of vice or sawing press. 
These ^slices are afverwards cut into 
slips, and fashioned in various ways ac- 
cording to the design proposed ; the 
joints are carefully adj^jsted, and the 
pieces brought to their proper thickness 
by suitable planes ; they are then glued 
down on a ground or block of dry wood 
with good glue : afterwards? the work is 
either placed in a screw press, or has a 
weight placed upon it. When quite 
dry, it is finished with proper plauesi 
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icraperSf rasps, fish skins, sand paper, 
a brush, and polisher of shave^grass. 

Venereal disease. See GoNoaRH(KA, 
and Syphilis. 

Veneesection. See Blood-letting. 

VENETIAN RED, a red earth 
used for coarse oil and water colours. It 
is found in various countries, but chiefly 
in Italy, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Portugal, America, and Lemnos. It 
is dug also in Carinthia, and manu- 
factured at Venice, whence it is ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. It is 
of a brighter colour than Spanish brown, 
but appears to be a pigment of a simi- 
lar nature. 

VENICE TREACLE and Mi- 
THRIDATE Were two electuaries, for- 
merly in considerable estimation j they 
consisted of a great number of hetero- 
geneous ingredients, but are scarcely 
hejrd of, except amongst pretenders and 
quacks ; they have been long expung- 
ed from our pharmacopoeias. Should, 
however, an)^ of our readers be attached 
to these exploded medicines, the Con- 
,/ection of opium will he found supeiior 
to either of them, and may be advanta- 
geously taken in their stead. See Con- 
fection. 

Venice turpentine. See Turpen- 
tine. 

Venisofi, See Deer. 

VENTILATION, in medicine, do- 
mestic economf/ &c. that process by 
which rooms, prisons, ships, kc, are 
supplied with fresh and pure air, and 
the noxious or impure air consumed or 
conveyed away. 

The simplest and readiest mode of 
changing the air of a room is, of course, 
by opening the doors and wlndme^’s; and, 
if there be a flre-piace, bypkiiidling a 
fire ; nothing, indeed, so well promotes 
the circulation /)f air in a room without 
inconvenience, unless it be in very Init 
weather, as a fire. 

The ventilation of prisons, ships, &c. 
is not, however, so readily and simply 
effected ; as it frequently happens in 
such place,*! that no fires can be made. 
Several plans, to accoinplisii these ob- 
jects, have been proposed ; one of Mr. 
Abebnkthy, for the ventilation of 
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ships, is tiescribed in the Pantologia, 
under the head Ventilator j another 
by Mr. Tver, is detailed in the Lon- 
don Journal of Arts^ Vol. I. p, 6 l ; 
another by Mr. Perkins, for venti- 
lating ships in the same volume, page 
300; and another by Dr. M’Sweeney, 
for ventilating mines, is also described 
in the same work, but we cannot detail 
them. See also the 38th Vol. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Arts, 

The reader may also consult Hales* 
Treatise on Ventilators^ and the Philo* 
sophical Transactions^ Vol. 49. See also 
Contagion and Typhus. 

VENTRICLES, a term in anato- 
my, applieil to the cavities of the brain 
and the heart. See Brain and Heart. 

VENUS, a genus of bivalve testa- 
ceous worms, the animal a teth> s ; it 
consists of one hundred and fifty-four 
species, scattered through the seas and 
coasts of the globe; fourteen common to 
ourovvn coasts. They are characterixed 
by having the frontal margin flattened, 
with incumbent lips 3 hinge with three 
teeth, all of them approximate, the 
lateral ones divergent at the tip. They 
are thus subdivided,— shell somewhat 
heart-shaped, — orbicular,— oval, a little 
angular n^ar the beaks. The first sub- 
division contains the largest number, 
the third the smallest. They are of 
very different sizes ; several of them 
have a near approach to the Cockle, 
The Dione has a shell nearly heart- 
shaped ; it is pale pink, inhabits the 
American ocean, and is extremely rare 
and valuable. The Dysera has the 
shell also somewhat heart-shaped, varies 
in colour and maiks, inhabits the Ame- 
rican ocean, and is rare and valuable. 
The Mercenaria, has a thick strong 
shell, within pale violet ; three inches 
long, and nearly as broad 3 inhabits 
Europe and North America; found, 
also, occasionally on our own coasts. 
The Islundtcat inhabits Europe, Afiica, 
the Caspian sea, our own coasts, and 
Iceland. Three and a half inches long, 
ami iieirly four broad, 

comh. See ClCKLY, 

VEx\ US’S FLY TRAP,orZ)ion^«, 

a genus of plants, consisting of one 
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species only, the MutcipMhf a native of 
Carolina, and in many respects a very 
extraordinary vegetable. The stalk is 
about six feet Ifigh, and the flowers 
milk white. They require much atten- 
tion to the degree of heat and exposure 
to air, in order to manage them in this 
country, where, indeed, the seeds sel- 
dom ripen. The leaves of this plant 
are radical, roundish, two-lobed, fringed 
with stiff bristles, and so irritable as 
to fold together like a rat-trap, and 
crush insects which crawl or settle on 
tiiem. The upper surface of the lobes 
of the leaves are covered with a great 
number of small red glands 3 insects are 
attracted by the sweetness or the appear- 
ance of the secretion, but theinomentthey 
touch them the two lobes rise up, grasp 
them fast, lock the two rows of spines 
together, and squeeze them to death. 

Venus's looking-glass. See Bell 
Flower. 

VERBESINA, a genus of plants 
comprehending sixteen species, natives 
of the East and West Indies ; the fol- 
lowing are cultivated ; the alata, or 
Winged stalked j — the chincnsis, or 
Chinese,— the nodiflorat or Sessile flow- 
ered, — tlie frulicosa, or Shrubby,— and 
the ^i^an/ea, or Tree verbftina. They 
may be increased by sowing the seeds 
on a moderate hot-bed, or in ])0t8 
plunged into it in the early part of 
spring ; they are afterwards managei 
as oilier tender annuals. 

Verdict. See Jury and Libel. 

VERDIGRIS, SlJBACETATE OF 
Copper, or Subacelas cupric is a bluish- 
green substance, manufactured chiefly 
in the South of F ranee. It is made by 
spreading the husks and stalks of 
grapes, after the juice is expressed from 
them for wine, upon plates of copper 
>0 jars. The acetic acid, which is pro- 
duced in the husks, &c., by their being 
inoisteued, and having tlie acetous fer- 
mentation excited in them, combines 
with the copper, and converts the sur- 
face of the plates into a green rust. 
This rust is scraped off, and is the ver- 
digris of the shops, which is brought 
to this country in leather bags of va- 
rious sizes, from ten to twenty pounds 
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weight or more, it is, iiowever, now 
prepared also in this :rountry ; but none 
which we have seen is equal to foreign 
verdigris. Verdigris is a substance very 
liable to adulteration ; when bought in 
powder it may be always suspected : 
the means of detecting such adultera- 
tions are difficult. As a pigment, if 
adulterated, its defects will he often 
visible enough when used. It makes 
one of the most elegant and permanent 
greens with which we are acquainted. 
See Colour-making. In powdering 
this substance care should be taken that 
it does not enter the mouth either by 
breathing, or otherwise, as it is a dele- 
terious poison. For the treatment of 
those who are injured by verdigris, see 
Copper, Corrosive Sublimate, and 
Poison. 

There is an article known to painters 
by the name of distilled verdigris. This 
is an acetate of copper ; it is found in 
commerce, attached to sticks, in ele- 
gant green crystals ; and is, of course, 
a superior pigment for many purposes. 
It may be made by digesting verdiggs, 
or oxide of copper, in acetic acid 5 by 
evaporating the solutioi^ it is obtained 
in prismatic crystals of a fine green 
tint. By distillation it affords a very 
pure acetic acid. See Vinegar. 

By the following forms useful pig- 
ments (pay be obtained ; but not equal 
to French verdigris?^ 

Corrode copper with vinegar, tartar, 
and coiiimuu salt. 

Take sulphate of copper one pound, 
alum, or Epsom salt, one pound ; dis- 
solve these in two quarts of water, and 
filter. Add sub-carbouate of potasii 
sufficient to precipitate the pigment, 
and wash it thoroughly, then dry t. 

A verdigris may be made by putting 
plqtes of copper into *3 cask, between 
layers of vine twigs, and moistening 
them with sour wine. 

Take clippings of copper two pounds ; 
sal ammoniac one poiyid. Moisten 
them with water ; when the corrosion is 
complete wash the pigraer^. 

Take of sulphate of copper twenty- 
four ounces, dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of water; of sugar of lead 
4. N' 
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thirty ounces, dissolved also in ^^ater; 
mix the solutions, filter, and crystallize 
by evaporation. This quantity will 
yield about ten ounces of crystals. It is 
a superior paint to common verdigris. 

English verdigris. Take of sulphate 
of copper twenty-four pounds ; of ace- 
tate of lead twelve pounds ; of sulphate 
of zinc sixteen pounds ; of alum two 
pounds. Let them be all coarsely pow- 
dered, put in a pot over the fire, and 
stirred till they are united into a mass. 

As a medicine verdigris should never 
be given internally j although it is said 
to be, in very small doses, tonic, and 
in larger, emetic. It is a useful deter- 
gent and escharotic application to foul 
iilcer^*, the callous edges of sores, and 
to consume fungous flesh. See Basi- 
McoN and J^immknt. 

reniilcr. Sec (ailour-makinc. 

VLKJLUCE, the juice of the wild 
apple, usually termed crab. It does 
not appi ar to possess any properties 
deserving particular notice. Itisocca- 
sjoiially employed, we believe, in some 
ofnlie i*rts, where a weak acid is useful ; 
but for culinary and medicinal purposes 
common vinegar is unquestionably to 
be preferred. 

VERMICELLI, a composition of 
Hour, cheese, yolk of egg«, and sugar, 
i educed to a paste, and formed into 
long slender pieces^ like wormsy^vhence 
Its name. The slightest reference to 
Its composition must convince us that 
it cnnnot suit the dyspeptic stomach. 

\ ERMIFCGE, a med icine which 
thsliovs worms : an anthelmintic. 

\ EE Ml LION, a well known red 
pjgiiuMif, composed of quii'ksilvcr and 
sulpluir. Sec ClN^ABAR and QblCK- 
MLVMl, *’ 

\ 1 U N AL ASS, Spring ijrass, 

Ai:ffn\in:t!iutJr, a genus of plants, 
vrn\ oi' four species, (‘f which the 

,m is eoiniiion to our own inea- 
(l(MVv, iiiul « iiielh gives the fiagianceto 
<»ii: iU’/.'-’uov' iV Im\. 1 he of 

Mali!>ar, icjUiibltN an oat. , 

I'ntrh'irf See Spink and Spinal 

\ iUrncUL, in botany, a whorl. See 
'WnouL, ^ 
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VERTIGO, in medicine, a giddi- 
ness i it is mostly symptomatic. It is 
a very common attendant on dyspeptic 
complaints. In its cure or removal at- 
tention must, of course, be paid to the 
primary disorder. 

VERTIGO, called sometimes mea- 
grims, in farriery, a slight degree of 
apoplexy, which at times makes a horse 
stagger or reel, particularly when going 
rather fast ; he does not, however, often 
fall. The fit, generally, soon goes off, 
by suffering him to stand quietly a 
short time ; and if he falls, the tit usual- 
ly soon leaves him. and he gets up again. 
Moderate bleeding, and a mild purga- 
tive are the be^r" remedies. 

VERVAIN, or Verbena, a genus of 
plants, comprehending nineteen species, 
chiefly natives of America ; a few of 
the East Indies and of Europe ; one 
common to our own country. They 
are distinguished by having a nearly 
equal, curved funnel-form, corol ; and 
are subdivided into,— with two stamens 
and two seeds,— with four stamens. The 
following are cultivated : the Tndica, or 
Indian, — the supma, or Trailing, — the 
orubicay or Retony-leaved,— the JamaU 
censisf or Jamaica, — the Mexiuina, or 
Mexican,— file globijhra, or (dobe- 
flowered, — the bonariensis, or Cluster- 
flowered,— the trastaia, or ll.iibert- 
leaved, — the triphylla^ or d'hreedeaved, 
—and the officinalis ^ or Oflicinai vervain. 
The last, called sometimes Siiiqiler's 
joy, was formerly in the materia iiiedica, 
and many superstitious stories have 
been related of its efficacy, but it is 
deservedly neglected. It is found wild 
oil our r«.ad sides; tiie flowers are pale 
blue ; the leaves many cleft, jagged. 
Sheep eat it ; cows, hoiH-s, and goats 
refu.se 't. 

i'nt Miillou\ See Mallow". 

VE'rCdl, Tare, or Vida, a genus 
of plants, ('{insisting of forti-four spe- 
cicn, .icaltered ovim* the globe ; seven 
coimiion to our own coasts and hedges. 
They are subdivided into, — perluncles 
elongated, — floweis aNillaiy, nearly ses- 
sile. ^J|du' follow ill g are chiell\ deserving 
of notice. 

Id'c Vv7.'’e -', or Coiiiiiion vctcli, 
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oblong ovate leaflets, the lower ones 
obtuse, with a point ; floweis light and 
dark purple; pods eject; seeds black. 

It is well known to be an excellent fod- 
der for horses ; a native of our own 
com fields. 

The Cracca, or Tufted vetch, has the 
stem branched, three or f<'ur feot long ; 
peduncles many-floweied, longer than 
the leaves ; flowers nnbiicate, nume- 
rous, pendulous, purple; h^afleis laiiee- 
olate ; a native abo of onr own country, 
and found wild in our liedges ; the roofs 
are perennial, stalks annual ; but, in 
consequence of their disposition for run- 
ning, not well calculated for field cul- 
ture. 

The Juiha, or Common bean, of 
wliieh llierc are numerous varieties. See 
Eian. 

The eultivalion of tlie Sativay or com- 
mon vetch, is very eoininon in tins coun- 
try, chiefly as an article for soiling. See 
lioTATioN OF Crops, and Son.iNG. 

It IS distinguished into tv/o kinds, 
the whiter and the 'spring tare : both 
are, most probably, varieties of the 
bsmie Species. The former is, however, 
the most haidy, and resists the effects 
ol tlie severest winters in ibis climate. 
7'lie seeda of the winter and spring 
tares aie not easily discriminated, being 
neiirlv alike ; but on the appearance of 
the blade the difference in the pl^nt is 
at oiK-e perceptible ; the winter tare 
vegetates with a seed leaf of a fresh 
gieeu colour, whereas the spring tare 
comes up witli a grassy spear, of a brown 
de.Nky hue. There is also another va- 
in.;,, called the white tare, but it is 
b'uderer than the sfiriiig tare, and thcre- 
iurc seldom cultivated. 

Tfie tare will grow without difliiulty 
on almt>4 eve:y kind of soil, but flou- 
rishes in the most vigorous manner on 
gravt'lly loam'', vvhiv'h aie not too moist, 
in tt e [ufqimation of hind for tins crop 
les^, care is mcc>>biry than for man) 
other sorts of gra-s rsops, as it will 
succeed well vv here the soil tias not beim 
nmrh biokeii dmvu, or i educed into 
line mould ; I ml it alw^ays grows best 
vvheie a (h gi-.c of fineness ha*' ])e(*n 
produced in t' e land. Two plouginng?,- 


with occasional liarrowings, are, in ge- 
neral, sufficient. They are somelimeb 
sown on one ploughing, for .winter 
crops ; hut this is not a commendable 
practice ; and, in soils which are not 
lich, manure will be advantageous. 

As the seed of the spring tare does 
not succeed well when sown for a winter 
Cl op, nor that of tlie winter kind when 
put in for the summer produce, care 
should be taken to kfc^p*the seed of the 
two sorts as peifcctly distinct as possi- 
ble. In (liy hi asons it may be useful 
to steep the seed, m order to promote 
Its quick vegetation. The quantity of 
seed shoidd vary according to the nature 
of the soil, and the method of sowing. 
From two to tliree bushels per acre is 
the usual quantity for broadcast. In 
the drill method, at six inches distance 
in the diilks, two bushels are enough. 
When, however, the crops are either to 
be cut for soiling, or to be fed down, 
the quantity of seed should beincreased. 
The time of sowing must vary with the 
intention of the cultivator : winter tares 
should be sown some time between ifu- 
gust and October. For sjiring tares, 
from the latter end of February to the 
end of March, or beginning of April, 
may answer very well ; but the more 
early period is, in gem'ial, the best. 
Spring tares, with cole seed, have been 
also recoiiimcnded«o be sown in June, 
as a nutricious food for weaned huiibs 
in autumn. Crops of this sort are 
mostly cultivated after wheat or barley ; 
but they may be grown after almost 
any kind, where the land is in good 
heart. 

As this crop covers the land in a very 
complete manner where it is snfticieiitly 
full, it rtquires little after culture. It 
is, however, occasionally koofl, when 
dnlled ; and they are also occasionally 
rolled, in the early spring months, in 
order that they may be in better order 
for the scythe. 

When this crop has Keen sufiered to 
to seed, it is the usual practice to 
cut and wad tlnm. in the same manner 
as peas, in order to their being aftei- 
waids housed, or ‘^tacked, and threshed 
out in tfic winter. • 
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In making this crop into hay, more 
attention is necessary than in most of 
the artificial grasses, as wet is more in- 
iiirious to it, and it requires more sun 
and air ; but in other respects they de- 
mand the same cautious management 
to preserve the foliage from being lost. 
The time for cutting, for this purpose, 
IS when the blossoms have declined, 
and they begin to fall flat. This hay 
is very nutnciousi^ Three tons of dried 
tares are sometimes obtained per acre. 
Forty bushels of seed have been some- 
times obtained per acre. But the most 
beneficial method of employing this 
crop is, unquestionably, in soiling. 

VETCH, the Bitter, Heath- 
pea, or Orobus, a genus comprising 
thirteen species ^ all European plants : 
two indigenous to the woods of our own 
country. The following are cultivated : 
the lathyroideSi or Upright, the luteus, 
or Yellow, the vernust or Spring, the 
tuherosus, or Tuberose, the nigrus, or 
Black, the pyrenaiaia, or Pyrenean 
bitter vetch. They are all hardy, flower- 
ing, ornamental plants, for borders, 
clumps, and other parts of pleasure 
grounds. The ^Highlanders of Scotland 
are particularly fond of the tuberosus^ 
or wood-pea, as it is frequently called ^ 
it is there also used to flavour liquids, 
diet- drinks, &c. 

Fetiht the Kidney, See Kidney 
Vetch 

Vetch, the Liquorice, See Milk 
Vetch. 

Veterinary Science. See Farriery, 

Viburnum, See (Iueldek rose. 

Vice. See Right. 

Vicu7ia, See Camel. 

I 'igiiance. See lk:D T i m E, I N t b B us, 
Sleep, and Somnambulism. * 

VINK, or Vtiis, a genus of plants 
consisting uf twel\’e speeie>, all nat^es 
of the Kiist Indies, and Ainerua, except 
the Vmifcra, which is found m most 
t(*ni[>erate climates. The follow ing aie 
4 ‘ulti\ate(l : 

The Viniferay or (Common vine , tl»* 
Jndica, or Iifdian vine • the /aciaiosa, or 
^^lr^• ley-leaved vine ; and the arhorea, 
oi Pepper vine. 

'The first is, by far, of the most con- 


sequence ; it is cliaracterized by having 
lobed, sinuate, naked leaves. The 
varieties are numerous, amongst which, 
those bearing grapes, named as follow, 
ore some of the principal j the Black 
Sweetwater, White early ditto, White 
muscadine, Black cluster, Small black 
cluster, Black Hamburgh, White ditto. 
Royal muscadine, St. Peter’s, Red Ham- 
burgh, Black Burgundy, and Damas- 
cus ; Frontigniac red, black, white, &c j 
Malmsey muscadine, Blue chasselas, 
White ditto. Black muscadel, White 
ditto, Large Syrian, lacceuv, or Morocco 
grape, Damson grape, White muscat of 
Alexandria, Red Alexandria ; Claret 
grape. Raisin, Tokay, &c. To which 
may be added some kinds that have 
been lately brought into culture, 
viz. The varigaled chasselasy the Pit- 
maston white cluster, and the Esperione, 
Of the preceding varieties, some of the 
large and late sorts as the Syiian, Alex- 
anarian, and Tokay, require a hot- 
house } and, by assistance, many other 
sorts are brought earlier and to superior 
perfection. 

They are all propagated by layers or 
cuttings; the last method is supposed 
to be the be^t. In propagating vim s, by 
cuttings, such shoots should be chosen 
us are strong, and of the last year’s 
growth ; these should be cut from the 
old vine just below the place where 
they were produced, taking a knot of 
the two years’ wood to each, which 
should lie pruned smooth. The upper 
part of the shoot should then be cut off 
so as to leave the cutting about sixteen 
inches long. These cuttings should be 
taken from the tree m the montli of 
' February, and are to be placed with 
their lower pait in the ground in a dry 
place, laying some litter about them to 
pifvenl them from th\ing. Here they 
should tCdiam till the beginning of 
Apiil, whu'h lo the time to plant them. 
Thev aie then to be taken up and wiped 
clean 3 ana if very dry, they should 
stand with iheir lower parts in water six 
or eight hours. Then, having prepared 
the beds for them, they are to be set at 
about six feet distance from each other, 
making then heads slant a little towards 
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the wall. The cuttings must be so buried 
in the ground, tliat only the uppermost 
bud may be upon a level with the sur- 
face ; the earth is then to be well closed 
about the plant, and a little mould 
heaped over the eye of the bud to keep 
it from drying. As the shoots grow, 
they should be nailed to the wall, and 
all the side shoots should be rubbed 
off. The following Michaelmas, if the 
cuttings have produced strong sliOots, 
they should be pruned down to two 
eyes. The foll(Aing summer all the 
lateral shoots must be rubbed off as 
soon as they appear, and only those from 
thetwoe}es which were left must be 
encouraged ; these, as ti^ey grow, must 
be nailed up against the w'ali, and in 
the middle of Jul\, should be shoitened 
by nifiping off their tops, which will 
greatly strengthen them. The succeed- 
ing Michaelmas, they sliould be pru- 
ned, lea\ing eacii branch with three 
eyes if strong, but if weakly, only two. 
The fnllowing Midsummer the ends of 
the shoots aie to be pinched oft* as 
befoiej and all the weak lateral shoots 
aie to he displaced. Young vines 
require no other culture. 

In the management of grown vines it 
should be observed, that tiliese rarely 
[iroduce any bearing shoots from wood 
that is more than one year old ; great 
care must be always taken to have plenty 
of this wood in every part of the tree. 
The bearing shoots fcTr the following 
year should be left at the pruning with 
four eyes in each i if more be left, the 
fruit will be poorer. These shoots must 
be laid in at about eighteen inches 
asunder against the wall. The best sea- 
son for pruning vines is the end of Sep- 
tember, or begining of October. The 
cut should always be made just above 
the eye, and sloped backwards from it ; 
and when there is an opportunity of cut- 
ting down some young shoots to two 
eyes, in order to obtain vigorous shoots 
for the next yeaVs bearings it should be 
done. The vine may, however, be pru- 
ned in any of the winter months, in 
open weather. Ifitbenot pruned in 
October, the best months are, perhaps, 
January and February, When it is 
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delayed later, the vine is apt to i.eerf 
or emit a quantity of sap, which must 
be, of course, injurious. 

In May, when the vines are shooting, 
they should be looked over, and all the 
shoots from the old wood should be rub- 
bed off, and also the weaker, whenevei 
two are produced from one eye j the 
branches as they grow should of course 
be nailed to the wall ; and towards the 
latter end of the month the ends of the 
bearing branches at the 'distance of two 
knots from the fruit, should be nipped 
off ; and the branches so nailed that 
the fruit may be as near to the wall as 
possible, in order to promote its growth. 
Tlie branches which are to bear the 
next year should not be stopped before 
the beginning of July. 

Ill order to make vines fruitful, 
some warm manure will be of service. 

Grapes, as every one knows, are a 
delicious summer fruit, and when eaten 
in moderate quantity, are not unwhole- 
some. In the warmer countries of Europe 
they are dried into raisins. See Raisins. 
The juice, when fermented, forms a 
great variety of wines. See Wine, anti 
Spirit. 

VINEGAR, or acetitm^ is a well- 
known acid fluid, obtained from various 
vegetable substances. It is usually of 
an amber colour, which is most com- 
mouly added to it by a solution of burnt 
sugar. ^ 

When any of the vinous liquors are 
exposed to the free access of atmospheric 
air, at a temperature of 80® or 85®, they 
undergo a second, fermentation, termi- 
nating in the production of a sour liquid 
called vinegar. The vinegar of this 
counUy is usually obtained from an in- 
* fusion of malt j wint!, cider, &c. are also 
occasionally used in its manufacture. 
Good vinegar may also be made from 
a weak syrup consisting of 18 ounces of 
sugar to every gallon of water. 

The process of making vinegar in this 
country is usually thus : mash the 
malt in hot water, and after the liquor 
iiS drawn off and is about the tem- 
perature of 75®, add a suflicrent quantity 
of beer yeast. After thirty-six hours it is 
racked off into casks placed upright. 
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a false cover pu rccd with holes 
it al) 0 \it a foot from the bottom; on 
this a considerable quantity of rape, or 
the refuse from the makers of Hiitish 
wme, or otherwise a quantity of low- 
prued raisins^ is laid. The liquor is 
turned into another cask every twenty- 
four hours, in which lime it has 
to ^row warm. And it is thus shifted 
from one cask to the other, till the vine- 
j;;ir is made. If vinegar be inikde with 
sugar and water, as above mentioned, it 
hborild be also shifted every day, and 
the rape will be found useful to assist 
in Its conyersion. But tlie presence 
atmospheric air is essential to the ace- 
tous fei mentation. 

There are four kinds of vinegar known 
in commerce : viz. the vinegar from 
wine, &c ; the vinegar from malt j the 
vinegar from sugar ; and the vinegar 
fiom wood. The acid in all these is 
precisely the same, and is called by 
the clieiinsts the acetic add. The vine- 
gai fiom wood, called pi/rolignous acid, 
IS now prepared in large quantities in 
Lyndon, and sold of eight times the 
strength of common vinegar, so that it 
may be diluleil by the purchaser at 
pleasure. It is perfectly colourless, and 
is very superior to common vinegar, us 
itcontums no muedaginuus matter ; and 
fiom the concentrated state in which it 
may be obtained, it is well suited for 
a Minety of purpose!?', foi which coiii- 
inon vinegar is very unfit. Its smell is 
pungent and grateful. But it ought not 
lo be taken without being diluted with 
water. It is obtained by submitting 
wood in iron retorts, to a strong led 
heat ; the hard woods such as oak, ash, 
Lirch, and beech, are clmlly ijsed. 
It IS piirdied from ’its einpv cnimatic 
smell, by distillation in a copper still, 
and afterwards by re-distillation with 
<|iiick lime. This pyroligiioiis acid is 
prcjiared of n vei y good quality by Dr. 
Ihii.uM VN, at Battersea. By a paper 
ul !Mi. li vmsay’s, in No. of the Edin* 
bni.'h Philosophical Journal, it appears 
ilial this acKl.nuty be used with advun- 
tai;oin the preservation of various kinds 
cf animal food. Sec SmoKING. But it 


IS said not to be so well calculated fo** 
pickling vegetables. 

The pyrolignous acid is now prepared 
also in the large way at Neath. The 
furnaces, or distillatory vessels, are about 
4 feet by 3, and () feet deep, and will 
bold about 15 cwt of wood; the door 
is made air tight by a luting of clay 
and horse-dung, and is not opened for 
twelve hours; the fire is raised suflli* 
cieiitly to produce a slight glowing 
heat on the floor of the furnace. All 
kinds of wood are usecT; the drier the 
wood the stronger the acid. One ton 
of wood yields about 100 gallons of 
weak acid, &c, ; this being saturated 
with chalk, and ^lie solution evaporated 
to dryness, sulphuric acid, diluted with 
an equal portion of water, is added in 
such proportion as to leave the sul- 
phuric acid lu excess. From this liquor 
the acetic acid is distilled, and after un- 
dergoing another distillation, becomes a 
highly concent! aled acid. One hundred 
gallonsof the first liquor yielding about 
30 of the last. T!iC residual charcoal 
IS, it is said, equal to the wood em- 
ployed. 

Acetic acid may be proiured in a pure 
state thus. Distil acetate of copper (see 
Verdigris) in a glass retort, heated 
gradually nearly to redness j it requires 
redistillation to free it fiom a little 
oxide of copper which passes over in 
the first instance. Acetic acid may also 
be obtameti by distilling acetate of lead 
(see Lead), with half its weight of sul- 
phuric acid. Tlie acid obtained by tliese 
processes is transparent and colourless, 
its odour highly pungent, and it blisters 
and excoriates when applied to the skin. 
Its specific gravity is 1,080. It is 
extrensely volatile, and its vapour rea- 
dily burns ; it combines in all propor- 
tions with water, and when considerably 
diluttd resembles distilled vinegar. 
When highly concentrated it crystalli- 
zes at the temperature of 40^, but lique- 
fies w hen its heat is a little above ibet 
point; combined with aromatics, it form** 
the HI oinatic vinegar of the shops. Its 
ultimate components are carbon 4(), 83, 
oxygeii 40,82, hydrogen 6,35 — 100 
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Vinegar is an auli^eptir, and as sucli is 
used for pickling and preserving both 
animal and vegetable matter ; it is also 
a very agreeable, and we believe a very 
useful condiment : taken in niodeiate 
quantity it a, pears to be grateful to the 
stomach and to contribute to the diges- 
tive functions. Roth common vinegar, 
and the pure acetic acid, have sometimes 
the sulphuric acid fraudulently mixed 
with them, to give them strength. The 
adulteration may be detected, by the 
addition of a little chalk short of their 
saturation. With pure vinegar the cal- 
careous base forms a limpid solution, 
with sulphuric acid, a white insoluble 
gypsum j muriate of barytes is a still 
nicer test. ** 

As a medicine, vinegar acts as a refri- 
gerant, promoting perspiration and the 
discharge of mine ; in inflammatory 
fevers, it may be used to acidulate the 
ordinary beverage. It is also employed 
as a clyster in obstinate costivencss ; and 
externally in the lorm of fonientwtion 
or lotion, to burns, bruises, sprains, 
and chrome opthalmia j it is the best 
lotion for clearing the eye of small 
particles of lime, when they adheieto 
liny pari of the ball, or the lids. The 
dose of vinegar is fioin one fliiidrachm 
to two j the ({uantity given in clysters 
IS finm one fluidoum e to two. 

The mccbcnl properties and uses of 
distilled vinegar^ some years ago im[)ro- 
jjerly called acetous acid, are the same 
as common vinegar, but as it is purer 
and not liable to spontaneous decompo- 
sition, it is fitter for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

Some of the combinations of the 
acetic acid are valuable and important, 
both us articles of commerce and as 
medicines. 

For acetate of lead and solution of 
subacetate of lead, see Lead, For 
acetate of Copper, see Verdigris. 

Acetate of ammonia, or solution of 
acetate of ammonia, formerly called 
spirit of mindererus. Take of subcar- 
bonate of ammonia half an ounce; dis- 
tilled vinegar one pint. Add the acid 
to tlie subcarbonate of ammonja until 
the effervescence ceases. 
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'idiis is a nscfid mediciiK to pj - 
mote persjiiration in febrile ( (Miiphnnls. 
It may be combined with opinm, r.mi- 
phor, untimonials, or nitrate of pot.iNji. 
The ordinary dose .is from t\^o‘'flul« 
drachms to twelve, given every tlnec or 
four hours. It is also used extern. illy 
as a discutient lotion to inflamed surfa- 
ces. 

Acetate of potash, formerly called 
diuretic salt, is mildly cathartic and 
diuretic. It is occasional ly ii'*efnl in 
febrile affections and jaundice. Imt its 
principal use is in dropsies and other 
diseases, in which a copious discharge 
of, urine is required. I'o produce tlie 
latter effect the dose may be from one 
scruple to one drachm, given mery 
three or four hours, in any bland fluid. 
As a cathartic the dose is from two to 
three diaehms. 

VIOL FT, or Fiola, a genus of plants 
containing forty species, acatleieii over 
Fluropc, tlu‘ West Indies, aixi Ainetw'a; 
a few over India ; six common to our 
own country. They aie thus subd'vid- 
; — without stem, — caulcsie.it. — sti- 
pules pinnatifid ; stigma cup-shapi;^!, 
—flowers elect, not reveised. I'lie fol- 
lowing aie cultivated. , 

The Odorata, or Blue, lhir[)l(‘, or 
odorous violet, with flowers single, deep 
])urple, and ol an agreealile smell. The 
flowers are used for preparing a si/rup, 
which IS stil! kept in the .shops, but is 
of no medicin.il iftportance whatever. 
An aqueous tincture of the flowers, as 
well as the syrup, are useful tests of 
the presence of uncombined acids and 
alkalies; the fotiner changing the blue 
colour to a red, the latter to a giccMi. 
The infusion is not liable to change if 
it be kept in a tin flask, well stopped. 
Syrup of violets may be made thus: 
Take of the flowers of the odorous 
violet two parts ; boiling water eight 
parts; refined sugar fifteen paits. Ma- 
cerate the flowers in the water for twen- 
ty-four hours, m a covered glass, or 
earthenware vessel ; the;n strain without 
^ expression, and tdd th«- sugar. 

There is a van rty of t^iis specie's cve-n 
more odorous tiian the piirph* violet, 
with white flowers, ilotli an; [dentifnl 
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In various jparts of tin* Tiicy 

may he propagated by seeclss, or sep.*.- 
ration of the roots. A varuiy of the 
purple is found in gardens, with double 
fioweis. 

The Canma, or Dog’s violet, is 
found in our copses. Its root is said 
to be emetic and purgative. The pa/- 
mata, or Pal mated ; and the pedata, 
or Multifid violet, may also be men- 
lioned. 

The Trirotori Pansy, Heart’s-ease, 
or Love in idleness, and called, indeed, 
various other names, is a well-known 
beautiful little plant, of which there are 
several varieties,found occasionally in our 
corii-fieids, but more coiniiioiily in oiir 
gardens. It is propagated by seeds, or 
by parting the roots ; it blossoms almost 
the whole of the summer months. Mil- 
ton has described this little flower with 
laconic elegance : 

“ The pansy freak’d with jet/* 

It was formerly used medicinally, but 
its virtues are unknown to modern me- 
dicine. 

Violet, Dame's. See Rocket. 

V lOLET, the Dog’s Tooth, or 
Erytkronium, a genus consisting of one 
species only, a native of the south of 
Europe. There are, however, many 
varieties ; some with pale red, others 
deep red, others yellow, crimson, or 
white flowers. It is often found in our 
green-houses, and il naiuialized with- 
out difficulty. 

VIPER, Adder, or Coluber berut, 
is a poisououi serpent, found in this 
country, and various other parts of the 
world. The flesh was formerly eaten 
as a remedy in some diseases, but it is 
of no importance. See Serpent j w^here 
a more particular acebunt of thi^ animal 
will be found, and also the mode of 
treating persons w|io have been bitten 
by it. See also Poison. 

VIPER’S BUGLOSS, or Echium, 
a genus consisting of twenty - seven 
species, chiefly Cape plants j but many 
from the East; two, the Italicum and 
/ 'ntgare, indigenous to our own country. ' 
The last is said to be peculiarly grateful 
to liees. 

/Urginmr aeacia. See Acacia. 
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VIRGINIAN SILK, or Penphea, 

a genus <*oinprehending thirteen species, 
chiefly Asiatic plants ; a few of the 
Cape : the corol is twisted, nectary 
surrou ruling the parts of fructification, 
putting forth five threads. The follow- 
ing are cultivated : the Grevea, or Com- 
mon Virginian silk, with a shrubby 
stem, clasping any support ; more than 
forty feet high, and sending out slender 
branches, which twine round each 
other ; leaves ovate, lanceolate, about 
four inches long ; flowers purple, termi- 
nal, in bunches ; a native of Syria, 
flowering in July and August, but rare- 
ly ripening its seeds in this country. 
The secamone, or Green ; — the Indica, 
or Indian, — and the Africana, or Afri- 
can penploca. The first soit often suc- 
ceeds by cuttings, and is the only one 
which will bear the open air ot this 
country. They may all be obtained by 
sowing seeds, procured from abroad, 
in pots of light earth, plunged in a hot- 
bed. They all require props to succeed 
well. 

Pirgin's bower. See Clematis. 

f^lrtue. See Right. 

VISCL^S, (plural Viscera,) any or- 
gan or part, which has an appropriate 
use, such is the stomach, the liver, the 
heart, &c. 

Vision. See Eye, Sight, and Spec- 
tacles. 

VITRIOL, a term applied to arti- 
cles of very different qualities : thus 
we say, blue vitriol, (sulphate cf cop^ 
per) ; while vitriol, {.sulphate of zinc ;) 
and gretn vitriol, (suphate of iron). 
The term vitriol is also sometimes ap- 
plied to the sulphuric acid of different 
degrees of strength ; concentrated sul- 
phuric acid is also commonly called oil 
of vitriol. The terra vitriol ought, how- 
ever, to be expunggd from modern and 
correct writing. We have, it is true, 
occasionally employed it in our work, 
but chiefly as a medium to lead our 
readers to the use of more correct and 
definite terms. See Copper, Iron, 
Sulphur, Zinc, &€. &c. 

Vitriolijc acid. See Sulphuric Acid. 

VIVERRA, a genus of animals com* 
prising thirty- two species, scattered 
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over the globe ; they are distinguished 
by six fore-teeth, intermediate ones 
shorter ; tusks on each side longer ; 
grinders more than three; claws not 
retractile. The body is long, of equal 
thickness 3 legs short ; ears small ; snout 
pointed j between the anus and genitals 
an orifice leading to a duct, secreting 
an unctuous fetid matter j active and 
swift ; some walk, some climb, and 
some burrow ; females produce many at 
u litter. Many of these approach to the 
tribe mustcla ; see Otter, ^ c , j whence 
the popular name of weasel is applied 
to many of the species of both genera. 
All, however, of the viverra tribe, are 
exotic to our own oouittry. The fol- 
lowing are examples : 

The Ichneumon^ Ichneumon weasel, 
or Pharaoh’s rat, has the tail thick at 
the base ; tapering, tufted 3 great toes 
remote 3 eyes bright, dame coloured ; 
hair hard, coarse 5 colour various; yel- 
lowish brown and white 3 pale brown, 
and mottled 3 length from the nose to 
the extremity of the tail sometimes for- 
ty-two inches. Inhabits Egypt, Barba- 
ry, and India, and the Indian islands ; 
a most useful animal, being the invete- 
rate enemy of serpents, and other nox- 
ious animals which irifesf the torrid 
zone ; destroying not only the eggs of 
the crocodile, and the young, but the 
cobra de capella, rats, mice, &c. 3 it 
grows very tame, and is very active, 
springing on its prey with great agility. 

The Tctradaclyla, Four- toed weasel, 
or Surikate, has the snout long, move- 
able ; colour above undulated, or wavy, 
blackish 3 body eleven inches long ; tail 
eight ; inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it is called the Meer rat ; feeds ^ 
on flesli, preys on mice, the cock-roach, 
&c. It is found also in Java. 

The Candivolva^ or Yellow weasel, 
is yellow mixed with black 3 tail pre- 
hensile 3 body nineteen, tail seventeen 
inches long 3 supposed to be a native 
of Jamaica. 

The Prehensllisy or Mexican weasel* 
is olive yellow, mixed with grey uikI 
brown ; tail long, prehensile j nose 
short; tongue very long. Naturally 
good-natured, and has many of the uc- 
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tions of a monkey. Eats like a squir- 
rel. It has a variety of cries during the 
night, one like a low barking of a dog 3 
another like the cooing of a dove. 3 its 
menace a iiissiug like a goose, or ser- 
pent ; very fond of all sweet things, 
and will eat vegetables 3 but catches 
poultry and sucks their blood without 
tearing them. 

Tlie Nasua, or Brasilian weasel, is 
lawny ; body eighteen, tail thirteen 
inches long. A vartelfy called the 
Dusky Brasilian weasel 3 both natives 
of Brasil and Guiana. 

The Vulpecula^ or Stifling weasel, is 
entirely chesnut; length from nose 
to tail about eighteen inches 3 inhabits 
Mexico and North Aineiica; this, and 
the four following species are remark- 
able for the pestiferous, sufl’oeating, and 
most fetid vapouis, which they emit 
from behind, when attacked, pursued, 
or frightened 3 and which is their only 
means of defence. 

The PutoriuSy Striated, or Striped 
weasel, is blackish, with five dorsal, pa- 
rallel,* whitish lines; size of an Euro- 
pean pole-cat; inhabits North Anien- 
ca ; digs holes; climbs trees. 

The Mephitisy or Skunk, has the back 
white, with a longitudinal black line 
from the middle to the tail 3 belly and 
legs black ; less than the last species 3 
inhabits Peru and North Ameiica, as 
far as Canada. ^ 

The Zorilluy or Zorilla, is variegated 
with black and white ; inhabits I\*ru 
and other parts of South America ; less 
than the preceding. 

The Capensisy Cape weasel, or Ratel, 
is black, back grey, edged with white 3 
no e^iternal ears ; length of the body 
foity, laj twelve iiTehes ; fore-claws an 
inch and three quarters, hind claws an 
inqh long; iuhahits ijie Cape of Good 
Hope; lives on honey, and is a great 
enemy to the bees; it listens to the 
honey guiejo cuckoo, in order to find 
out their nests. Hairs stiff, hide tough ; 
yot easily destroyed by dogs. Emii.s 
the same intolerable vapopr as several 
of the preceding. 

The Civettdy or Civet, has the tail 
above spotted, brown towards the ‘in ; 
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mane chesnut; hark spotted with cinc- 
reon« brown. This sjiecies, though it 
has been called civet cat, has iio lesem- 
blance to a cal but in its ability ; in- 
habits India, tfie Pliiiippine Isles, Gui- 
nea, Ethiopia, and Madagascar ; length 
about two feet three inches, tail fourteen 
inches. The perfume called vivet is 
produced fioni the orifice under the 
anus, in boili sexes, secreted by peculiar 
glands. Persons who keep them a-e 
said to procure the civet by scraping 
the inside of this bag, twice a week, 
with an iron spatula, getting about a 
drachm each time; but it is seldom 
sold pure, being generally mixed with 
suet or oil. Tliey are fed, when young, 
with ))ap made of millet, and with a 
little rtesh, or fish ; when old with raw 
fiesh. Ill a wild slate they prey on 
fiiwls, &(*. ; size that of a cat. 

I'he Zihrlha, or Zibet, yields the 
same perfume us the preceding, but it 
IS more vaiioiis in its colours; tail an- 
nulate. Jioth these animals appear to 
have b(?en unknown to tlie ancients; 
the zibet is found wild in Arabia, Ma- 
Isbar, Siam, and tlie Pliilippine^ ; it 
IS feiocious, and hardly tameable; cats 
small animals, birds, fishes, &c. ; climbs 
and run^ with ease. 

'The Gcnetta, or Genet, has the body 
spotted, blackish, tawny ; t^iil annu- 
late ; size that of a maiteii, but the fur 
sliorlei ; smells faiytly ^d musk, and, 
Ilk** The civet, has an onfi<*e beneatli 
tin* lad ; inhahits Turkey, Syiia, Spain, 
and the South of Prance ; they are 
kept tame m tlie houses at Constaiiii- 
nople, and aie as useful as cats for 
caiehiog mi<‘e ; sevcoletn inches long, 

'riie /oA.vo, or Fo^sane, has an an- 
nulate tad ; body .cinereous, spotted 
with black ; inhabits Madagascar, Gui- 
nea, Cochin China, and the Philip- 
pine Isles ; tieice, and bard to be tamed: 
it IsS sometimes called by Europeans 
wine-bibber, as it is very greedy of 
palm-wine. Like the rest of the genus 
it IS destructive to poultry; when 
young, fiesh good ; it has not the civt'. 
0(1 on I*. 

The Mnldcccnsis, or Malacca weasel, 
has a long annulate tail, body grey, 
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dotted above witli black ; fierce, active; 
lea [ling from tree to tree ; smells of 
musk ; size and habits of a cat. 

The Fasciaia, or Striped fitchet, has 
the hair long, black, and tawnyish ; 
body gr(?y, with six long blac k stripes, 
beneath white; two feet nine inches 
long ; inhabits India. 

Thf. Marulata, or Spotted fitchet, has 
the body black, irregularly spotted 
with white ; about one foot and a half 
long; inhabits New South AVales. 

VOICE, the sound emitted from the 
mouth. The [)rinci[)al organ of the 
voice is the larynx : for, when this is in- 
jured, the air passes tlirough the wind- 
pipe without yielding any sound. See 
Iio ARSENERB. 

VOLCANO, a burning mountain, 
hollow below, and communicating, per- 
haps, with cavities still deeper than its 
own, from which it is supplied with fire 
and Ignited materials, which it usually 
throws u[) at uncertain intervals, 
through one or more external apertui'es 
or spiracles. 

Volcanoes constitute* the most stiiking 
phenomena in natnrt*. Their number 
is also veiy eonsulerable, ncaily two 
hundred liaving been recko'ied by dif- 
ferent writrgs, Th€*,re is an immense 
range of them running from north to 
south on the continent of South Ameri- 
ca, occupying the summits of iiMny of 
the Andes, as well as of the Mexit'an 
and Californian ridges. 7"here is also 
a considerable number spread along tlie 
eastern coast of Asia, and sprinkli'ig 
the Indian islands. Iceland, alone, con- 
tains eight volcanoes. One of the 
loftiest is the Peak of Teneriffe, though 
at present less frequent in its eruptions 
than many others. The two volcanoes 
with which we are best acquainted, are 
those of Etna and Vesuvius. The former 
has been burning as far back as Euro- 
pean history goes. 

The form of volcanic hills is usually 
conical, of which the outline of the Bay 
of Naples presents a fine panorama. 
One of its hills may serve to give some 
idea of the vast powers of subterranean 
agent? ; it is about 1000 feet high, and 
three miles in circumference, and was 
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raibt’fl in 1538, in a binj^leni^lit. In June 
IHII, a volcano was fliscovered in tlic 
sea off the Island of St. Michael, one of 
the Azores ; and it formed an island 
about a mile in circumference. 

Until lately, tlie cause of v(»lcanic 
file was referred to sulphur, cc»al, and 
other common inflamiiiable matters 
wliicli were supposed to be burning in 
iiuiiieuse masses within the earth, and 
thus o;ive ri^e to the riemendous explo- 
sions and ejections of lava and stones at- 
tending the eruption ; but the piodueis 
ill* a<*cord with such an explanation. 
Kaithy, alkaline, and stony bodies 
united, form the lava, (see IHjmick,) 
and steam and hydiof^ei^j^as aecomjiany 
its throwing fojth 5 and as tlie [iroducts 
of ( ombustion ahva\s have a reference 
to the combustible, such matters were 
not likely to be produced from sulphur 
and coal. The thseo\enes of Sir. 11 . 
Davy, have enhi^hteued this, as well 
as every other hranch of chemistry, and 
from them we may deduce a very ade- 
(juate solution ol' the problem of vol- 
<'.inoes. For we have only to suppose 
l!ie access of water to alkaline and 
caitb) bases, and we are possessed of ail 
tliat IS wanted to produce the tremen- 
dous effects of eartbquak<)*s and vol- 
canoes. What power indeed t an resist 
the expansive foice of steam, and tiie 
sudden evolution of paseous 11 aids, ac- 
companied by torrents of the catlhs in 
ij^neous fusion, to which such a coii- 
cnrreuce of circumstances would ^ive 
Use, aiul which are the actual concomi- 
tant^ ^»f volcanic eiiijitioiis See Gal- 
vanism. 

("oltaic Apparatus. See Galva- 
nism. 

See f i a i. v A n 1 sm . 

VOLUTE, Mitre, or f"o/dia, a 

jreuus of testaceous worms, the ununal 
a limax ; shell one-celled, spiral ; it 
consists of one hundied and Ibrty spe- 
cu“s, thus subdivided : — aperture entire, 
— subcybndrieal, eniargmate,— oboval, 
effuse, einar<»iuate, — fiislfonn, — ventri- 
cosc j spine papillary at the tip. They 
are scattered over the coasts and marshes 
of the f^lobe 5 several of them resemble 
the Helix, or House snail ; others the 
U9l 
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Murex, or Purple fish. 'Fbe Anris mhlcCj 
or Midas’s ear, is found in the maisiiy 
woods and swamps of India j about 
four inches long ; shell brown, .solid, 
wrinkled, or striate. The Aiow//w, or 
Necklace volute, inhabits China, where 
it is Used to make heads and necklaces ; 
one inch and a half long 5 another va- 
riety, found in Africa, two and a half 
inches long. The JEpiscopalis, or Mi- 
tfe volute, IS found in India ; the fish 
is said to be poisonous! ‘The naljicsof 
the inland of Taima fix the shell, which 
is five inches long, in a handle, and use 
it as a hatchet. 

Vomer, in aiKitomy» a bone of the 
nos>e, situated in the cavity of the nos- 
trils, which it divides into two fiarts. 

VOMICA, an abscess of the lungs. 
See Lungs, and Fulmonary Con- 
sumption. 

/ omi/-ww t. See N u x V OM i c a . 
VOMITING, a forcible ejection of 
food or any other substance from the 
stomach, through the a*K(>[)hagu8 and 
mouth. It is an efi'ort of nature to ex- 
pel wdiarever molests 01 is troublesome 
in the stomach. It is sometimes pTo* 
duced specifically, by medicines taken 
for lliepurpo.se of fm|it>Tng the stomach 
of Its eoiitenls. Set‘FMi:THS. A’oinit- 
ing IS an atii ndanr on vainuis diseases. 

In the removal of spontaneous vomit- 
ing, atteiition must be paid to its pio- 
bable causi* ; if fw>m impioper food, 
perhaps large do^es fd’ chamomile tea, 
or a gentle emetic, snc li ns one <eruple 
of ipeearuanha, taken in a glass f»f 
water, to pioiiiot^ the ejectioii of the of- 
fending matter, may be of service ; in 
loug-eoniinued vomiting, where there 
is rCi'ysOn to conclude that the stomach 
is empty^ and no iTiflammatiou be pre- 
sent, biscuit soaked in brandy, a few 
{irops of laudanum, strong beef tea, or 
the sal me draught au3 lemon juice, ac- 
cording to circumstances, will he found 
useful ; in such eases no weak slops 
wliatever should be given. For tlie 
vomiting arising from v*arious poisons, 
lee Poison, &c. ; see also Cholera 
Morbus. 

For vomiting of blood. See Ha:mor- 

RUAGE. 
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The vomiting of infanit at the breast, 
if the milk ejected be curdled, and the 
motions at the same time ^reen, and of 
an acid odour, will be best corrected by 
stnair doses of magneMa and riiubat b, 
or the chalk mixture. 

VOKTICELLA, or Wheel Anu 
jrtAL, a freiius of worms consisting of 
fifty-seven species, having a contrac- 
tile, naked body, and furnislied with 
ciliate, rotatory organs. They a*e 
found in stagnant waters, in seas, ad- 
hering to sea wrack, in rivers, adhering 
^0 conferva', sometimes in fresh waters, 
appearing like a point. They are sub- 
aivided into, — seated on a pediclc^or 
stem, — furnished with a tail, — with- 
out tail or stem, I'he Racemosa^ is- 
found in stagnant water ; the Poltjpina, 
appears to the naked eye like a white 
point, adheres to sea wrack, and is found 
111 the European seas. The Ampulla xa 
contimied iii a pellucid bag, shaped like 
a common water bottle, in which the 
annnulcule is placed sometimes at the 
bottom, and sometimes nearly filling it. 
'J'he flridis is cyiiiidricul, green, ap- 
frjaring to ihe nuked eje a mere green 
point ; found in fresh water. 

VULTURE, or Pultnr^ a genus of 
birds comprehending seventeen species, 
scattered over the globe, all of them 
exotic to our own country. They are 
distinguished by u straight bill, hooked 
at the point *, head bare of feathers, 
with u naked skin in front ; tongue 
cleft, neck retractile. They are a rapa- 
cious tribe, I’eediiig ou carca.ses however 
jiutrid ; but, uule^s pressed by hunger, 
seldom uttat'k living aniniuis ; they are 
bold, gregarious, fly slowly, unless 
when very high in the air ; smell exqui- 
site. The following are the chief' 

The Gri/phuSf or Condor, Ts of pro- 
digious size ; caruncle on the crown as 
long as the head throat naked ; mea- 
sures, with the wings extended from tip 
to tip, not less than fourteen or sixteen 
feet ; builds under the protection of the 
highest rocks ; 'lays two white eggs ; it 
lb a bird of fcutful and enormous pow'er, 
but, happilv for muukmd, in every 
country extremely rare. Inhabits South 
Ainrrn-H, .Asia, and, probably, other 
r.W 


parts of the world. Breast, neck, and 
wings, light biow'ii, the back daiker j 
legs and toes roieied wiih black scales; 
claws black, three cpiarters of an inch 
long. 

The Papa, or King of the vultures, 
h is the nosirils earn ncu late ; crown and 
neck naked ; a native of America; it is 
larger tliaii a i urkey cock ; but is chiefly 
remarkable for the odd formation of the 
skill of the liead and neck, which is 
bare This skin arises from the l)a.-,eof 
the bill, and is of an orange colour, from 
whence it stretches on each side to the 
head; thence it proceeds like an in- 
dented comb, and falls on eitliei side, 
according to the motion of the head ; 
the eyes arc surrounded l»y a red skin, 
and the ins lias the colour and lustre of 
pearl. This bird has been placed at the 
head of the vulture tribe, on account 
of the superior beauty of its external 
appearance • but it is no way distin- 
guished from the rest by the geneiosity 
of Its manners, or delicacy of its appe- 
tite, It attacks only the weaker ani- 
mals, devouring rats, lizaids, serpents, 
and every kind of excrement and filth ; 
flies very higli. 

The or Carrion vulture, has 

the body greyish brown ; (juill feathers 
black ; bill white ; another variety w ith 
body black ; quill feathers brown ; bill 
cinereous ; size of a wild goose ; inha- 
bits Brazil, Guiana, Peru, and some of 
the West Indian islands, and Africa ; 
seen 111 large flocks; feed on canion, 
crocodile’s eggs, &c. ; and sometimes 
attack the ox when ali\e, 

Th 1? species is, it is said, also found 
in some parts of Europe, 

The CrUtatus, or Crested vulture, 
has the body blackish red ; head crested ; 
breast rufous; •‘iii.iiler than the last; 
hut extremelr acll\e and voracious; 
lives oil hares, rabliits, foxes, fawns and 
fish; found in some paits of Europe. 

The Perenopterus, or Aquiline vul- 
ture, has the quill feathers black, the 
outer edges, except the outermost, 
hoary ; another variety with the body 
reddish ash, spotted with brown j in* 
habits JEgypt, Syria, and Persia; it is 
encoumged in Cairo to devour dead 
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carcases, and in Palestine to destroy the Egypt It was formerly ft capital crime 
mice which swarm in the fields. In to destroy one of these animals* 
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WACKE, a mineral substance inter- 
mediate between clay and basalt. Its 
colour is greenish grey ; it is massive 
and vesicular, dull and opake ; streak 
shining ; soft and easily frangible ; its 
specitic gravity is about 2,9* It occurs 
sometimes iii beds and veins j these 
veins contain very small portions of ores 
of different kinds, as bismuth, silver, 
glance, and magnetic Sron-stone. It 
soineiiinescontains hornblendeand mica. 
WadiL See Black Wadd. 

\VAFERS,for sealing letters,aremade 
by mixing tine flour with glair of eggs, 
ismglaiis, and a little yeast, and beating 
the mass into a paste j then spreading 
it, when thinned, with gum water on 
smooth tin-plates, cutting it into the 
size desired, and drying them. The 
different colours may be given by ting- 
ing the paste with Brasil wood or ver- 
milion, for red ; indigo or verditer for 
blue ; saffron, turmeric, or gamboge, for 
yellow, Sc(\ '* 

A patent has been lately taken out 
by Mr. John Hudswell for improve- 
ment in the manufacture* of wafers ; it 
consists ill strongly pressing the wafer 
sheet after it is made, it being damped 
for the purpose, and befoie it is cut 
into wafers, in order to lender the wafer 
thin, by winch the wafer more effec- 
tually seaU a letter and prevents its 
being so readily opened. 

\VAGEli. Alliiougli, in general, a^ 
wager is not consideied Illegal if it be 
not an incitement to a breach of the 
})eace, or to immoiaiity, or if it do not 
affect the feelings or interest of a ihiid 
person, or expose him to ridicule, or 
if It be not against sound policy, yet v. e 
cannot avoid considering all wagers as a 
species of gaming, and highly injurious 
to the morals of the community in 
various ways. See Amusement, Cards, 
and Gaming. 

Waggon, See Cart. 
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Wagtail, See Warbleb. 

Wake-robin, See CucKow Pint. 

Walking, See Exercise. 

*WALL CRESS, Bastard tower- 
mustard, or Arabis, a* genus compris- 
ing twenty-one species, chiefly American 
and Alpine plants 3 the following are 
natives of our own country : the 7 ^Aa/i- 
ana, Common wall-cress, or Codded- 
mouse-ear, found on old walls j the 
Siricta on rocks and cliffs : and the Tur^ 
riUi in Cambridgeshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties. 

Wall-Jiouser, See Stock. 

WalUpepper, See Sedum. 

walnut, or Juglans, a genus of 
plants comprising eight species, all 
American except one. The two fol- 
lowing are most known in this country. 

The Alba^ or Hiccory, has leafljste 
seven, lanceolate-serrate ; odd one ses- 
sile ; a native of North America. 

TheJRc^ia,Walnut,orl^renchnut,has 
the leaflets about nine, oval or oblong, 
glabrous, slightly serrate, nearly equal, 
one petioled ; a native of Persia. In 
its cultivated state in this country, it 
exhibits several varieties : as the larger, 
the thin -shelled, the French walnut, &c. 
They are all easily propagated by plant- 
ing the nut 3 but the variety cannot be 
depended upon ;«and hence it is better 
to purchase them of the nurseryman 
when under fruit, that no disappoint- 
ment may be experienced. The unripe 
fruit lms*been long\ised as a pickle, but 
we cannot recommend it. The kernel of 
ihy ripe nut is similaj; in quality to the 
filbert, and contains an oil which is occa- 
sionally expressed. The leaves, and 
also the coyering of the nut, have an 
astrinj^ent bitterish taste^* and are used 
in dyeing, see Dyeing. The timber of 
fhis tree is much esteemed by coach 
makers, and also for making gun- 
stocks. See Timber. 

The effluvia of walnut-trees are, it is 
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9 aid, liurtful to the head ^ hence it is 
not advisable to sit underneath them ; 
nor is it desirable to plant them too 
near^dwelling houses ; it is also asserted, 
that it is 80 injurious to strawberry beds 
that they seldom bear fruit in the 
neighbourhood of this tree. The walnut- 
tree lequires little or no pruning. 

Walrus, See Morse. 

MAR, a contest between two sove- 
reigns, states, or large bodies of peop’^e ; 
and as these ^are unwilling to submit 
the decision of their difiVrences to arbi- 
tration or equity, they generally resort 
to arms for that purpose. 

War is always a great evil, and It is 
doubtful whether it be even, for self 
defence, justifiable. Like duels between 
individuals, war may for a short time 
gratify the rage of hatred, but it uni- 
formly fails to answer the end for which 
it was eonimenced ; the understanding 
remaining still unconvinced. Vio- 
liENCK, so far from contributing to 
such conviction, is the surest and readi- 
est method of preventing it from 
approaching the mind. We are now in 
|y^ofouiid peace, and it behoves us to 
inculcate such lessons as will be most 
likely to pieventa recurrence of those 
scenes which have for so many years 
desolated and demoralized the great 
Eiiropenn Family. Tht re is a society 
in London, which has been lately esta- 
blished ,y(;r the proviotion of pmnnnent 
and universal peace, which has printed 
and circulated a great number of tracts 
in furtherance of the benevolent object 
of its institution, and to which we can- 
not but w'lsh e'ery success. 

When the .ypin’r of Christianity shall 
exert its pi open influence over the minds 
of individuals, and *espe<’iallv over the • 
minds of pulilic men in their pnb’ie 
<Mparities, war will no lonccr be hrard 
oi* in eiviltZfd society. WhiUt w^-^ue 
w.iniois, with all oui jiretensions toeivil- 
izatiori, v\i‘ are suva;;is. 

We understand that a soeb ty ii.iv also 
been establisliiM in the I'nitetrStabs ( {' 
Auu'ilca, similar to that in Loi dei; ; 
and we hope that its piaisewo: thy and 
bigiily benevolent objeet may be suc- 
cessful. Our own wisiies and intentions 
1 ^ 21)4 
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are in complete unison with these locie- 
ties. 

M^e present our readers with a Bolernii 
picture from one of our living poets, 
relative to war, with which our article 
may most appropriately conclude. It 
is taken from a poem entitled the Sol- 
diet's Funeral." 

From the ties of life 
Un»r.turally rent, a man who knew 
No resting place, no dear delijjhts of home, 
Hclik(‘ who never saw his children’s face, 
'Vho»c children knew no father, he is gone, 

Di opt from existence, like the witlier’d leaf 
That from the summer tree is swept away, 

Its loss unseen. She hears not of Ids deatli 
Who bore him, and alieady for hei son 
Her tcais of bitterness are shed : win n fiist 
He Imd put on the livery ot blood 
She Wfpt him dead to lu*r . — We ate indeed 
Clay iu the potteiV hand ! one favour d luind 
Scarce lower than the angils shall evploio 
Tile wrays of nature, vvliil''t his fellow-man 
Framed with like miiaclethe woik of Goa 
Must, as the unreasonable l»east, drag wii 
A life of labour, like this soldier hiue, 

His wondiTous f.icuitii s bestowed in vain. 

Be moulded b> lus fate till he becomes 
A mere iiiachinc of murder.’* 

Southey. 

WARBLER, or Motadlla, a genus 
of birds coinpiebending one hnndred 
and ninety-three species, scattered over 
the globe,., a very great number of 
which are natives <>f Europe, and many 
of them of our owni country, tlie fol- 
lowing are the chief : 

The Luscina, or Klglitingale, is 
about SIX inches long from the tip of 
the bill to that of the tail ; its colours 
are very plain, tlie head and back being 
of a pale tawny colour, dashed with 
olive j the throat, breast, niul upper 
part of the belly of a light asli colour, 
the lower pait of the belly almost 
whiie ; the v^moy niul tail aie of a taw- 
ny led ; luilld- .1 n< st in low bushes, or 
quickset judges, well covered with fo- 
liage, in the vicinity of brooks j it is 
externally composed of dry leaves, mix- 
ed with '^russ and fdues, and lined with 
hair or down ; t‘i;gs four or five, olive 
green. It is common to Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; three varieties; one with 
the body entirely white ; one of more 
than ordinary size It is said there uie 
two suh-vaneties of this specie s ; one 
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Mvhichiin^s only in the night, and ano- 
ther which sings more frequently du- 
ring the day. This is, however, doubt- 
ful ; for we believe that the same 
nightingale sings both by day and 
by night j of this, we confess that 
we have no adequate proof, but the 
sameness of their notes. Those natu- 
ralists have made an entire mistake, who 
asserted that the nightingale sings only 
in the evening and during the night ; 
we have heard it in tianquil and remote 
woods, at every period of the dfy ; but 
its song is, or seems, most harpionious 
111 the night ; at which time it may be 
often heard at a great distance, we 
think considerably more^han a mile. 

The nightingale is the most celebra- 
ted of all the feathered race for its song. 
It visits England, towards the latter 
end of April, and takes its departure in 
August. It is rarely found to migrate 
so far noith as Scotland, or west as 
Cornwall, or Wales ; its usual habita- 
tion in this country being about within 
one hundred and fifty miles in every 
direction from Dover. Its tiine of sing- 
ing in its natural state, is only from 
about the time of its arrival till about 
IMidsiiininer. It frecjncrits coppices and 
woods; and allhough it can ht approach- 
ed very near, from its plumage not 
being striking, and its smallness, it is 
not easily recogiuhed. This bird will, 
it is said, when tamed, sing nine months 
in the \car. Their fond in a domesticated 
state is spiders, wood-lice, ants’ <?ggs» 
flies, and worms; they require to be 
kept in a warm yilace in winter, or they 
die. 

The nightingale is found in tliesum- 
mer as far north as Sweden; hut it is 
suppo^efl that they return to the wurmei 
climntevin the autumn. 

The Red-breast, Robin, or 

Robin-red-breast, is too well known 
to need (!eseri[)tiori. Three varieties, 
the eornmon grey, with throat and 
breast ferruginous ; a spcoiid entirely 
white; th(‘ thiid with chin white, 
wii;</ ('everts and fi-atheis vanegated. It 
is rem.i.kahie that ihw bird, which 
reiiK’in-i ( veil in North Britain atl the 
\ ('ar round, as well as geiier<thy through- 


out England, should migrate from 
France, during the winter months. It 
appears in this country to be particu- • 
larly fond, during the wdiiter season, of 
the habitations of man ; its note is well 
known, and its society always agreeable. 
It builds iu dry banks beneath tufts 
of grass; eggs five, dusky white, with 
reddish spots. Found over the whole of 
Europe, from Norway and Sweden to 
tl»e Mediterranean, 

The Phccnicurusy or* Red-start, has 
the head, the hind part of the neck, and 
the back, of a deep shining grey ; it has 
also a large black patch upon the fore* 
part of the neck ; the wings are of 8 
dusky black, and the breast, under 
the patch of black just noticed, shines 
with a fine igneous red, growing more 
and more faint towards the flanks and 
belly, which are of a white colour : three 
varieties. It is less than the red breast, 
but longer and more slender. It 
makes its appearance in the spring, 
along with the other summer birds. 
It frequents old towers and uninhabited 
houses ; and is found also in the most 
impenetrable woods, where it indulges 
undisturbed its solitary habits, and 
utters its plaintive notes.^Builds in old 
walls or rotten trees ; eggs five or six. 

The Troi^lodt/teSy or Wren, has the 
whole plurniige traiisveisely barred with 
undulating lines of brown and blacky 
on the belly and lov^t-r parts it inclines 
to grey. It is small, indeed one of the 
smalleht of our native birds, being about 
three inches and a half in length ; inha« 
bits England aud Euiojie at large; 
found also iii Asia : it remains in this 
country lliioughout evt'ry season. 
Build^ a curious nest, generally with 
*inoss ain^ dried l^av^N, heheatli the 
branch of some ivied tree, with a small 
hple on one side, siuTicieut to 

admit the body of the hud to enter it ; 
lajs fiom six to eight, oi more, whitish 
eggs, witli rusty soots. 

The Sutoria, 'l ailor hiwJ, or Tailor 
wren, is a \erv Muall ; i How- bird, about 
tlfi'ee inches long, and weigh^ only about 
throe-sixteenths of an ounce, inhabits 
India, and coubtructs a %ery curious 
nest, by sewing tlie edges of one or 
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more leaves together, so as to form a co- 
nical repository for its eggs and young, 
which it lines afterwards with feathers 
and' vegetable down 3 this singular 
work is performed by using the bill 
instead of a needle, and by employing 
vegetable fibres for thread. Eggs 
whue ; not much larger than what are 
called ants’ eggs. 

The Oenanthe^ or Wheat-ear, is distin- 
guished by its hoary back ; its fi\>nt 
line above thfi e'yes, rump, and base of 
tlie tail, white : through the eyes a 
black band. The distribution of these 
colours varies, however, so as to produce 
four or five varieties. Found as far 
north as Greenland, and as far east as 
India, it visits England annually in 
the beginning of March, and leaves us in 
Se])teinber. Chiefly frequents heaths 
and warrens ; grows prodigiously fat ; 
Vireeds in labbits* burrows, and under 
stones ; eggs from five to eight, light 
blue, with a deep blue circle at the large 
end ; they are caught in some parts of 
England in large numbers ; the larger 
l^re sent to London ; when ported by 
the poulterers, are as much esteemed as 
the ortolan on the Continent. 

The Cyanea^ or Superb warbler, is 
one of the most beautiful of the whole 
genus ; five and a half inches long ; 
buck blue, beneath white : feathers of 
the head long, lax, turgid ; front cheeks 
and lunula on the ‘neck, fine blue. One 
other variety. Female brown above, 
beneath white ; blue round the eyes j 
inhabits New Holland ; the second va- 
riety Manilla. 

The Modularise Hedge warbler, or 
Hedge Sparrow, is brownish w’ith black- 
ish Streaks j size of the red breast ; 
builds ill low busHes and dry brakes ; 
eggs five, liyht blue. Common to 
Europe. The ^em koo generally ^ lays 
her eggs in the nest of this bird. (See 
Cuf Koo ) We found, some years since, 
a ciiekoo in the nest of a hedge-spar- 
row, whicli we took and jdaced in a 
cage ; the hedge sparrow fed the young 
cuckow in the cage for three weeks 
afterwards, ami then deserted it. We 
afterwards fed it ourselves with earth- 
worms; but it died in the course of 
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the autumn, we believe simply from 
cold. It appeared to us unwilling to 
feed, or incapable of feeding itself, 
although we kept it till it was a full- 
grown bird : it devoured earthworms 
most rapaciously. 

Tht Albae or White wagtail, inha- 
bits England and Europe generally ; 
three varieties, from variety of colour. 
The tribe wagtail includes twenty or 
more of the species of this genus, dis- 
tinguished into pied, cinereous, green, 
water vagtails, &c. ; or into Indian, 
African, &c, from their native habi- 
tations. 

The Sylvia^ or White throat, inha- 
bits Englandv and Europe generally ; 
two varieties, from variety of colour. 
The ncevia, or Fig-eater, inhabits Italy j 
feeds on figs and grapes, whence its 
specific name. The rubetrae or Whin- 
chat, inhabits England, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The tribe of whin-chats 
comprise three or four varieties. Tlie 
hortensis, or Petty - chaps, inhabits 
France and Italy. The sylvatica, or 
Wood-wren, inhabits our own country. 
The rubicolae Stone-chat, or Moor- 
titling, inhabits England, Europe, and 
Siberia. The atricapillae or Black- 
cap, inhabits England and Europe 
generally ; four varieties. The atrata^ 
or Black red-tail : the red-tail com- 
prises four species, one of which in- 
habits Europe, the others South Ame- 
rica. The magtia, or Dark warbler, 
is the last we can mention. The tribe 
of warblers, peculiarly so called, are 
common to tropical and other warm 
climates, and comprise not less than a 
hundred varieties of the present genus : 
not one of them is found native in our 
own country. 

WARBLES, in farriery, small hard, 
hut inflamed swellings in a horse’s 
back, caused by the pressure or heat of 
the saddle. They should be frequently 
bathed with vinegar, or with a solution 
of sugar of lead in vinegar, or crude 
sal ammoniac dissolved in vinegar. 
When much inflammation is present, 
these applications require to be diluted. 

Warmth, See Cold, Dress, Fire- 
PLACE, Flannel, Heat, Steam, &c. 
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Warranty of a horse, Se^ SoUN PN ess. 

Warts, are small, hard, indolent 
tumours, appearing on different parts 
of tile body, cliiefly the hands and face. 
If they are not troublesome, they should 
not he touched, as they generally fall 
off, or waste gradually away. When 
they require being removed, if they 
uie pendulous with narrow necks, a lU 
gature of silk offers an effectual re- 
medy ; or if their bases be broad, es- 
charotics, as sulphate of copper, may 
be applied to them ; or, which is better, 
crude sal ammoniac \ this should be 
first moistened with water, and then 
well rubbed over the wart two or three 
times a day. I’hc most effectual re- 
medy is said to be tincture of muriate 
of iron (see iron) applied daily. We 
have known the juice of elder berries 
remove them. See Elder. 

WARTS in Horses, are best cured 
by cutting them away, taking care, 
of course, in doing so, to injure the sur- 
rounding parts as little as possible. 

WART- WORT, Sun -Spurge, or 
Cat’s milk, a species ctf’spnrge, or 
Euphorbia helioscopia, an indigenous 
plant, flowering in July and August, 
but is of no importance. 

WAHTED-SNAKE, pr Acrocor^ 
dus, a genus of serpents consisting of 
one species, iheJavanicus, characterized 
by having its body covejed with warty 
tubercles j it is a native of Java, and of 
a brown colour, pale beneath j the sides 
are obscurely vai legated with a whitish 
hue; head somew hat flattened, hardly 
wider than the neck 3 body gradually 
thicker towards the middle, and sud- 
denly contracting near the tail ; some- 
times seven feet long ; ffunul chiefly in 
pepper plantations. 

Wash-halls. See Soap. 

Washinir, See Bathing, Clean- 
liness, Oyfing, Scouring, Steam, 
&c. 

WASHINGMACrilNE, arnachine 
invented for washing linen. A descrip- 
tion of an apparatus of this kind may be 
seen in the Pantologia, but, except for 
very large establishments, we believe it 
is scarcely used in domestic economy. 
That steam, and the heating of water by 
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steam, fur tiie purpose of washing, inay 
be made more extensively useful and 
that such processes are more ecouo«* • 
inical, we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt. See Boiler and Steam. 

WASP, ovTespa, a genus of hymenop- 
terous insects, having a horny mouth 
and a coinpiessed jaw 5 feelers four, 
equal filiform ; antennas filiform, the 
first joint longer and cylindrical ; eyes 
I'gnar; body glabrous; upper wings 
folded in each sex ; stMi^of the female 
pungent, concealed in the abdomen ; 
male stingless. Two hundred and 
twelve species are scatteied over the 
gMbe ; eight common to our own coun- 
try, They are thus subdivided 
tongue simple or tongueless, — tongue 
bifid, retractile, — tongue inflected, five 
cleft. The following are all we can 
enumerate. 

The Crabro, or Hornet, has the thorax 
black, the fore-part rnf^ous, immacu- 
late ; incisures of the abdomen with a 
double contiguous black dot; it is con- 
siderabls larger in size than the com- 
mon *vasp 3 ijut on a slight inspection, 
very similar in appearance and toloifl ; 
inhabits Europe, and makes its nest in 
the trunks of hollow trees 3 the sting 
of this animal is extremely painful. 
The hornet is not found in Scotland, 
though common in England. 

The Fulguris., or Common wasp, has 
the thorax black, ^surrounded on the 
anteiior part by a yellow line 3 abdo- 
men golden yellow, with triangular 
spots down the buck part, and black ones 
on each side. 

The wasp, in general, seems to fill up 
a middle rank between the ichneumons 
and the bees ; like the former they 
are r^apacious and farnivorous, and, like 
the latt?r, they construct nests, and 
sometimes feed on the produce of flow- 
*erS. They are at onc^ the rivals and the 
enemies of the common bee, many of 
which perish by their attacks while 
they mak^a prey of their honey. 

Was])s very comnidtily make their 
wests under ground, in a dry hank ; and 
at certain seairons of the ^ ear, some of 
these nests coiiTain many ihonsaiul inha- 
bitants 3 st*;ne natural cjts iufor»u us 
4 0 . 
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that jt is constructed of combs, with 
nearly the siiriu* inj^rcMmil y and cle‘^ano* 
as the iioiicy bee. 'Hus is, aecordni^- to 
our eMperience, erroneous j it foniains 
evelo[)es or cells for the larva', but no- 
thinj^ that we have ever seen like the 
comb of the bee. In fact, we lunl one 
time an opportunity of witnessing a 
wasp’s nest in aernjity hee-hive. It was of 
a globular form, ai)Out five or six inclus 
in cJiainelcr, and suspended fiom th(‘ to^) 
of the hive. Itatipeared to consist of 
many folds and involutions of a thin 
substance, somewhat like dirty whitish 
paper j but was, in no respect, similar^ to 
the comb of the bee ; the whole nest 
made up one entire body, without any 
apparent separation into combs, and 
was full of live larva*. Ther<‘ was not 
the least appearance either of wax or 
honey. And from the habits of the 
wasp we should conclude, that it lives 
not by laying in stores of its own, but 
by depredations on those of the bc«', 
&c. 

It is saitl that when provisions begin 
to PTOW scarce in the aiitunin, the vvasps 
fight and destroy one another ; aiul 
that only a few escufie to produce new 
colonies in the next year. There is 
every prohahility that the females of 
the wuisp tiibe are liable to similar 
developomeiit with the bee. See HeI’. 

h'ortbe treatiiK’iit of poisons stung 
by wasps or horneisf; see Bee-sting, 
and I’oisoN. 

W’ASP, the Tailed, or Sirex, a 
genus of bymenopteious insects con- 
sisting of twenty-six species, of which 
SIX aie common to our own country j 
they live on the nectar of flowers. The 
is the largest of the^e 3 but the 
male is a third less 'than the »» female. 
Tlie female only h.is a sting. The 
wings of this spe(;les are large, yellow, f 
and veined ; the thighs short and black; 
legs and tarsi yellow ; antennas the 
same colour ; head black, belly cylin- 
drical, consisting of nine different seg- 
ments, some of a black, others of a 
yellow colour,. * 

Watchfulness. See Bed-time, In- 
cubus, Sleep, and Somnambulism. 
WATER, or Aqua^ is a compound 
I Jim 


body, consisting of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. When two volumes of hydrogen 
gas aie mixed with one volume cf oxy- 
gen gas, and tin* mixture inflamed in a 
proper ajiparalU ', by the electric spark, 
the gases totally disappear, and the in- 
teiiorof the vessel is covered with drops 
of piiie water, equal in weight to that 
of the ga.>es consumed. And if pure 
water he expost'd to the action of gal- 
vanic electricity, it is resolved into two 
volumes of hydrogen, disengaged at 
tlie negative pole, and one volume of 
oxygen disengaged at the positive pole ; 
so that water is thus proved both by 
synthesis and analysis, to consist of two 
volumes of liydrogen combined with 
one volume of oxygen. The specific 
gravity of hydrogen compared with 
oxygen, is as 1 to 15 ; therefore the 
component [)arts of water by weight, 
are 1 hydi():»en j 7,5 oxygen. 

Ibire water is transparent, and with- 
out either colour, taste, or smell. In 
eonseqiieiice of the facility of obtaining 
it pine. It IS assumed as a standard, to 
whieii the lelative weights of all other 
bo(iu‘s lupy be compared, its specific 
giavity being called 1000, At the tem- 
perature of 40", it is at its greatest den- 
sity ; and aPthat temperature, an Eng- 
lish cubic foot weighs 4371 ()J,494(> 
grains, or .0y9>09l4l(il ounces avoirdu- 
pois, or 1000 ‘ounces nearly; a cubic 
inch 252,953 grains. 

A pint of pure water, wine measure, 
weighs, or is assumed to weigli, sixteen 
ounces avoirdu[)ois. 

At the temperature of 32", water 
congeals into ice, which, if slowly form- 
ed, produces needles crossing each 
other at angles of 60” and 120". The 
specific gravity of ice is 0,94 ; ice of 
course always floats on water. If water 
be exposed to heat in open vessels, it 
boils, or is converted into steam at 212“, 
the barometer being at thirty inches ; 
but the boiling of water varies con- 
siderably with the pressure. When the 
barometer is at 28 indies, it will boil at a 
lower temperature than when at 31* At 
the top of Mont Blanc, it boiled, ac- 
cording to Saussure, at 187®, so that the 
heights of mountains, and even of build- 
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n.ay be calcubiteil by reference to 
Uie temperature at which water boils 
upon their summits. In the iacuuni of 
an air pump water boils at a tempera- 
ture consulerably below its ordinary 
boiling point. 

The specific gravity of air being con- 
sidered as I, that of steam is 0,0-235. 
At mean prcssuie, and at the tempe- 
rature of 212 ", the bulk of steam is 
1700 limes greater tliaii that of water ; 
hence the great power and advantages 
of stejiin. See Stkam. 

Water which has been exposed to the 
atmosphere, always eontainf* a pojtiou 
of air, as may be proved by boiling it, 
or by exposing it under the exbauste<t 
receiver of an air pump. To separate 
the air, the water must be boiled for 
about two hours. It absorbs ox\geu 
gas in preference to atmospheric air. 

Although it is usually considered 
necessary that water sliould be heated to 
tlie boiling point 212 ", to be converted 
into steam, for mechanical and other 
purposes more especially,, yet water is 
continually converted into v.ipoiir, 
(‘Ither visible or invisible, at atniost 
every teinperahire above the fieezing 
point, depending upon the state and 
temperature of the atmos^llieie ; and it 
it well known that, in thedrie.st weather, 
atmospheric air has always a considt r- 
aide portion of water mixed with it : 
this is proved by exposing dry sub- 
carbonate of potash to its influence, 
when, in a very short time, it becomes 
ino 4 st. 

Water has a considerable effect upon 
some of the metals. Those metals 
which are speedily acted upon by com- 
mon air and oxygen, are also generally 
susceptible of decomposing water • 
some of them rapidly, others slowly. 
There are some metals which are not 
acted upon by air deprived of moisture, 
uor by water deprived of air ; but 
moist air, or water containing air, effect 
their oxidizement ; this appears to be 
the case with iron: hence the ease vvitli 
which it rusts in a moist atmosphere. 

Water combines with some of the 
tnetallic oxides, and produces b;fd rated 
oxides, or metallic hydrates. In these, 
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the relative proportion of water is defi- 
nite. The term hydrate has been lately 
introduced into chemical language, and 
implies a composition of v^hiclu water 
forms a constituent part ; it is most 
couiinonly, however, applied to the 
uuion of water with the metallic oxides. 
See Lime. 

Water is capable of dissolving a great- 
er number of natural bodies than any 
htlier fluid whatever, and especially those 
known b\ the name hf •saline. It also 
performs the most important functions 
in the vcgelnblc and animal knigdoms, 
and enters largely into their conipo- 
siiions as a conshlucnt part. 

Water is found throughout the earth 
not only in the nncombined states of 
ice, lujiiiiiity, and steam, but peiiiia- 
iiently umt»iJ to a vast number of 
bodi 4 >, l)ot!i so’ 1(1, fluid, and gaseous ; 
the common air of the atmosphere and 
water me uuilually miscible, or soluble, 
111 each othci ; all natural waters con- 
tain airj and, uh we have mentioned 
above, even the diic'st air holds a por- 
tion *nf water in solution. Again, man}'' 
solid minerals, aiwJ all crystallized neu- 
tral >alts, eontam water in their composi- 
tion j of some of the latter it consti- 
tutes one half iheir weight j and by all 
these combmai ions water in changing 
its form loses many of its distiguisbing 
piopeities. 

On the more cotunion and necessary 
uses of water we need not enlarge ; but 
water when freed from vegetable mat- 
ter or other substances, wliicb are dis- 
posed to decoruposition, is, beyond a 
doubt, next to atmospheric air, the most 
valuable pabulum for the support of 
the tuman body, and for preserving it 
in goctdjiealth, it Entering largely into 
the composition of our fluids, and pro- 
•nioting the due acticyi of all our func- 
tions. It is equally important to vege- 
table life : without tlie continual pre- 
sence ani| aid of water, the earth 
would cease to be fruitful, and most of 
the vegetable creation must perish. 

* Native water is seldom jf ever found 
perfectly pure. The w'aters which flow 
within or upon tlie surface of the earth, 
contain various earthy, saline, metallic, 
4 0*2 
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vegetable, or animal particles, accord- 
iiipr to the substances over, or through 
* which they pass. Rain and snow 
wutcis are nrucli purer than these, 
although they also contain whatever 
floats in tlie air, or has been exhaled 
along with the watery vapours. See 
Mineral-Waters. 

The purity of water may be known 
by the following marks or properties 
of pure water. Pure water is lighter 
than water that is( not pure ; pure wa- 
ter is more fluid than water that is not 
pure ; it has no colour, smell, or taste ; 
it wets more easily than the waters 
containing earthy and metallic salts, cal- 
led hard waters, and feels softer when 
touched ; soap, or a solution of soap in al- 
cohol, mixes easily and perfectly with it; 
it is not rendered turbid by adding to it 
a solution of gold, in aqua regia, or a 
solution of silver, or of lead, or of mer- 
cury, in nitric acid, or a solution of 
acetate of lead in water. 

A variety of hodici* are to be found 
in most spring water j but that which 
is most common is carbonate of lime ; 
unu which attaches itself in abundance 
to the sides of tea-kettles, and is com- 
monly denominated rock. It has been 
supposed that when the water which is 
drunk contains an abundance of this 
substance, it is more likely to produce 
the stone or gravel, but the most mo- 
dern inquiries on this subject do not 
countenance the opinion. See Stone. 

The purest water, and of course, 
that which is the softest, is unquestion- 
ably the best, and ought to be preferred. 
But soft water, with much vegetable or 
animal matter in a state of decomposi- 
tion, is much less wholesome than ,hard 
spring water. Next^o pure rajn water, 
when to be obtained, the water of a 
rivulet which is jn continual motion^ 
is perhaps the best. 

As a constant beverage with our 
food, water IS unquestionably to be pre- 
ferred to any a^her liquid; nor have any 
cases been recorded in which the daily 
use of this fluid has been productive 
of detrimental efltrts. See Drink. 

Pure water will keep forages unal- 
tered. It was, till modern ciiemislry 
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demonstrated the contrary, supposed to 
be a simple body. 

Dtstillcd water is ordered by the 
London College to be obtained thus. 
Take of water ten gallons. First distil 
four pints, which are to be thrown 
away, then distil four gallons and keep 
it in a glass bottle. 

By dihtillation, the water is freed 
from various saline ingredients, and 
rendered nearly pure. The process 
should be conducted slowly, with a 
moderate degree of heat, and not ctnti- 
nued longer than above directed, other- 
wise a minute portion of the saline mat- 
ter contained in the natural water, 
passes over in the distillation. 

In the preparation of some medicines, 
distilled water is absolutely necessary ; 
it may be useful to know, that all medi- 
cines containing any of the following 
ingredients, ought to be mixed with dis- 
tilled water ; dtric acid, tartarized anti- 
monyy nitrate of silver ^ corrosive subli- 
naie, solution of ammonia, solution of 
subacetate <;>/ lead, solution of potash^ 
solution of muriate of barytes^ wine of 
iron, sulphate of zinc. 

For the distillation of water, see Dis. 
TILLATION. For filtering water. See 
Filtration. 

For the tests necessary to ^’etect 
various substances in water. See Mine- 
ral WATERS. ' 

We cannot conclude this article with- 
out entering our protest against llie too 
common practice in this metropolis of 
conveying water by leaden pipes, and 
keeping it in leaden cisterns. What- 
ever may be the conveniences atten- 
dant on this mode of conveying and 
retaining so important a fluid, a consi- 
deration of the ease with which lead 
becomes oxidated, and in that state, 
more or less poisonous, ought to 
prompt those who have more immediate 
influence in such affairs, to discard 
the use of lead altogether. See Lead. 

One of the most delicate tests for de- 
tecting lead, is water impregnated with 
sulpliuretted hydrogen gas, which in- 
stantly imparts to the fluid containing 
the rniliutest quantity of lead, a brown, 
or black tiuge.^ 
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fValer in the head. See Dropsy of 

THE Brain. 

Water brash. See Heart-burn and 

T^VkPFpcSTA * 

WATER-CALTROP, or Trapa 
natanSy a species of the genus Trapa, 
of which there are two, the Natans and 
the Bicornis, The water caltrop is an 
aquatic plant having a nut with four 
horns. It was formerly in the materia ine- 
dica, but is now unheard of. It is a na- 
tive of Europe and Asia. The other spe- 
cies has the nuts two horned ; it is a na- 
tive of China, and also an aquatic plant. 

WATER-CLOSET, a useful con- 
trivance, the purpose of which requires 
DO explanation. • 

Various ])a tents have been obtained 
for improvements in the constructions 
of these conveniences, amongst which 
RoWNTREE’saiid BiNNs’siimy be men- 
tioned, the last of which has been high- 
ly spoken of, but we cannot describe it ; 
a minute description of it, with a plate, 
will be found in the Panlologia, under 
Closet. , 

In the construction of all such useful 
appendages to a dwelling house, care 
should be taken that a constant, or at 
least, an occasional stream of water 
should pass through the pi fie or tube, 
in order that all oifcnsive matter may 
be conveyed away ; nor 18 it of trifling 
moment that a complete* circulation of 
air should also be obtained. See Close- 
STOOL. 

Water-colour. See Colour-making. 

Water-cress. See Cress. 

Water-dock. See Dock, 

Water-elder, See Guelder rose. 

Water- flag. See Iris. 

Water-germander. See Germander. 

Water-gruel. See Oats, and Supper.* 

Wafer - gJadiole, See Cardinal 
flower. 

Water-lHy. Ste Lily. 

Water-melon. See Gourd. 

W ater-onzel. See St a r e. 

Water-parsnip. See Parsnip the 
water. 

Water - plantain. See Plantain 

THE WATER. 

WATER-SOLDIER, or Stfatwtes^ 
a genus of plants consisting of three 
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species, two natives of the East Indies* 
one the aloides^ indigenous to the 
ditches of our own country ; the leaves* 
are ensiforrn. triangular, with iwickly 
serratures ; flowers white, floating on 
the water, and blossoming in June. 

WATER-SCORPION, or Nepa, 
a genus of hemipterous insects consist- 
ing of fourteen species, which are thus 
subdivided : — antennas palmate, lipless, 
-Lantennas palmate; lip very short; 
widely emarginate, — lip projecting, 
rounded. They are all water insects ; 
two of them the Cinerca, and Linearis^ 
copimon to our own country. When 
arrived at their full size, they are some- 
times an inch in length, and m arly half 
as broad. This genus is of ail animals 
the most tyrannical ^ destroying twenty 
times as many worms as their hunger 
requires. The cinereous water scor- 
pion, is' the most common of the 
tribe. 

Water-trefoil, See Buckbean. 

Watering pot, a testaceous worm. 
See Serpula. 

Watering of land. See Irrigation. 

WATTLE- BIRD, or Glaucopis, a 
genus consisting of oi^ species only, 
the Cinerea, or Cinereous wattle-bird, 
having an incurvate arched bill ; feet 
ambulatory ; fifteen inches long; walks 
on the ground, seldom perches on trees • 
feeds oil berries, insects, and small 
birds ; makes a Wssing and niurmur- 
ng noise ; flesh good ; inhabits New 
Zealand. 

Wax. See Bees’ Wax, 

Wax-myrtle, • See Candle berry 

MYRTLE. 

Wax, sealing. See Sealing-wax. 

Wayfaring Tree. See Guelder rose. 

Weaving of Infants. See Infancy. 

— " — — — Calves. See Calf and 

•Cpw. , 

Colts, See Horse. 

Weasel. See Otter, and Vivkrra. 

weather, a term denoting the 
state of the atmosphere,.^ ilh respect to 
heat, cold, hail, ram, snow, &c. 

No certain rules have ^leen yet laid 
down by which the weather may btt, 
predicted. The best which we have 
seen are those jaiblished by Mr. Kir- 
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wan, in the Tratt»actions of the Irish 
Academy, Vol. V. They are the result 
*of careful observations made in Eng- 
land, ^during a period of 1 12 years ; 
(i, e») from lC77,to 1780. 

When no storm has either preceded 
or followed the vernal equinox, the suc- 
ceeding summer is in general dry ; or at 
least so five times out of six. 

Ifa storm happen from an easterly 
point on the IDth, 20th or 21 st dajr 
of May, the ensuing summer will four 
times in five, be also dry. The same 
event generally takes place if a storm 
arise on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of March, 
in any point of the compass. 

Should there be a storm either at 
soutli-west, or at west-south -west, on 
the iqth, 20th, 2l8t,or22nd of March, 
the following summer is wet, five times 
out of six. 

In England, if the winters and springs 
be dry, they are mostly cold ; but if 
moist, they are generally warm ; on the 
contrary, dry summers and autumns are 
usually hot ; as moist summers are cold. 
Thus, if the humidity or dryness of a 
particular season be determined, a tole- 
rably correct idea may be formed re- 
specting its temperature. To these indi- 
cations may be added the following 
maxims, the result of observations made 
by accurate inquirers. 

A moist autumn, succeeded hy a 
mild winter, is genei^lly followed by a 
dry and cold spiing. 

Should the summer be uncommonly 
wet, the succeeding winter will Ik* se- 
vere. Wet summers a rft mostly attend- 
ed with an increased quantity of fruit 
oil the wliite-thoni and dog-rose : the 
uncommon fruitfulness of these shrubs 
Inis been considered a* presage oS an in- 
tensely cold winter. This, however, 
wt do iiottliink by any means correct. 

A severe winter is always indicated by 
llie appearaiK'e of cranes, and other 
birds of ])a8sagp, early in autpmn. 

If frequent showers fall in the month 
of September, it seldom rains in Ma\ ; 
and the reverse. 

Mdien the wind often blows from the 
south-west during either snminer or 
autumn; when the air is unusually 
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cold for those seasons, both to our gen - 
sations and by the thermometer j at the 
same time the mercury being low in 
tlie barometer j under these conditions, 
a profuse fall of rain may be expected. 

Great storms, rains, or other violent 
commotions of the clouds, produce a 
kind of crisis in the atmospliere- so 
that they are attended with a regular 
succession either of fine or of bad wea- 
ther, for some months. 

Lastly, an unproductive year mostly 
succeeds a rainy winter 3 as a rough and 
cold autumn prognosticates a severe 
winter. See Barometer and Climate, 
Weather-glass. See Barometer. 
Weaving. See Loom, 

WEDGE, in mechanics, one of the 
five mechanical powers, or simple en- 
gines ■ being a geometrical w’edge, or 
very acute triangular prism, applied to 
the splitting of wood, or rocks, or rais- 
ing great weights. To the wedge may 
be referred all edge-tools, and tools 
which have a sharp point, in order to 
cut, cleave„^ sjilit, (‘hop, pierce, bore, 
or the like ; as knives, fiat diets, swords, 
bodkins, &c. The most common vve^dge 
is, however, made of iron, or some 
other hard matter, a id is used by having 
its thin edgt' introdnet d Ihst, and af- 
terwards driven in, hy blows struck up- 
on the head of it by liaimrK'rs or m:d- 
lets. It is the most powerful of all the 
S'mpl^ niarhiin s. 

A\'F^KDS, in agriculture, are com- 
monly (huded into throe daises : an- 
nuals, hlnniials, and perennials. In a 
list given by an intelligent author, ol 
weeds which infest our corn-lidds, fifty- 
five are eniiinerated. Fortunalel\ their 
extirpation can be accompli^hed m ge- 
neral, by nearly the same means. 

Tlio ino*'t eth’Ctual means of destroy- 
ing annual and biennial weeds on strong 
land, IS i)y a dean and thorough sum- 
mer fallow ; or, on light soils, by the 
culture of turnips, potatoes, or tares, in 
rows, and kept perfectly clean ; but for 
thcnittamment of this ohjoct it is neces- 
sary to bring tne seeds within the limits 
of vegetation ; and to destroy every 
weed wnich fogetates. 

Pert nniul weeds arc by far the most 
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<]irtjcult to be eradicated/ as several of 
lljcm are propagated both by the seeds 
and roots. Under this head are com- 
prehended all the weeds to which the 
romnion name of couch is given, orte 
of the greatest bancs with which hus- 
bandry has to contend. Couch is some- 
times so interwoven in the soil, where 
the land has been long in neglected til- 
lage, as to form a perfect matting. Its 
destruction ran only be effected by an 
early and complete summer fallow, 
when by repeatil ploughings, with srif- 
ficient harro wings between each plough- 
ing, the roots may be worked out, and 
brought to the surface. The scarifier, 
or grubber, is also of peculiar service, 
in extracting the coucm after it has 
been completely pulverized. When 
collected, the roots should either be 
burnt, or deposited in a large heap, 
and mixed with lime, and thus may be- 
come an excellent compost. 

It is proper to observe, that the de- 
struction of root-weeds, as couch, and 
seedlings, as charlock, must be effected 
in arable land, upon different princi- 
ples ■ the former by working tliern out 
of the soil in dry weather only ^ the 
latter by pulverizing the soil, so as to 
Induce the seed to germinate after rain, 
and afterwards ploughing in the 5^011 ng 
])lants. 

Among the weeds affecting arable 
lands, thistles, docks, wild nats, and 
coltsfoot, require particular attention. 
See Thistle, Dock, and (Coltsfoot. 

Above twenty kinds of weeds infest 
grass lands j some of tlie most worth- 
less, as the rush and the sedge tribe, 
may be got the better of by draining ; 
others, like the inoss(>s, eitlier by cul- 
tivation or manure j but there are a 
few M’hich require individual attention, 
before they can he eradicated, parti- 
cularly the dock, llie liiistle, and the 
rag-weed. The only effectual method 
of destroying tlie last, is to pull it up 
just before the flower expands, which 
may be mcst easily done after a plen- 
tiful shower. 

WEEA ER, or Trachinux, a irc-nns 
of fishes consisting of one specii*' om1\, 
the dtocu^ Coininon ucevei, 01 Nting- 
130^5 
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bull, which is of along and compressed 
figure, marked upon the sides with a 
number of cinereous lines, which arinc ^ 
fiorn the middle of the back, and pro- 
ceed towards the belly j apertufes of 
the gills uncommonly large, and each 
of the covers furnished with a strong 
sharp spine ; dorsal fins armed w ith 
sharp prickly rays ; found on our own 
coasts, and* inhabits most European 
sjas ; seldom grows to twelve inches 
long ; buries itself ii» ^he sand, and 
leaves only its nose out 5 if trodden on, 
strikes with great force ) the wounds 
inflicted by the spines of the first dor- 
sal fin, produce an immediate, and 
often dangerous inflammation, extend- 
ing all up the arm and shoulder ; feeds 
on shell fish, crabs, &c. flesh very 
good, 

WEEVIL, or Curculio, a genus of 
coleopterous insects, with clavate anten- 
nas, seated on the snout, which is 
horny and prominent 5 feelers four, 
filiform. The larvju of this most sfilen- 
did tribe hare six scaly legs, and a 
scaly, head ; some of tliern infest gra- 
naries, eating their way into the gwrins 
of corn, leaving nothing hut the husk 5 
some dwell in other seeds, or are lodged 
111 the inside of artichokes, thistle'^, and 
various other ])]ants j and others de- 
vour the leaves of trees and lierbs. Six 
hundred and fifty-three sjieeies liave 
heeii deserihed. They are seatteied 
over the globe, anJ may be thus subdi- 
vided : — jaw eylindrical, one-tootlied, 
— bp bifid, jaw bifid, short ; snout short, 
— lip rounded, horny ; feelers very 
short. The following are the chief: 

The A^wcw/rt, or Nut weevil, has a 
brown body, about hrif an inch long ; 
the t*omplete insert is the parent of the 
maggot,* so frequently found in the lia- 
zel nut j it appears early in August, 
*aild IS seen cn cping*fihoiit hazel trees. 
The female pierces the nut with In r 
proboscis, and de})osits an egg in the 
cavity. The nut, not essentially injur- 
ed, continues to grow. Adie egg is sor n 
•hatched, and the young maggot con- 
tinuing to feed on the •kernel of the 
nut, about the tunc of its full giowth, 
falls uilh the nut to tin. ground, and al 
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len^h creep! out^ by gnawing a circu- 
lar bole in the side, it then burrows, 
‘’or creeps under the surface of the 
grouiftl, where it continues dormant fur 
eight months ; it then casts its skin, 
commences a chrysalis, of the shape and 
appearance of the beetle tribe, and in 
the beginning of August attains its com- 
plete form, creeps to the surface, and be- 
comes an inhabitant of the upper world. 

The Granariuf, Corn-chafer, or Gra- 
nary weevil, is of a chesnut, or reddish 
brown colour ; length scarcely two 
lines. It deposits an egg in wheat or 
barley, and undergoes the same p*'o- 
cess of transmigration as the preceding, 
but in a much shorter period ; the per- 
fect insect being completed in about 
twenty-one days. The egg is about the 
size of a grain of sand. 

The Imperialism Imperial weevil, or 
Diamond beetle, has the ground co- 
lour of the wing-sheaths coal-back, 
with numerous parallel rows of spark- 
ling indentations, round and of a green- 
gold colour, highly brilliant, from mi- 
iiufe reflecting scales, like scales of the 
butterfly : it is the most brilliant and 
beautiful of thf insect class ) a native 
of Brazil. 

Several nostrums have been publish- 
ed for the destruction of the granary 
weevil, but we believe .they are all in- 
effectual. Frequent screening and 
shifting of the grain” particularly in dry 
weather, appear to be the best pre- 
ventives of the ravages of these destruc- 
tive insects. But as it is now well- 
known that corn keeps better in the 
straw, than when threshed, it is, of 
course, most advisable not to keep 
threshed grain in large quantities toge- 
ther, nor for a long period before it is 
used. See Granary. 

WEIGH, or Wey, a term for i. 
weight used occasionally in this coun- 
try. It is employed for cheese, wool, 
&c., and contuins 256lbs. avoirdupois. 
A weigh of cort^ should he forty bushels; 
of barley or mult, six quarters ; ip 
Essex and some other counties, a weigh 
of cheese is 300lbs. See the next article. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Commercial transactions requiring cor- 
rect and uniform weights and mea- 
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sures, which are usually made of lead, 
iron, brass, or some compound metal, 
most nations have taken care to prevent 
the falsificution of them, by stamping 
or marking them by proper officers, 
after being adjusted by some original 
standard. Thus in England, the stan- 
dard of weight is kept in the Exchequer, 
by a particular officer, called the Clerk 
of the Market. The Scottish standards 
are distributed among the oldest bo- 
roughs. Theelwardis kept at Edin- 
burgh, the pint at Stirling, the pound 
at Lanark, and the firlot at Linlithgow. 

The two principal weights established 
in Great Britain, are troy weight and 
avoirdupois weight. Under the head 
of the former it may be added, that a 
carfl/ is a weight of four grains; but 
when the term is applied to gold it de- 
notes the degree of fineness. Besides 
the carat, grain, and pennyweight, mo- 
neyers ana jewellers have also a peculiar 
subdivision of the troy grain thus : 

The grain into 20 mites. 

The mite into 24 droits, 

The droit into 20 periots, 

The periotinto 24 blanks. 

Notwithstanding various laws have 
been enacted for the regulation of 
weights and measures in this country, 
none have been made which embraces 
the whole regulation of the e important 
subjects. A Commission is, we under- 
stand, sitting at the present moment, 
upon whose report, when made, some 
extensive legislative enactment will, 
most probably, be founded ; and 
which, it must be confessed, is in this 
country greatly wanted. The differ- 
ences, too, between the weights and 
measures of this and other countiies are 
greatly to be deplored. It is not within 
our limits to note these differences. 

We have under the heads of Acre, 
Ounce, Pound, Ell, Yard, Avoirdupois, 
Troy Weight, &c., given an account of 
the various weights and measures in ufe 
in this country : but it may be useful 
to lay the following tables at one view 
before our readers. For further infoi- 
ination on the subject of weights ana 
measures, reference must be had to the 
several articles in the order of the al- 
phabet. 
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• 

The chief English Weights and Measures, with their contents in French Grammes 

and Litres, 

Apothecaries Weight, 

Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Scfuples. Grains, Grammes. • 

1 equal to equal to 96 equal to S88 equal to 5760 equal to 


1 


8 

— 24 — 

480 — * 

31,08 



1 

— 3 — 

60 — 

3,885 




1 — 

20 — 

1,295 





1 — 

0,06475 


Troy weight is similar to the above in the pounds and ounces ; but the ounce 
is divided into 30 pennyweights, and the pennyweight into 24 grains* 

Avoirdupois tt^eight, , 

Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Grains. Grammes. 

1 equal to 16 equal to 256 equal to 7000 equal to 453,25 
1 16 — 437,5 — 28,328 

1 — 27,34375 1,7705 

Wine Mea$\ire. 

Gallon. Pints. Ounces. Dtaclims. Cubic Inches. Litres. 

1 equal to 8 eqnal*to 128 equal to 1024 equal to 231 equal to 3,78516 
1 — 16 — 128 — 28,875 — 0,47398 

1 — 8 — 1,8017 — 0,02957 

1 — 0,2256 — 0,00396 

The wine gallon containa 581 7^ tr^y grains; the wine pint 7272 troy grains. 
The (juart wine measure is omitted in this table, but is, of course two pints. 

The chief French weights and measures, with their value m English weights and 

measures . 

Measures of Length, 

English Inches. 


Millimetre < 

equal to 

• ,03937 

• 



Centimetre 

— 

,39371 




Decimetre 

— 

3,93;j;i0 

English. 


Metre 

— 

39,37190 

Miles. Fur; 

Yds. 

Ft, Inches. 

Decametre 


393,71000 

equal to 0 0 

10 

T 9,7 

Hecatometre 

— 

. 5937,10000 

— 0 0 

109 

1 1 

Kilometre 

— 

39371,00000 

— 0 4 

21.3 

1 10,2 

Myriometro j 

— 

393710,00000 

— 6 1 

156 

0 6 



Measures 

of Capacity, 





• Cubic Inches. 



'Millilitre e 

qual to 

,06103 


« 


Centilitre 

— 

,61028 

English. 


Decilitre 

— 

6,10280 

Tons, Hhds. 

Wine 0 . 

Pints. 

Litre 

— 

61,02800 

equal to 0 0 

0 

2,1 38 

Decalitre 

— 

610,28000 

— 0 0 

2 

5,1 1 52 

Hecatolitic 

— 

6102,80000 

— 0 0 

26,419 

3 

Kilolitre 

— 

61028,00000 

1 0 

12,19 


Myriolitre 

— 

610280,00000 

— 10 1 

58,9 




Measures of Weight, 





English Grains . • 

• 


Milligramme 

equal to ,0154 

• 



Centigramme 

— 

,1544 




Decigramme 

— 

1,5444 

. Avoirdupois. 


Gramme 

... 

15,414^) 

Pouoiis 

Ounces 

Drachms 

Decagramme 

— 

151,4402 

equal to 0 

0* 

5,65 

Hectogramme 


1544,4023 

— 0 

3 

8,5 

Kilogramme 

— 

15444,0234 

— 

3 

.5 

Myriogramme 

— 

1544-10,2344 

— 22 

1 

.• 2 


Besides the above English weights and pleasures, we have many others em- 
ployed on various occasions and for different commodities. For practical pur- 
poses, the following tables of most of our weights and ineaburcs will be found 
useful. 
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Troy Weight, 

A Ponnd equal to 12 Ounces 
1 Ounce — 20 PennyweigliU 

1 Pennyweight 24 Grains 
By this weight gold) silTer, and jewels are 
weighed* 

Apothecaries Weight* 

20 Grains equal to 1 Scruple 

3 Scruples — 1 Drachm 

ft Drachms — i Ounce 

12 Ounci*e 1 Pound 

By this weight ail medicines are compounded. 

Avoirdupois Weight, 

.1#^ Drachtiis e^ual to l Ounce 

16 Ounces — 1 Pound 

112 Pounds — 1 Hundredweight 

2(' Hundred wt. — 1 One ton 

By this weight we weigh groceries, comiiion 
metals, wool, tallow, bread, &c.&c. 
Comparison between Troy and 
Avoirdupois. 

17 » lbs. T roy make 1 U Avoir. lbs. 

1? ) 07L Tioy — Avoir, ois. 

1 lb. Troy — 576o Grains 

1 11). Avoir. — 7000 (drains 

1 or. Avoir. — A^7\ Grains 

1 or. 'Ploy — 480 Grains 

avoii (liipojs ounce is nearly J-r2tli less 
Ilian the troy ounce 

lyool Weight 

)s the nvoii dupois pound, but with di(leicnt 
iliv^^ions. 

7 Poinols equal to I Clove 
j Cloves — 1 Stone 

f’ Stoio s ‘ — 1 Tod 

e[ 7’ods — 1 Wey 

V\eys — 1 Sjiek 

12 S.ick^ — 1 i/a*-! 

Ale and Beer pleasure f. 


2 

Pints eqi'-d 

to 1 

Qiiai t 

1 

<^II!11 Is , — 

1 

(Ballou 

8 

(iailoiis of Ale — 

1 

Pii km 


Ditto. — 

1 

Bairol 

]\ 

Bariel, or 48 iral. — 

1 

Hogshead 

[) 

G.illous ol bi or — 

1 

Fii kin 

V 

I'll Kins of ditto. — 

1 

Kilderkin 


Kildfikiiis — 

1 

B.irid 

]\ 

Hanoi — - 

1 

Hogshead 

2 

Hoi^slieads — 

1 

Butt 

it 

ItiMs — 

1 

'I'lin f- 


'I'Ik* pint of tins iiiea^ite contaiii'j ut* eiibic 
me 

A (v>n:ul is equal to 70, b 

\ G.dloii — 2B2 

1 liogslicad — 8,812 of cubic feet. 

nific Measure. 

I (^ilU equal to 1 Pint 

V Pints V — 1 Quart 

'1 (iii.nts — 1 Gallon 

o (lallons — 1 Anker 

1;; Gallons- — 1 Riindlet 

a: (i aliens — 1 Tieree 

•2 'I'liiee.s — 1 Piincheoii 


Gallons — 1 Hogshead 

2 Hogsheads — 1 PipeorButt 

2 Pipe», or4Hhds.— 1 Tun. 

A Hhd. or this measure, in cnbic feet, is 8,421. 
A iGrallon, as abovC) is 231 cubic inches. 

Dry Measure. 

4 Gills equal to 1 Pint 

2 Pints — 1 Quart 

4 Quarts — 1 Gallon 

2 Gallons — 1 Pt ck 

4 Peeks — • i Bnsbel 

2 Bushels . — 1 SlnUc 

4 Bushels — 1 C... * ib 

1 Coombs, or 8 Bush. — 1 Quarter 

B Quarters 1 Wey or load 

2 Weys — 1 Last. 

("ontents in rnbic incites. 

1 pint equal to 
1 gallon — 268,8 

1 bushel — 2160,42 

Co(fl Measure, 

4 Pecks equal to 1 Bushel 
3 Bushels — 1 Sack 

12 Sacks — 1 (Chaldron 

21 C’iialdrons — 1 Score 

Jjong Measure, 


o Bailey 

corns equal to 

1 Inch 

.3 Inches 

— 

1 Palm 

4 ditto 

— ] 

1 Hand 

12 ditto 

; 

1 Foot 

.3 Feet 

] 

1 \ ard 

6 ditto 



1 Fatlinm 

20 ditto 

— 

1 Hope 

/>5 Yards 

— 

1 Pole, perch, or 

• 


rod 

40 Pole.s 

— 

1 Furlong 


8 Furlongs — 1 Mile 

3 Miles — 1 J^eagne 

Cloth Measure. 

2^ Inches equal to 1 Nail 
4 Nails '■ — 0^ ot a Vaui 

.3 Qiiarleis — 1 Fll I’knn.sli 

4 Qnaitcis — 1 Naid 

6 Quartos — 1 Kll I'ngbvh 

6 Quarters — 1 1.11 Frericii 

Sfjnare, or Saperfliial Measure. 

144 Square Inclu v ((|U(il to 1 Squaie loot 

9 Square Feet — 1 Stjiiari* yard 

80| Square Yards — 1 Sqiiai < pole, or 

Hod 

40 Square Poles — 1 Hood 

4 Hoods — I Acre 

30 Aries — 1 Yard, of land 

100 Acres — 1 Hide of laml 

tilO Acres — 1 Squaie mile 

Thi' square inch is divided dcciiiially and 
diiodcrinmllv. Both these diMsions are scinie- 
times called Inus. 

Cubic, or Solid Measure. 

1728 Cubic inehCvS equal to 1 Solid foot 

27 Cubic feet — 1 Cubic yard 

40 ditto — 1 'J'oM ot Inuber, 

oi ofloim.ige of >hi]qMng, 


l.lOt) 
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WELD, Dyer’s Weed, Wild 
Wood, Yellow Weed, or Reseda^ a 
g€inus consist! n{^ of thirteen species, 
scat u red over the globe; two indige* 
nous to our own country ; the follow- 
ing are the chief : 

'Fhe LutcolUf Common weld, or Dy- 
€m \s weed, has the stalk uya.d high, ter- 
minating in a long naked spike of yel- 
lowish green flowers ; leaves lanceolate, 
entire, flat j found wild amidst rubbish, 
and the wastes of our own country ; 
but much cultivated on account of its 
great utility in dye‘ing silk and wool of a 
yellow colour. See Dyeing. 

Weld grows, without trouble, on the 
poorest soils j and is commonly sown 
along witli, or immedialely after, barley 
or oats, without further trouble than 
drawing a harrow or hush over the seeds. 
The reaping of the corn does it no in- 
jury, as it grows but little the first year ; 
but IS pulled the next summer, and 
dried like flax. Care should, however, 
be taken, not to injure the seed or stalk 
by pulling the plant too gree^i, or let- 
ting it remain too lonsr- 

'fhe Odorata^ or Mignonette. See 
Mignonette. 

WLLDING, in the metallic arts, 
an iiitiinatt' union produced between 
tlic surfaces of two pieces of malleable 
metal, when heated almost to fusion, 
and hammered. • 

Some late experiments have demon- 
strated that not only cast steel may be 
welded to iron, but that cast iron may 
be united to itself witli more ease than 
has been commonly supposed. To weld 
cast steel to iron, it should not be heat- 
ed to so high a temperaUire as is neces- 
sary to heat iron for welding, the weld- 
ing heat of steel being considerably 
below that of iron. Cast-iron bars may 
he also united by the use of a proper 
flux, — glass of borax is usually prefer- 
ed, their ends being previously enclos- 
ed in a wroiight-iron tube, and heated 
to a proper degree, the tube serving as 
a numld to prevent the heated cast-iron 
,f oiu falling asunder during the opera- 
tion. 

ffW/. Sec Air, Carbonic Acid, 

J'oisoNs, &e. 
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WEN, an indolent tumour, appear* 
ing in various parts of the body, chiefly 
about the face and neck. 

For the treatment of the large •kind 
of wen, commonly called Derbyshire 
neck, see Bronchocele. For the treat- 
ment of other wens, the best advice 
which we can give, iiidess they are pain- 
ful or troublesome, is to do nothing. 
When they are painful, or when they 
produce inconvenience /rom their size 
or situation, the advice of an experienc- 
ed surgeon should be obtained. See 
Scrofula. 

WEN, in farriery, is a hard tumour, 
of different sizes, in various parts of 
the body. The most effectual method 
of removing them is to dissect them out 
together with the cyst in which they are 
formed. The skin is then to he stretched, 
and treated as a simple incised wound. 

Wentle-trap. Sec Wreath. 

Wey. See Weigh, and Weights 
and Measures. 

WHALR, a name applied to many 
fishes o^' diflereiit genera. For several 
whales see Dolphin, Narwhal, and 
Spermaceti AVhale. We shall here 
only treat of the genus Tialmia, which 
contains, indeed, those fishes which are 
most commonly called whales. This 
genus consists of six species, which are 
distinguished by beini** toothless, and 
having, instead of teeth, horny laminaL? 
in the upper jaw ; s|firaclc with a dou- 
ble opening on the top of the head. 
They are as follow : 

The Mysiicetum,, Common whale, or 
Great inysticete,. ‘of which theie are 
three varieties : — one with the nostiils 
flexuous, on the fore-par 1 of the head, 
with a rfarsal fin : — another, body hhick, 
with a whitish gloss, — and anotlnr lar- 
ger, and without spnnrle. This «)>/ ries 
inhabits the seas tnwaid* tin* Aictic pole ; 
IS timid, and swims w^th gnat velocity ; 
feeds chieflv on crab’s ni(’dns;c, teals 
two, jiroportionally small 5 gravid fioiii 
nine to ten iiiontlis ; ji/odin es one 
yoyng, rarely two at a tune; leiiotli 
from fifty to one hundred Jeet ; head 
about a third pait of the body ; ihit»nji 
above; mouth long, cuived hlc the* 
italic letter lower jaw v(m\ hinai^ lu 
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the middle ; tongue soft, white, adher- 
ing to the lower jaw, spotted with 
blat k at the sides 3 eye size of an ox’s. 
This species is of various colours; some 
are reddish above, beneath white ; others 
black, others white ; and some are mar- 
bled on the bark and tail, whilst others 
are all over marbled black and yellow ; 
flesh like coarse beef, oikI very indif- 
ferent food. The mutual tenderness 
cf the male and female for each other, 

r. 8 well as the latter for its offspring, is 
exceeded by no tribe of animals ; the 
udder of the female resembles that of 
a cow, and has similar nipples 3 ^it is 
hid within the belly ; but when slie 
hurkles her young she can produce it 
at pleasure, when it is protuberant from 
the body about two feet 3 it is full of a 
large quantity of milk, like that of land 
animals. The young, wlien first pro- 
truded, is black, and about ten feet 
long. This species is pursued and caught 
for its blubber, which yielils oil, and 
for the horny laminae in the mouth, 
usually called wfutMwve, The blub- 
{;.pr, or fat, is about six inches thick on 
the back and belly ; it is sometimes a 
foot thick on the fins, and two feet 
thick on the under bp. The oil, how- 
ever, obtained from these animals, is 
by no means equal to that obtained 
from the spermaceti whale. 

The whale is taken by being struck 
with harpoons Vy several persons, who 
pursue him in boats, according to cir- 
cumstances, and wound him repeatedly^ 
till, faint with loss of blood, he exfure.s, 
and lies floating on the surface of the 
water. It is a dangerous occupation, 

ai. d requires great dexterity on the part 

of the adventurers. « 

Though the chief residenje of ihis, 
and most other whales, is in the polar 
regions, yet iher sometimes stray ir.to 
more temperate latitudes, and are occa- 
sionally seen in very ditferent parts of 
the ocean from those in which they ge- 
nerally re^iefe. 

The Phi/salus, Fin-fish, or Fin-bac k- 
ed iiiystice.V, has the spiracles double 
on the middle of the fore-part of the 
liead 5 at the extremity of the back a 
soft fill ; le.igth of the last, but much 
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more slender, and less flat ; mouth lar- 
ger, whale-bone shorter ; body brown, 
shining, beneath white ; dorsal fin 
^straight, acute, from three to four feet 
long 3 inhabits the American and Eu- 
ropean seas. 

The Hoops ^ Ptke-headed whale, or 
mysticete, has the spiracles double on 
the snout, and a horny protuberance at 
the extremity of the back 3 body very 
smooth, black, belly white 3 forty-six 
feet long ; inhabits the northern and 
southern oceans. 

The Gibbosdt Hump - whale, or 
Knobbed mysticete, has the liack gib- 
bous, without dorsal fin. Two varieties, 
one with a sitigle hump or bunch on 
the back ; another with six bunches on 
the back j inhabits the coasts of New 
England. 

The ]\Ius(ulus, Broad-no‘^ed whale, 
or Under- jawed mysticete, has the sf)i- 
racles double ou the fotehead 3 under 
Jaw \ery bioad, seventy-eight feet long ; 
inhabits the coasts of Scotland. 

The HostratUy Beaked whale, or Ros- 
trated mysticete, has the nose elongated 
to a peak 3 dorsal fin fat 5 colour very 
black ; body resembles the pike-head- 
ed whale; swims rapidly; twenty-five 
feet long ; inhabits the seas of Norway, 
rarely of England. 

WHEAT, or TVi/iVww, a genus of 
plants consisting of nineteen 83)ecies ; 
chiefly natives of Europe, one or two of 
Egypt and Barbary ; some are annual, 
and otheis perennial. They are as fol- 
low : 

The Hf/bernumj Winter, Lammas, or 
Common wheat, containing numerous 
varieties, which constitute most of the 
wheats sown in our fields : a native of 
Sicily, 

The JEstivum^ Spring, or Summer 
wheat, so called because it is sown in 
the spring, has four flowers in the calyx, 
three of which mostly bear grain ; the 
calyxes stand pretty distant from each 
other, on both sides of a flat, smooth 
receptacle. The leaves of the calyx are 
keel-shaped, smooth, and teruiinate with 
a short arista. The glumes of the 
flowers are smooth and bellying! the 
outer leaf of the glumes^ in every calyx, 
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lermi dated by a long ansta j but the 
three inner ones are beardless. The 
grain is rather longer and thinner than 
the eormnon w fieat. It is suf>|)osed to , 
be a native of some part of Tartary. 

1 he Compositum, or Cone wheat. — 
The turgidum, or Cone wheat. — The 
I , polojiicum^oT Polish wheat. — The spelta^ 
i or Spelt wheat. — The monococion, or 
I One-grained wheat, — The Hispanicum^ 

or Spanish wheat. — The pumiluntf or 
j Dwarf wheat-grass. 

! The preceding ten species are annu- 
als ; what follow constitute the peren- 
nial tribe. 

The Junceum, or Rush wheat-grass. 

^ — The caninum, or Dog-v;heat-grass.— 

' The distichunii or Double wheat-grass, 
— The repem, or Couch ; a well known 
weed with creeping roots ; see Weeds. 
— The maritimunif or Sea wheat-grass. 
The tenellum^ or Tender wheat-grass. 
The unioloideSy or Linear splked-wheat- 
j grass. The loliaceum^ Loliaceous, or 
Darnel wheat-grass, and the unilaterale^ 
or Dill lateral wheat-grass 

There are two distinct kinds*of wheat 
cultivated in this country ; the smooth, 
or polled wlieat j and that which has a 
rough, or bearded ear. The first ^ort, 
of which there are many varieties, is by 
much the most cultivated, as it affords 
the finest kind of flour j but the latter, 
which is frecjucntly termed. rirei wheat, 
from its yielding a large produce on the 
‘ more stiff and v^et cla}ey soils, as well 
as from its being less liable to disease 
and injury from wet wlien cut, is not 
unfrequently grown in such sorts of 
land. The common wheat is most 
adapted to the dry and mellow kinds 
of soil ; but it may be cultivated on 
olheife where pioper care is taken to 
keep the moisture from stagnating too 
much on the land. 

Among tlie vdiious sorts of wheats 
which are cultivated we may mention 
the brown, yellow, and red lammas, the 
white strew, the Fulham, and the 
white, or egg-shell 

The first is the common brown-strawed 
‘wheat, which grows with a long jointed 
ear, the chaff’ of a dark brown coUur ; 
the straw long, and apt to fall ; the bull, 
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or bran thin, the flour very white, and 
the corn mellow in grinding. The yel- 
low lammas* resembles the brown in 
every respect, except that the colour of 
the gram is of a yellow hue, and the 
chaff of a somewhat lighter tint. The 
white-strawed sends out a greater num- 
ber of stems than the other sorts ; and 
is, in consequence, often a very thick 
crop on the ^and. New varieties of 
whiidt are, however, continually intro- 
duced. Within the last' thirty or forty 
years the hoary white, the nonpareil, 
the pilheam, the square ear, and the 
hoarq brown, have been sown with more 
or less advantage. Cone wheat is named 
from the form of the ear ; of this there 
are several varieties. Of Rivet wheat 
there are two kinds, white and brown. 
But, however, of all these, the white 
and red of the smooth or polled kinds 
of wheat ane most esteemed ; the beard^ 
ed, or rivet wheat, although more pro- 
ductive, is a coarse grain, and sells at 
an inferior price. 

Spring wheat has not been cultivated 
so extertsively in this country as to en- 
able us to speak with decision of its 
merits; but it is said that, although 
sown so late as the 11th ofTVIay, it ripens 
at the same time as that sown in Au- 
tumn. It appears deserving of more 
attention than it has hitherto obtained. 

Common wheat succeeds, in general, 
to most advantage oi* such soils as are 
of the more deep, strong, and fertile 
nature 3 but where the superficial parts 
are not so stiff’ or adhesive as to be in- 
capable of falling, down, or breaking 
into a fine state. It may, however, be 
grown on lighter kinds eff land. It is 
advant^igeously sown where the land has 
Veceived a^ complete summer fallow ; 
or btdi more advantageously, perhaps, 
after different kinds of green root, and 
other ( rops. In this way it may be 
sown after clover, tares, peas, beans, 
turnips, potatoes, and similar crops ; it 
may be also put in after fla« and hemp. 

In whatever kind of soil* this crop is 
pift, the land should be bj-ought, by 
ploughing, harrowing, &c., into a state 
of considerable pulverization and mel- 
lowness. 
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The best time for sowing wheat 
would seem to be about the begitmiug 
of September, esperially if rain have 
It is a general practice, and a 
good one, among farmers, to make choice 
of a time for sowing wheat when the 
earth is moist. Wheat may, however, 
be sown in Octolieror November, when 
the season is mild and open ; indeed, so 
tinich must depend upon season and 
other circumstances, that no gei>jral 
rule ran be adiantageousi}’’ laid down. 
If may, however, be observed, that an 
early sowing requires less seed than a 
late one ; and the plants rise better^ and 
ac'quire strength to resist the severity of 
the winter. More seed should always 
be allowed for [joor lands than for rich ; 
rich lands, when sown early, require the 
least seed of any. In estimating the 
quantity of seed, it should be made, 
not from the capacity of any particular 
measure, but rather from the number 
of grains which that measure will con- 
tain j because the grains of some wheats, 
though equally good, are much smaller 
than others. Instead of the usual al- 
rowauce of three bushels of seed per 
acre, broadcast, repeated trials have 
shown that half that quantity is gene- 
rally more than sufficient j it is a com- 
mon practice to sow more seed upon 
newly broken up ground, than upon 
tJiat which has been long in tillage. 
From half an iiicb>to three inches is the 
usual depth at which wheat is planted, 
according to the nature of the soil ; 
the htifi’est laud requiring the shallowest 
sowiniT. 

In the drilling and dibbling methods 
of sowing, winch are, unqgLiestionably, 

I he best, whfii properly performed, six 
f-ecks <'r Si cil prr'acre are sqificieut. 


The after culture of this crop will 
depend, in some degree, on the manner 
in which it is put into the ground ; but 
jn every case it must be kept perfectly 
clean from weeds, either by means of 
the horse or hand hoe. Stirring the 
mould on the surf.ice, among the plants, 
may be frequently useful in other in- 
tentions besides that of preventing the 
growth of weeds. The practice of sca- 
rifying the young wheat is an important 
part of the drill culture, which should 
constantly be performed in an effectual 
manner, and not later than March. The 
roller may also be sometimes advanta- 
geously used, either with or without the 
previous us^ of the harrow ; it may 
l>e also of use in preventing the de- 
structive ravages of the worm. And 
when the young wheats are forward 
and rank, they may be advantageous- 
ly eaten down by sheep. 

For the rest of the management of 
this crop, our readers will he pleased 
to refer to Husbandry ; and for the 
prevention of diseases to which wheat 
is liable, "see Rust and Smut. 

We have, under Bread, pointed out 
the value and importance of wheat as 
an qrticle of food ; to which, and also 
to Flour, we refer. 

As, however, it may be desirable on 
this important subject to have, at one 
view, a comparative table of the nutri- 
tive properties of wheat, and other 
vegetable substances, the following is 
from Sir Humphry Davy’s Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry; and, al- 
though we do not consider it a perfect 
one, it is, nevertheless, one from which 
a tolerable estimate of their qualities 
may be made. 
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A Table of the Quantities of l^ohhle or Nutritive Matter afforded by 10i}0 parts , 
of different vegetable substances* . 


Vegetables, 
OR Vegetable 
Substances. 




Middlesex wheat, 
average crop 
Spring wheat 
Mildewed wheat of 1806 
, Blighted wheat of 1794 
iTluck skinned Sici- 
lian wheat of 1810 
Thin skinned Sici-1 
j hail wheat of ISlU j * 
Wheat fiom Poland 
Nortli American wheat 

! Norfolk Barley 

Oats from Scotland . , . . 
Rye from Yorkshire. . 

ICommon Bean 

iDry peas 

i Potatoes 


Whole quan- 
tity of solu 
ble, or nutri- 
tive matter. 


i Linseed cake 

died beet 

iWliite Lect 

j Parsnip 

Carrots ..... 

iCommon turnipii. . . 
iSwedish turnips . . . 

Cabbage 

i Broad-leaved clover 
Loug-rooted clover , . . .j 

White clover 

Sainfoin 

Lucerne 

Meadow fox*tail grass 
Perennial rye grass. . , . 
(Fertile meadow grass . , 
jFioughish meadow grasal 
'Crested dog’s tail grass! 
'Spiked fescue grass 
iSweet-scented soft grassj 
jSweet-scented vernal) 

( grass % 

Fiorin 

iFiorin cut 


m winter , 


955 

940 

2J0 

650 

955 

961 

950 

955 

920 

743 

792 

570 

^74 

' from 26 u 
. to ^200 
151 
148 
136 
99 
. 9B 
42 
64 
73 
39 
39 

32 
39 
23. 

33 
39 
7« 

39 

35 

19 

82 

50 

.54 

76 . 


Mucilage, 
or starch. 

Saccharine 
matter, or 
Sugar. 

Gluten 
or al- 
bumen 

Exit act, or 
matter render- 
ed insoluble 
during evapo- 
ration. 

765 


190 


700 


240 

— 

178 

— 

32 

— 

520 ‘ 

— 

130 

— 

725 

— 

230 

' — 

722 

— 

239 

— 

750 


200 

— 1 

730 

, 

225 

— 

790 

70 

60 

— 

641 

15 

87 

— 

()45 

38 

109 


42(j 

— 

103 

41 1 

501 

22 

35 

16 

from 200 

from 20 

from 40 


to 155 

to 15 

to 30 

— 

123 

n 

17 1 

— 

14 

121 

14 

— 

13 

119 

4 

— 

9 

90 

— 

— 

3 

95 

— 

— 

7 

34 

* 1 

«— 

9 ! 

51 

2 • 

2 

41 ! 

24 

8 

— 

31 

3 

2 

3 

30 

4 

• 3 

2 

29 

1 * 

3 

5 

28 

2 

3 

6 


1 

.... 

4 

•24 



6 

26 

4 

— 

5 


6 

« 

7 

29 

5 


6 

28 

3 


4 

15 

2 

— 

fi 

72 

'4 

— 

. 6 
» 

43 

4 

— 

3 

46 

5 

1 

« 

2 

1 64 

8 

1 

3 
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Wheat, buck. See Buck Wheat. 

, Wheat, Cow. See Cow Wheat. 

Wheat^Ear. Sec Warbi5.eb. 

Wheat, Indian, See Maize. 
WHEAT SUGAR A preparation 
under this name has been brought into 
notice by Mr. Kirchoff of St. Pe- 
teitburg, and also by the cliemists of 
France, 

It is made by boiling starch with suN 
phuric acid thus: digest a pound bf 
starch in six or eight pints of distilled 
water, *endered slightly acid by two or 
three drachms of sulphuric acid. The 
mixture should be simmered for a few 
days, fresh portions of water being oc- 
casionally added, to compensate for the 
loss by evaporation. After this process 
the acid is saturated by a proper pro- 
portion of cimlk, and the mixture fil- 
tered, and evaporated to the consistence 
of syrup j its taste in sweet, and by pu- 
rification in the usual way it affords 
crystallized sugar. The contact of air 
is unnecessary m the above process ; no 
part of the acid is decomposed, no gas 
is ^evolved ; and the sugar obtained ex- 
ceeds by about one-tenth the original 
weight of the starch : it is concluded, 
therefore, that the conversion of starch 
into sugar depends upon the solidifica- 
tion of water. See Malt, 

Wheat, Tiirkei/. See Maize. 

WHEEL ANIMAL, or Roti/ier, a 
microscopic animalcule, found m the 
sand of tiles and sewers ; it obtained 
the name of wheel-animal from its pe- 
culiar formation. Its posterior part is 
provided with a minute trident, and the 
anterior divides into two trunks, bearing 
two most singular wheels at the sum- 
mit. If the sand in which it exi'^ts be 
put in water, and remain infrsed in it 
for some time, it will exhibit all its or- 
gans. If the wa^er fail, the action ft 
the wheels and supposed heart ceases ; 
the animalcule grtidually loses motion, 
and becomes apparently lifeless j it con- 
tracts, grows V'ery minute, and assumes 
the resemblance of a piece of dry ma- 
cerated skin ; but if the sand be moist- 
ened it revives, the body soon extends, 
and the wheels and triden^ re-appear. 
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They have been thus revived after a 
lapse of one, two, or even more years. 

For another wheel animal. See Vor- 
TIcella. 

WHELK, or Buccinium, a genus cf 
univalve testaceous woims, consibting of 
one hundred and ninety species, scat- 
tered over the shores of the different 
parts of the globe ; the shell is spiral, 
gibbous, with an ovate aperture, tern.i- 
nating in a short canal, leaning to the 
right with a retuse beak, or projection •, 
pillar-lip expanded. They may be thus 
subdivided : — inflated, rounded, thin, 
subdiaphonous and brittle,— with a 
short, exserled, reflected beak, lip un- 
armed outwardly, — lip prickly out- 
wards on the hind part, — pillar-lip dilat- 
ed and thickened,— smooth,— angular, 
— tapering, subulate, smooth. Those 
chiefly worthy of notice are the linea- 
Hum, found on the Cornish coast in great 
abundance ; and the capillus, Purple- 
whelk, or Horse-wrinkles ; the elegance 
and colouring matter of this last are 
described in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for lC84. 

Whetstone. See Sandstone and 
Turkey-stone. 

W.HEY, or Serum, the well-known 
watery paU of milk. See Milk, 
Cheese, and Butter. 

The following medicated wheys are 
occasionally useful : 

Mustard whey. Boil one ounce and 
a half of bruised mustard seed in a pint 
of milk, and an equal portion of water, 
till the curd be entirely separated j 
then strain it through a cloth. This 
preparation is one of the most pleasant 
forms in which mustard can be taken. 
The dose is a tea-cupful ; it maybe 
sweetened with a little sugar ; and 
taken two or three times a day accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

White wine whey. Pour equal parts 
of white wine and skimmed milk into a 
bason, and after they have stood a few 
minutes, add a double portion of boil- 
ing water. In a short time the curd 
will collect and subside to the bottom , 
the whey is now to be strained into 
another vessel, and sweetened with su- 
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gar : it may be flavoured with balm, or 
a slice of lemon. This whey is an 
agreeable drink when retiring to rest 
after fatigue, or after being exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, it excit- 
ing a gentle prespi ration, and may 
thus sometimes obviate a sudden cold or 
catarrh. 

Whiff. See Flat-fish. 

WhimbreL See Curlew. 

Whin. See Furze. 

Jf liin Chat. See Warbler. 

Whirl. See Whorl. 

WHISKY, a spirituous liquor, pre- 
pared chiefly in Scotland and Ireland, 
by distillation from fermented barley. 

The strength of whisky may be 
known on reference to our article, Spi- 
rit OF WINE. I?ut of its salubrity we 
canuot speak with commendation : it 
appears to contain some ingredients 
which are peculiarly detrimental to the 
stomach. 

WHITE-LEAD, Carbonate op 
LEAD, or CERUSE, is made in various 
ways. If an alkaline carboua 4 e is added 
to nitrate of lead, a white precipitate of 
carbonate of lead falls; it is tasteless, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in fixed 
alkaline solutions. It is employed as 
a white paint, being ground with linseed 
oil, or turpentine j with which last it is 
called (if ad-white. 

White lead is, however, usually 
prepared by exposing sheet lead to the 
action of the vapour of vinegar ; the 
process is described in Atkin’s Diction- 
ary, article Lead. It consists of 104,5 
oxide of lead, and 20,7 of carbonic acid. 
See Colour-making, and Lead. 

Native carbonate of lead is one of the 
most beautiful of the metallic ores • it . 
occurs crystallized and fibrous ; the 
former transparent, the latter generally 
opaque. It is soft and brittle, and occa- 
sionally tinged green with carbonate of 
copper, or grey, with snlphnrct lead. 
The octoedroii is its pnnniive form ; 

It also occurs jirisniatic and tahula*. 

It has been found in Ciimiierhind and 
Durham ; the acicular variety of gieat 
beauty in C’ornwali. • 

White ant. SeeTERMES. 

Whitebait. See Carp. 
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White beam. See T horn. 

White nun. See Merganser, 
white rot, Water Navel- 
wort, orHi}drocoft/le, a genusol* plants 
comprehending nineteen species, chiefly 
natives of the Cape, the West Indies, 
and America ; two indigenous to our 
own marshes ; one of these, the vvigaris, 
or Marsh pinny-wort, with five-flower- 
ed umbels, has been supposed, without 
reason, to produce t^c^ rot iu sheep. 
The other indigenous species is the 
imivdata. 

Whites. See Fluor ALDUS. 
•WHITE -SWELLING, or 
darthrus ; a disease of the joints, very 
common in this country 5 it affects most 
usually the knee, the ankle, the wrist, 
and elbow. As the name of the disease 
implies, the skin is not, at least in its 
commencement, altered in its colour. 
In some*instances, the swelling yields 
in a certain degree to pressure ; but it 
never fails, and is almost always suffi- 
ciently firm, to make an uninformed 
examiner believe, tliat the hones con- 
tribute to the tumour. The pai» is 
sometimes vehement from the first ; 
in other instances, then is hardly the 
least pain. 

I’his complaint has been connnonly 
divided into rhrumatic and the^cro- 
fulous white swelling ; hut there are, 
nevertheless, many other vai ietics, which 
it IS not consistent with the limits of our 
work to notice, nor perhaps would micIi 
notice he of much practical utility to 
our readers. All tiie kiudsare trouble- 
some diseases, ‘and cured with great 
difficulty, sometimes not at all. 

The rheumatic white-swelling is at- 
tendt^ with acute fiani over the whole 
joint, ancfwh'ch is im’itascd by heat; 
the patient finds th.e greatest relief in a 
i^hlifxed position ; the* tendons become 
rigid ; and the joint appears as if the 
lioiics V f re on I irgcd, 'fhe tniiiour 111- 
c.aas- to tfnc'* o! frn;*’ tjmcs the size 
of llich’cv, and fcc!'^ •eiastic to tiie 
ttnch whih* the biub decreases or 
bceoin- s ibopsi'Ml ; at lenjih, abetsses 
aie formed, disci larging matter wliicli 
Sfjon degenerates into a fetid ichor. Un- 
less the cure be tirnejr effected, the 
4 .P 
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patient iit attacked with a hectic fever, 
which jijenerally closes tlie scene. 

In the Scrofulous kind, tl/e pain is 
more acute, and confintd to one spot ; 
the centre of the joint, or tlie head of 
the tibia, if the knee be the seat of the 
disorder : as the complaint proceeds, 
the swelling and stitfness increase, while 
the ends of the bones become visibly 
enlarged. Snnjlar elasticity as in the 
rheumatic kind perceptible, and ab- 
scesses are also formed, which, on being 
opened, dischaige an oifensive humour ; 
the bones decay, and piccts are* often 
ejected through the orifices of die 
wounds; the adjacent parts become pro- 
gressively adecled, thi* general health is 
undermined, ami the palieiil’s suifer- 
iiigs end in hectic fever and death. 

'J'he eauses oftl.esi* complaints aie 
not always known : the most common 
are suppressed persfiiration ; inj'udicious 
treulment of cutaneous disorders, esjie- 
ciallyofthc measles, small-pox, erysi- 
pelas, &c. External violence, ^uv\\ as 
fulls, blows, and fretjueiit km cling, 
liaye often brougiit on the complaint : 
too much care cannot therclore be 
taken in guarding against such com- 
mon causes of this distressing malady, 

111 the rheumatic white swelling, 
which is at first of an inflammatory na- 
ture, it will be advisable to adopt a 
cooling regimen ; and blood should be 
taken from the diseased part by enp- 
j>nig, or scarificatiori *ither of which is 
preferable to venesec .• !, or the appli- 
cation of leeches; ami it may be re- 
peated according to tlie stiength of the 
patient, and urgency of the s\mptoms. 
W ext a blister must be afiplied to the 
opposite side, and kept open lil»i the 
scarified part is healed. 

Internally, mild cooling laxatives, 
such us sulpiiate c^of magnesia, should 
be taken occasionally ; healing liquors, 
as well as stiiriulatmg food, must be 
also avoided. If a stifl’ness of the knee 
remain after tMe swelling has subsided, 
great bemdit will be deijved from the 
application cf pine warm ohve-oil, and 
from gentle frictions, repeate^i three 
or lour times a day. If, liowever, a sup- 
puration has taken place, whicii may 
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be known by the softness of the tu- 
mor, these frictions must be avoided, 
and lecource be had to the experienced 
surgeon. 

In liie treatment of white 

swellings, wliat is said under Scrofula 
should be carefully attended to. Wlien 
this complaint is confined to the smal- 
ler joints*, It has, by those means, been 
sometimes cured ; but wlien the larger 
joints, such as tlie knee, ankle, &c. are 
diseased, amputation is, we fear, the 
only remedy : and, sometimes, if the 
whole system be tainted with a scrofu- 
lous acrimony, even that operation is 
fu\jueiilly inefifectiial. 

In these roneplaints, tlie best medical 
and surgical advice should at once be 
had. We think, hdwever, that the 
warm, or vapour bath, in many cases of 
white swelling, mav be eminently ad- 
vantageous. See 

White-thorn* Sec Thorn. 

White-throat* See Warbler. 
WmTE-\ ITRIOL, or Sulphate 
OF Zinc, a combination of zinc and the 
sulpluinc acid, and used for many pur- 
poses m the arts, and also as a medicine. 
See Zinc. 

W?HTE-WASrilNt;, the act of 
whitening Veilings, walls, &c. with u 
mixture of (juick-lime and water, 
to which a little size is occasionally 
added. 

I'iie practice of white-washing apart- 
ments eminently contributes to the 
preservation of healtli ; and should he 
enjoined by those having influence in 
society, and particularly by landlords 
to their tenants, whose poveity is 
more likely to engender disease. In 
performing tliis operation, it should be 
known tliat hot or quick lime is prefer- 
able to any other, and should be used 
as soon as possible after it is slacked : 
by attending to this circumstance, its 
ed'pcts 111 destroying vermin, and re- 
moving infection, will be considerably 
increased. It is too common a piactice 
in London and other large towns, to 
whitc-wasli witli ivftiting ; which is a 
carbohute of lime ; this should be dis- 
<'ounttiianced, and the use of quick- 
lime enforced. 
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WIIITING, a white substance well 
known in commerce, and domestic eco- 
uomy ; it is simply chalk levigated and 
washed, * , 

Whiting, a Jish, See CoD. 

Whiting pout. See Cod. 

WHITLOW, or Whitloe, called 
sometimes felony is a painful and inflam- 
matory swelling at the extremeties of 
the fingers, under the nails ; termina- 
ting in an eflusion of clear serum below 
the skin, winch is sometimes so acrid as 
to corrode tlie periosteum, and render 
the bone carious. At other times the 
inflammation is so great that the whole 
arm swells, and sometimes even the 
glands in the axilla, or asm-pit. 

When this afl'ection arises from exter- 
nal violence, the remedies employed for 
inflaniinalioii in general will be of ser- 
vice, such as poultices ; when it arises 
from unknown cau>e 8 , ardent spirits 
and astringents will be useful, particu- 
larly when topical and general bleedings 
liave been previously used. M ben an 
effusion of serous matter takes place, it 
is immediately to be divcharged, as it 
is almost impossible to convert it into 
proper pus. When the bone is eaiious, 
the bone, or at least tlieeanous petition, 
must be removed ; lind thift* must, of 
course, be done by the experienced sur- 
geon. 

Many complaints of •this kind, af- 
ter the application of the poultice 
described under Abscess, for a few 
days, may be readily cured by simply 
letting out the collected humours, and 
afterwards binding up the part mode- 
rately tight with dry lint. The com- 
mon ointments are useless and impro- 
per. The lint should be removed two 
or three times a week, previous to which* 
removal, the part should be well soaked 
in warm water. 

WHITLOW GRASS, Nail-wokt, 
or Draba, a genus of plants containing 
sixteen species, some leafy, others leaf- 
less, in their stems ; they are chiefly 
natives of the South of Europe, but 
three or four indigenous to our own 
country j of these, the Verna is the 
most common 5 it is found on oldT walls, 
with naked stalks, lanceolate, hairy. 
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slightly serrats leaves, and white fiow« 
ers, which appear very early in the 
spring ; ittis eaten by horses, sheep, and* 
goats. A more elegant species, the 
AlzoideSf found by Ur. Turton, on the 
maritime rocks at Gower. 

ff hitlow worm. See FIair worm, 

\M10RL, Whirl, or Verticil, in 
botany, a sort of inflorescence made u 
of many subsessile flowers surround .11 
the stem in a ring. 

fJ liort^or Whortle Uerry. SeeVACti- 

NIL'M. 

Whortle bear's. See Strawberry- 
tree. 

yVnlgeon. See Duck. 

/Vi/c. See Husband and wife. 

Wild Basil. See I'uyme. 

Wi/d Boar. See Swine. 

jyHd Carrot. See Carrot, 

WILD CUCUMDER. We have 
anticipat'd wViatwe have to say relative 
to this [)laiit under Elateuium and 
Momordica, to which, therefore, the 
reader will please to refer. 

WILD LIQUORICE, or GVi/ie, 
a gentis of plants consisting of forty- 
five species, natives of South ArnerTca, 
the Cape, and India. They are all of 
tlie vetch, or kidney-bean tribe, and 
many of them have been erroneously 
arranged under the Ebacelous, or Kid- 
ney bean. The plant most cultivated 
is the frutescenSf or Carolina bean, with 
bracted racemes, ta twining shrubby 
stem, and blue flowers. 

For another wild liquorice see Milk 
Vetch. 

Wilding. Sse Crab and Apple- 
Tree. 

WILD RICINUS, or Croton, a ge- 
iius ^f plants comprehending fifty-one 
species, ^scattered *over Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. The chief of 
ih^se are ^ 

The Tinctorlum, or Turnsole, a native 
of the south of Europe, with rhombic 
repeiid leaver 3 pendulous capsules, 
and an herliaceous btem,^•i^i^g annually 
about nine inches high, with axillary 
paiiicled flowers, ll flowjeis in July ; 
but requiies, in this country, the 
wariBili of a hot-b('d to ripen its seeds. 
Tlie turii.sole used as a colouring matter 
4 V t 
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in canfoctionaiies and clieniistry, is made 
from the juice loosed between the eni- 
^aleinent of the seeds. Sec LtTMUs and 
TURNSrOLE. 

The Sebiferurrii or Tallow-tree. See 
Tallow-Trek. 

The Ti/^diiimy or Parvana wood, a 
native of India, with ovate, pointed, 
serrate, glabrous leaves, ancj an herba- 
ceous stem. The wood is the Parvana 
wood, and the seeds the grana lilia, foi*- 
merly in the 'dispensatones, but now 
little known : they are strongly purga- 
tive. 

The LacA'iferum, or Gum-lac-tree^is 
also a native of the East Indies; the 
officinal gum-lac is found on this tree. 
Set* Lao. 

WILL, a term in morals in very ge- 
neral use ; but which is applied in such 
various acceptations as to have become 
one of the most inconvenient words in 
the English language. Tlie simple 
meaning of the will is, doubtless, the 
dcvsire or disposition of the mind to do 
any act, or to obtain any thing ; and is 
nearly synonymous with wish. This 
desire, or disposition, is, of course, the 
effect of some previous operation of the 
mind, which operation is produced by 
some cause or causes. But the will 
has been also defined that power by 
which we desire and purpose ; and 
at other times it has tieen defined voli- 
tion, or the act of trilling. Such dif- 
ferent meanings being applied to the 
term ici//, we do not apprehend it can 
become in(»re clear when the word free is 
added to it. Thus by free-will some 
persons mean a power of choosing ; 
whilst others mean, by this term, a pow- 
er of the mind by wl^ich, notwithsKnid- 
ing any motives or predispositions, we 
are enabled to do whatever we please ; 
go that, according I'D this notion of frs**-* 
will, two persons pk*,ced in exactly the 
same circumstances^ may act diametri- 
cally opposite •, liut if lhei»€ be any 
truth ill the d‘«*ctrine of morals which 
we have inculcated in this work, thi« 
cannot be ; atul, hence the impropri- 
ety of the use of the tcirn free-will in 
moral and philosophical language. We 
are not desirous of enlarging upon this 
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subject here : for every "practical pur- 
pose, whiit we have said under our arti- 
cles Bk.'otry, Cause, Chance, Cir- 
cumstances, Difference of Opi- 
nion, Education, Mind, ike., through- 
out our work will, we trust, be satisfac- 
tory : and to which, therefore, the read- 
er will refer, 

WILL and TESTAMENT, a writ- 
ten deed, or instrument, signed by a 
testator, or person disposing of his pro- 
perty after his decease, in the presence 
of proper witnesses. Wills are, however, 
of two kinds, written and verbal ; but, 
as verbal wills are liable to great mis- 
construction, and for lands and tene- 
ments are not binding in the law, all 
wills ought, if possible, to be written, 
and witnessed : three witnesses are the 
most the law requires. See Executor. 

No person having property at his dis- 
posal, and desirous that it should de- 
scend to persons not at his death legally 
entitled to it, or who is desirous of pre- 
venting all kind of litigation and dis- 
pute amongst relations or other persons, 
after his death, should delay for a mo- 
ment the disposal of his estate and 
effects by will. This step is an impe- 
rious duty, and more especially is it so 
where propeVty is of such a kind, land 
for instance, as v.*ill descend to the el- 
dest son by the law of this country, un- 
les^ by will disposed of otherwise. A 
neglect of tliis necessary duty, the duty 
of maldng a will, and disposing equi- 
tably of property, has been the source 
of innumerable animosities and bicker- 
ings ill families, which a timely atten- 
tion to such a duty might geneially 
prevent. 

A will requires no stamp when execut- 
ed. The duties on wills are paid by the 
executor when the probate is obtained. 

WILLOW, Osier, Withy, or 
Siilir, a genus of plants comprehending 
seventy species, chiefly natives of Eu- 
rope, a few of the other quarters of the 
globe ; tliirly-eight indigenous to the 
marshes, rivulets, moist sands, moist 
woods, and hedges of our own country. 
They ^retliiis subdivided : — leaves ser- 
rate, glabrous, or nearly so, — leaves 
quite entire, or nearly so,— leaves vil- 
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lous. The following, winch are the cul- 
tivated speciew, are the chief: 

The Triandra, or Long-leaved, three- 
stamened willow, rises thirty feet^or 
more in height, but being one of the 
best osiers for the use of basket makers, 
is generally cut and kept low j the baik 
of the stem and branches spontaneously 
exfoliates like that of the plane-tree 3 
leaves linear, oblong, three or four inch- 
es long ; the margins thickly serrate ; 
sometimes flowers both in spring and 
autumn. 

The Pentaudra, or Hay-leaved wil- 
low, uses ten or twelve feet high, and 
is distinguished on accounl of its broad 
odoriferous leaves ; tlia bark is astrin- 
gent and bitter; sometimes employed 
niedicmally, the same as the bark of 
the crack willow. See below. 

The ViteHhia^ or Yellow willow, is a 
middle-sized tree, much branched at 
top ; wood white and tough ; the shoots 
used by basket-makers ; the bark is 
occasionally used in medicine and dye- 

The Amygdalinay or Broad-leaved 
three-stameiied willow, has the leaves 
ovate oblique ; trunk loy, bark decidu- 
ous ; found in bogs. • 

The Hastata, or i ! albert -leaved wil- 
low, has somewhat ovate, acute, sessile 
leaves ; a low tree found in Lapland and 
Switzerland, • 

The Fragilis, or Crack -willow, is one 
of the largcht trees of the willow genus ; 
leaves lanceolate, pointed ; a native of 
most parts of Europe, more especially 
the northern parts; indigenous also to 
our own rivulets ; bees are fond of the 
male flowers. The bark is given medi- 
cinally, See below. 

The Babi/lonica, or Weeping willow, 
grows to a large tree ; leaves linear-lan- 
ceolate ; a corn moil and highly orna- 
mental tiee ; delights in moist places; 
a native of the Levant. 

The Purpurea^ or Bitter purple wil- 
low, is a bushy shrub, three or four feet 
high, with slender purple shining bran- 
ches, and leaves obovate lanceolate ; in- 
digenous to the rivulets of England. 

The Helixy or Pose willow, is *a slen- 
der trae, rising nine or ten feet high, 
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with rose-like excrescences at the end 
of the branches, whence its English 
name ; leaves lanceolate, pointed ; a nar 
tive of England and many parts of 
Iturope. 

The Fissa, or Basket osier, is a shrub 
rising four or live feet in height, with 
erect, flexible, and very tough branches, 
of a yellowish ash colour, sometimes 
purplish ; %ave& alternate, pedicelled, 
minutely toothed ; a native of various 
parts of Europe, on* tlie sandy banks 
of rivers; cultivated in Ehigland, as 
preferable to all others of the tribe for 
basket work. 

The Rubra, or Green osier, is an in- 
digenous shrub, with linear-lanceolate, 
elongated, acute leaves, 

I'lie Caprea, or Round-leaved sallow, 
grows to a large tree ; leaves ovate, 
pointed, serrate, downy underneatb ; 
l)ees are fond of its flowers ; its bark is 
employed medicinally 5 see below ; a 
native of our own woods. 

The Cinerea, Common sallow, or 
Aslij'-leaved willow, rises from six to 
twelve feet high ; leaves nearly verj en- 
tire, obovate-lanceolate ; indigenous to 
our boggv woods. 

The Alba, or White willow, is a large 
and lofty tree, of quick growth, but 
soon decays when topped j leaves lance- 
olate, pointed, serrate ; wood white, 
light, tough ; a native of our own 
woods. • 

The Vminalls, or Osier, is a tall, 
slender, obsequious, quick-growing 
shrub; leaves lance-linear, very lung, 
pointed, very entire ; branches wand- 
like. 

All these are fond of watery situa- 
tioQs, but will grow in any soil ; they 
are useSullj cultivated in low wastes, 
and on the sides of moist ditches, for 
» basket work. Thej^are all most readily 
and easily propagated by cuttings, from 
a year old to six, or even more. 

The b^;-ks of the fragilh, or Crack- 
willow, the alba, or VV^iite willow, and 
^of the caprea, or Round-leaved willow, 
are now received into our^materia niedi- 
cas, and sometimes ordered as a substi- 
tute for the Peruvian bark ; and in some 
cases of interniittents and remittent* 
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hare been successfully administered. 
They also afford relief in debilit}, dys- 
'pepbia, and pulmonary hieiAorrluij^es ; 
and, itris said, they have been eveii more 
serviceable in phthisis and hectic feier 
than the Peruvian bark. Tliey may be 
551 ven in substance, or in the form of 
decoction. Of the powdered bark, from 
half a drachm to one drachm may be 
given for a dose, combined with aroma- 
tics, myrrh, or P^^ruvian bark, accoref- 
iiig to circumstances. 

VV^‘ ought [lerhaps to mention that 
the I.ondon College orders only the bark 
of the caprea ; the Dublin college or- 
ders the bark of the fragills and the 
alha. 

WILLOW-HERB, or Epilobhm, 
a genus of plants comprehending thir- 
teen species, of which eight are com- 
mon to the meadows, woods, or ditches 
of our own country j the blossom is 
usually red, and often beautiful. Some 
of the species have an intoxicating qua- 
lity : the angustifolium^ or Rose-bay 
willow-herb is one of these ; the yming 
shoots of which are however said to be 
little inferior to asparagus, when boiled. 
The down of the seed has been lately 
introduced into our hat and cotton ma- 
nufactories ; this species is common in 
our moist woods. Another of our indi- 
genous species is the liirsntum^ Great 
hairy, large-flowered willow herb, or 
(Codlings and cream /’it has large, lieau- 
tiful, purple flowers. 

flAmbreU or Whimbrel. SeeCuuLKW. 
WIN D, a sensible current m the at- 
mosphere. ' • 

The chief causes of the wind jire 
doubtless tljealternations of tern perature, 
to which may he addled other oreas?6na I 
causes, such us electrical phdfioinena, 
the decompobitiou of gases in the at- 
mosphere, &c. « • 

In this country southerly winds are 
very often accompanied with ram or 
inoistui'e 3 and m sucli states^of the at- 
mosphere, as it? pleasure is diminished, 
the circulation of the blood is often not 
carried on willi the vigour necessary to 
health : such winds are therefore com- 
monly coii^i<leird, and tritely called, 
relaxing. On the contrarv, noitherivi 
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or north-easterly winds, are generally 
called and considered bracing 3 and 
merely so, we presume, in roijse(|uence 
of the pressure of the atuiospliere being 
greatest when the winds are in that 
quarter. In other words, when the wind 
blows from some of the southerly points 
the air is very often light, and we may 
anticipate ram ; and when from the 
northern or north-eastern regions it is 
often heavy, and we may anticipate dry 
weatlier. There are numerous excep- 
tions to these meteorological outlines, 
relative to some of our winds, and their 
cftects, hut the general facts are, we ap- 
prehend, indisputable. See Barome- 
ter, Ci.iMATtf, Meteorology, and 
Weather. 

When the wind moves only 1 mile 
in an hour, its motion is haully per- 
ceptible 3 — '2 or 3 miles it is just per- 
ceptible ; — 4 or 5 gently pleasant 3 — 10 
to 15 pleasant, brisk 3 — 20 to 25 very 
brisk 30 to 35 a higii wind ;--40 to 
45 a very high wind 3 — 50, storm or 
tempest ; — Go, a great storm 3 — 80 , a 
hurricane 3 and when it moves 100 
miles an hour it is a hurricane, tearing 
up trees, and carrying buildings be- 
fore it.^’ 

fVind-Jiower. See Anemone. 

Wind^brokeriy in a Horse, See Bro- 
KEN-WIND. 

WIND-GALLS, in farriery, small 
elastic tumours, on each side of the 
back sinews, immediately above the 
fetlock joint 3 they consist of enlarged 
raucous capsules, and are generally 
caused by liard work, at too early an 
age. They do not often occasion lame- 
ness, and, unless so considerable us to 
r'ause some degree of stifl’ness in the 
joint, are better only bandaged, or by 
having some stimulating embrocation 
well rubbed in 5 see Liniment. But 
when they cause lameness, or are at- 
tended with weakness of the fetlock 
joint, firing, blistering, and rest, are 
the best remedies. They are some- 
times opened, and the contents dis- 
charged, and some eschai otic is after- 
wards applied ; but although this me- 
thod sometimes succeeds it is not al- 
ways successful. 
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WlND-INSTRUMfeNTS, those 

musical instruraents wliich are played 
by tlieaskistauce of wind or air. The 
chief of these are the life, ilaj^colet, 
double fla;^eolet, flute, Freuch-horn, 
hautboy, bassoon, bai^-pipes, cUiiionet, 
and trumpet. Theie are, however, 
many others wliich we cannot enumerate. 

Although occasional playing on these 
instruments may be, and undoubtedly 
is, to those persons who have a taste for 
music, aj^recabie, and forms a pleasant 
relaxation from both business and stii- 
<ly, yet, a constant apphcaliou of tlie 
Inn^s ill the inflation of almost any of 
tiie^e instruments, is l>y no means to be 
recommended : ioras tU* muscle.', of the 
abdomen aie, in the process, iiecessa- 
rdy contiacted, tlie (irculation of the 
fluids is impeded, and the foundation 
of cou^h, asthma, pulmomry consump- 
tion, or other fatal maladies, is, not tin- 
frecjueiitly, by such means, laid. 

ITimipipe. See Tx.achea. 

I rimlsur-soap See Soap. 

or th^ fermented 

juice of the ;«rapc. Tiiere are, however, 
uiany other fruits from which a sweet 
fluid may be obt. lined, apd winch, when 
ieiniented, becomes a vinous Jlquor. 
Of sucli Irints, we ‘h;ve in •this country, 
the apple, the pear, the cherry, the 
gooseberry, the currant, &c. &c. But 
by far the most valuable of these fruits 
is the ^rape, winch grows luxuriantly 
in tlie southern parts of Europe, Ma* 
<leira, tiie Cape of Ciowd Hope, &c. 

I he pimcipiil substances held in so- 
lution in grape-juice are swgar, 
il/nfen, and super-tartrate of putasL It 
(fasily feruKUits spontaneously at tein- 
p r.itnres between (i0« and 80% and the 
piienoinena to winch it gives rise, close- 
1} resemble those of the wort with } east. 
Alter tlie operation, its specific gravity , 
ib mucli dmnnlsiied, its flavour changed, 
and it has acquired intoxicating pow- 
ers. 

1 lie expressed juice of the ripe grape 
is called must. This, in the wine 
countries, i» placed in large casks, or * 
vats, and there spontaneously under- 
goes the vinous fermentation, gfnd de- 
posits an impure crystalline salt, of a 
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whitish or reddish colour, according to 
tlie colour of the grapes, on the sides 
and boito'^i of the v.its ; this is called^ 
tartar^ or in commerce ar^ol ; see Tar- 
tar. For the medicinal qualities of 
foreign wines, see the latter part of this 
article. 

The |)articiilar method in which the 
manufacture of the dilferent wines is 
earned on ui the wine countries is not 
jfccurately known here ;and if it were, 
from the ddference m*c!pi mate, and the 
nature of the grape juice of our own 
country, it is doubtful whether these 
nieiliods could be applied by us with 
advantage. And notwithstanding ma- 
ny persons have strongly advocated the 
manufacture of domestic wines, we can- 
not avoid thinking that it will be al- 
ways diflicult, if not impossible, by 
any art whatever, to produce wines in 
tins country, which can, either in fla- 
vour or (piality, compete with such as* 
port or madeira. As, however, many of 
our readers ni «\ be of a difl'ereiit opi- 
nion, we will eiiOeavour to embody in 
tiiis 111 tide, the best and most scientific 
directions and information relative to 
the makmsr of domestic, or home-made 
wine, promising that have had some 
experience in the art ourselves, and also 
that every wine-maker should not only 
attend to the following observations, 
but consult our articles Fermenta- 
tion, and Spin iT^F Wine, under both 
of which will be found much important 
information which need not be repeated 
here. 

The principles which are more imme- 
diately necessary for the conversion o 
tliejuice of fruits into wine, are water, 
sut(ar, tartar, ami vegetable mucilage : 
to thes^miitotbe added, a suitable degree 
of temperature, without which no good 
^ine can be made :^from Go® to 80“ is, 
most probably, the best range ; colour 
and flavour may be regarded as adventi- 
tious, both being reatlilv communicable 
by art. Yhe pieseuce of tartar, is among 
the foregoing ingredients, essential to 
the fabrication of genuine wine ; and 
the addition of this substance, when it 
is not naturally present in sufficient 
quantity, not only meliorates tlie qua- 
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Iity, but increases llie quantity of spirit, 
which a <^iven portion of suj'ar is eapa- 
\)le of yrekltny j hence the Ji(l(litit)n of 
tartar to our native fruits, which a e in- 
variably deficient in this substance, will 
prove advantageous. The malk acid, 
on the contiary, is injurious to our do- 
mestic wines, and almost invariably im- 
parts to tliein the properties of cider. 
Sugar IS, however, to be considered the 
fuiiduinental substance in the making 
of wjiies 3 and t® till^ only we must look 
for their strength. Those fruits, there- 
fore, which contain the greatest quan- 
tity of sugar, furnish the strongest wine. 
It is this principle in wliich our domes- 
tic fruits arc most de ective ; but it is, 
at the same time, one which can be most 
readily supplied by tlie addition of the 
sugar of the cane. In the addition of 
this material, it may he useful to know, 
that the sacclianiie matter whicfi exists 
in tieacle, or molasses, is more readily 
converted into spirit of wme, than it is 
in refined sugar; and that, generally, 
the puier the sugar is, tlie more it is 
freed from vegtjtable extractive ma’tter, 
the ’.iiore Irat^cn will be necessary to 
perfect the fermenting process. 

The natural leaven of fruits appears 
to be gluten ; it is found in abundance 
in wheat and rye, and, as is well known, 
acts powerfully as a ftmient. This 
substance 18 nUo aconsiituent of yeast, 
and hence most probably the fermenting 
properties of yeast arise. Gluten exists 
also in abundance in the flowers of 
elder, and other plants, as well us in 
gooseberries, and many, of our native 
fruits ; it is also found in Ihe grape, and 
in the leaves and succulent teudnlsof 
the vine. Tliis substance being the^ua- 
turul leaven of fruits/ or that which 
their sugar, whether combined with it in 
the form of the sweet principle, or se- 
parately existing, is eupahle of under- 
going the vinous fermentation } it is, 
therefore, to a due proportion of it that 
we must look for the conversion of the 
saccharine juices, or other saccharine 
solutions into wine. 

Tojimn is contained both in the 
hulks and stems of certain grapes, and 
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communicates to the liquor, at the plea- 
sure of the operator, that roughness 
well known in port wine. It is also 
found in our ow n fruits, the sloe and the 
damson ; and it may be given at any 
time by the addition of kino or cate- 
chu. 

The flavours of particular vegetables 
are not so easily communicable to 
wines, as have been commonly supposed, 
W'hilst any undecoin posed sugar re- 
mains in them, the flavour is more or 
less apparent, but when the wine is 
completely fermented, the flavour, de- 
pendent upon vegetable extractive mat- 
ter, is generally lost. 

In the fermentation of wine, a por- 
tion or the whole of the leaven or glu- 
ten, as above mentioned. IS separated in 
two forms, one yeast, and rising to the 
surface, the other leys, and sinking to 
the bottom of the vessel. 

If certain proportions of sugar and 
leaven, whether natural or arliticial, be 
taken, and the fca mentation proceeds 
regularly, tlje result will be u vinous 
fluid, containing neither sugar nor acid ; 
but, if the quantity of leaven be not suf- 
fleient to produce this result, the wine 
will th^n contain unchanged sugar, and 
be, of coursL', a sweet or iiiiperfectly- 
ferniented wine. Such are almost all 
our domestic wines : a large quantity of 
sugar is added*toa proportion of the 
juice of thefiuits so small, that the 
compound does not contain sufficient 
natural leaven ; and to remedy this, if 
yeast of beer be added in sufficient 
quantity, it invariably communicates a 
disagreeable flavour. The practice, 
therefore, of adding yeast should be 
avoided. The true remedy is so to ba- 
lance the vegetable juice and the sugar 
as to produce a fluid analogous to the 
juice of the grapes : one in which there 
should be a proportion of natural leaven 
sufficient to convert the whole of the 
fluid into wine. 

IF, after some time, the wine should 
not appear to be sufficiently fermented, 
it will be found useful to break the 
head which rises, and return it into the 
fermenting fluid 5 or to agitate the mix. 
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ture in such a way as to unite the lea- 
ven with the liquor repeatedly, till the 
desired effect is produced. 

The temperature is one of the exter- 
nal circumstances which has the great- 
est share in influencing the act of* fer- 
mentation ; It has been considered that 
a temperature of 54", is that which is 
most favourable to the projier fermenta- 
tion of wine : but we are disposed to 
consider this many degiees too low. For 
rider and perry it may be high enough, 
but for wines we think above 60" better 
than below it ; of course very hot and 
very cold temperatures are o(jually im- 
proper. We apprehend that, in ad- 
dition to other circumsUmces mentioned 
above, in keeping the wine at a pro- 
per degree of teinjierature during the 
whole time of its fermenting process, 
depends, in great ineasiire, the good- 
ness and perfection of the wiwe ; and, 
ill oiir judgment, the difliculty of doing 
this in oiir climate, is one of the chief 
causes of our failure in wiiie-niaking. 

It IS also deserving of cynsideration, 
that some wines whicli are imperfectly 
fermented, remain quiescent during the 
winter, and on the returq of spring, the 
fermentation is re-excited. By Wiling 
at this time, we obtain a* busk wine, 
which, if bottled either in the cold of 
winter, or after the second fermentation, 
would be dead or still. 'At such second 
fei mentation, flavouring matters may 
be advantageously added ; and also 
spirits if ever allowable, may then be 
best introduced. 

ISork> it of trifling consideration, 
where the wme is deposited when it is 
fermented. If any sugar be still unde- 
composed in it, and few wines are found 
without some undecom posed sugar, in 
order that it may improve by age, it 
slioiild he kcfit in tliat temperature, in 
which the fermentation may be pro- 
moted. But where a brisk wine is 
wanted, that is, a wine with carbonic 
acid in it, as above-noticed, if it be 
kept in a high temperature, there is 
danger that the bottles may burst. It 
will be impossible for us, in the limits to 
which we are necessarily confined, to 
pursue this subject furtbrjr ; we shall 
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now, therefore, proceed to lay before oirr 
readers a few of the most useful forms 
for making English wines. • 

Wine from unripe gooseberries^ Take 
of sound unripe gooseberries, perfectly 
clean, forty pounds ; water four gallons ; 
wiiite sugar thirty pounds ; crude tar- 
ter in powder six ounces. 

Brui&e tj^e gooseberries in a tub, by 
pressure sufficient to crush the berries, 
fritliout breaking the seeds, or materially 
compressing the skins j*pour the four 
gallons of water into the vessel and stir 
and squeeze the contents, until the 
v^ole of the juice and pulp are separa- 
ted from the solid matters. The ma- 
terials are then to remain at rest, from 
six to twenty -four hours, when they 
are to be strained through a coarse bag, 
by as much force as can be convenient- 
ly applied to them. One gallon of 
fre.di \water may afterwards be passed^ 
through the marc, for the purpose of 
obtaining all the soluble matter from 
the gooseberries. Dissolve the sugar in 
the juice thus procured, and let the 
total bulk of the fluid be made up with 
water, to the amount of 10| gallons. 
The crude tartar nyist also be now 
added. 

The liquor thus obtained is the arti- 
ficial must, and is equivalent to the 
juice of the grape. It must be placed 
ilia tub of ‘sufficient rapacity, over 
which a blanket* or simitar texture, 
covered by a board, may be thrown, the 
vessel being placed in a temperature 
varying from 5.3° to Go°. Here it may 
remain for a diiy or two, according to 
the syniptonis of fermentation, and from 
thih tub it must be drawn off into the 
cask, in which it js to ferment. The 
cask mist he filled nearly to the bung- 
hole, that the scum wiiich arises may 
•be thrown out ; as the fermentation 
proceeds, and the, bulk of the liquor 
diminishes, the superfluous portion of 
must which was made for this express 
purpose, must be pouilbd in, so as to 
^eep the liquor still near the bung- 
hole. As the fermentation declines, 
the bung must be driven in, and a 
small hole be bored in the side of the 
cask, into which a wwden iiegis fitted* 
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After a few days this peg is to be loos- 
ened, and the carbonic acid may, if any 
be generated, esea|)e. Tins peg imist 
be removed afterwards oocasionally, for 
the same purpose 3 and, when tlie danger 
from excessive expansion is over, the 
peg may be ]»ermanently driven in. It 
may remain in this state thiougii the 
winter : or it may be decynted from 
the first lees in December, if sufliciently 
fermented : and if not it may be shake^i 
up with the lees* to promote its efl'ectual 
fermentation. It may be fined with 
isinglass 

All shiftings and bottlings of suvh 
wine should be, if possible, in clear, 
dry, and cold weather ; and in any case. 
It must be bouled in the month of 
March. 

Wine from unripe i'urrantSy tin* same 
proportions of enrrants, sugar, &c. are 
.necessary as for gooselierry wine ; and 
the same mode of proceeding in every 
respect. 

In both these wines it may be useful, 
perhaps, to observe, that to insure brisk- 
ness,, without excessive sweetness, the 
proportion of fruit should be fifty 
pounds, and tin;, sugar continued the 
same in quantity ; or the quantity of 
sugar may be increased to forty pounds, 
if a very sweet, as well as a very brisk 
wine, be dcMred j and if a weaker wine 
be wished, twenty-five pounds only of 
sugar may be used nf these processes. 

ITine from unripe Grapes, The 
same proporlhuis of grapes, sugar, &e. 
are necessary as for goosebeny wine. 
The husks of the grape wiay be always 
fernieiiteil in the \at with the fluid j 
and, with the oxct'ption of tlie seeds*, no 
barm can arise fiom, bruising tlic »ohd 
matters. * 

As no yeast is directed many of these 
operations, we uimii not coneliule that 
the fermentation will be less cftectual 
on that account. Attention to the fem- 
jierature will coiiiinonly be sufllcicnt to 
c’xcite and continue it. If, however, it 
should become languid during its pro- 
gress, siiiqdy agitating the liquor, or 
omitting to replenish the vessel, so that 
the scum may remain in it, will gene- 
rally be efiectual. 


Wine from the leaves of the Vine, 
The leaves may be taken, at any period, 
fi om vines which have been cultivated 
for this purpose, and from which no 
fruit is expected ; tiie tendrils are also 
equally useful : the claret vine may be 
cultivated for this ])urpose, by which 
the wine will liave a red colour j the 
leaves are Viest wlien young. Take forty 
or fifty [lounds of such leaves, upon 
which must be poured seven or eight 
gallons of boiling water ; let them in- 
fuse for twenty-four hours ; the liquor 
being poured ofl‘, the leaves must be 
piessed strongly, and being subse- 
quently washed, with an additional 
gallon of watery they must be again 
submitted to the action of the press. 
The quantity of sugar may be varied, 
as in the preceding forms, according to 
the nature of the wine wanted. 

Wine from ripe Gooseberries or Cur^ 
rantSf may be made either sweet or dry. 
If sweet wme is intended, the fruit 
should not exceed forty pounds ; if dry 
wine, it maj^ extend to sixty. The pro- 
portion of sugar must be thirty pounds 
as above j and, if a still stronger wine 
be desired, forty pounds of sugar must 
be U‘‘eH, 

//Ine frohi ripe Grapes, No water 
must be used in this wine. To each 
gallon of juice, after expression, a 
quantity of sng\irmii8t be added, vary- 
ing from one to two pounds in propor- 
tion to the greater or less sweetness of 
tlie fruit. Tile remainder of the ma- 
nagement is as before. 

The ])roportions of all the preceding 
wines are calculated for a cask of ten 
gallons, 

I'he wines from elder berries, rasp- 
berries, or other fruits, are to be made 
in the same manner, and with similar 
proportions. 

A superior class of fruit wines is 
maile by using the juices of all these 
fruits, w'lthoiil any water being added. 

When wine is made from boiled 
fruits, such as black currants, it will be 
sufiicient that the fruit is simply brought 
to the boiling point before usifig it, the 
water in the vessel being so managed as 
to avoid the risk of burning. 
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For tlie al>ove forms of making En- 
glish wines, we are indebted to the able 
and scientific treatise on the Art of 
mahhig wine, by Dr. Maculloch. * 

We add the following forms for mak- 
ing some other wines. They have not, 
as far as we know, been before made 
j)ublie. 

Raisin wine. To one gallon of water 
put seven pounds of raisins picked 
clean. Stir them three or four times a 
day for a month ; press the liquor off, 
and put into it a table-spoonful of 
yeast. If fine in five months, it may 
be bottled. Of course it must be kept, 
during the fermentation, in a proper 
degree of heat. • 

Frontiniac wine. To ten gallons of 
the above must, add half a bushel of 
eider flowers. 

Clary wine. "Fo ten gallons of the 
same must, add half a bushel of clary 
flowers. 

Sherry wine. To ten gallons of the 
same must, add one pound of almonds, 
made into an emulsion. « 

Port wine. I'o ten gallons of the 
same must, add six pounds of the 
juice or pulp of black cherries, obtained 
by brui&nigaud pressing; and twfi quarts 
of aloes boiled in the wine, and pressed off*. 

For Birch whur, see Birch wink. 

On the value and uii^jortauce of wine 
.as aliment, it will be necessary to make 
a few remarks. 

That foreign wines are superior to 
those inatle in tins country, needs 
scaict ly to be observed : and they are 
so, doubtless, chiefly from their fer- 
mentation being Ccirried on in a more 
warm and congenial climate than our 
own ; added to which, the grape itseJf 
is, in such climates, in its greatest per- 
fection. The quantity of alcohol con- 
tained in dilferenl wines, may be seen* 
under the article Spirit of Wine. 
Sherry is pb asant and aromatic ; Port 
is austere and bitterish, and contains 
a considerable quantity of tannin ; Cla- 
ret is less rough and thinner ; Hock i 
is aciilulons ; Malaga is sweet ; Cham- 
pagne the most acidulous ; Madeira 
iis a wine which is, in general, very agree- 


able to the stomach, but it contains 
less alcohol than Marsala, which last 
is one of •the strongest wines. Thesif, 
and a variety of others, are* cordial 
stimulants, and, taken in moderate 
quantities, invigorate the system, and 
contribute to the general health. New 
wine is, however, generally less whole- 
some thau old. Brandy is obtained 
from wine. See Brandy. 

* As medicines, the qhief and best wines 
are Port, Sherry, and AJadeira, la most 
diseases of debility, these may be em- 
ployed, under proper management, 
with great succe.ss ; and in recovery from 
severe diseases, they afl’ord the most 
eflicacions means of restoring the ex- 
hausted strength. When, however, 
wine renders the pulse quicker than is 
natural, increases heat, thirst, &c. it is 
improper. In ty[)hns, the proper rule 
is to gi\e it till the pulse fills, the deli-, 
rinin abates, and the extremities become 
warm. A few glasses, and these even 
iliinted wiih water, given in the space 
of twenty-four hours, will often produce 
all that is reijuiied from wme;^ but 
sometimes large quantities are necessa- 
ry : in a ( ase of tetayus, live bottles of 
Madeira were taken every clay for some 
time, without pr(»ducmg the least ebri- 
ety, but, on the r ootrai v, wt*re produc- 
tive of the best efleels. 

Of English wines, either as aliment 
or medicine, we*caniu)t speak m com- 
riiendatioii : from their containing, al- 
most always, a portion 6f undeemm- 
posed sugai, they most commonly, 
when taken k*to the stomach, produce 
some fermeotatioii and flatulence, which 
are always disagieeable ; nor, indeed, are 
sidf^ct foreign wiiy:*s free from this incon- 
venience. 'j'iie healthy and robust may 
be })leased with the flavour-, and indulge 
fn draughts of sn(4i wines, but the dys- 
peptic and valetwdinanaii must invaria- 
bly avoid tliem. It is scarcely necessary 
to obseiwe, that excess in wine, like 
that in ardent spirits, produces not only 
» teiiqioiary intoxication, hut, if persisted 
in, extinguishes the fai'iilties of both 
body and mind, and is the parent of a 
long train of diseases and wretchedness. 
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For obviating the effects arising from 
intoxication from wine, see Poisons. 

•- Wine is frequently adulterated. Some 
of thes^ adulterations are not to be cie* 
tected by any known means, and others 
only by the scientific chemist. We 
shall not detail these adulterations, be- 
cause we should only be assisting the 
fraudulent. The most deleterious in* 
gredient for such purposes is lead, and 
tiiat lead is occasionally used by un- 
principled persons there is every reason 
to believe. A test for the detection of 
lead in wine^ consists of water saturated 
with sulphuretted hydrogen gas, acidw- 
lated with muriatic acid. Py adding 
one part of it to two of wine, or any 
other liquid suspected to contain lead, 
a dark coloured, or black precipitate 
will fall down, which does not disappear 
by an addition of muriatic acid : this 
, precipitate dried and fused before the 
blow pipe oil a piece of ( liarcoai, yields 
a globule of metallic lead. This test 
does not precipitate iron. A still more 
efficacious method is to pass a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas through 
the wine. 

For the treatn\jent of persons who are 
labouring under the effects of poisonous 
wine, see Lkad, and Poison. 

For medicated wines, see Antimo- 
NIAL WINK, IpKCACUANHA, IroN, &C. 

WINNOWING MACHINE, a 
contrivance for sepafatiug, by an arti- 
ficial current of air, the clialf from corn 
after it is threshed. 

The olil and imperfect modes of 
dressing grain, either by., the action of 
wind, operating between two doors of a 
barn, or by conveying the corn to the 
summit of an adjoining eminence, where 
it was winnowed by a natural bletze, is 
now laid aside. The wimiowing machine 
originated, it is said^ in China, thence 
it was brought to Holland ; it was intro- 
duced into Scotland above a century 
ago, and is attributed to Fletcher, of 
Sultown, and thd ingenuity of Miekle, 
whose son invented the threshing ma-, 
chine. Its cons!:ruction on a larger scale 
is, however, said to be owing to a person 
named Rogers, also a Scotchman. 

Threshing machines have almost al- 
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ways a set of fknners attacjied to them ; 
and some are even provided with a 
second pair, by which the cleaning of 
tbe grain is rendered so complete, as to 
require little or no dressing afterwards j 
but, however, the most judicious farmer 
will find it to his interest to give the 
final dressing to his grain in a deliberate 
manner by hand fanners. 

By these machines, with the aid of 
riddles attached to them, all dirt, seeds 
of weeds, chaff, and other refuse, are 
separated, or blown away, and the grain 
parted into divisions, according to its 
quality, by which it is rendered intrin- 
sically more valuable than when the 
good and the inferior are mixed toge- 
ther. 

WINTER’S BARK, or JVintcra, a 
genus consisting of three species, na- 
tives of South America or Polynesia, 
of which the Aromatlcn, a lofty evergreen 
forest tree, growing in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straights of Magellan, is the 
chief. The bark is employed, Tnedi* 
cinally, under the name of winter’s 
bark ; it has been found useful in scurvy 
and dyspepsia, being added to hitters ; 
but it does not appear to be superior to 
canel law alba, and is very little used. 
The dose of ‘this bark in powder, when 
given alone, is from ten grains to one 
scruple. See Canella Alba. 

WINTER-BERRY, or Prinos, a 
genus of plants, consisting of seven 
species, natives of America and the 
AVest Indies, of which the two following 
are cultivated : the verticillata^ or Deci- 
duous winter-berry j and the glabra ^ or 
Evergreen winter-berry : they are both 
shrubby plants, with flowers at the end 
of the branches, usually blue or purple, 
and appearing in July and August. 

/rinter cherry. See Cherry, win- 
ter, and Nightshade. 

WINTER GREEN, or Pyrola, a 
genus of plants consisting of six spe- 
cies, four found wild in our own woods, 
one in America, and one in Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

Another Winter Green, Chick- 
weed, or Trientalisy is a genus consist- 
ing of one species, the Europaa, com- 
mon to our own woods, with a stem sim- 
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pie, leafy at .the top, leaves clustered, 
lanceolate, very entire ; flowers white. 
Winter savory. See Savory. 

WIRE DRAWING, the art of 
drawing out long bars of metal by pulb 
ing them through holes in a plate of 
steel, or other fit metallic compound. 

Ill order that a wire may be drawn, it 
is requisite that the metal should have 
considerable tenacity. Gold, silver, 
iron, steel, copper, and their compounds, 
are most commonly used in this art. 
The process is very simple : a number 
of holes, progressively smaller and 
smaller, are made in a plate of steel, and 
the pointed end of a bar of metal being 
passed through them, \)ne of them is 
forcibly drawn by strong pincers, so as 
to elongate it by the pressure arising 
from the reaction of the greased hole 3 
this is the wire; it is again passed, in 
like manner, through another hole a lit- 
tle smaller ; by continuing the process 
the wire is increased in length, and its 
diameter diminished. The largest wire 
may be nearly an inch in* diameter j 
and the smallest we have seen was about 
one-thousandth part of an inch 3 but 
we are assured that silver wire has 
been made one-fifteen hiin^redtlf of an 
inch in diameter. 

Wires are drawn not only round, but 
square, and other figures in their sector ; 
tbey are also drawn grooved, so that any 
small part will form the pinion of a 
clock or watch-work. 

As the violent action of the drawing- 
plate renders the wire hard and brittle, 
it is necessary to anneal it several times, 
during the course of drawing. See Me- 
tals. 

WISH, an inactive desire. See Will.* 

WIT, an indefinite term in polite 
literature, but implying, most com- 
monly, that display of talent which ex- 
cites strongly our attention, is accom- 
panied with agreeable emotions, and at 
the same time also with vivacity 3 but 
for ideas to be witty, it is not neces- 
sary that they should be always either 
correct or true : Ik occ the iiianifebt dif- 
ference between wit and wisdomf3 and 
hence wit may be ernployeil in a bad, 
as well as a good sense 3 wisdom never* 
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but in the last. Whatever may be 
thought of the scintillations of wit, un- 
less they ate employed to please, and* 
not to wound, they should be discoun- 
tenanced and avoided. See PuNMiNOy 
Ridicule, and Satire. 

Withers. See Fistula of the Wi- 
thers. 

WITHERITE, a native carbonate 
of barytes, found in various parts of 
England and Wales. • 

Withy. See Willow. 

WOAD, or Isaiis, a genus of plant s 
comprehending four species, all Eu- 
ropean plants : one, the Tincioria, or 
Common woad, found wild in our 
fields, but often cultivated for the 
dyer 5 see Dyeing. The specific cha- 
racters of this plant are root-leaves 
crenate ; stem - leaves arrow - shaped ; 
silicles rather obtuse downy ; another 
variety wTith the root-leaves obtuse and 
entire. 

Woad is a valuable dyeing drug, 
the use of which has, however, been 
considerably superseded by indigo. It 
gives a full bodied and very fast blue 
to wool, though not very bright, so that 
it is always mixed witli indigo at pre- 
sent. 

In the cultivation of this plant, a 
rich deep and fresh soil is the best, the 
quantity of s^ed per acre varies 5 in the 
broad-cast method, six bushels are 
sometimes used ; but by the drill me- 
thod, a much less quantity will be suf- 
ficient. The seed may be sown ac- 
cording to circumstances, from the end 
of February, Id the middle of May ; 
and sometimes even as late as June, 
July, or August. The after-culture 
of tlTis crop requires repeated hoeings. 
In the sjfring-sowri crops, the leaves are 
generally ready to be gathered towards 
ih^ latter end of Junt*, or beginning of 
July. But when put in at a later pe- 
riod of the preceding summer, the crops 
are often fft to be gathei^-d earlier. This 
work should, however, Galways be per- 
Ibrrned as soon as the leaves are fully 
grown, while they retain * their perfect 
green colour, and are highly succu- 
leut : for when they begin to turn pale^- 
much of their goodness is expended^ 
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and they become less in quantity, and 
of an inferior quality. 

• Tlie leaves are gathered by llie hand j 
and the plants will sometimes ad'ord 
two or three gatherings. After the 
leaves are gathered they are submitted 
to the action of milts, similar to those 
employed for grinding bark, and in 
which they are reduced to ^ a kind of 
pulp j the woad is then laid in small 
heaps, which are closely and smoothly 
pressed down. ‘As often as the crust 
formed on the outside cracks, or sepa- 
rates, it is again closed, to preserve the 
strength of the colouring matter, bi 
this state it remains for a fortnight, at 
the expiration of which, the heaps are 
broken up j the external part is woiked 
into a mass, and the whole is formed 
into oval balls, either Ijj^ the hands, or 
by means of moulds. The balls are 
,now exposed to the sun, under 'shelter ; 
when iierfectly dry, they are ready for 
sale or for use. 

U'olf^ Sec Don. 

IVOI^P'-FISf J, or AnarchiaSi ^ ge- 
nus pf fishes consisting of three species, 
all inhabitants of the Northern Seas, 
characterized by, a round blunt head j 
fore-teeth in each jaw conic, large, di- 
vergent, six or more ; body roundish ; 
they are the following : the Lupus, or 
Ravenous wolf-fish, in length fifteen 
feet, a most fierce and ra\enous fish, 
fastening on any thing within its reach ; 
feeds on small shell-fish, which it grinds 
to pieces with its teeth, swallowing 
shells and every other part 3 the grind- 
ers are often found in aTossil state, and 
are called load-stones ; flesh good, but 
not often eaten. The Minor , or Less 
wolf-fish, lias large eyes near the lo|s of 
the head, resembling tliose of<ii dog ; 
mouth large ; three sharp, strong, un- 
equal teetii on eack side of the jaw. 
The Fanthcrinus, or -Panther wolf-fish, 
has the body covered with round brown 
spots j three feet long. 

WOLF’S APPARATUS, m che- 
mistry, anapparatns for saturating water 
witli gases, wkicli are easily soluble 111 
that fluid, as well as for otiier purposes. 
It consists of a tubulated retort, eom- 
niunicating with a receiver, whicli coin- 
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munioates with two three-,nfcked bot- 
tles, by bent tubes, the middle neck 
of eacii of tliese bottles being furnish- 
ed will) a safety tube. The different 
joints are secured either by grinding, 
or by well-cut coiks, rendered tight 
by a mixture of drying oil and pipe- 
clay. 

WOLF’S-BANE, Monk’s hood, 
Aconite, or Aconitum, a genus of 
plants, mostly natives of the Alps, ihe 
mou ntai 11s ofGermany , A ustria,and Tar- 
tary, The following are cultivated ; the 
lycoctonum, or Yellow, the altissimum, 
or Gieatest yellow, the variegatnm, or 
Lesser, the anthora, or W holesome, the 
rtapellus, or Common, the pyramidale, 
the alpinuni, or Large-flowered, the 
pyrenaicum, or I*yreuean, tlie camma^ 
rium, and the orientale, or F2astern 
monk’s hood. All these require a cool 
shady situation except Wid anthora. They 
thrive better in a moist than a dry soil ; 
they may all be propagated by sowing 
their seeds in autumn, upon a North 
border, wh^ire they are screened from 
the sun. They are most of them orna- 
mental flowers. 

Of the NapeiluSf or Common monk’s 
hood, leveral varieties with flowers of 
white, yelloiv, or blue, are found in our 
gardens. The leaves of tliis species aie 
ordered by the London college for me- 
dicinal use ; but the Dublin college 
orders the leaves of the Neomontanum^ 
another species 3 which last is now con- 
sidered as that which ought to be em- 
ployed. The leaves should be gather- 
ed when the flowers appear. 

The whole of the plant is poisonous ; 
but the deleterious qualities are lost in 
a considerable degree when dried. H i» 
narcotic, diaphoretic, and, in some 
cases, diuretic. In over doses, it produ- 
ces violent nausea, vomiting, excessive 
purging, vertigo, cold sweats, mania, 
and death. It lias, however, when 
judiciously administered, been found 
useful in chronic rheumatism, gout, 
enlargement of the bones, paralysis, 
and scirrhus, as well as in amauiosis, 
scroful;i, &c. ; it U given in the form of 
powder, extract, and tincture, and 
may be combined with calomel, anti- 
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monials, camphor, and guaiacum. The 
dose of the powdered leaves is from one 
to two grains, gradually increasing it to 
six or eight. Tlie extract is made 
bruising the leaves in ai stone mortar, 
sprinkling over them a little water, 
expressing the juice, and without any 
depuration evaporating it to a projier 
consistence. Its medicinal properties 
are the same as those of the leaves j the 
dose should bt* at first half a grain, 
gradually increased to six, taken night 
and morning. 

Of these mi’dicines we can only say, 
that too much caution and circumspec- 
tion cannot be adopted in their admi- 
nistration, and that tlx?^ domestic pre- 
scnber ought, perhaps, scarcely toad- 
minister them at all. 

For the treatment of persons who 
have taken wolfs-bane in an over dose, 
or as a poison, see Poison. 

Wolfram, See Tungstein. 

ll’olverene. See Ursus. 
WOLVES- TEETH, in horses, 
teeth that grow in such a manner that 
tlieir points prick or wounci either the 
tongue or gums in eating; old horses 
are most liable to this p(;culiarity. To 
remedy it, some chip off thesupei^uous 
parts of the teeth with if chisel and 
rnalletj but filing them down isesteemed 
the best way. 

WoMAN. We hifve anticipated 
what we have to say concerning this im- 
portant character of society under the 
heads llcsiJANi) and AVife, Infancy, 
IvOVE, Makria(3e, Mother, &c. to 
which the reader will refer. We may, 
however, add here, notwithstanding the 
sneers of the malevolent and the mis- 
takes of the unthinking, that in the for- 
mation of the human character more de- 
pends upon the mind and manners of the 
female than is commonly believed ; and 
that man owes to woman some of the 
most exquisite mental pleasures which 
he enjoys upon the earth. In prosperity, 
the society oF woman furnishes a zest, 
without which, many a pleasure loses 
half its gratefulM^s ; and in adversity, 
woman is oui soUn e and our support. 
A modern poet lias tiius foicibly apos- 
tro])hizc(l the female sex. 
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O woman ! in oor honri of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By tliAijiilit aspen made ; * 

When paiii and anj,Miish w ring tlw; brow, 
A ministeriug angel thou ! 

Walter Scott. 

AVOMBAT, a species of Opossum 
peculiar to New South AVales ; it is 
without a t^il ; length about two feet 
two inches. It has no pouch : a varie- 
fy of this species of whose flesh the 
natives are very fond. * 

WOOD, or Lignum, the hard and 
fibrous substance of plants, concerning 
the growth of which, and its properties 
as timber, the reader may turn to Plan- 
tation, Timrer, A’egetation, &c. 
A\'e shall here only treat of the methods 
of haidemiig and colouring wood. 

To harden iv^od for making pulleys. 
After finishing the pulley, bod it seven 
or eight minutes in olive-oil, and it 
will become as hard as copper. 

To prepare green wood so that it may 
not split in turning. Having cut the 
wood into pieces of a proper size, put 
it into a vessel full of ley, made with 
wood-ashes. Bod it there about an 
hour ; remove the cauldron from the 
fire, and when the ley* is cold^ take out 
the wood and dry it in the shade. 

To give an ebony black to hard and 
fine wood. Rub the wood, previously 
made of the Shape intended, with aqua- 
fortis, a little ddated. Small threads 
of wood will arise in the drying, which 
must be rubbed off’ with pumice-stone. 
Repeat the process again, and then 
rub the wood Y»^th the following com- 
position : put into a glazed eaithern 
vessel four ounces of sulphate of iron, 
and* a pint of \vater, having half an 
ounce borax, and as much indigo 
dissolved in it ; let the whole boil till a 
•froth arises. Rub several layers of this 
upon the wood ; j^nd when it is dry, 
polish it with leather and tripoli. 

To give» plum-tree the colour of Bra^ 
sil wood. Slack lime t^ith urine, and 
^aub the wood over it while it is hot; 
allow it to dry ; then tako off the coat 
of lime ami rub It with chamois skin, 
well-oiled. Or, steep the wood in 
water liaving a quantity of alum dis- 
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lolred in it ; let it be kept lokewarm, 
and let the wood remain in it five or six 
hours ; when it is dry, rub it^bs before, 
with chamois'skin well oiled. 

To make new mahogany of a dark 
colour. Make a paste with quick-lime 
and water ; rub this paste over the 
mahogany ; and the colour will be dark- 
er in proporticn to the quantity used 
and the time which it is suffered to re- 
main upon it : a few minutes will often 
be sufficient. 

To give a fine black colour to wood. 
Steep the wood for two or three days 
in lukewarm- water, in which a lit^e 
alum has been dissolved : put a hand- 
full of logwood chips into a pint of wa- 
ter ; boil it down to six ounces ; a little 
indigo being added will make the co- 
lour more beautiful. Spread a layer of 
this liquor quite hot, on tlie wood with 
#a pencil, which will give it a viMet co- 
lour j when dry, lay on another layer, 
and also a third ; then boil some ver- 
degris in vinegar, and spread a layer of 
it on the wood ; when dry, rub it with 
a brush, and then with oiled chamois- 
skin. 

To stain wood blue. Take two 
drachms of indigo in powder ; put it 
into a glass with two ounces of sulphu- 
ric acid : stir them with a clean tobac- 
co pipe ; after standing 12 hours mix 
a sufficient quantity of water with it to 
give the required col&ur. 

To stain wood green. Dissolve verdi- 
gris in distilled vinegar, or in aqua-for- 
tis diluted with 16 or 20 times its 
weight of water j apply' lhe solution to 
the wood previously warmed. 

To stain wood a purple. Take log* 
wood chips one ounce 5 of Brazil \^ood 
two drachms ; boil them togetRer in a 
quart of water, over a slow tire 3 when 
one half of the flitid is evaporated it 
roust be strained, and several times 
laid on the wood with a proper brush, 
till it has received a dark 'icd shade. 
After it is perfectly dry, draw over it 
repeatedly a weak solution of the purest 
pearl-ash, namely, one drachm in a pint 
of water ^ the colour will then become, 
if the liquids have been dexterously ap- 
plie<^, a fine purple. 
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To stain wood red. Take of Brazil 
wood and of pearl-ash, of each two 
drachms ; mix them in a quart of wa- 
tOr; let the mixture stand in a warm 
place for several days, stirring it occa- 
sionally. W hen the colour is sufficient- 
ly extracted, the coloured liquor must 
be moderately warmed, and in that 
state applied to the wood as many times 
as may be necessary to give it the de- 
sired colour. Next a solution of alum 
in the proportion of two ounces to a 
quart of water, is to be laid on the 
wood, while it is still wet with the for- 
mer stains, with a soft brush. The wood 
may he afterwards polished or var- 
nished. • 

To stain wood yellow. Take one 
ounce of turmeric root in powder ; rec- 
tified spirit of wine one pint ; digest 
them, shaking daily, for a week, in a 
stopped bottle ; then decant the liquor 
and lay it on repeatedly, as may be 
found necessary. Or w'ood may be 
stained yellow by applying weak aqua- 
fortis to wood previously warmed, and 
immediately after the stain is given it 
should be held at some distance from 
the fire till it acquire the desired tint. 

A cCment for stopping cracks in wood. 
Take pitch^ bullock’s blood, linseed 
oil, turpentine, and the finest brick- 
dust, melted together in an iron pan. 
Small chinks may be filled with this 
substance whilst it is hot 3 larger ones 
should have tow or oakum previously 
stuffed into them ; and it is of impor- 
tance that the wood be thoroughly dry, 
or the composition will not stick. 
iroodbine, Honeysuckle. 
fFood chat. See Shrike. 
fFoodcock, See Curlew. 

Wood hark. See Lark. 
WOOD-LOUSE, Millipedes, or 
Oniscus, a genus of apterous insects, 
comprehending forty-three species; they 
are distinguished by having fourteen 
legs, setaceous antennas, from two to 
four, body oval, consisting of about 
fourteen transverse segments ; jaw trun- 
cate, denticulate. They are divided 
into, — feelerless ; antennas often four, 
sessile ; tbirty-elght species, ten of which 
are common to our own country 
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ert unequal, the hind ones longer ; aiv- 
teniias filiform j three species of these 
common to our own country. Some 
of this genus are aquatic, others teries- 
trial. The sea species lare larger than 
those of fresh water, liie following are 
the chief : 

The Aquaticus, inhabits England and 
Europe, generally in stagnant waters ; 
size and colour of the < 0111 mon wood> 
louse, but longer. The entomon is the 
largest insect of the tribe, measuring 
two inches in length, and in its general 
form resembles the wood»louse ; found 
in the British and European seas, about 
rocks. The aselius, or Wood-louse, is 
too well known to neyd description ; 
when disturlied it rolls itself up like a 
small shot ; found in great abundance 
in this country, and Eiirofie gene- 
rally. The armadillo is somewhat lon- 
ger than tlie precetling. Some of these 
species were formerly in the materia me- 
dica, but are deservedly neglected. 

FVood of Life. See Lignum Vitm. 
WOOD-PECKER, or a ge- 
nus of birds comprehending fifty-eight 
species, scattere<l over the globe, chiefly 
inhabitants of Arnenea ; ^five or six of 
our own country ; they are dislin^^uisli- 
ed hy’^ a straight bill, and t 4 iinbing up 
and dov\n trees in search of insects; 
many of them also mukelaige holes in 
trees, employing the cavity for their 
nests. The following are the chief: 

The Martins, or Great black wood- 
pecker, is black, cap vermilion ; inha- 
bits our own country, and Europe ge- 
nerally found also in Chili; length 
from seventeen to eighteen inches ; these 
birds strike with such force against 
trees which they excavate, tliat their 
noise is heard as far as a wood -cutter’s* 
hatchet ; lays two or three white eggs ; 
feeds chiefly on bees and ants ; in win- 
ter this bird disappears. In the female 
the hind head only is red. 

The Principalis, or White-billed 
woodpecker is black, crest scailet; bill 
wfeite as ivory : cap in the female not 
coloured ; sixteen inches long ; inhabits 
A-merica from New Jersey to Brazil ; 
babiU like the last species ; called by 
the Spwiiaiids, from the great quantity 
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of chips which it makes, the carpentePi 
bird. 

The Eitythrocephalus, or Red-headed 
woodpecker, has the head wholly red j 
wings and tail black ; belly white 5 fe- 
male head brown ; nine and a half 
inches long ; habits like the last ; found 
in North America ; in the winter grows 
tame, and enters houses, like the red- 
breast j migrates; feeds on acorns, fruits, 
mid Indian corn. 

1 'lie Auratusy or * Golden - winged 
woodpecker, inhabits North America, 
and IS very variegated in its plumage ; 
el|^ven inches long ; migrates to Hud- 
.soifs liay ; feeds on worms, &c. ; does 
not ciunb trees^. 

The Viridis, or Green woodpecker, is 
gieen. Clown crimson; another variety 
with the upper .part of the head, and 
spots beneath the ears, deep red. The 
first vanity is found in Europe and our 
own country ; the second Mexico; thir- 
teen inches long ; makes a circular hole 
in the dead parts of trees for its ne»t j 
eggs five or six, greenish, spotted with 
black*; fond of bees. 

The Puhescens, or Downy woodpeck- 
er, has the back longitudinally downy; 
outer tail feathers white* with four black 
spots; hind head red in the male; in- 
habits Nbrlh America in vast flocks ; 
is bold, and very injurious to orchards, 
by piercing and destroying the trees j 
size of a sjiarrow'. • 

//oof/ Pifreon. See Pigeon. 

WOODllDOF, or Aspenula, a ge- 
nus of plants containing eleven species, 
chiefly natives ^f Europe ; two, the 
odorata and ci/nanchia, natives of our 
woods or sunny banks, out of no irn- 
porti^nce. 

W O g D-^S O R*R E L, or Oxalk, a 
genus of jilants comjirising ninety-four 
ipecies, almost all iny:ivesof the Cape ; 
a few of South America and the West 
Judies ; one, the S%isitwa, with yellow 
corol, stemless, of the East Indies; and 
one, the acelosella, of tUe wet woods of 
our own country. They ate thus subdi- 
^ded : — leaves simple, — leaves in pairs, 
— leaves ternalc; scape one-flowered,-^ 
leaves teraate ; scape more than one- 
flowered,— leaves ternate ; peduncles 
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one-flowered ; stem naked towards the 
boltojii, — leaves tern.»te ; {je<l uncles one- 
♦flowered *, stem leafs , — le.iv^ lernate, 
peti untie*', inoit* than one-flowered, with 
a stein, — leaves in tiin^er-like (hiection^, 
—leaves pinnatt'. riie s|M*eies chiefly 
cultivated are the tolhuvintj : 

"i'lic y^^/'/o.v<. 7 /rt, or Coiiiinoii, the.sfn- 
a/a» or ('pti^ht, \\\v caprhta, or (iout’s 
loot, the rtrstrolor^ <»r Stripe-flowered, 
tin* f)u//iurca, or Poiple, and tlie iitrun' 
miin, Of h le^h-V*o?ou!t‘d wood sorieL 
"idle Inst soil Mi.iy L‘ riadily loereas- 
ed by planinu; the divided loots lo a 
moist shady h'*r U*r, in the eaily pait^ot 
the sprung. 'I he leive-i arise nmne- 
<!ia i‘iv fiomtlie loots, upon sinj^h* loni^ 
Tool stalks, and* are composed of three 
heat i-siiapcd lobes; they have a plea- 
sant aeiduloiis taste ;^tlR* flowers are 
fl^sh-i'ohiured, stieaked witli red. The 
expressed jun e leddens vcoetaUle hlnes ; 
Its aetive prineiple is super-oxalate oi 
potash, wliieh is olihiioeil crystallized 
iVoin the expiC'Sed juiee, and sold in 
the shofis mixed with an etpial por- 
tion ol‘ cream of tai tar, nudei the'iiame 
of h'srnt’/al s/dt of li mona. The same 
salt may be formed by cautiously drop- 
ping* a solution df potash into a satura- 
ted solution of the oxalic acid, obtained 
from S!iu!;ar liy the action of in'inc acid ; 
the super-oxalatc precipitates as soon as 
tlie proper (]uant!ty of atkali is ailded. 
-—See OXAI.K Ai IV 

'This Species IS lefi ii;(*rent and anti- 
septic ; hnih’d in milk it forms a plea- 
sant vvliev, winch may prove useful iii 
fevers ; as may also the, expressed juic e, 
and the super-oxalate ; 'but their places 
aie w*ell and commodionsly supplied 
eitiuT hy b iiion jniee, «>r ilie citiic a<ad 
dissoUa tJ in wiiier. The rec^*nt herb, 
eatc n as a s.ilad, may be useful m scurvy. 

All the otl'.ej suits, v.liicii arc* biib 
boos rooU*d, m.e, be i icscai^cd l)y plant- 
mt; offsets fiom tiu*' i»ul!)s whieh issue 
fhim the sides of the stciiis, in pots 
lilled with ^'(40(1 ruht mould Tiiey 
minive proteetion iii the winter. 

//W/y K>idit-sh;ido, bee NiGHf- 
SHAOr:. 

fTorf. StHi Loom. 

/fW. See Ukeedino and Shssp. 
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lyooUeiK, See Dress and FlaNITEL. 

/rork. See Labour. 

JP^orkhome, See Cottage, Cot- 
tos-Mills, Employment, Houses 
OF lNi)UbTRY,|ind Poor. 

/ / 'ootz. See V 5 T e e l. 

WOllAI, or FermiSf in natural his- 
tory* a teim applied to animals of dif- 
feieiit sizes, forms, ami colours 3 worms 
have commonly a body more or less 
eloiiL^atcd ; tliey are also generally 
round ; but are sometimes flat, as the 
tape- vvnnii, 

Kor tlie general arrangememt of worms, 
see ZooimoY ; and for various worms, 
see Asc abides, Bund-worm, Earth- 
Worm, (lUiN t;A-woRM, Hair-worm, 
Silk-worm, Tape-worm, &c. in the 
order of the alfibahet. For Glow- 
WoKM, '^ee Fire'Fly. 

PP'orm-biu'k, See Cabbage-Tref. 
Bark. 

VV()RAT.( iIlASS, or SpigellUf a ge- 
nus of plants consisting of two species, 
as follow : 

i he Alliclmiat has an herbaceous 
stem, upper leaveo in fours 3 a native 
of the West Indies, and formerly em- 
ployed as an anthehuinlic, though pro- 
bably^iufeiior to the next species. 

Tlie MuAilandira, Pereiuiial worm- 
grass, or Indian pink, has a square stem, 
leaves opposite, sessile, entire 3 flowers 
large, bright sed on the outside, deep 
orange within ; a native of the warmer 
partb of North America. The root, 
which IS preferred to the leaves, is pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. Wlieii in a 
recent state, and given in sm^ll doses, 
it occasionally produces giddiness, dim- 
ness of sight, and even convulsions ; in 
larger doses its cathartic properties ap- 
pear to prevent such unpleasant efl'ects. 
It has been found most powerful in 
exjielhng the Lumlr'uU nr long round 
wonTi>, tound m the hunaau intestines. 
An emetic is .sometimes previously given 
to the use of it, hut we do not think 
this in general necessary. To aid its 
pin gative operation, two or three grains 
of calomel, or eight or ten of rhubarb, 
are sometimes adfled 3 but for children 
an adtiition of senna is often advanta- 
geously made. Tlie root may be given 
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iu tul>stanc<^ or in the form of aqueous 
tufusioii. 1 he dose of the pulverised 
root IS from ten gtasns to one draclmi, 
every ni^ht and morning till the woiqas 
are expelled. I 

//orwi seed. See Muqwort. 
WORMs, or Vermes^ those animals 
which infe>t the hiiiiian iiilestines* pro- 
ducing many unple.isant symptoms ; 
they are of various kinds: llie usc.uides, 
of which two species aie well known, 
one the small round white wo m, ahout 
half an inch long j aad aiiOlher a lound 
long worm, alioui nine inches or more 
in length, see Ascarides ; tlie tape- 
worm, see Tapeworm 5 and another, 
the long thread-worm,# or hairworm; 
the inchoci'phalns hominis, which is ahout 
two inches long, .md m colour resem- 
bles the ascarides. 

The small ascaritles are usually seat- 
ed in the lectum ; tlie larger, long, 
round worms, are found, for the most 
part, in the upper small intestines 3 
but they are also honietirncs lodged iu 
the stomach, and various odier purls of 
the intestinal canal ; the tafie-worms ge- 
nerally possess the whole tract of the 
intestines, but esfiecially^the ileum. 

The symptoms of the presijiicc of 
these difiVrent worms are by no means 
so distinctive as could be desired. The 
small ascarides frequently piodiice iiu- 
eusiness in the rtctuiii, tiiid sometimes 
<111 intoleralile itching at the anus, with 
tenesmus. They are also frequently 
voided with the faeces. The long round 
worms produce nausea, vomiting, loose- 
ness, fasnliiig, a slender, intermittent 
pulse, itching of the nose 5 epileptic 
fits, hunger, paleness, weakness, cos- 
tiveness, swelling of the abdomen. 
Startings and grinding of the teeth in 
sleep 3 and, moie especially, a fetid 
breath, and sudden gnpings about tlie 
navel. These W()rms aie also fieijuent- 
ly voided by the mouth and anus. 
They are generally conside/ed the most 
dangeious worms which infest the hu- 
man body; sometimes perforating the 
intestines, 

A distinctive s\niptom of the tape- 
worm, besides being accoin panted by 
most of the preceding, is said to be a 
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weight iu the belly, as if a ball wei‘c 
rolling about in it. But many of the 
symptom* here enumerated belong alsos 
to other diseases. . 

All ages, and both sexes, are liable to 
worms. Various remedies offer for the 
expulsion of tiiese troublesome animals. 
Bear’s foot, calomel, Indian pink, cow» 
itch, powdered tin, cabbage-tree bark, 
Kthiop’s ininctal, wormwood, oil of 
ftii'pcntine, and most active purgatives, 
siK'M as jalap, scainnionf , aloes, &c, &c. 
The mode of administering these will 
be lound under the lespective heads. 
CJJysteis, Consisting of strong solutions 
ol common salt m water, with a few 
ounces of ohvi?-oil, luive also been re- 
commended. Perhaps calomel and 
jalap, firopcrly combined, ofi’er one of 
the most cdcckual lemedies for most 
worms ; u[K>n the proper combi nation 
and li'-At of these, the well known 
China's lozenges depend. See Quack 
MEDICINES. Sec also our article Mate- 
ria Medic A, under the head anthelmin- 
tic. But for the tape-worm it is now, 
by undoubted experience, found that 
oil of tuipeiitme is the best reintidy. 
See tuipentme. To promote the gene- 
ral health, [ireparatiofis of iron, Peru- 
vian bark, and a generous diet, (see 
AniMENf, Appetite, &c,) will be 
necessary. 

Infants anR seldom troubled with 
worms till ihey aif^ weaned., The chief 
symptoms are nibbing the nose and 
giinding tlie teeth : active , purgatives, 
as jalap and calomel, are u powerful re- 
medy ; but it should be administered 
with gieat caution. The compound 
dc(oction of aloes (see Baumedevie) 
is a^o often useful ; bear's foot is also 
an eH» cpve but a flangeious medicine, 
e cannot sufficiently caution our 
trt;aders agam.st the quackery too com- 
monly piactif-ed in the udramistration 
of worin-medicincs ; and, m all serious 
compiaiiils 0} I his kind, we advise re- 
course to a [)hvsici!i'i. • 

WORMS OF HOUSES. In addU 
Vion to what we have sai.l under the arti- 
cle iioTTS, it slioiihl he mentioned here 
that the oil of tuipentme has been lately 
given lor the expulsion of these auimaU 
4 Q 2 
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with great success. The horse niu fit first 
he given a mild laxative ; when the bow- 
els are relaxed, four oniices of*oil of tm- 
pentin^ aro to he given in a pint of gru- 
el j the horse should have'hnt little Ihod 
for a few hours either before or after ; 
but lukewiiriii water may he frequently 
given. 

WOK MINT f, an operation perform- 
ed on pn[>pies, under the impression 
that it pievenjts# tlieni from biting, 
should they htM ome mad. It consists 
in making an incision under the tongue, 
and drawing out with a liook, a small 
worrii-like ligament. A\*e believe it^o 
be altogetlier a useless aipl unnecessary 
0[>eration. 

/FormwaoiL See Mucjwort. 

WORT, an infusion of malt, which 
has heiMi found nsefnl ‘in the cure of 
s('urvy. It Is usually prejiari’d for riiedi- 
• dual purposes, by infusing 6iic mea- 
sure of ground malt in three measures 
of boiling water. 'The mi' tine must 
he well stirred, and left to stand cover- 
ed for three or four hours. It sliould 
he made fresh every (la\. From one to 
four pints daily, has been generally 
directed. Its ^rencial efiects are to 
keep tlic bowels open, and to prove 
strengthening and mitneious. „ Rut in 
order that it may produce advantageous 
results, it mu>t he taken m largc(|nan- 
tities, and for some tune, rathi*r as an 
article of diet, thau As a medicine. See 
SccKvy. 

WOUNT) , in surgery, has been de- 
fined a recent and violent sc[»aiation of 
any soft external part* of the body, 
attended with more or less effusion of 
blood. Rut in popular language, many 
ulcers are called wounds. See Ulcers. 

In a work oftliis nature, if will be 
impossible that we can treat of every 
kind of wound to \Uiich the human bo- 
dy is liable, but as recent wounds arise, 
for the most part, from accidents, we 
shall direct the reader’s attention to 
those which afe most common. And 
her^ as in other ;n rldents, presence 
viind is of es^cMtflul iiiipoi tance. 

Were a knowledge of the situation 
of the blood-vessels, of the extremities, 
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and the use of the tourniquet, more ge- 
neral, it could not fail of proving highly 
bcncHcial to mankind. 

•«The vessels, or tubes, which proceed 
from the heartito convey the blood to 
all parts of the body, aie called arteries, 
Froi^ th«* power with which the heart 
propels the blood through this system 
of vessels, it happens that, whenever 
they are wounded, the blood flows ra- 
pidly and in jerks from the wounded 
part. They divide to be distributed 
to parts from the trunk, like the bran- 
ches of a tree from the body ; so that, on 
presving together the sides of any trunk, 
the lli>w of blood into the braiiehes, be- 
yond the comiuVsscd part, is prevented. 

Tlic vessels whi( h return the blood 
to the heait, are named i^rins. In these, 
the blood receives but little of the im- 
pel I mg force of the heart, and. therefore, 
it moves mneh more slowly than in the 
arteiie^; and, of consetpienee, wounds of 
the veins aie not of much importance : 
a small degree of resistance by a finger, 
or some Wded linen, applied to the 
wounded part, will generally stop tlie 
bl(‘eding. 

Hence, if a bandage, or ligature, be 
made » sufficiently tight around any 
limb, the flow of blood into all the 
parts below must be prevented. Rut 
to render this ceitain, tlie pressme must 
be very great'm the whole ciu umfe- 
rence of the limb; and in somi' cases, 
from the situation of the arteries between 
bone'', the effect cannot be obtained. 
To perform tins process successful iy, in 
cases of wounds and operation's, and at 
tlie same time to prevent the conse- 
quences of an exceedingly strong gene* 
jal pressure t surgeons have fixed on 
cciiain parts of the trunks of arteries 
before their ramifications, for the ap- 
plication of a pad, or Compress. 

The pulse is the beating or distend- 
ing of an artery from blood propelled 
into it by the heart. The spaces of 
time between the pulsations are periods 
w’hen the heart itself is filling with 
blood leturned to it by the veins. Now, 
it is evident, that there can be no pul- 
sation when the flow of blood and pul- 
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sation or artery are prevented. 
Where then the pulse can be conve- 
niently felt, as at the wiist, the 
ceasintr of it, from a f)iesbure beiy^ 
iiiade upon the trunk alk>vc, uill prove 
that the pressure is made eftWtually. 
To illustrate this, lei a friend feel the 
pulse in your wrist j then apply two or 
three ^in^e^s in ihfi little pit immediatcli/ 
below the collar hone, dose to the shoul- 
der. Press stronj^ly and the pulse will 
cease, because the artery winc h supplies 
the upper extieinity passes under the 
collar bone, over the first and second 
riLs aloH!^ this part, and will now be 
pressc'd aj^ainst one of tliese libs. Re- 
move the fiiii^eisand aqiuln apply them, 
anil the pulse will be iound to alternate 
with the pies-iure. 

iMippose tlien a wound to be rercuved, 
an aitery of consideiablo size to be cut 
or torn, and a eopions bleeding iii con- 
se<|nence to happen in any [lart of the 
arm, below the place just described : 
It IS maoifest that by making a pres- 
buie With the fingers, in ihe^iiiaoner de- 
scribed, or assisted by a pad between 
the fingers and the part, the bleeding 
would instantly ceyse. * 

The arteries of the upper extre^^nities, 
or arms, proceed from the*trunk after 
this manner : the trunk passes into the 
arm-pit, deeply situated, it then proceeds 
alon^ the side of the arnf, next the body, 
obliquely towards the fore-part of the el- 
bow-joint, or bend, and here divides into 
thiee branches, in tins course to its 
division, it lies near the bone, and may, 
tlierefor^e, be snccessfully comjiressed. 

The distribution of tlie vessels of the 
lower extremities is in this way : the 
artery passes the cavity of the belly to 
the where, in thin persons, the pul- 
sation of it may befell. At this place, 
in case of wound, and effusion of blood, 
very high in the thigh, effectual cooi- 
pressioii may be made by some lingers 
pressed very strongly in the manner de- 
scribed for coiBfiression below the collar- 
bone, although a strong pad, or other 
firm body, interposed between the fin- 
gers and the parts will be better. From 
tbe groin, the artery proceeds in an ob- 
lique direction downwards, and in- 


wards, and at about the middle of the 
inside of the thigh, it lies close to the 
bone. Tihis is the most favourable 
part for making a pressure upon it, 
because of the icsistanceof the thigli- 
hone behind. And when there are 
opportunities of choice, as in cases of 
wounds or operations below this part, 
this IS the place which surgeons fix on 
for the appficaiion of the compressing 
body ; it therefore deserves particular 
attention. * 

The course of tlie vessel is then 
downwards and backwards to the ham ; 
iij^the hollow of whith, against the lower 
flat end of the thigh-bone, compres- 
sion may agfiin be vei \ suecessfully 
made, m all ca^es of wounds or opera- 
stions below the knee-joint. But beyond 
this pait, eoinpy^ssioii ninsl not be de- 
pended on : for iinnied lately below the 
joint, ll’ji' artery divides like that of the 
upper • extremity into tliree vessels, 
which arc Mlnatcd between the bones of 
tbe leg. 

Now, suppose a wound to have hap- 
jiened by a pen-kiufe, or other tiling, in 
the thigh leu, oi aim, and a large arte- 
ry being punetnied, a violent bleeding 
shouhl ensue, lici\e no tourniquet, 
but you cleaiiy undeistanil what has 
been tafight on lliis subject. — How 
would you act ? — Undoubtedly, you 
would instantly pull off your gaiter qr 
take the first piec^^ of string or cord you 
could find, I oil up your handkerchief 
haully, and lay it on the trugik of the ar- 
tery above the wounded part ; pass the 
garter or cord .over the handkerchief 
round the limb : tie a knot leaving a 
proper space 3 and then twist the liga- 
tur^j by a piece of stick or cane, or any 
other n*ru body wbich you could pro- 
cure. 

• . ft Rometiines [lappens that, after 
bleeding in the arm fry the regular sur- 
geon, the blood will continue to flow. 
In such qccidents, the simple principle, 
with which the mind should be fully 
possessed is, that the bfood must cease 
*to flow if the oiifice be closed. To ac- 
complish this, let the thumb be slid on 
to the orifice so as to bring its sides to- 
gether, and to press it with a moderate 
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fore<. The flow of blood will now be 
stopped ; a little bolster of linen, folded 
by some by^stander, must be* carefully 
introdifced between tlie orifice and the 
thumb ; over this must be placed ano- 
ther compress, of sufficient thickness to 
fill up the hollow of the bend of the 
arm, confining the whole with a rib- 
band or tape, passed over tlr** compress, 
and above and below the elbow, in the 
form of a figure of eight, finishing with 
a knot over the compress. 

The preceding directions are, of 
course, applicable to the prevention of 
tie great effusion of blood ftoin innu- 
merable kinds of wound^ ; the danger, 
however, under sncli circumstances, 
depcMids also on the part which is injur- 
ed, and on the constitution of the pa- 
tient. If the heart, any of the laige in- 
ternal blood-vessels, the spinal marrow, 
or the brain b(? wounded ; or wnen any 
large nejves, ligamcMits, or tendons ate 
maleiially injured, the danger is al- 
ways imminent, and a skilftil stirgeon 
bhould, by all means, be cnnsuMed : 
inde.ed, the safest course is alwajs to 
obtain the best rnediial attendance. 
We have nientio.»ied, under our article 
blood letting, our opinion of this ope- 
ration, and by whom it ought to be 
performed; and, doubtless, in wounds 
and bruises, from accidents, wlien the 
effusion of blood is not great, the ab- 
straction of a few ounces of tliis fluid 
maybe very uscfublo guard against any 
inflaunnatiun ; or if this should not be 
adopted, a dose of opening medicine, 
such as Kpsoin, or (irlaubi'r’s wilts, will 
be generally nei’t^saiy, unless tlu* great 
Joss of blood, and weakness of toe 
patient, should rorbiej. 

The applications to wounds must 
depend, in some degree, upon tile'll' na- 
ture. In simple » wounds from ke.n 
’instruments, m general, nothing more 
is necessary, llian a moderate pies'll! re, 
or bandage of dry lint or cabeo, upon 
the part, as mentioned undta* cut o f the 
^«kiug care, of course, m cover,^ 
ing it from\the external air, that no 
extraneous bodies remain in it ; for it 
•ometimes luppens, that such Iwdies 
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howerf!T raftll, prerent their’ healing. 
If a considerable laceration of flesh 
should occur, it will be sometimes nc- 
c^.sary to sew it up, but this is most 
uf>propriate1y d|ne by the surgeon ; or 
gold beater’s skin, or common sticking 
plaster, instead of lint, may be some- 
times advantageously applied. When 
the bleeding does not readily cease by 
moderate firessure of lint, it ntay be 
dipped in the compound tincture of 
benjamin, or dusting the part with 
fine flour, or gum Arabic in fine pow^- 
der, may, perhaps, answer as well. 

It IS scarcely necessary to observe 
that all foreign bodies, such as iron, 
lead, splinters oi wood, glass, &c. &c. 
should, if pf sdble, be speedily removed 
or exiiacted from wounded parts; but 
if tliis cannot he done, the part may be 
exposed to the steam of hot water, or 
an emollient ponltne should be applied, 
in order to induce early sup}MirBtion, 
and, of cenirse, an ejection of the of- 
fending body ; or il may be, and often 
should be, o extracted at once by the 
skilful surgeon. 

It is a mistake to suppose that oint- 
ments are at aid necessary to be applied 
to rcceot wounds; in general in these, 
if the air be exclmled, nainre will ef- 
fectuate the cure best by being left 
alone. But if swelling, or other unto- 
ward symptoms come on, the bandages 
must be loosened ; and should ail iii- 
flaniinatory sym|)toins have subsided, 
Hj'd the wound shew no disposition lo 
heal, it must then be treated as an ul- 
<'er, and perhafis yellow basihv On, tar 
ointineni, with or without calomel, or 
red [uecipitate, according to circuni- 
st:inec«, ina}^ he necessary. And some- 
times, w heie there is considerable swell- 
ing and pain, a bread and mdk poul- 
tice, or e\en the more powerful poul- 
ticf, mentioned under may he 

iiecc‘<sary. 

The diet, in all serious accidents of 
this kind, should he wholly of the vege- 
table kind for some days, till all danger 
from any inflammatory diathesis has 
siihsHlpd. Griiel, barley water, patiuda, 
and acidulous drinks, should form the 
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chief aliment. Animal foo<l, or broths 
made from it, should be totally prohi- 
bited. 

Tn gun-shot wounds, whatever is of,a 
hot or spirituous natur^ is extremely 
injurious on these occasions, and what 
no wounded part can in any dejiieebear. 
The wound may be dressed with pled- 
gets of any emollient ointment 5 the 
whole being covered with a common 
poultice j or, in some cases, preparations 
of lead may be used. An opiate may 
also be necessary ; and the part affected 
being placed in the easiest and most 
convenient posture, the patient should 
be laid to rest. The formation of mat- 
ter in every contused \v*)und, is an ob- 
ject of the first importance : for, till this 
takes place, there is every reason to sus- 
pect that gangrene may happen. To 
hasten suppuration, the warm poultices 
should be frequently ^ene^^ed,and they 
should be continued till the tension and 
swelling arc removed ; and till the sore 
has acquired a red, healthy, granulated 
appearance, when it is to treated as 
u common ulcer. 

Persons wounded by gunpowder, es- 
pecially inthe face, should not attempt 
to extract such particles of ihe^jowder 
as have penetrated throujjh the skin ; 
because they are apt to break and sink 
deeper into the muscular tibresj the 
best application is Goulard water ; (see 
Lead,) or a liniment composed of lin- 
seed oil and lime water. See Burns. 

In the treatment of all wounds, re it 
and an easy posture of the wounded 
part, are absolutely necessary'. And 
where there is considerable prostration 
of strength, iiotw ithstaiidnig what we 
have said above, animal food and other 
stimulants will also be necessary. 

For the treatment of wounds wlncli 
are become gangrenous, see Gangrene, 
andMoRTii ICATION. 

As a conclusion on the subject of 
wounds from accidents, we add the fol- 
lowing observations. They are indeed 
equally appropriate to our articles 
Bruises and Fractures, but they are cer- 
tainly not less so here. 

If inconsequence of a fall from some 
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high place, or by any other accident, a, 
considerable degree of injury appears, 
to have be#n received, the sufferer being* 
unable, 111 consequence of the depriva- 
tion of ins senses, to point out the in- 
jured part, some consideration and at- 
tention is necessary, before any attempts 
are made even to rai^e hi in from the 
ground. Sjioulcl the iVactuie of one of 
the bones, either of tlie upper or lower 
Atreinity, have happened, and not be 
suspected by the assislafits. Their exer- 
tions to raise him, and to [ilaci* him on 
his feet, might force the fractured ends 
o£the bone through the soft parts, and 
convert a mere si m file fracture into a 
very dangerous and c(miponinl one. 
The limbs, therefore, with a view lo 
this circumstance, should I e cat ( fully 
examined ; buUeven if they appear to 
have suffered no maternil injury, vet 
the patient should not be precipitately 
raised,* until sometliing be provie’ed on 
which he may be pUu'ed. As ft will be 
fair to conclude, from the de[)rivation 
of hjs s(*ns("s, that the brain may have 
sii-tained stniie injury, gri*at caie ^'lioiild 
be taken, that whilst lie in conveying to 
his apartment, and whilst Ivingonlhe 
bed, the head be kept moderately ruiNcd ; 
and on no account whatever slnmld any 
spirituous drinks be given him. 

Should a leg or thigh be bioken, the 
aid and directions of a surgeon sliould, 
if possible, be obtained, for bis removal ; 
but if this cannot be the ease, the fol- 
lowing rules should be obs(iive 3 . First, 
if any blood vessel be weuiuled, and a 
considerable ejiiision of blood lias taken 
place, this must, if posMblc*, be further 
prevented by some of the means men- 
tioned above ; and that he be not stiried 
until [uoptr vcdiiele is pioeured, on 
which he can be placed. ldiis,if nothing 
‘ more proper c;an bt^lKid, may be a door, 
a shutter, or two or three planks well se- 
cured to^iether. To pl.o e him on this 
two persojis may raise him by m(*ai^s pi 
a sheet slid under Insiiips, whilst one 
^or twm raise him by the shoulders; one 
person raising the sound^ leg, aud one, 
the most intelligent of his friends, C0f|- 
ducting the fractured limb 3 in mpvittg 
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wHlcb^ mat out mutt be taken that 
the divided pieces of the bone be kept 
ai'Biuch as possible in the tjine line, 
lest' the* fractured ends pierce through 
the soft parts. If a pillow can be ob« 
taiiied^ the broken limb should be pla* 
ced on it } and, if it appear to be prefer- 
able, previous also to his being raised. 
When placed on the litter,^ he should 
be a little inclined to the same side of 
theinjiiied limb, which, if cirrunistancei 
will admit, should also be luid on the 
side, and with the knee a little bent. 
The best mode of conveyance is, un- 
doubtedly, by two or four men in th3 
manner in which a sedan chair is carried. 
A mattress, or boards, if a mattress can- 
not be had, should be laid under the 
bed upon which the fmtient is placed. 

If the arm he broken between the 
elbow and the wrist, the arm should be 
^ bent at the elbow, raisinjj; the palm of 
the hand to tlie bieast, witli the nngcrs 
moderately bent j tlie tliumb being 
above, and the little finger below, in 
this state it may be retained by a tiling 
or hind kerchief, supporting it from the 
dbow to the lingers* ends. 

When the arm is fractured between 
th« wrist and the shoulder, the fore arm 
may be plaskl in the same position as 
already described ; but the siing, in- 
steiid of supporting the whole length of 
the arm, should only support the hand, 
which should be higher tlian in 

the former case, the el bow being allowed 
to sink ; ilo motion, how^ever, being 
prevented, by a liundkei chief passed 
moderately tight round the trunk, in- 
cluding the fractured arm. 

WOUNDS of Houses, and other 
Animals, require, in general, thesvme 
treatment as those of the human icubject. 
They may, however, be divided mto 
the simple incised ,, wound, made by. a 
clean cutting iiistrnment ; the lacerated 
brtiiied wound 3 and the punctured 

" wbnud is dressed it should be 

tiftteftllly clettiireil ; mid if made with a 
without any 

Ittceittikm tfl* bruising, the divided parts, 
should be brought together 
ttnd by sewing % or, sometimes, 
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sticking plaster may s^c 

purpose ; particularly where the aittfe* 
atioii of the part admits the application 
of<,a bandage. 

in extensive i^puiids, where fever atid 
iudammation threaten, bleeding and 
purgatives are necessary $ and the only 
application to the wound, under such 
circumstances, should be an anodyne 
fomentation. Stimulating fluids, sucli 
as a holution of white or blue vitriol, or 
diluted spirit, will sometimes be neces* 
wiry, to increase the disposition of a 
wound for healing ; but stuffing tents 
into the wounds of horses is a bad prac- 
tice, and scarcely at any time to be 
commended. in very deep wounds, 
sewing them up is not so useful as a 
bandage. When the bone is injuied, 
the cuie of wounds is often tedious ; 
and it is of little u^e to heal the surface 
whilst the injury beneath remains. 

Wounds of the joints are the most 
serious. It may be known when a joint 
has been opened, by the synovia or joint 
oil flowing from the wound, it being a 
yellowish, transparent, slippery fluid. 
The actual cautery is the best remedy, 
and should be, applied thus; the in- 
strununit most proper for the purpose 
is made of iron, two feet in length, 
rouutied at the extremity, about the 
size of a small button, and with u wooden 
handle. 7'be iemperature of the iron 
should be moderately red ; it being not 
so hot, or much liotter, will be equally 
iiiqiroper ; it ib often necessary to apply 
the cautery two or three, or more times ; 
the application of the cautery slwuld be 
confined to external soft parts, avoiding 
the ligaments of the joints. A^arioiis 
other wounds of the chest and abdomen 
yield to the actual cautery ; and so also 
does what is termed a bad neck from 
bleeding. 

Wounds of arteries may be sotne- 
iiiiies stO[)ped by pressure; but, at 
otlier times, it is necessary to enlarge 
the wound, sons to get at the bleeding 
vessel, which should betted both above 
and below the wound with pock* 

thread. In stopping the flow oi' blood 
from veinf , the actual cautery i» 6flen 
the most effectual remedy. 
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In wdundU of horses indisposed to 
leat^ gfieen basil icon is often a very ose- 
tul ointment. See Fistula, Over- 
reach, Pricking, &c. &c. 

WOUND-WORTA or Stachys, a 
genus of plants, consibiing of twenty- 
six species, scattered over the globe 5 
four common to onr own country ; 1:hese 
are the following : the sylvatica^ or 
Hedge nettle ; t he or Clown’s 

All-heal ) the germanica, or Base-hore- 
hound j mid the arvensts^ Corn-stach}8, 
Petty iron-wort, or All-heal ; but none 
of them is deserving particular notice. 

WRASSE, or Lahrus, a genus of 
tishes comprehending seventy-two spe- 
cies, inhabiting different parts of the 
globe; they may be subdivided into,— 
tail forked, — tail entire, — the last com- 
prehending by fai the greater number: 
the chief species are the following. 

Tlie Tinea, or Old wife, has the up- 
per jaw turned up ; tail rounded ; 
mouth able to be drawn in or protruded ; 
grows t© five pounds weight ; varies 
much ill its colour, soraetiii^s dirty red, 
sometimes beautifully striped ; feeds on 
shell fishes; inhabits deep waters on 
the British coasts. • 

The Ballan, or Ballan wrasse, Jias the 
body yellow, spotted with ftiange; size 
of the last ; found, during suinuier, in 
great shoals at Scarborough. The (Jornu^ 
biensis, or Gold finny, fs about a palm 
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long I inhabits the Cornish coi#t» Thf 
Comber y or Comber^ has the baokf 
and tail rrd ; belly yellow ; body slfllr 
der, small ; inhabits the coasts of Coril?^ 
wall. The Coquusy or Cook, has the 
body purple, and dark blue; small ia 
size ; found on the Cornish coast* 
firnith. See Periwinkle* 
fFreck. See Sh 1 pw reck. 
fFren. See Warbler. 

• //?«/. See Anatomy, and Hand* 
Writhig. See Book* Ink, PAPBBy 
and Lithography. 

WRY-NECK, or yM».r, a genus of 
birds, consisting of one species only, the 
torfjuUla, having a smooth, pointed, a 
little incurvef!*, weak bill ; feet climb- 
ers ; colour grey, varied with brown 
and blackish ; belly reddish white, with 
blackish spots ;»tail feathers waved with 
black spots, streaks, and burs ; eggs 
from eight to ten, and as white as ivory 
size of a lark ; plumage, a mixture of 
grey, black, and tawny ; food and man- 
ners similar to the woodpecker; they 
arriv^ in tliis country in May j from tiie 
awkward contorsive motions of the head 
and neck, it lias obtained its English 
name ; they quit this country in Sep- 
tember, almut which lime they grow 
very fat, and are then cst emed a deln 
cacy ; it has been sometimes called an 
ortolan, from its resemblance to that 
delicate bird? 


.Y. 
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• 

Yak, See Ox. alternate leaves ; 1* is a creeping plant^^ 

Yacou, See Penelope. its stalks trailing on the ground ta 

YAM, or Dioscoreay a genus of considerable distance, uml putting but 
plants consisting of fifteen species, all root^ from tlie joints, fcy which it be* 
Indian plants j the following is the only comes very considerably multiplied f 
one deserving particular notice : the roots are used as aii esculent, i|i 

The Satkoy or Common yam, has a both the Indies ; and are tlie cotDpioo 
round wingless sitai), and liearUshaped feed of the slaves in ihe West ludje^ 
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Ute (dftut i« propagated exactly as po> 
tatoes are |>ropagat«d in this country ; 
Dj cutting the root in pieces, ^nd pre- 
senringta eye in each piece. 

Theoouinion number of roots to each 
plant is from three to four. The com- 
moD weight of each root is two or tliree 
pounds ; although they have been oc« 
casiorially obtained weighinjj upwards 
of twenty. There is great variety in 
the colour, size^ '^nd shape of yams ; 
they are generally blue or brown, round 
or oblong ; the inside partakes of the 
consistency of red beet ; but it is white, 
and in mealiness resembles the potato^. 
If kept from moisture the* roots may be 
preserved for years. They are esteemed 
when dressed, and are considered, nutri- 
cious, and easy of digestion. I'lieir 
taste somewhat like the potatoe, but 
more luscious. They are also ground 
into 6our, and made into br^ad and 
puddingy. When they are to be kept 
for some time they arc exposed to the. 
SUB, and when sufficiently withered they 
are put into dry sand, in casks,, and 
placed in a dry room. 

In this country the yam can only he 
cultivated in a hot-house. 

YARD, a measure well known in 
this country, consisting of ihiee feet, 
or thirty*8ix inches. 

YARROW, Milfoil, or AchWea, 
a genus of plants compreliending t'oity- 
five species, natives cKlelly of the soutli- 
ern parts of Europe ; they may be ar- 
ranged into, — undivided leaves, — with 
pinnatifiil leaves,— with pinnate leave**, 
and flat leaflets, — witli ’pinnate leaves, 
the outermost leaflets confluent, — with 
leaves doubly pinnutilid. The /;fr/rw/co, 
or Sneeze-wort, and ^he miliifoluntt; or 
Common Yarrow, are those mCVt c om- 
inoidy found in our own country ; the 
former in our greves, the latter cn 
wastes and commons They were fV>r. 
merly in the matenu niedica, but are of 
no import mice. 

YAWS* or Framlnrsia, an eruptive 
and contagious disease, prevalent in 
hot climates. Tint neither its cause nor 
its cure seems well uiulcrstood in this 
country : it is by persons consi- 

dered similar to syphihs. 
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Year* See Calendar.. 

Yeast. See Barm and Brewinc. 

YELLOW, one of the seven primi.* 
tiwe colours. The chief }ellow8 used 
in painting Hve 9\rA\ent yellow, Dutch 
pink, yellow ochre, turbith mineral, 
chrorpe yellow, &c. ; in dyeings weld, 
quercitron bark, realgar, &c. ^c. For 
most of these see our articles Colour- 
making and Deying ; or each article 
in the order of the alphabet. 

King^s Yellow is made thus : mix ^0 
parts of pulverized arsenic with one 
part of flowers of 8ul|>hur; let them be 
sublimed in a proper vessel in a sand 
heat. The colour will be found in the 
upper part of the gla^^s, whence it must 
he caiefully removed, and levigated till 
it become a fine powder. This pigment 
may be alj»o obtained by subliming or- 
pnnent in a similar manner; and may 
be tendered a deeper or lighter colour 
by increasing or diminiKhing the propor- 
tion of sulphur. 

Naples Yfilow is prepared by leviga- 
ting, upon ^ dry stone, twelve ounce*, 
of white-lead, tlirce ounces of antimo- 
ny, one ounce of alum, and a similar 
quantity of sa! ammoniac. These in- 
gredients lnu^t now be expoved in an 
open crucible to a moderate heat, for 
some hours ; after which the fire should 
be increased for a short time ; the mix- 
ture must then’ continue for three hours 
in a heal sufficient to kce[> the crucible 
red hot, wluMi it will heemne a beautiful 
yellow colour; it may he made of a 
brighter golden sliade by ioCHasiog tlie 
proportions of antimony and isal am- 
moniac. 

VKLLOW-FEVER, or Typhus 
rum Jiavedhie cufis, is one of tlic most 
fatal di'^e.ises to which the inhabitants 
of warm tlimates are suiiject, and is 
the same with that called the black vo- 
mit in some of the warm parts of Ame- 
rica. 

This complaint most commonly seiz- 
es the patient at first wiih a faintness, 
then with a sickness at th.e stomach, 
accompanied mostly with giddiness 
the heed ; soon after witii a slight chil- 
liness and horror, very rarely with a 
Jigot, which is soon followed by a rio- 
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lent heat and Jiigb ferer^ attended with 
acute pain in the head and back. A 
flushing in the face, with an inflamed 
redness, and a burning heat in the eyea,* 
and great anxiety and o^ression about 
the praecordia, are distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the disease; especially 
when attended with sickness, violent 
retchings, and yellow bilious vomitings. 
The pulse is generally very quick, soft, 
and oppressed, and the respiiatioii 
quick, full, and sometimes difficult ; 
the skin very hot, and ^onletime8 dry, 
although more frequently moist. As 
the disease proceeds, the symptoms are 
all aggravated, and about the third day 
the external parts of tlie body become 
more or less yellow j and, indeed, from 
the tirst appearance of the el lowness, 
the patient may be considered in the 
last stage of the disease, which, unless 
efliectual means have been taken for i»s 
cure, in a few days from its commence- 
nient, cuts off tlie patient in a slate of 
extreme putrescence. 

This fever chiefly attacks Europeans, 
especially those who have lately arrived 
in warm climates. And although it has 
been supposed that it 4S contagious, 
there seems to be ground for believing 
that it originates from oiher causes. 

In the cur** of this complaint, the 
best medical advice should, of course, 
at once be had ; but it may b^* useful to 
know that early bleeding is considered 
one of the chief remedies j that the vo- 
mitings may be encouraged by laige 
draughts of warm water, wo/ etnelics ; 
after the»evacuation of the contents of 
the stomach hy these means, a gram, or a 
grain and a half of crude opium may 
be given, to allav tlie irritation ; after, 
taking which nothing should be taken 
into the stomach for at least two hours : 
by the.^e means the vomitings will he 
much abated. Cooling acidulous drinlA 
may then be taken ; if no evacuation 
from the bowels take place soon after 
these means have been adopted, a pur- 
ging clyster must be administered. See 
Cjuystxr. Afterwards warm stimu- 
lants, such as infusion of the vi^ithan 
snake-root, made by pouring eight 
ounces of boiling water on two drachms. 
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of the bruised root; letting it remdja 
for an hour, [tearing off six ounces,^ 
which muA be mixed with four ounces* 
of Madeira wine. Of this two ot three 
spoonfuls must be given every two hr 
three hours. 

But a more energetic and effectual 
practice was adopted by the late Dr. 
Rush, of Pinladelphia * He orders ten 
grains of calomel, and fifteen grains of 
jalap-root in powder, ^o,be given in the 
first instance, and repeated every six 
hours, till four or five large evacuations 
from the bowels are procured ; and this 
nn%thod must be adopted as soon as the 
patient is attac|[ed by the disorder, whe- 
ther by night or by day. The patient 
should drink plentifully of waier-griiel 
or barley water, to assist the operation of 
the physic. After the bowels are /Ao- 
cleared, if the pulse be full, or 
or ten ouiacesof blood should 
be taken from the arm, and moi;p, if the 
tension or fulness should continue. 
Balm tea, toast and water, weak chamo- 
mile ftea, or barley-water should be 
drunk during this stai>e of the disorder ;■ 
and the bowels should be kept constant- 
ly open, either by aiioljier dose of the 
powder, — by small doses of cream of 
tartar, — qr cooling salts, or by opening 
clysters ; but if the pulse should be-' 
come weak and low after the bowels are 
cleansed, infusions of chanioiuile Or 
snake-root, dilute* sulphuric acid, and 
laudanum ; also wine and water, or wine, 
or even porter may be giveff ; and also 
the I’eiuvian bark in the intermission 
of the fever, ^Blisters may be also ap- 
plied to the sides, neck, or head ; and 
the lower limbs may be wrapped up in 
flanfiels wetted i.i kot vinegar, or water. 
The foofi should cou'^ist of gruel, s^igo, 
panada, tapioca, tea, <*ofi‘ee, weak cho*- 
* cplaie, wine whey, flm ken brotli, and 
the white meats, according to cirenm- 
^tances. Tiic fiuits of the season mayW' 
be abo eak*.i w ith at! vantage. F rush air 
should be ucimitted int(Sihe room fn uil 
vases, and rool air when tlie pulse is fuU 
and tense. See CoNTAf^oN and Ty- 
phus. 

Yellow Gam. Sec Yellow KwgifN* 
Tree. 
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' Y^low^Hdnmir. See Snow Bon* 

t^MO. 

• Yellow^Rattle. See Rattle Grass. 

YELLOW RESfN-TREE, or Xan^ 
tkorrhoea, a genus, in botany, consisting 
of one species, the JJastUis, a native of 
Australasia, or New South Wales. It 
afiTordsa yellow gum^ undtM' which name 
tile gum or resin is known ii^ commerce. 
This gum is friable, easily separable into 
scales by the nailfi, has a shining, com'^ 
pact fracture, yellow, and has a plea- 
sant balsamic smell like poplar buds. 
It becomes electric by friction ; and its 
powder stains the paper in which itiis 
kept of a deep indelible yellow ; it dis- 
solves almost wholly in spirit of wine, 
but is neither soluble nor did'usible in 
water j it is esteemed useful in dysen- 
tery ; and is employecKlo unite the lips 
of wounds, however large or dangerous ; 
„ it U also used to compose a cerkient. Its 
propertip and medicinal powers requiie, 
however, further conlirmation. 

YELLOWS, or Jaundice, in 
Horses, a disease which is knowq by a 
yellowness, approaching sometimes to 
au orange colour, of the membrane 
which lines the eye-lids, and the inner 
parts of the lips and mouth. There is 
generally a quick pulse, great languor 
iu the uiiiiiiul’s appearance, want of ap- 
petite, and considerable weakness 3 the 
urine is high coloured, and the dung 
generally in siimil knobs, and of a sli- 
my appearance. Notwithstanding the 
animars weakness he should be bled 
freely ; a laxative clyster is then to be 
thrown up, and a dose-^f laxative me- 
dicine given. By this treatment he is 
generally much relieved ; and is gra- 
dually restored to Ijnealth by altertive 
grooming, a light nutricious diet, sucii 
as oatmeal, malt-mushes, &c. ; m snin- 
mer green food is [voper. In some caves 
!t is necessary to ble^d a second lime 3 
evand if the dung continue hard the laxa- 
ball may be repeated. The follow- 
ing ball may alv>o assist in his recovery : 
Take of sulphate of iron, carbonate pf 
potash, and cascarilla bark, of each two 
of earaway seeds half an 
; %yrjup sufficient to form a ball. 
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YELLOWS, in Cattle, a disease 
known by the whole body assuming a 
yellow cast 3 a general tremor is also 
Gj[>served every morning over the ani- 
mal, particularly in the hinder legs, 
loins, and ihigns ; the nose is dry ; the 
dew-laps, shoulders, and loins swell; 
in cows the udder is also tuinihed, and 
produces little milk, which has also a 
yellow ish tinge ; the fore-teeth also be- 
come loose. 

In this complaint, as in the yellows 
of horses, cleansing the stomach and 
bowels is, doubtless, the chief remedy. 
For this purpose purging balls and 
laxative clysters should he given. After 
these have operated, provided the ani- 
mal is not feverish, when he must be 
hied, warm srimn luting medicines, such 
as ca\eiine pepptM, grains of |iaradise, 
ginger, and otlnr corriial medicines, 
may be given in moderate doses of 
strong beer, or good ale. Bleeding, as 
in the case of the^ellows of hor&es, may 
sorwetiines be of seivice 1 the first at- 
tack of thi^ conqilaint ; but in general 
it will be best lemoved without that 
operation, in applving tliese directions 
some discietiu/i will be necessary. Our 
readei;^ must not surrender their reason- 
ing faculties when they take up our 
book. 

VEW, ov Toxus^ a genus of plants, 
consisting of live species, of whic*h the 
only one cultivated in Euiope is the 
baevata^ found wild in our own coun- 
try. It is a very ornamental tree when 
suffered to assume its natural growth, 
and not ndicnlousiy cut int() grotesque 
tiguies and shapes, under the silly no- 
tion of improving its appearance. It 
often grows to a large size, j some are 
found in tins country many feet in dia- 
meter, and many hundred years old. 
The wood is hard, smooth, and beau- 
tifully veined ; it admits of a fine po- 
lish, and is almost incorruptible j hence 
it is advantageously used by cabinet 
makers, turners, &c. ,• for cogs for mjll- 
wbeels, axle-trees, ffood-gates, &c. The 
pulpy matter of the small red berries 
of this tree is often eaten^ aithougb 
wiien the stones are swallowed they are 
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tfometimes said to be injurious. The 
leaves of the yew are general reputed 
to be poisonous, but this is doubtful. 

This tree is readily propagated 
sowing the seeds as sJbn as they are 
ripe, in autumn, in a shJdy bed of uu- 
dunged soil. After two years the plants 
may be transplanted. • 

Yoke^ See Ox. 

Yolk. See Egg. 

Yorkshire Sanlda. See Butter 
Wort. 

YOUTH, or Adolescence, that 
happy period of life which commences 
from childhood, and continues as long 
as the body increases in dimensions, and 
terminates at full growtJi. The period 
of youth is, however, very indefinite; 
it usually includes the age from twelve 
to twenty-one years, or more. During 
this important stage of existence the 
mind a<^sumes iLs grand characteristics, 
and opinions are received which deter- 
mine, most frequently, the character and 
conduct of the future man. It is most 
usually soon after the comjjieucemerit 
of the period of youth tliat young per- 
sons are removed from school, under 
the impression that their education is 
completed ; but as we have seen^nder 
our articles Education, Mind, and 
School, it 1 - in truth but just begun. 
We are particularly anxious to impress 
this upon the minds of dir readers : for 
it too oftcMi happens from an inatten- 
tion to tile proper education of the mind 
after youth is removed from school, 
that many errors, both in conduct and 
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opinion, are irretrievably tSxedl upon 
the human character* Youth ougbi; 
most unquestionably, to be taught tOi 
canvass freely every subject which is 
presented to them, not indeed for the 
purpose of cavil, but for the pursuit 
and acquisition of truth ; — that in the 
performance of Duties of various 
kinds consists chiefly their happiness} 
— and that one of the chief of these fe 
to be always actively pugaged iu some 
useful pursuit, either of body or miud^ 
or both : nothing is so injurious to the 
younor mind as an indulgence in sloth* 
%YTTRIA, an earth discovered in 
1794 , by Professor Gadolin, at Ytter- 
by, in Sweden,* It hassiuce been term- 
ed gadoHnite. It is insipid, white, and 
without action on vegetable colours. It 
is insoluble iu Master, but very retentive 
of it ; it is insoluble in pure alkalis, but 
readily «oluble in carbonated alkalis. 
It forifls salts which have a sweetish 
austere taste, and which have Seen but 
little examined. From indirect experi- 
ment^ it probably contains 25 per 
of oxygen ; lienee it may be regarded 
as consisting of yttrium 30, oxygen 
7,5=Yttria. See Earths and Mb* 
tals. 

YUCCA, a genus of plants, com^ 
prehending six species, shrubs of the 
West Indies and America, and all of 
them cultivafed; they are the gloriosa^ 
or Common Ada4i*s needle ; the jlla^ 
mentosa. or I’hready Virginian 5 the 
aloefoUuy or Aloe-leaved ; amd the rfr#* 
co7iis, or Dragon-tree-leaved yucca. 
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ZAFFRE, an impure oxide of co- 
balt, of a bjue (olour, and much em- 
ployed for pain ling pottery >md porce- 
lain of a blue colour. The blue afforded 
by zaffre is the most solid and fixed of 
all the colours that can he employed in 
vitrification, it suffering no change. 
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from thesnost violent fire* $ee 

BALT. \ ' 

• Zebra. See Horse. 

Zebu, See Ox. • ^ 

ZEDOARY, or Zedonna^ 
vnomum zedoaria of LinnmtiB, ii th^ 
root of u perennial plsmt, a native of the 
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»EiU|t liidieii growin>( in Ceylon him] 
Maliiliar^ the leaves are pal mated, 
abroad, lanceolate : the root tuberous, 
oblouj^, and about the thickness of the 
linger ; it is yellowish when broken, 
and appears, in colour and properties, 
meurly allied to turmeric, of which it is, 
most probably, a speeies. As a medi- 
cine, it has been esteemed tonic and 
carminative ; but is of litlle‘irnportance. 
See Turmeric. ^ 

ZEOLITE, a germs of argillaceous 
earths, consisting of several varieties. 
The principal are the radiated, or me- 
MOt^pe ; the nacreous, or stilbite 3 
tffiorescent, or laumonite, and the cubic, 
or analtime* They fuse and intumesoe 
before the blow-pipe, and mostly form 
gelatinous solutions in acids. 

Mesotype, is solid, lihrnns, and shin- 
ing like mother of pearl ; colour white, 
reddish, brownish, yellow, or cuiereous ; 
specihc gravity 2,0833 j found hi Scot- 
land, vihious other parts of Europe, and 
the lavas of Iceland. Stilbite, is solid, 
shining, internally white, with often a 
shade of red. Found in Ostrogoth and 
Iceland. Radiated, or acicular zeolite, 
contains by analysis, silica 50,24 ; alu- 
mina 29,30 ; lime 9,46 ; water 10. 

ZEUS, or Doree, a genus of fishes 
.comprehending eight 8|>ecies, distin- 
guished by a compressed head, and a 
compress^, thin, shining body. The 
following are the chvvf. 

The Faber, or Common John Doree, 
is in all itSti-parts of an equal thickness 3 
the body in shape resembles a flounder, 
but it swims erect and not on the side 3 
the mouth is immoderately large, being, 
together with the head, bigger than the 
body 3 is distinguished from every qther 
fish, by a round black sjiot on side, 
of about the size of a sixpence ; it is a 
foot and a half lupg 3 the hideous as- 
pect of this fish long banished it from 
^oor tables, till Quin introduced it 
among the most delicate viands of the 
times. It is found on our own shores, 
the Mediterranean, and other coasts of 
Europe. 

The JLwEfljOpah, or King fish, has a 
somewhat lunate tail 3 body beautifully 
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red, green, or purple, with oval white 
spots 3 tins scarlet ; length three or four 
feet, depth two or more, and sometimes 
ireighing one hundred and forty pounds ; 
flesh, the taste |And appearance of beef ; 
a rare fish, found occasionally on the 
British shores, the most splendid of all 
the u^uropean fishes. 

The Insidiator, inhabits the fresh 
waters of India, skin thin, silvery, with- 
out scales. 

The Gallus has the tenth ray of 
the dorsal fin, and the second of the 
anal, longer than the body 3 length six 
inches 3 body without scales, greenish 
silvery 3 flesh very good ; inhabits the 
American and Jndian seas. 

ZINC, or Zincum, sometimes called 
Spelter, is a bluish-white metal, of a 
fibrous, or scaly texture ; its specific 
ravity is 7 > it is malleable at 300 3 
ut very brittle when its temperature 
approaches that of fusion, which is about 
fidO. When rubbed between the fin- 
gers it emits a very perceptible odour, 
and has a peculiar taste. It is found 
in the state of oxide and of sulphuret, 

Calaminaris, Oxide of Zinc, or Cala- 
mine, IS found in various parts of Great 
Britain, New Spain, Poland, Silesia, 
Saxony, Austria, &c. 5 it is in colour 
greyish,, greenish, yellowish, reddish, or 
brownish 3 fracture earthy, sometimes 
splintery, rarely conchoidaU 

SuLphuret of Zinc, Blende, or Black 
Jack, 1$ a brittle soft mineral, of difl’er- 
ent shades of brow n or black. Its pri- 
mitive form is the rhomboidul dodeca- 
edron. It usually contains paces of 
lead. It is an abundant mineral, and 
iui3)ortant, as a source of the pute 
metal, which is obtained by roasting 
the ore, and afterwards exposing it to 
heat, in proper distillatory vessels, 
mixed with charcoal. It is found in 
\711ious parts, of Great Britain, Siberia, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Hungary, 
&c., it vanes in shapes and mixtures. 

Zinc may be obtained pure, by dis- 
solving the zinc of coinmewe in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and immersing a plate 
of zinc for some hours in the solution ; 
which 18 then filtered, decomposed by 
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subcarbouate of potash, *aud the pre- 
cipitate iguiteci with charcoui in an iron 
or earthen retort. 

The uses of zinc in the arts are va- 
rious and great. WithI copper itforitis 
brass; and in other pl^opurtions with 
copper, it forms pinchbeck, prince’s 
metal, &c. ; and when mixed witll lead 
it forms the compound metal culled 
iutenag. See Brass, Copper, and 
Galvanism. 

If melted zinc be exposed to intense 
heat, it becomes oxidated, the oxide is 
volatilized by the current of the flame, 
and when condeiistHl, it appears in 
the form of little while flakes, which 
Were formerly called Jlowers of zinc, 
Tuttyisan impure oxide of zinc, see 
Tutty ; so also is the common cala- 
mine of the shops. 

This metal is easily soluble in the 
acids ; the solutions are all violent 
emetics, and, of course, in large doses, 
poisonous. 

The most common of the salts of 
zinc IS sulphate of zinc ^ white vitriol, or 
white copperas, as it is sonfetimes erro- 
neously called. It is prepared in Ger- 
many, by roasting blende, and then 
exposing it to the air. It is also, we be- 
lieve, at the present time joccasionally 
prepared in this country. The.sulpliale 
of zinc, or white vitriol, found in com- 
merce, generally contaiiss a small por- 
tion of iron and sometimes lead ; it is 
used in this state largely as a drying 
ingredient by painters, but for medici- 
nal use it should be made thus : 

Sulphpte of Zinc. Take of zinc bro- 
ken into small pieces, three ounces ; 
sulphuric acid live ounces ; water four 
pints ; mix them in a glass vessel, and 
the effervescence being over, filter the 
solution through paper j then boil it 
until a pellicle begins to form on the 
surface, and set it aside to crystitJ- 
lize. 

Sulphate of zinc is tonic and astrin- 
gent ; and in la ge doses emetic. As a 
tonic, it is lessbiating than sulphate of 
iron, and hence is preferable in pulmo- 
nary consumption^ and some other dis- 
eases,; it 18 also useful in dy^)epMa, 
fluoralbus, hooping-roiigh, St. Vitus’s 
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dance, and epilepsy ; it is cOtubinod Jii 
tliese latter diseases with myrrh, bitter 
extracts, |)piam, fox-glove, &c. accord# 
iug to circuaistances. As an eipetic^ it 
operates almost instantaneously, and is 
often Usefully employed where quick 
vomiting is requiri^. As an external 
applicrition, this salt in the proportion 
of one grain and a half dissolved in one 
fluidouuci^of rose-water is a useful ap- 
plication toophthalmia, after theinflaai- 
inalory action has subsided ; it is also 
a good injection in gonorrhoea, and a 
lotion in some other superficial appo- 
int inflammations. In double the 
strength, this solution is the best appli- 
cation to scrofulous tumours, after they 
have suppurated, and the abscess has 
been discharged. 

The dose tojjroduce vomiting is from 
ten grains to half a drachm, ^and as a 
tonic, fjrom one grain to two may be 
given twice a day, * 

The oxide of zinc \s tonic ifnd anti- 
spasmodic, and has been given in St. 
Vitus’s dance, epilepsy, and some other 
spasfnodic diseases, with advantage ; 
the dose may be from one grain si*, 
twice a day. It is, however, more com- 
monly used for the * 

Ointment of zinc. Take of oxide of 
zinc onef ounce ; lard six ounces > mix 
them. 

This ointment is moderately astrin- 
gent, and stiinulupt. It may be ’Use- 
fully applied to obstinate inflamma- 
tion of the eyes ; it is also useful ap- 
plication to sore nipples ; and to ring- 
worms, particujarly when it attacks the 
scalp. 

For a cerate of impure oxide of zinc> 
set* Calamine cerate. 

ZINNIA, a genus of plants, consist- 
ing of five species, natives of Mexico, 

• and Peru ; the pau^ijiora^ or Few-flow- 
ered yellow ziiuiia, an annual, with 
stalks three feel high, and yellow 
minal flowers ; and the multiflora^ or 
Many- flowered red ginniu, also an 
annual, with an erect sfalk and reddish 
•floweisare the chief. 'fhey are both 
best propagated by seeds after the 
manner of hot-house annuals. 

ZIRCON, or Jarifon, a mineral of 
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% or reddUh-brown co* 

liMir, crystOlliKed in octoedroos^ and 
ibof-^ed pri«nri«» and generally $emi- 
^aBapurent ; it' is found in the island of 
'Ceylon. From this substance is ob- 
tained one of the new metals called 
zirconium ; the properties of which have 
been but little investigated. 

Zirconium, See the preceding arti- 
eyje. ^ 

ZOOLITHUS, in mineralogy, t- 
genus of petrifitctions, consisting of the 
body of some inaiiimulian animal, 
beloar the rank of man, or some of its 
parts changed into a fossile substancp. 
The turquoise of a bluish-green colouV, 
and found in the copper tiiiiies of Cum- 
berland, ill Persia, Siberia, &c. &c., is 
one of the chief species ; it appears 
to be the teeth of some fuiiuiul. 

ZOOLOGY, the doctrine or de- 
, seription of the animal kingdom. This 
together with Botany, and M*iNERA- 
looYi idclude what is commonly under- 
stood by Natural History. 

Various artificial arrangements of 
the subjects comprehended under the 
tenn'aoolo^y, have been published, the 
tjliiefof which are those of LiNNiEUs, 
CuvfER, and Blumenbach. The 
method of Cuvier is, in some respects, 
WA improvement on that of Linnaeus 5 
Blumenbach differs from Cuvier in his 
Rttbdi visions, but the grand outlines of 
the arrangements of tAie two last are the 
same. The classification of Linnaeus 
is at present the most popular ; al- 
though that of Cuvier is more definite 
and ingenious, and may possibly here- 
after take the lead. As it is not consis- 
tent with our limits to give a view of 
both systems, we siiajl exhibit a c(«m- 
pendium of that of Linnaeus, an^cording 
to which the articles in our work are 
arranged, a few onlyccxcepted. 

Liumeus divides .the whole animal 
^•i^tmgdoai into six classes. The charac- 
terv of these classes are taken from the 
iatorbal structupe of animals in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Ctiaia 1 . Mammalia^ or mammals, 
indodes all animats which suckle their 
yotiDg. The characters of this class 
m these : the heart has two ventricles, 
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and two auricle ^ the blood is red and 
warm ; the animals belonging to it are 
viviparous. 

, Class II. Aves or birds. The charac- 
ters are the same with those of Class I. 
excepting thatithe animals belonging 
to it are oviparous. 

Oflss III. Amphibia^ or amphibious 
animals. The heart has but one ventri- 
cle and one auricle ; the blood is red 
and cold ,* the animals belonging to this 
class have the command of their lungs, 
so that the inspiration and expiration 
are in some measure voluntary. . 

Class IV. Pisces, or fishes. The 
heart has the same structure, and the 
blood the same ^qualities with* those of 
the amphibia ; but the animals belong- 
ing to this class are easily distinguished 
from the amphibia, by having no such 
voluntary command of their lungs, and 
by having external branchicc, or gills. 

Class V. Insecta, or Insects. The 
heart has one ventricle, but no auricle j 
the blood is cold and white ; the animals 
furnished with antennas, or feelers. 

Class VI.' Firmw, or Worms. The 
characters are the same with those of 
Class V. only the animals have no an- 
tennaSf and are furnished with tentacula, 
or tentacles.* 

The first class. Mammalia, is subdi- 
vided into seven orders, the characters 
of which are taken from the number, 
structure and situation of the teeth. 

Order I. Primates, These have four 
incisors, or fore- teeth in each jaw ; and 
one dog tooth on each side of the inci- 
sors in each jaw ; the dbg teeth are 
consequently four — two in each jaw. 
This order includes four genera : Homo, 
or Man ; Simia, or Monkey, &c. j Le- 
rnur, or Macauco ; Vesper tilio, or Bat. 

Order II. Bruta. These have no 
fore-teeth in either jaw. Seven genera : 
Rhinoceros ; Elephas, or Elephant *, Tri- 
chechus, or Morse, &c. 5 Bradypus, or 
Sloth 5 Myrmecophaga^ or Ant-eater ; 
Manit, or Pangolin ; Dasypus, or Ar- 
madillo. 

Order III. Feree, These have, for 
the most part, six conical fore-teeth in 
each jiiw. Ten genera : Phoca, or Seal ; 
Cants, or Dog ; Felts, or Cat, Lion, 
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l^ger, &C..5 Fwrm, or Ichneumon, 
Civet, &c. 5 Mustela, or Otter, &c. 3 
Ursus, or Bear, &c. ; Didelphis, or 
Opossum ; Talpa, or J^ole ; Sorex, Ar 
Shrew ; Erinaceus^ or r|efij<[e-hog. 

Order J V. Glifes, These liave two 
fore-tc^eth in each jaw, and no ^dog- 
teeth. Ten genera: Hystrii^ op Por- 
cupine 5 LepuSf or Hare and RH])bit ; 
Castor, or Reaver ; Mas, or Rat, Mouse, 
&c. j Sciurus, or Squirrel ; Myo^us, or 
Dorinouse ; Cavia, or Cavy; and (Jni- 
nea-[)ig j Arctomys^ or Marni<‘t ; Dipus, 
or Jerboa; Hyrax, or Cape and Syrian 
rabbit. 

Order V. Pccora. These liave no 
fore-teeth in the npper^aw, but six or 
eight in the under jaw. Eight genera : 
Camelus, or Camel, &c. Moschus, or 
Musk ; Giraffa, or Camelopardalis ; 
Cervus, or Deer, Stag, &c. ; Antelope ; 
Capra, or (iroat, &c. j Ovis, or Sheep ; 
Bos, or Ox. 

Order VI. Belluce. Th6se have ob- 
tuse fore-teeth in each jaw. Four ge- 
nera : Equns, or Horse, .Ass, &c. 
Hippopofamus, or River-Horse; Sus, or 
Swme ; Tapir, 

Order Vfl. Cete, or AVhale kind. 
These have no uniform charaoler in 
their teeth, being very cbfi’erent in the 
cldfereat geiuTa ; but are sufficiently 
distinguished from the other orders 
of mammalia, by liviijg*n the oi^ean, 
having pectoral tins, and a fistula, or 
bpiraculiun upon the head. Four ge- 
nera ; Alonodon, or Narwhal ; Balcona, 
or Whale ; J^hyseter, or Spermaceti 
whale j i)elphinus, or Dolphin, Por- 
poise, and Grampus. 

The generic characters of the Mam^ 
tnaUa are like those of the orders abox^e, , 
entn-ely taken from the teeth, excepting 
in the vespertilio, or bat, which besides 
the character of the order derived from 
the teeth, has this further mark, thaf 
there is a membrane attached to the 
feet and sides, by means of which, the 
creature is enabled to fly ; the hystrix, 
or porcupine, has the body covered with 
sharp spines ; and the whole order 
pecora are distinguished in the g<inera, 
into those which have horns^ those which 
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have no horns, and by pe^utiaritlea 
the horns themselves. * "" 

The sp^cijic characters arc very variocuf* 
being taken from any part of t\te bodjr 
xvhich possesses a peculiar uniform mar'k 
of distinction. Examples of these cha- 
lacterswill he found under the proper 
name of each genus, or some distin- 
guished species of the genus, in the 
various parts of our work, and conse- 
quently, need not hesic^ticed here. 

The Class Ares, or birds, is subdivid- 
ed into six orders, tlie characters of 
which are taken chiefly from the struc- 
ture of the hill. 

Older I. Tl^e Accipitres, have a hook- 
ed bill, the superior mandible near the 
base being extended on each side be- 
yond the inferior ; in some it is armed 
with teeth. 7 'lfis order includes four 
genera: Vuttur, or Vulture; Falco, 
the Eagle, Hawk, &c. ; Strix, 

or Owf ; Lanius, or Shrike, t * 

Order II. The Pic(B have a convex, 
conipiessed bill, resembling a knife, 
Ttvendy - three giMiera : Trochilus, or 
Humming-bird ; Certhia, or Creej^r ; 
Upupa, or Hoopoe ; Glaucopis or Wat- 
tle-bird : Buphagn, ou African Beef- 
eater ; Sit ha, or Nuthatch ; Oriolus, or 
Oriole ; jOoracifis, or Roller ; Graculd, 
ortkakle; Corvus, or Crow, Raven, 
Rook, ike. ; Paradisea, or Bird of Jpa- 
radise; Kamp/ifjstos, or Toucan-, Trogon^ 
orCurucui ; Psittdbus, or Parrot ; Cro^ 
lophaga, or Aiii ; Picus, or Woodpeck- 
er ; Yunx, or Wry-neck ; CuculUs, or 
Chickow ; Bucco, or B.irbet ; Buciros', 
(»r Horn-bdl ; Alcedo, or King-fisher ^ 
Merops, or Bee-eater ; Todus, or To- 

Oftler III. The Anseres have a smooth 
bill, broffilest at the point, covered with 
a siMuothskin, and furaished with teeth ^ 
ftie tongue is fleshyf and the toes are 
palmated, or webbed. Thirteen genera. 
Anas, or Duck, Goose, Swan, &c, ; ^ 
Mergus, or Merganser ; Phaeton, or Tr6- 
pic bird ; P/otus, or Darter ; Rynch^pS, * 
o| Skimmer ; Diomedea, or Albatroos ; ' 
Aptenodyies, or Penguin ; ^ca, or AuV; 
Procellaria, or Petrel \\Pekcmia,^ik' 
Pelican, &c. 5 Larus^ or Gull ; 

• - R . 
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or.Terr^; Cot^mius, or Piver» Grebei, 
Guillemots, 

*>, Order IV.' The Grailee ha»c a some- 
what cj^lindricai bill ; the tail is short, 
and the thighs naked* Twenty genera : 
Phasnicopterus, or Flamingo ; Platalea, 
or Spoonbill ; Palamedia, or Screamer ; 
Mycteria, or Jabiru ; Tantalus, or Ibis ^ 
or Crane, Heron, Stork j Corrira, 
or Courier, Recurvirostra, or Avocet ; 
Scolopar, or Curlew, Woodcock, Snipe, 
&c, ; Tringa, dr Lapwing, Sand-piper, 
&c. ; Fulica, or Coot, Gallinule, &c. ; 
Parra, or Jacana ; Rallus, or Rail ; 
Vaginalis, or Sheathbill ; Psophia, or 
Trumpeter j Cancroma, or Buatbill ; 

or Urn bre ; Glafeola, or Pra- 
tincole; Hcomatopus, or Oyster catcher ; 
Charodrius, or Plover, Dotterel, &c. 

Order V. The GaUince have a con- 
rex bill the superior mandible is vault- 
ed over the inferior ; the noatrils are 
half covered with a convex cartihiginous 
membrane ; the feet are divided, but 
connected at the inmost joint. Ten 
genera ; Siruthio, or Ostncli and Cas- 
lO^ary j Didus, or Dodo j Pavo, or Pea- 
cock ; meleagris, orl'urkey j Penelope, 
orGuaui Yucouj &c ; Crax, or Ciiras- 
sow ; Phasianus,^(iT Pheasant, Cock, &c.; 
Nt^tnidia, or Guinea hen ; Tetrao^ or 
I’artridge, Grouse, Quail, &c, ; 0^5, or 
Bustard* 

Order VI. The Passeres have a 
conical sharp-pointed bill j the nostrils 
are, oval, wide, and naked. Seventeen 
gedura : Loxia, or Grosbeak, &c ; Co/i- 
ttj,.orColy; Fringilla, ov Finch, Ca- 
naiy bird, &c. ; Phytotojna ; Emheriza, 
or Bunting, Ortolan, &c. ; Caprimulgus, 
or Goat-sucker ; Hiruvdo, or Swallow, 
Martin, &c. : Pipra, or ManaJkiu ; 
Turdus, or Thrush, Black-b^fd, &c. ; 
4tnpelis, or Chatterer •, Tanagra, or Ta- 
nager; Muscicapd^ or Fl} -catcher , 
Parus, or Titmouse; Motacilla, or 
Warbler, T^Ughtingale, Red-breast, &c. ; 
^lau4a, or Lyrk j Slurxius, or StarUug j 
Cqhmla,, or Pj^eou, &c. 

The geaKric characters of this class 
are taken frqm peculiarities in the bid, 
the nosM'd^^* longue, tlie feet, the 
feathers, the , face, the figure of the 
body, &c. 
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The specific characters are very va- 
rious ; they consist in the colour of the 
particular feathers, or parts of featliers ; 
crests of feathers on the head, disposed 
in difi'eient manners ; the colour, of the 
cere, or wax ; the colour of the feet ; 
the shape and length of the tail ; the 
number, situation, &c. of the toes ; the 
colour and figure of the bill, &c. 

The third class, Amphibia, is divided 
into two orders. 

Order I. Thereptilia, have four feet, 
and breathe by the mouth. This order 
contains four genera : Testudo, or Tor- 
toise, and Turtle ; Draco, or Dragon ; 
Laceria,ov Lizard, Crocodile, Alligator, 
&c. ; Rana, oriF rog and Toad. 

Order 11. The Serpentes have no 
legs J they breathe by the mouth ; six 
genera ; Crotalus, or Rattlesnake ; 
JSoaj Coluber, Vipers, &c j Anguis, or 
Snake, &c. j Amphisboena j Ccecilitu 
In the present work, all the genera of 
this order are described under the head 
Serpent, except the war ted snake, 
which see. 

The generic characters of this class 
are taken from the general figure of 
the body ; from their liaving tails or uo 
tails ; being covered with a shell ; having 
teeth or no teeth, in the mouth ; being 
furuisbad with lungs ; having covered 
or naked bodies ; fiom the number, 
situation, and figure of the scuta, and 
scales ; from the number and situation 
of the spiracula ; from the situation of 
the mouth, &c. 

The Specific characters are very vari- 
ous: we have not room to enumerate them. 

The fourth Class, Pisces, or , Fishes, 
is subdivided into sir orders, the cha- 
racters of winch are taken from the situ- 
ation of the belly fins. 

Order I. The Apodalia have uo hd- 
ly fins. This order contains eight ge- 
iieia : Murcena, or Eel ; l^ymnotne, or 
Gyuiuole ; Trichiurus, dr Trichiurc; 
Anarhicas, or Wolf-fish ; Ammodytes^ 
or Luunce ; Ophidium ; Stomaieus : 
pirns, or Sword-h^h ; Sternoplyx ; Lcp- 
tocephalus, or Moj ris. 

Order II. The Jugularia have tl^ie 
belly fins placed beiore tjie p^-teral 
fills. Fire genera : CaUionyfnits^ ot Pra- 
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Ronrt ; Urmoscopus, or Star-gazer j 
^ckinus, or Weever ; Gains, or Cod, 
Whitinjr, ^cc. j Bknnius, or Blenny : 
Kmus. I y 

Order III. The Thoracica have the 
belly fins placed under tlie pectoral fins. 
Nineteen genera : Cepofa ; Echineis^ or 
^>ucking fish ; Corypheena, or Parrot 
fish, &c.; GobiuSy or Goby ; Coitus^ or 
Bull -head ; Scorpctna ; Zeus, or Do- 
ree; Pleuronettes, or Flat-fish; Ch(B- 
todon ; Spawns, or Gilt-head, Pudding 
fish, &c. ; Seams ; Lahrus, or Wrasse, 
Old Wife, &c. ; Scicena, or Umbra ; Per- 
ea, or Perch, &c. ; Gasterosteus, or 
Stickle- back, Pilot fish, &c, ; Scomber, 
or Mackarel, Thunny, &c. ; Centrogas- 
ier j or Surmullet ; Trig/a, or 

Gurnard. 

Order IV. The Ahdominalia have 
the belly fins placed behind the pectoral 
fins. Sixteen : Cobitis, m hovhe ; 

Amia ; Silurus, orSilure j Teuthis j Lo- 
ricaria ; Salmo, Salmon, Trout, kc j 
Fistuluria, or Tobacco-fiipe fish 3 Esox, 
or Pike ; Ehps, or Scar fi#h ; Argen- 
tina, or Arirentine ; Atherina, or Silver 
fish, &c. 3 MugU, or Mullet ; Exocc&tus, 
or Flying fish ; Poiynemus, or Poly- 
ueme ; Clupea, or Herring PiWhard, 
&c. ; Cyprinus, or Carp, Tench, &c. 

Order V The Brachiost^a have 
the gills destitute of bony rays. Ten 
genera : Mormyrus ; Ostracion, or Trunk- 
fish ; Tetrodon, or Sun- fish ; Diodon 3 
Syngnathus or Pipe-fish 3 Pegasus ; Cen- 
triscus 3 BalUtes, or File-fish 3 Cyclop- 
terns, or Suf‘ker ; Lophius, or Frog- 
fish 

Order VL The Chondropterigia, 
have cartilaginous gills. Five genera, 
Acipenser, or Sturgeon ; Chimcera, or Sea. 
monster ; Squalus, or Shark ; Rata, or 
Ray, Skate, Torpedo, &c. : Petromyzon, 
or Lamprey. 

The generic characters of this claili 
are taken from the peculiarities in the 
head, the mouth, the teeth, the nostrils, 
the rays in the membrane of the gills, 
the general figure of the body, the 
figure of the tail, the situation of the 
spiracula, &c. , 

The specific coaracters are taken from 
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peculiarities in all the parts abore efiu 
merated, and many others.^ 

The Jifllh Class, Jnsecta, or insects^ is* 
subtiivided into seven orders, tHfe cha- 
racters of which are taken from the 
wings. 

Order I. — The Coleoptera have fopr 
wings, the two superior ones being crusta- 
ceous, and Surnished with a straight su- 
ture. This order comprehends fifty-fonr 
genera: Scarabceus, or beetle. Cock- 
chaffer, &c. 5 Lucanus, or Stag-beetle ; 
Dermesies, or Leather eater 3 Melyrts ; 
Byrrhus ; Silpha, or Carrion-beetle ; 
'J\itoma ; Hydrophilus ; Hister ; Pau- 
sus ; Bostrkh%s ; Ant/irennus ; JVtfi- 
dula , Coccineila, or Lady -bird ; Cur* 
culio, or Weevil ; Brentus ; Attelahus; 
Erodius ; Staphylinus ; Scaurus 5 Z^gia: 
A/c/oe, or Blossom -eater ; len^bno, or 
Darkling; Casstda, or Tortoise-beetle j 
Opafrum; Mor della, orNibbler ; Chry- 
somela ; Horia ; Apalus ; Magitkora ; 
Pimelia ; Gyrinu^, or Water-flea ; Cu* 
enjus 3 Cryptocephalvs ; Bruchus ; Pti- 
nus : •Hispa ; Buprestis 5 Necydalis, or 
Carrion eater 3 Lampyris, or Fireffljr, 
Glow-worm, &c. 3 Can t harts ; Notoxus } 
E later ; Calopus 3 Alurnus s Carahus ; 
Lytia, or Spanish-fly, &c. 3 Serropal- 
pus; Cerfimbyx', Leptura, or Wood- 
beetle ; Rhinomacer 3 Zonitis ; Ciebi- 
dela 5 Dytiscus ; Forficula, or Ear-wrg. 

Order ll.~The Herniptera have four 
wings, the two Superior ones being 
semicrustaceous, having the interior 
edges lying above one anotlfer. Four* 
teen genera : Blatta, or Cock-roifcb ; 
Pneumora 3 Mantis, or Soothsayer ; 
Gryllus, or Cricket, Locust, &c. ; Fui- 
gora, or Lanthofn-fly ; Cicada, or Grass-* 
hopper 3 Notonezta^ or Boat-fly ; Nepa, 
or Watet scorpion; Cimex, or Bug; 
Macrocepkalus ; Aphis, or Plant-louse ; 
^Ckermes ; Coccus, < 9 it Cochineal insect^ 
&c. ; Thrips, • 

Order III. — The LepidopteraYme'^ 
four wingsi all of them imbricated with 
scales. Three genera : Bapilio, or But- 
t#?rfly 3 Sphinx, or Hawk-Moth, kc, ; 
Phalcpna, or Moth. % 

Order IV.— The Neuroptera have four 
wings, interwoven with veins like a piece 
4 R ^ 
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of iiet-work, and no sting in the anus. 
Seven genera : Libellula, or Dragon* 
lly > Ephemef'Uf or jVJay-fly, rDay-fly j 
Hemerabiusy Myrmelion^ or Liou-aut| 
Pkryganeu y Panorpa y Ropkidia, 

Order V. — ^The Hymenoptera have 
the tame characters as tlie last^ only the 
uuut is armed with a sting ; this mark 
is, however, peculiar to the fpmales, and 
those commonly called neuters, which 
are, mast probably, imperfectly develop* 
cd females ; the males having no sting. 
Poteen genera : Cynips^ or Gall-fly ; 
Tenthredo, or Saw-fly 5 Sirexy or Tailed 
^vasp ; Ichneumon ; SpheXy or Savage^j 
ScqHu ; Thynnus ; Leucopsis ; Tipkia y 
Chaieis j Chrysis% or Golden- fly ; Vespa^ 
or Wasp, &c. ; Apis, or Bee, &c. j 
Formica, or Ant ; Muiilla. 

Order VI. — -The Diptera have two 
wings, and two elevated halters or ba- 
, lances behind each wing. Twelve ge- 
nera : D^iopm 3 Tipula, or Cratie-fly ; 
Musca, or Fly, House-fly, &c. j Taba- 
sm, or Flog, Ox-fly, Ucc, ; Empis ; Co* 
nops y Oestrus, or Gad-fly 3 A^ilus y 
Stoufoxys ; Culex, or Gnat ; Bombyliusy 
or Humble-bee, &c. ; Hippobosca, or 
Horse-fly, he. 

Order VI L — The Aptera have no 
wings. Fifteen genera : Lepisma ; Po^ 
dura, or Spring-tail 3 Termes, or White 
ant, &c. 3 Pediculus, or l.ouse; Pulex, 
or Flea 3 Acarus, or Tick y Hydrachna ; 
Aranea, or Spider p Phalangium, or 
Loiig-legged spider, he, 3 Scorpio, or 
Scorpion 3 ^^ancer, or Crab, Lobster, 
Shrimp, &C.3 Monoculus, King-crab, 
he, 5 Oniscus, or WcH?d- louse, he, | 
Scolopendra, or Centipede, he, 5 
Juius. ‘ 

The sixth Class, Vermes, or Worms, 
IS divided into Jive orders. * 

Order 1.— The Iniestina are the most 
simple animals, behig perfectly naked,' 
and without limbs of any kind. This 
•’order contains twenty^one genera : As» 
carls, or Thread worms y Tmhocepha- 
ius, or Long hi^ir-worm, he, 5 Uncina* 
rta : Filaria, or Guinea-worm, &c. y, 
Scolex ; Ligula y Linguatula y Strongy^ 
lus y Echynorhtfchus y Hceruco y Cucul^ 
lanusy (Jaryophyllceus y Fasciola^ Gourd- 
worm, or Fluke 5 Tumia, or Tape* 
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worm 3 Fufia y Gordius, or Hair-worm 3 
Hirudo, or Leech 3 Lumbrieus, or Earlbr 
worm 3 SipunculuSf or Tube-wprm 3 
Pfanaria, 

Order II.— T^he Mollusca are like- 
wise simple naUled animals, without any 
shell ; but they are brachiated, or fur- 
nished with a kind of limbs. Thirty-one 
genera: Actinia, Sea-anemone, or Sea- 
aaisy, &c. 3 Clava y Mammaria 3 Pedi- 
cellaria 3 Ascidia y Salpa 3 Dagysia ,* 
Pterotrachea y Limax, or Slug-buail | 
Aplysiay Doris y Tethys; Holothunay 
Terebella, or Ship-worm, &c. ; Triton ; 
Sepia, or Cuttle-fish 5 C/io y Lobaria y 
Lerncea, Salmon-louse, &c. 3 ScylUea y 
Glaucus y Aphreditay Amphitrite y Spio; 
Nereis y Nais y Physsophora ; Medusa y 
Lucernaria y Asterias, or Star - tisli 3 
Echinus, or Sea hedge-hog. 

Order 111 . — The Testacea have the 
same characters as the last, but are co- 
vered with a shell. Thirty -six genera : 
Chiton ; Lepas, or Acorn-shell ; Phloas ; 
My a, or Gaper ; Solen, or Razor sheath 3 
Tellira 3 Cardium, or Cockle 3 Mactray 
Donax ; yenus ; Spondylus ; Chama ; 
Area, or Noah’s Ark ; Ostrea, or Oys- 
ter; Anomia y Mytilus, or Muscle ; Pin- 
na y or, Nacre ; Argonauta^ or Nautilus 3 
Nautilus, or”Peariy Nautilus; Conus, or 
Cone ; Cyprcea, or Cowrie ; Bulla ; Fo- 
/ura, or Volute and Mitre; Buccinum, 
or Whelk ; Strombus, Cormorant’s foot, 
&c, ; Murex, or Purple fish ; Trochus y 
Turbo, or W reath ; Helix, House-snail, 
&c. ; Nerita, or Nerite ; Haliotis, or Sea- 
ear ; Patella, or Limpet ; Dentalium, or 
Tooth-shell ; Serpula, or Watering pot, 
&c. ; Teredo, or Ship worm, he, ; Sa- 
lella. 

Order I V. — The Zoophyta are com- 
pound animals, furnished with a kind 
of flowers, and having a vegetating root 
and stem. Fifteen genera : Tuhipora, 
07 Tubipore; Madrepora, or Madre- 
pore ; Millepora, or Millepore ; Celle- 
pora, or Cellepore ; Isis, Coral, he , ; 
Antipathes y Gorgonia, Red coral, he, ; 
Alcyonium, Dead man’s hand. Sea-fig, 
he, ; Spongia, or Sponge ; Flusira, or 
Horn-wrack ; Tubularia ; CoraUina, or 
Coralline; Sertularia y PennatuUs, or 
Sea pen ; Hydra, or Polype. Of this 
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class, the fow first genera are, for the dium intelligible and suitable to the 
most part, corals. Family Cyclopaedia, by the addition of 

Order V. — The Infusoria consist of the trivial Aames, so that reference to the* 
very small simple anima\s. Fifteen subjects may be, at once, easily ftiade» 
iiera : Brachionus ; Vorticella; Tricho» ZYGOPHYLLUM, or Bean caper, 
da ; Cercaria ; Leucoptera ; Cronium ; a genus, consisting of ten species, na- 
Colpoda ; Paramecium ; Cyclidij^m ; tives of the East and West Indies, and 
Bursaria ; Vibrio ; Enckelis ,* Bacilla- the Cape. The following are cultivated : 
ria ;Volvox ; Monas. the Fahagop ox Common, the 

We think it proper to observe, that folium, or African, the Morgsana^ or 
although a notice of every genera, above rtirslane-leaved Ethiopijin, the Spino^ 
enumerated, will not be found in our sum, or Thorny, and the Album, or 
work, the whole range of natural history White Egyptian bean-caper. The first" 
not being within our design, yet, we be- is herbaceous, and should be propa-* 
lieve, no subject of any importance has gaVd by seeds ; the rest are shrubs or 
been omitted ; wc have also taken con- under shrubs, ^d may be increased by 
siderable pains to inakeT this conipen- seeds or cuttings. 


TIIR END. 
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ARS 

A BSOllHr^N'TS, in aiialoiny^ small, 
delicate, transparent veAels, winc h take 
up any fluid from the surface of the 
body, or in any cavity in it, and carry 
it to be mixed with the blood. I'hey 
are denominated accordinjJMto the liquids 
which they convey, lacteals and /y;«- 
phadcs. See Lacteals, Lymphatics, 
and Thoracic Duct. 

ABSCESS, in Horses, is generally 
produced by a bruise or s(vne external 
injury ; it sometimes, however, arises 
from other causes. To hasten the sup- 
puration, poultices are the best applica- 
tions, and of these the poultice* men- 
tioned under our article Abscess, made 
with oatmeat or linseed meal,* and the 
grounds of porter, or other malt liquor, 
js the best. It ought *to be renewed 
twice a day. When poultices cannot 
be conveniently used, warm fomentations 
may be substituted for them. An ab- 
scess shoulc^ not be opened too early j 
when itMs ripe it may be opened with a 
lancet, or other convenient instrument 5 
and, in general, it is best to lay the 
cavity completely open, in order thaj; 
all the pus may escape ; afterwards 
merely by washing it twice or thrice a 
day with warm water, it will soon get 
well without further trouble. The coifi- 
fhon practice of making a small opening 
only, and filling it with tow and di- 
gestive ointment is bad and should not 
be adopted. When sinuses or pipes are 
discovered, they must be laid com- 
pletely open, and washed with a solution 
of sulphate of copper or other detergent 
fluid. See FtsTULA, Strangles) 
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ACANTN|^S, r»H . .( ivURUNE, or 
Beards breech, a gt ims co sisiuig of four- 
teen species, natives of Asia, the Cape, 
and the South of Europe j but of no 
importance. • ^ 

For another acanthus, or rather Pyra^ 
canthus^ see Thorn. • 

Me fate. See Vinegar. , 

Acidulated water. See Potash, 

Alcton water aud its references, ought 
to haye been omitted, as of no import- 
ance. ^ 

Adjowaen seeds. See Marjoram. 
Adversitij, See Prosperity, 

Agave, See American Aloe, 
Alatcrpis, See Buckthorn. 
ALATERNUS, the Bastard, or 
Phylica, a ijenus of Cape or African 
plants. The Ericoides^ or Heath-leaved, 
the Plumosay or Woolly-leaved, and the 
Bux^o/iay or Box-leaved phylic^ are 
cultivated : they are tenderafid shriSby, 
and may be propagated by cuttings and 
slips, and requfte the shelter of a green- 
house in winter. They produce no seeds 
in this climate.* 

ALBATROSS or Diomedeoy a genus 
of bi rdf consisting of four species, hav- 
ing a straight, bill, upper mandible 
^ booked at the point, lower truncate, 
feet four-toed, alUplaced forward. They 
are as follow: mt 

The ExulanSy Wandering Albatross, 
or Man-of-war-bird, i^white, back and 
^wing'< with white lines, bill pale yellow, 
legs flesh colour, quill jpathers black, 
tail rounded, lead colour. Two other 
varieties. Inhabits most seas, chiefly 
wifhin the tropics ; Uom three and a 
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hilf to four le«t kogi numerous, 
size of a goose’s, the wiuie not hard- 
Cf^ by* boilihg; flesh toughr Its cry 
harsh aad braying ; stHnetirnes swallows 
flib so large that the whole cannot enter 
into the stomach ; ^t such times it is 
easily knocked down and killed ^ but 
at other times makes a stout resistance. 

The/Spflrficra, or Chocolate Albatross, 
has the body deep cljesnut brown ; belly 
pale, face and w^gs beneath whitish 5 
another variety,' grey brown ; the first 
three feet long, inhabits the Pacific 
Ocean j the second two and a half feet 
lo^. 

The Chlororhyncos, or Yellow-nosed 
Albatross, has the body ' above black- 
blue, beneath white 3 three feet longj 
inhabits the Pacific ocean. 

The Fuliginosa, or Sooty Albatross, 
is broNKt),' head, bill, tuih quill feathers, 
and claws, sooty brown ; thieefett long ; 
inhabits the seas within tlje Arctic'cinde. 

ALEXANUPKS, or Smijrnium, a 

genus of plants, consist mg of seven 
sfwcjes, scattered over the Levant, the 
Cope, and Aniericaj one, tltc Olusa- 
irum\ common toonr own < (»untiy. Jt 
16 occasionally cultivated, and has a 
fleshy, branched', succulent root, iu 
flavour not uubke celery, but more 
strongs and. bitter; flowers greenish 
yellow ; fruit large black, remarkably 
gibbous. 

Jmarattth* See Br.iTE, and Love 
LIES llJUBfiniNG. 

MiaryJlh See Lily Daffodil. 

JVMEKICAN A 1 A)I^, or a 

genus of maginfieeut plupts, consisting 
of seven SfHicics, all of whi<;b are na- 
•»^ives of North or South 'America ; one 
or two arc also founcj in the hedgei of 
Spam and Portugal. The Amfr'tcantdn 
is aaid to flower only once in a century. 
Lt is fiauiici in vuriour parts of Italy, al- 
though said iL>t to ,1)6 indiuenous to 
cctuntry ; tlte flower stem is ‘•ome- 
timeaoboat'e tweiity-ei^ht feet In/gii, and 
ita .cine Urn ferenoi, where it ciuer:;es 
frotli ^her leaves, two feet ten inches.^ 
It ravely tlowqrs tn this country ; »ud it 
iaaupposed tliat tlis plant, in uochrnate, 
luore than once. 

For Amouroii^, lead Amauroai^, 
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Aneurism, Page 3 L Cql. line Ifl 
from the bottom, for cemse read tautei. 
Angler. See Frog -Fish. 

'^ANT, or Crotpphagh a genus of birds 
comprising four species, natives of 
South America^ The Am, or Leper 
ani, is blackish violet, feet formed for 
climbing; thirteen and a half inches 
long ; gregarious ; many females laying 
in the same nest, each taking tare of its 
own brood ; feeds on fruits, worms, &c. ; 
picks out the A cams, or Tick, from the 
back of cattle infested with it, for which 
purpose it is said that they will lie down 
spontaneously. The major, or Greater 
ani, is also blackish violet; feathers 
edged with greeu ; eighteen inches 
long ; docile and easily tamed ; found 
ill Cayenne. The Faria, or Varied ani, 
is varied with black and red 5 eleven in- 
ches long^ The Ambulatoria is found 
in Surinam, and resembles, except in its 
feet; the last. 

Anime, a gurn, see Locust. 

Ant, the white. See Termes. 

AN'f-K^ rER, or Mj/rmecophaga, 
a genus of inainmalian quadrupeds 
consisting of seven species, distinguished 
by being tooth les'^ ; tongue round, ex- 
tensile/ mouth narrowed into a snout ; 
body covered with hair. The following 
are the chief : 

Tlie Juhata, or Great ant-eater, has 
the body abouL three feet leu inches ; 
tail two feet ; tongue two feet long, 
which lies double in the mouth ; hair 
black mixed with grey ; it weighs above 
a hundred pounds ; iuhahits Guiana 
and Rrazil ; runs slowly ; swims well ; 
lives on ants, overturning their nests or 
digs them up with its feet, then thrusts 
its long tongue into their retreats, and 
withilruws it into its mouth loaded with 
prey ; protects itself from ram, of which 
it is afraid, by covering its body with its 
liKig tail. Notwithstanding its want of 
teeth, It is a fierce and dangerous auia 
mal. it bleeps iu tiie day and preys by 
night, la full grown at four years ; 
bring only one young at a time. Flesh 
rank, hut eaten by the Indians. 

'ihii Didactyla, or.Lea^t ant-eater, ia 
only seven inches and a liaif ioGg ; inlmr 
bits Guuna, and climbs trees in quest 
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of a species ants wbkh build their 
neit kn the blanches. The Pmtadactyht 
is thirti'en inches long. The Acuie^tiat 
or Porcupine ant-eater^^ has the bo(jy 
covered with long sharp spines resem- 
bling those of a porcu]!)ine ;• tail very 
long ; size of a rat ; inhabits New Hol- 
land. The Capensis, or Cape aiit-lhter, 
is nearly the size of a hog, and weighing 
almost one hundred pounds ; burrows in 
the ground. 

ANTELOPE, a genus of mamma- 
lian quadrupeds, consisting of twenty- 
eight species, distinguished by hollow, 
persistent, round, twisted spirally, or 
annulate horns • fore-teeth lower eight ; 
tuskless; inhabitants of all the conti- 
nents but America, in which none have 
yet been discovered. They are chiefly 
found in hilly countries, climb rocks, 
feed on tender shoots ; ver^ gregarious, 
active, timid, swift; have gall bladders 
and lachrymal pits under the cyef ; a 
fold of skin divided into cells in the 
groins, brushes of hair on the knees, 
and beautiful black eyes; fl|Bh in gene- 
ral good, but some has a rank musky 
smell. The following are the chief : 

The Rupkapray or Chamois, has erect, 
round, smooth horns; sizeo’f a, goat* 
flesh good ; inhabits the A1^)S in troops. 

The Saign^ or Scythian antelope, has 
the horns distant, lyre-shaped, almost 
diaphanous ; female hornless ; bleats 
like a sheep ; inhabits Poland and Rus- 
sia; of a balsamic odour ; flesh hardly 
eatable. 

The CnUf or Gnou, has the horns 
bent forwaros’at the base, backwards in 
the middle; neck maned ; head like an 
ox* ; body and tail like a hor^^e ; thighs 
like a stag ; the fur and lachrymal duct 
like the antelope ; flesh good ; three feet 
and a half high ; six and a half long ; 
fierce, fights with its horns ; inhabits the 
plains of Africa, behind the Cape vf 
Goo<l Hope. 

The Gazellay or Gazelle, lias horns 
tapering, wrinkled a little, l>ent inward ; 
body red above, white beneath ; runs 
swiftly up hills ; easily tamed ; inhabits 
Persia, India, Egypt, and Ethic^ia, in 
herds. In a variety named ALvmasus, 
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it found a greeniah-blttc heattmif 

teemed tbe real. 

The OwfoSf or Indian antelope, hm 
the horns taperiagi atraight, sipMijr 
carinate ; body grey 3 from five to eigli 
feet high ; horns two feet ; growa very 
fat ; flesh good ; inhabits (ndia, Coiigo> 
and the Cape. 

The Sylvatka^ or Wood antelope, 
has the horns a little spirally twisted, 
Marinate, sharp, srnqpth, black; from 
ten to thirteen inches Mng ; body above 
brown, behind spotted with white, be- 
neath chiefly white ; female hornless; 
three feet high ; lives in pairs ; flesh 
good 5 inhabits woods near the Ca{)e of 
Good Hope. * 

The Cervicapray or Common Ante- 
lope, has spiral, round, annulate horns ; 
body brown, beclouded with reddish 
and dusky ; less than the deer ^ inhabits 
Africa and India. ^ 

Th^ Leucopheeay or Bliie^antelope, 
has recurvate, roundish, annulate horns, 
twenty inches long ; larger than the 
deer; body above bluish, beneath white ; 
hair long ; inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope. * 

Antimonial Powdery in line 8 of this 
article, for full read dull. 

Antiseptics, in column 2, line 9 from 
the top, for cammomile read chatnmnile. 

Ape. See Monkey. 

Ape, the Sia. See Morse. 

Appetite. At the conclusion of the 
article, for Hypochondria read Hypochm^ 
driasis. • ^ 

Aqua Fortis. In the first line of this 
article for niirqus read nitric. 

Arbor Vitce. See Tree op Life. 

Archangel, ^ee Dead Nettle. 

Archil. See Ly Mus. 

Arecck See Cabbage Tree. 

AlUiENT^NE, or Argentina, a ge- 
♦nus of fishes consisting of four species, 
two inhabitants 0/ the Red Sea, one 
the Mediterranean, and one the fresl^ 
waters Carolina. The spi>yfoena\% 
the European argentine, found in the 
Mediterranean, and sometimes on the 
*l5ritisb coasts ; from two to four inche»> 
long; body round, tapering; back and 
sides pale ash mixed with green ; belly 
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«ilvfry*f «ir UaiMer appcAring as and mountain leather, are some of the 
if covered with silver leaf, aod is ased chief* Some of the varieties of a^es- 
hi the maniali^ure of artificif^l pearls, tos have been converted into cloth and 
ARMADILLO, or Dasypus, a ge- paper. Asbestos is found in various 
nmM of quadrupeds oonsistuig of ten parts of Europe, and also in Candio 
ap^KJm, distinguislied by being tuskless, and China. o 
fsioders short, cylindrical ; in each jaw Asierias, See Sea-Star. 
aeven or eight; body covered with a Ailhma. Page 69 , column 2 , line 3 
bony shell, intersected by zones: all the from the i>ottom, for stamonium read 
species are natives of South America ; stramonium* 

but the scpUmcincius is found also in* Attraction. See Chemical Affinity. 

India. They feed on roots, melons. Auk, or Alca* See Penouin. 

flesh, insects, &c. ; rest by day, and Auricula* See Pbimrose. 

wander about by night ; burrow in the AVOCET, or Recurvirostra, a genus 

ground; are gentle, and defetid theiiL of birds com pi'ehending three species. 
Selves by rolling into a globular forin\ distinguished by a depressed, subulate. 
The females produce mdiithly ; flesh recurved bill, |¥)iiited, flexible at the 
eatable. Their shell, or very curious top ; feet palmate, 
and complete coat of armour, attbrds The Avoceita, or Scooping avocet, is 
80 perfect a defence that^when they are variegated with white and black ; bill 
coiled 0 (Mhey are almost beyond the three and a half inches long ; length 
reach of danger. 1 eighteen inches *, feeds on worms and 

The 7Vtctflc/Hr, or 'I'hree-banded ar- insects; eggs two, white tinged with 
madilio, is about a foot iong, inhabits green, and marked with large black 
Brazil. The or Eight-band- spots; inhabits southern Europe near 
ed armadillo, inhabits also Brazil ; flesh the sea ; in our own country a bird of 
didicioiis. The longicauda, or Long- passage, and seen only for a short time 
^tailed armadillo, is about the size of a in the months of April and November; 
‘cat ; inhabits America. • it is said that they nestle in some part 

For Arguebusade water, read Arque- of Frapee, 
busede water. The Amef icanus, or American avocet, 

ASBESTOS, or a genus of has the back black, beneath white; se- 

talcQse earths cotisistiQg of carbonate of venteen inches long; inhabits North 
magwesbi, ailica, and generally alutiiiim, America and Nv*w Holland, 
with frequently 4 )xid/? of iron. It is The Alba, or White avocet, is white, 
dry He the touch, fibrous, soft, light, wing coverts brownish; bill orange; 
emd bating; brittle in the fire ; para- fourteen inches and half long ; inhabits 
sitic. ,Ten species have been described : Hudson’s Bay. 

amiant. Flexible asbestos, or Moan- AXILLA, in anatomy, the a^m-pit. 
laiu flax ; mountain cork, mountain wood, 

«Mi t e 

B. 


BARBET 

n • ySkiboen,^ See Momk^ey. birds comprising nineteen species, chief- 

Badger, or Ur^s meles* See Ursus. ly inhabitants Guiana, almost 
, ef^Giiead, m plant. See Dra- universally found in warm cUmates, and 

* 'ium UBbI. very stu pid. The bill is strong, 

^ .Banana. See PiJtNrAiK* ish, nearly covered with bristilei. ,The 

See Fig. tumotio, or Spotted-ballied barbef, is 

' BAREST, or Bucco, a getius ^of abovetawpybrewtitbepealbtaway white, 
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•potted with black ; six and a half inch- 
es long ; inhabits Cayenne and Brazil 5 
flesh insipid. The elegans, or Beauti- 
ful barhet^ is green, head and chin rad, 
edged with blue ; quill feathers brown j 
throat and breast yellow, the latter sf>ot- 
ted with red ; belly yellow spotted with 
green ; size ^ a sparrow ; inhallits the 
shores of America. The zeylanicusi or 
Yellow-cheeked barbet, is live and a 
half inches long ; sits on trees, and mur- 
murs like a turtle dove. 

Bark, Column 1, hue 14 from* the 
bottom, for tannic read tannin. 

Barley water. Page 89, column 1, 
line 1 from the top, for stranguary read 
strangury, • 

BASIL, or Ocimum^ a genus of plants 
eompreheuding twenty-seven species, 
mostly natives of the East Inches ; the 
following are those chiefly cultivated : 
the batilictm^ or Couimbn sweet basil, 
with an erect, downy, round stem, 4eaves 
pubescent, brownish red, waved, smel- 
ling like cloves; flowers white, small, 
ill spiked racemes. Many varieties and 
sub-varieties. The minimum^ or Bush 
basil, is a low, bushy plant, sehloin 
more than six inches jiigh, branching 
from the bottom, and fornring an orbi- 
cular bead; leaves small, «mooUi ; flow- 
ers in wh(«rls towards the top of the 
branches, smaller than those of 4he 
first sort, and seldom succeeded by ripe 
seeds in our own country ; a native of 
Ceylon, and flowers like the preceding 
in July and August; it has many vari- 
eties, with black, purple, and other co- 
loured leVves. The tenuifolium^ or 
Slender-tpiked basil, has a stern from 
one to two feet high, leaves bluntly 
serrate ; a native of Malabar. All these 
may be propagated from seeds, which 
should be sown in March, upon a mo- 
derate hot-bed, and in May be trails* 
planted into [K>ts or borders. These 
plants may be also propagated by cut- 
tings, which should be taken off in May, 
and planted in a moderate hot-be^, 
watering 4md shading them of course ; 
in three weeks they will be fit to trans-^ 
pkmt with the seedlings. 

• BASTARD CEDAR, or Bubromaf 
a^gtnos oontiitiDgof one species, the 
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gauzuma, a Jaamica tree, forty Icet 
high, with oblong-hearted, alternate, 
pointed. serrate, dependant leaves^ agd 
raceiued flowers. , 

Bastard saffron. See Saiflowbe* 
Bath, Page 105, column i, Iin0:;h3 
from the bottom, for aedermtus tend 
cedematous. Same column, line b from 
the bottom, for rast read last, 

BAY.* Pages 108 and 109, the run- 
) ning title should Bay, 

Considerable' cotifbstoij prevails in 
the desoriptions of botanists relative to 
the Laurus nobilis ; nor do we know 
•that ISC can settle their differences ; we 
\vill, however, state what we know. In 
this country* we have two trees;— one 
commonly known by the name of Bxir, 
with lanceolate, fragrant leaves, almot 
three inches ^long ; and auotlier com- 
monly known by the name iJf Lmtaxi.. 
This last is altogether so very different 
a plant fnan the former, as nut, iti o 
judgment, Uf be by any ineafts, as some 
iiave hinted, a variety of the laurus no* 
bills. The leaves are very often more 
than six inches long, and although it is 
said that the laurus nolniis does ifbt bear 
fruit in this country, the lust tree, when 
old, does so in great profusion, it being 
a black oblong berry, in external ap- 
pearaifce like the bay berries of the 
shops. Tliese trees are both ever-greens. 

The firsa is much less commair timu 
the last. , 

Beam-lree, See Pear. It is also de- 
scfibed again by mistake ynder 

Bean, Caper. See Zygophyi^lum. 
Bean^ Kidjiey. Column "J, line 2 
from the top. for requires read require : 
for grows reasi grow, 

^Bean, St. Ignatius's, See Saint Ig- 
NATiys’s Bean*. 

Bear. See U its us. 

. beeeaYe^, or MeropSy a genus 
of birds comprehending twenty-six spe- 
cies, one only found in our own countir ; ; 
the rest^in India, Africa, the ..<«»utli~ " 
of Eufope. • .,.1 

The j piaster, or Common bee^dster, 
is chiefly worth describing. It derives 
its name from subsisting cliieflyou beesp 
wasps, and other insects, whioh,'^ like 
swallow, it catches wihtn' em the 
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wif%. Tfaeimd and tieck of this bird 
ara ^Bnut; upper part of chc body 
jiak.yelloW) frith reflectionB pf green 
and 'dhernut^ the lower parts azare» 
bBightomng towardB the tail ; bill qua- 
dmngalary a little bept, and sharp at 
the«poiiit j length ten inches ; eggs from 
fire to seveny white ; gregarious^ and 
found not only in England, ^t other 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America. 

The other species, do not essentially 
dffier, asfar as th^y have been observed. 
The FiridiSf or Indian bee-eater, inha- 
bit^ ng Bengal, is one of the handsomest, 
of which there are several varieties. » 
BEEF-EATER, the African, or 
Bupkaga, a genus consisting of one spe« 
ciea only, an African bird, having a 
straight bill ; it is found near the river 
Sraegal ; eight and a half, inches long ; 
pieksdioi^in the backs of cattle, for 
the purpose of getting at the la. va of 
the god-fty. 

Mee^sthtg. See Poisons. 

BEN-wTUT, a whitish nut, about 
tbe^itze of a small Albert, of a roundish 
triangular shape, including a kernel of 
the saihe figure, covered with a white 
skim^ It is the fruit of the guilandina 
mMign. SeeNicKAR. This nut yields, 
byaxpression, a fine oil, called oil of ben, 
or ^benen. This oil is prepared in the 
L«tiiit, E^pt, Syria, and Italy. Ou 
aeee«Ht of its remaining fre^ from ran- 
cidity for many years, it is used in per- 
fiioeKy as the basis or vehicle for re- 
€iMd^(lhe f^grant scents of various 
ilofvhri, which yield little or no essen- 
tial oil by distillation, but impart their 
fmgrttnce to expressed oils. The me- 
th-Sl of impregnating thj oil of ben 
with the odour of varipus flowers is, to 
dip some fine carded cotton in tl e oil, 
and put it in the bottom of a proper 
vessal': on this is spread a thick layer 
of «tiiS fredi flowers, above which more 
chttoti is placed ; and thus alters 
uately flowrrs and cotton are disposed, 
till die fiCs^l is full. Being covered 
ht ^gdrted in a water- 
bilit t!#enty-fofir hours, when the 

ml will*#l?w?iv^^tbe odottr of the flow- 
In Rely foe oil of ben is much used 
for add liniments in pharmecyf 
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Betel, See Perpir. 

BEZOARD, OP Bezoar, a peculiar 
concretion found in the bodies of cer- 
tain animals, chiefly those having cloven 
feet and horns : — the gazelle, antelope, 
the goat, the pard, and chamois, or 
Peruvian goat, most commonly aflbrditj 
but it Is occasionally obtained from the 
porcupine, wild boar, tortoise, horse, 
mule, dog, beaver, rhinoceros, elephant, 
and even man himself. These concre-* 
tions, or bezoar stones as they are some- 
times called, were formerly in the ma- 
teria medica, but are now wholly ne- 
glected. 

Bite of a mad dog. Page 1 45, Col. 2, 
line 6 from the** bottom, for alisma 
read alisma. 

On this subject see also oiir article 
Hydrophobia. 

Bitter-wood tree. See Quassia. 

Bitumens, ^Page 148, Col. 1, line 
18 frdm the top, for mellitite, read mel^ 
lilite. 

Black cap. See Warbler. 

Black drop. See Quack Medi- 
cines. 

Bladder, Col. 1, line 13, from the 
top, for uterus read ureters. 

Blende, See Zinc. 

BLENNY,''Dr Blennius, a genus of 
fishes consisting of eighteen species, dis* 
tinguished by having a lanceolate, 
mucous, compressed body ; they may 
be subdivided into, crested heads,— 
heads not crested. The following are 
the chief : The gahrila, or Crested 
blenny, with a brown body, length four 
or five inches; dorsal fin extending from 
the head almost to tlie tail ; found in foe 
European seas. Thtcomulus, or Horn* 
ed blenny, found in India. The arei^ 
laris, or Orellate blenny, eight inches 
long ; flesh eatable ; found in the Me- 
diterranean. The phyciSf or forked 
haka of Pennant ; two varieties, one a 
foot long, the other five inches ; body 
ashy brown. The fri/ttfcates,mr Triftlf- 
cated hake; found near Beawmai^. 
The gunnelus, or Spotted blenny, has 
the dorsal tin with ten oceHctte spots. 
Two varieties, one nine, the other six 
incheslong ; fled) not very good. 'The 
vivipartts, or Vivi|rdit)uS blenny, is \i* 
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viparous, aiul briugs forth from three to 
foiir hundieSi voung at a time ; tiftecii 
iuciies long ; inhabits the deep EurO' 
peaa seaa ; flesh coarse^ hardly cutabl^ ; 
l)ody mucousy varied with yellow juid 
black, aud covered with white scales 
edged with black. 

BLOOD-FLOWEU, or HJtmaa- 
ikuSf a genus compielieiidlug fourteen 
species, all Cape plants*, excejit one in- 
digenous to Sierra Leone. The follow'- 
ing are the chief : Tlie cocciwtM^, or Co- 
chineal blood-flower, the leaves of which 
are produced in the autnnin, continue 
through the winter, and decay in the 
spring ; the plant tiirough the hu miner 
being leailtss ; the flowers precede the 
leaves in the autumnal season, 'Fhe 
multiJloruSi a native of Sierra Leone. 
The catinatus, has linear leaves, with a 
hollow like the keel of a boat ; flowers 
paler than the coccineus. * 

Blue vitriol. Page lG3, Col. 2, ^ne7 
from the bottom, for opthalmia, read 
ophthalmia. 

Boa, Sec Sekpent. 

Boar. See Swine. 

BOAT-BILL, or Cancroma, a genus 
of birds consisting of Jwo species, as 
follow : The Cochlearia, •or jCrested 
boat bill j body ash coloiir, belly ru- 
fous ; lengih twenty-two inciws j crest, 
long, pendulous, pointed; perches on 
trees, which hang over water, and darts 
down on fishes as they swim under- 
neath ; u second variety, with body 
spotted with brown ; inhabits South 
America. The Cancrophaga, or White- 
bellied Jjoa thill is crested, body rfuous, 
brown^ belly whitish, crown black ; in- 
habits Guiana and Brazil ; by some 
regarded only as a variety of the first 
species. 

BOAT-FLY, or A^o/onec/a, a genus 
of hemipterous insects, consisting of 
seventeen species, which live in stagnant 
waters and prey on aquatic aniuialcula. 
'Hiey are disttngui3ed by having an in- 
flat^ snout ; antennas shorter than the 
thorax : wings four folded crosswise, 
coriaceous m the upper half ; bind legs 
hairy, formed for swimming. This ge- 
nus derives its name from the singular 
manner in which it swims on the back, 
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presenting the belly uppermost. Tbw 
insects of this genus chiefly, inhabit 
Europe • one or two are found in Sout^ 
America ; three, the ghuca, ctr GrOfi 
the striata^ or Striated, and the 
sima, or Small boat-fly, are common to 
our own country.^ The first is of a 
pale colour mixed with black, and is 
very conunon upon stagnant waters* > 
BOTl*! Oil of turpejitine has lately « 
ibeen recoiu mended a powerful reme- 
dy lor these worms, SeeTURPBNTIlIR, 
and W orms. 

BojL-tree, Page 176, ^qx suffrutm^a 
dwarf, read sujfrutkosa, dwarf, 

* Brain, dropsy of in horses. Page 180, 
for animalcule, read animalatla, 
BOTANY BAY GUM, or Eeshm 
lutea novi belgii, a resinous substaiice, 
obtained froiii a low small plant giv- 
ing in New Holland, and is generally 
dug up out of the soil under the treeu 
It has been recommended in a vmricl^ 
of complaints, Such as flatiilehlse, heart- 
burn, pains in the stomach, &c» ; bbt 
coucerniug its medicinal powers^ ; fiisW 
ther information is very desirable./ . 

BRAZIL-WOOD, a wood ob^atoedl; 
from x\ni > cwsalpina brasilensif, a 
ciesof the genus CjbsTlpina, of , which 
nine have been described : they are, 
tives of the East and West Indiea/atici.' 
South America. The chief art thai 
first-named wpecies, which is bf mam*** 
derable value on^account of the ^ 

of its wood in dyeing a red eolour^nwflul 
D TBi N G ; and the mimosa <ir rntDivamttir 
a setisifive plant like the mimosaUnbe, 
a native of theJEast Indies. 

Bread. Page 183, Col. 3, line 8. 
from the top^, for Edlins, read Bi^;* 

Ll^. 

BREWING. /Page 202, Coh fee 
Burton ale contains of alcohol per eenf lyi . 
measure, read burton aleconiaini by ifutOB 
sure. Page 203, Col. I, line 84, wr aii . 
teron read criterion. See Hop io ** 
Appendix. „ 

Buckl&orn. Page 214# CoL 
froip the bottom, afWI^cktliorii 
VL period. Cd. 8, line fiM 
top fox inf ectofious read h/ec^omf^^ bn 
BUG, or Cimex. We merely, 
genus hereto observe that ib ia ih^ 
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entoniolo^, eonoiat* 
iog of ’more than hundred apecies, 
tqomred overl^he p^lobe. a 

Bruistg, See Wou nds. 
iStuntufiek hinck See Varnish. 

Bumhng, See Sno;s¥ Bunting. 

JEhcTH. See Lxniiieiit. 

BitmeL pBj^e 225, Col. 2, line 4 
from the bottom^ for scower^d, read jco?/r- 
ei . 

Butcher bird. See Shrikr. 

Butter, Pa^e 232, Col. 1, line 15, 
from the top, for purls read part. 


pYS 

Butter cup. See Crow foo1 ». 

BYSSUS,a genus of plants consist- 
ing of twenty -one speoies, most of them 
natives of (jreat Britain, found gene- 
rally on old walls, and rotten wood, but 
oHen spreading* largely over damp 
ground It has some resemblance to 
the amiant, or asbestos, in one of its 
species, especially in being incombus- 
tible, and hence denominated byssus as^ 
hestos ; it is found largely on the Swe- 
dish mines of Westmanaland. 
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CAN. 

d^age^tree besrh. Line 6, infect 
ve^d ipfest. 

, CADE, a cag, cask,vr barrel. A 
c^iie is also a vessel containing 500 red 
hemxigs, or 1000 sprats. 

(Siy.. Page 245, column 2, line 14 
from.t^e bottom, for seowering^ read 

MCqUKlflg. 

, duchaJot. See Cpermaceti Whale. 
daiabash-tree. See Gouro-tree. 
Caltrop, See Watir caltrop. 
Cornells hag. See Spikenard. 

. Q^^line, For Gold and fleasurr, 
r^d J^OLD of PLBASURB. 

.,danai. Lines 15 uiid l6, for below 
j^Jach:Z'^U» re^d at Limehouse. 

Qduary^hird, for F^^ingilla, read 
Finch. 

Cgfidlebeny myrtle. 'Column 1, 
Une l6 from the bottom, /or was, read 
were. ^ ^ 

Cmdour. For ing'enuousnes,^^ read 
ingnmoHStiess, 

Cane. See Rattan. 

CANtiEH, a term applied by the 
vulgar to some ulcerations of the 
niSouth. ^^hen the complaint is local, 
Umay be, in general, healed Hy such 
applications as^simple tincture of myrrh, 
pr the prcimratiou of borax, honey, and 
tincture of olyrrh, mentionedl under 
IjNP^NCT, section thrush. When the 
is o^iy a symptom of some otk|er 
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complaint, atiention must, of course* 
be pcid to the primary disorder. 

Carnivorous, Page 265, col. 1, line 
4 from the top, for graminivorous read 
granivorous. 

Carriage. 'Page 267, col. 1, line 3, 
for an, read can, 

Carolina bean. See Wild LiauoRicB* 

Carrion beetle. See Silpha. 

Carrion flotcer. See Stapelia. 

Carthan%us. See Safflower. 

Cassowary, See Ostrich. 

CAT-FiSH. -Several species of the 
genus silurus, or Si lure, see that arti- 
cle, are thus named. They abound in 
the river Ohio, in North America ; they 
are voracious fish ; easily caught i Oesh 

goo*^* \ . 

Catarrh. At the conclusion of the 
article, read, see Pulmonary consump- 
tion. 

CATCH-FLY, or Silene, a genus of 
plants consisting of seventy-two spe- 
«cies, thus subdivided ; petals crowned 
at the throat j flowers lateral clustered ; 
— -corol crowned ; flowers from the fork 
of the stem } — enrol crowned, flowers 
terminal. The following are cultivated : 

The Armeria, Common, or Lobels, 
the quinquevulnera, or variegated, the 
pendula, or Pendulous, the musciptdai 
or Spanish, the «wdiy2ortf, or Green-flow- 
ered, ihe nutans, nr Nottingham, and 
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the fruiicosa, or Shrubby Culch- 
The annual and biennial sorts may 
be raised by seeds^ the sliriibs by slips 
or cuttings. ^ • 

CATTERPILLAIl,or>SVorpiMrwr*in 
botany, a ^enus enibratino- tive species, 
natives of Barbarvi and the South of 
Europe. The Fermiculnta^ or t^om- 
moil, the muricata, or Two-flowered, 
and ihey/i/rfl/fl, or Furrowed caterpil- 
lar, are cultivated. They may be rais- 
ed by seeds, and are chiefly so, for the 
biiitrularity and curiosity of their pods 
Cavy, See Guinea-pio. 

Celery^ pa^e ^280, column 2, line l6 
from the top, for hypochondriaca, rend 
hypochondriacal, • 

Celibacy i line 24, for sense are, read 
sense is. 

Centipede. See Scolopendra. 
CENTRISCG8, a ^enus of fishes 
consisting of three speciA, having the 
head lengthened into a very nfrrow 
snout ; mouth without teeth ; body 
compressed. The scutatus, has the back 
covered with a smooth bony shell of a 
golden hue, the plates closely united ; 
the hind part armed with a long spear- 
iike point; from six to e\ght inches long; 
inhabits the Indian seas. I'lie sfohpax^ 
has the body pale red, broad, rough, 
with liard, pointed, clo.sely.imbricate 
scales ; niiie inches long ; flesh eatable ; 
inhabits the Mediterranean. The va/t- 
’ satins, has the body oblong, lanceolate, 
with small recumbent bristles at the 
nostrils ; above yellowish grey ; two in- 
ches long ; found in Amboyna, 

CE^^OllA, a genus of tishes, consist- 
ing of three species, having the teeth 
carved in a single row ; body uniform, 
naked; belly hardly as long as the 
bead ; inhabitmits of the Mediterranean ; 
fo4ir or five feet hnig ; flesh hardly eata- 
ble. « 

CHAiOTODON, a genus of fisbes, 
comprehending sixty-eight species, in- 
habitants of the American or Indian 
seas and fresh waters, many of them ex- 
hilHtiiig a beautiful display of colonis ; 
the flesh of most of them g<K»d, and of 
some delicious. The I{o,stratns, or 
Shooting chteotodon, is chiefl/ deserv- 
Wg,of notice for tlie extraordinary man- 
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ner in which it obtains the posieitioiifof 
the flying insects which constitutita it* 
foo<l ; wl^en it observes *000 of theso^ 
either hovering over the water or seated 
oil some aquatic plant, it shoota agaitist 
it, from its tubuj^r snout, a drop of 
water w'itli so sure on aim as generhlly 
to lay it either dead or stupiflcd on the 
surface of the stream ; the distance 
which it tiikes from the insect is from 
^011 r to six feet. Otjier species . of this 
genus have also the satne faculty. The 
form of the greater number of this genus 
is ovate, with a deep compressed bod)(; 
hut some of them, the Orbicularis and 
fmperialis 'm partlcu lar, are nearly round, 
and leseftible^a flat fish. 

Chnoreett. See Shagreen. 

CH A LC E DO N Y , a genus of earths, 
consisting of ^iica, a small quantity oi 
alumine, with sometimes abdht atentf 
of lime, and a slight trace of oxide o] 
iron, iii is hard, lightish, shining witbhi 
never opake, ^‘tough, admittfng a higl 
polish. Besides chalcedony so called 
Cacl^olonyj Cornelian^ Mocha Alone 
Sardonyx, Onyx, ChrysoprasCf and 
Heliostropet are species of chalcedony 
I'hese are»found in various ])arts of tjhi 
world : common chalcedony is found ii 
Cornwall and the Hebrides. 
Chamceleon. See Lizard. 

ChamoU. See Antelope. ' * 

CH ATTERER, or AmpeliSf a 
of biids of whb'h there are fourt^i 
species ; tliey are all natives of Affici 
or ‘America, except the ClarrMf, b 
Waxer\ chatterer, which is sometime 
met with ir qar own country, which ii 
size resembler a starling ; it is said ti 
appear annually about EdinbOrgh, ailR 
to^feed on the berries of the mountaii 
ash ; i^is also said to breed in parts inbr 
iiodherly, an^ to form its nests in th 
boles of rocks. • 

Clienopodtf, 5^ee Goose FooT.' 
CHICKWEED. This is a tfivh: 
name given to several gener# of ptAntl 
For another duckweed, see WiN'ItIe 
GrI'T.n. Ho/osleufn is %lso a genq^H 
which the name chickweCd fibs' b'eb 
given ; it consists of five^pecles/'bll 
lives of America or the West Ihtllei 
eytept one, the UmbUlatum, ttSK 
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from itft flowers being in umbels, and 
which is found i^ild on the walla of our 
<UKn coautry^ ^ 

Chino^ root* See Sm ilax. 

Clavicle, For the letter S read /. 

Clematis. Line 2 ^ for Toy read Joy. 

For Coculus Indkus^ read Cocculus 
Indkus. 

CINERARIA, or Flea wort, a 
genus of plants comprising 'fifty-three 
species, chiefly nuhves ol the Ca[>e unds 
South of Eurofre, l"he Palustr/s, is 
indigenous to our marshes, uud the In- 
teerifolia to our moiintaius. A third 
ot these have flowers without rays, the 
rest have radiated flowers ; the exotic 
species are propagated by tuttings. 

Cistus, the Marsh, See Rosemary 
THE Wild, 

Cleaning of clothes. For Scowering 
xeodnScoming. 

Cloth, For read Sooxirmg, 

Cod. Col, 1 , line 20 from tlvi top, 
for Zorsh read Torsk. 

Columhium. See Tantalum. 

Company^ Page 345, Col. 2, line 
lO from the top, after contribute add to. 

CoAdor. See Vulture. 

CONFERVA, a genus of plants 
consisting of one hundred and six spe- 
cies, chiefly found on stones in slow 
streams, on the sides of cisterns^aiid the 
surface of ponds. I'hey consist of 
herbaceous tubes or fibres, mouth sepa- 
nited internally by tiai^«<verse positions; 
seeds scatteied through the joints, or 
prodwvcd in, solitary closed tuherlles 
attach^'d to tlie lihies. Numerous as is 
the family of the Confervas, there is 
scarcely an individual which, upon rai- 
»npte examination, doeji not appear 
highly elegant and beautiful. Amongst 
these, the Biddulphiana, foun^l near 
Southampton, of a pale green colour ; 
the Castanea, or Creeping chesnut- 
colourcd conferva ; the Nigrescetis, 
BJacicish, or Compound jointed con- 
lerva; and the Lichenicola, or Red 
lichen conmrva, all indigenous* to some 
parts or other /«f '^this country, are de- 
serving notice. The Rivulans has been ' 
recommended, bu account of the great 
quantity of oxygen which it contains, 
in sjMsniodic asthma. 
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Contagion, Page 352, column 2 i 
line 22 from the top, for* pmt>» read 
poison, ^ 

, Cornu ammonis. See Snake stone. 

• Coronilla. S& Bladder Senna. 

CORUN DTJM, a term under which 
certain mineral substances have been in- 
cluded, composed of alumina nearly 
pure. Perfect corundum occurs cry- 
stallized ill six-sided prisms, transparent 
and <olourless. Its specific gravity is 
about 4. When blue it constitutes the 
sapphire ; when red the ruby ; when 
yellow the oriental topaz^ or chrysolite, 
'i’hey aie mostly procured from Ceylon 
and Pegu ; some have been also found 
ill France and lloheniiu. 

Costiveness. 1 ^ige 3 67 , col u m n I , 
line 25 from the bottom, for ^yread in. 
3b7, column 2, line 17 from the top, 
for cure read case. 

COURIER, or Corrira, a genus of 
birdn, consist mg of one sfiecies only, 
havkig a straight short bill, without 
teeth ; thighs longer than the body ; 
feet four-toed, palmate ; less than the 
curlew, and runs swiftly ; inhabits 
Italy. 

Cow-pox. Page 37^, column 2 , line 
f) from the 'top, after awdadd note, 

CRANE rill, or Pelargonium, a 
genus of plants consisting of one hun- 
ched and twenty-three species, one or 
two natives of A^ustralasia, the rest Cape 
piauts. They may be thus subdivided : 
— stemless, root rapaceous, umbel com- 
pound nearly stemless, root tube- 
rous; — herbaceous, or somewhat shrub- 
by ; — shrubby, leaves undivided, not 
angular ; — shrubby, leaves angular, lob- 
ed or palmate ; — shrubby, leaves three 
cleft and ternate ‘shrubby, leaves pin- 
natifid and pinnate shrubby, leaves 
decompound and more than decoin- 
%pound. 

A great number of the species of this 
genus are cultivated in our gardens, 
many of them having flowers nearly re- 
sembling the geranium. They may all 
be increased by seeds sown in pots ia 
kitchen-garden mould, in an early part 
of the spring, and plunged into a hot 
bed. As they grow up they should be 
gradually accustomed to the opeu 
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in order to be ^aced out in the summer 
season in sheltered situations. The 
shrubby sorts are, however, more com- 
monly increased by cuttii]?]gs like the jrc-** 
ranium. All are highly ornamental either 
in the green-house or pleasure grounds. 

Cranejl^, See Father-long-lp^s. 

CREEPER, or Certhiot a genus of 
birds consisting of seventy-seven spe- 
cies, dispersed through most of the 
countries of the glohe j they leed 
chiefly on insects, in search of which 
they creep up and flown trees ; breed in 
hollow trees, and lay numerous egg> ; 
bill arched, slender, somewhat tiiangu- 
lar, pointed ; feet formed^ for walking. 
The two following are chiefly deseiviug 
notice. 

The Familiaris, or Common creeper, 
is grey, beneath white ; qjiiill feather* 
brown ; runs with wonderkil facility, 
above or under the branches of tree*; 
another variety differing only in being 
of a large size. 

The Sannis, or Moeking creeper, in- 
habits New Zealand ; seved and a 
quarter inches long ; imitates the notes 
and voice of other liirds with surprising 
accuracy, whence its name? • 

CR(>WN, a silver coin, wilue*five 
shillings. , 

CROWN ir\IPERIAL, or Fruilla- 
ria imperinlis, a well-kiKuvn singular 
and beautiful flower, a species of fritil- 
iary, which blossoms iii April. Several 
▼arieties, one witli yellow flowers; 
those witli double flowers are most va- 
luable. They rftfe propagated by seeds ; 
but best by offsets from the roots. 
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•CURASSOW, or Cras, a genu^ 
of gallinaceous birds, consprebending^ 
five species, having the bill strong, Ihick,. 
and the base of each mandible covered 
with a cere, all inhabitants of South 
America, and as follow : The alector 
is above black, belly white, cere yellow, 
three feet long ; three other Varieties * 
feeds on fruft, roosts in trees ; inha- 
biV^ the mountainous {voods bf South 
America. The globicertt, or Globose 
curassow, has the body blackish blue, 
lower part of the belly white ; inhabits « 
Gi^iana ; size of the last. Thepaw^'i, 
or (Cashew curassow, has the cere blue ; 
body blackish f belly and tip of the 
tail white ; size of the two former ; inha- 
bits New Spain. The gaieata, or Ga- 
leated curassow, ^las the crown with a 
horny cone ; body blick : neirly 
large as a Tu I key ; inhabits the island 
of Curassow, or Caragoa. The voci/e- 
ra?/Sf or Cryiiijf curassow, is brown, 
belly whitish ; bill and breast blue ; 
size of a common fowl ; a noisy clamor- 
ous bird ; inhabits the mountainous 
parts of Mexico. * 

Curassow, • ihe piping. See Pene- 
lope. 

CuTucui, SccTrogon. 

Custard-hpple. See Sweet apple. 

CVAN0(;FN, called by Dr. Urb, 
in his lately published dictionary, Prus- 
siNB, or Peussic g^s, and defined by 
him, the com})omid base of the P rus- 
sic aclft. See Prussic acid. ♦ 

Cypress,, Line 5, for Cyprus,' read 
cypress, 
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DAHLIA, a genus of plants consist- 
ing of two species ; the stems die every 
winter, but the root is perennial and 
tuberous. They aft'ord a great num- 
ber of splendid flowers, rising majesti- 
callf and bloasoming late in the^au- 
tuinn. They are natives of the moun- 
tainous^parts of the Spanish settlements 
of South America. 
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The Superjiua yields purple, scarlet, 
and rose-colisured varieties. ThtyViu- 
tranea saffron -coloured aiii white, Oc- 
ca‘jionaHy, most of these are procured 
with double, or semidouble flpwers. The 
roots ere taken up in autumn, and kept 
in a dry place till the spring. In April, 
the iiflire choice kinds should be plant- 
ed in potj, so as to *liavfe their gi*owth 
.1 S 
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forwarded io a frame, or green-house. 

I ti June they may he planted out's a 
•''ilch hurder^is not desirable, 4 he flowers 
•beiijg^more brilliant in a poor soil. If 
the plants uie luxuriant, the flowering 
is impaired ; this disposition may be 
soiaewhat checked by pinching ofl‘ 
some of the sei oiulary branches while 
young and tender. After the flower 
bud lias appeared, little water should 
be given to the platits, even though the 
weather be dry. They are propagated 
by (lurting the roots. 

DARKLING, or Tenehrio, a genus 
of coleopterous insects consisting of 
eighty**»niiie 8 |)€cies. They are com- 
monly of a dark and iombre colour ; 
some laive wings under their shells, 
while others are apterous. The larves 
of some of them reside among rotten 
stSicks/br rubbish ; others are found in 
flour and different kinds of fliod. After 
they have become perfect insects they 
enter houses, and devour every sort of 
provision ; their chief resort is damp, 
dark cellars ; as they precipitately avoid 
light. The moriisagus is found ummig 
rubbish and dung in gardens ; it is of 
a deep black colour j it emits, as well 
as some other of the species, a fetid 
smell. The moUitor is found in meal 
and flour { its larve eaten by nightin- 
gales. The minulus is black, and, like 
both the preceding, fou'iid iii our own 
country. 

Darnel, I^ine I, for Eoiium read 
JUlium , ' 

DARTER, or PlotuSy v genus of 
birds consisting of tlwee species 5 they 
have a small head and long slend 
neck, and are chiefly*' seen in southern 
climates 5 they live principally ou fishes, 
which they take by darting forward the 
head, while the neck is contracted like 
the body of a &e»peiit. , 

T\ie A White-bellied dart- » 
er, luis the body above black, belly 
wlutc,"liead. neck, and breast reddish- 
grey 5 two ft,M't ten inches long ; builds 
on trees ; flesb oily and rancid ; iuha* 
biu Rrozif. 

Melanof^astefy or JB lack-bellied darter, 
has the belly black; three feet long; 
inhabits Ceylon and Java. Three or 
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four other varieties found in Cayenne 
and Senegal. 

Tiie Surinamensis, or Surinam darter, 
has the head crested, belly white ; thir- 
teen inches long | is domesticated ; iit- 
liablts Surinam* 

Day-fly, See May-FLY. 

Deaths apparent. Line 3, for chord 
read cord, 

Death^s-Head moth. See Hawk- 
Moth. 

Deer, Page 40), col. 1, line 4 from 
the top, for Elephus read Elaphus, 

Delphine. See Larkspur. 

Diachylon. See Plaster. 

Digestion, Page 407 , col. 2, line 13 
fiom the topy.for excrementitions read 
ex cremen titious. 

Dinner. Col. 1, line 22 from the 
bottom, for and read or, 

DIODON, a genus of fishes con- 
sisting of tnree species, having the body 
aimed on all sides with long, strong, 
moveable spines, varied with white and 
black, hollowed within, and covered 
with the common skin* The Trystrlx 
inhabits the Indian seas, and grows to 
two feet in length ; body oblong, pale 
brown ; h.is^the power of erecting and 
depressing its spines, and of inflating 
and coiiU acting its body ; flesh hard 
and raaik. Of the Atinga there are two 
varieties ; from twelve to fifteen inches 
long; bodyhluish black, belly white; 
has the same compressive und expan- 
sive powers as the trystrix ; inhabits the 
American seas, and round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Mola has a compress- 
ed body, thicker at the head, truncate 
behind, and terminating in a iongHu- 
dinal thin fin, silvery white, growing 
darker towards the back. Sometimes 
erroneously called sun-fish. 

Diuretics. Line 1? from the bottom, 
for stranguary read strangury* 

Dodder. Line 11 from the top, for 
prasytic read parasytic^ 

DODO, or DiduSf a genus of gal- 
.linaceous birds, with wings unfit for 
flight, comprising three species, as fol- 
low : The ineptuSt Dronte, or Hooded 
dodo, has the head hooded; bill strong, 
large, and bluish, with a red spot; 
three feet long, inhabits the 4sles of 
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France and Bourbon. The ioluarks, 
or Solitary dbdo, is varied with grey 
and brown ; female^ with a white pro- 
tuberance each side the breast, resem-. 
bling a- teat; size of* a turkey; layS 
one egg, larger than th'^t of a goose ; 
time of incubation seven weeks; at 
which process the male and female •as- 
sist in turn; the young afford delicious 
food ; inhabits the island of Rodrique. 
The nazarenus, or Nazarene dodo, is 
larger than the swan 3 black, downy ; 
egg one ; inhabits the Isle of France. 

DOGWOOD, Jamaica, or Pisck 
ditti a germs of plants consisting of four 
species, natives of America. The ery- 
tkrina, or Dog-wood-treq, rising twenty 
feet high, the bark of which, when 
pounded and steeped in salt water, 
yields a juice used to intoxicate fishes, 
is the chief. This specie^, and one or 
two others, are occasionally cultivated 
in our conservatories. • 

X>oree, a fish. See Zeus. • 

Dose, See Materia Medica. 

Dotterel. See Plover. 

Dover^s powder. See Ipec\c uanha. 
DRAGON FLY, or LibeUnla, a 
genus of insects consistiqg of fifty-six 
species, having the mouth aiTnec^with 
jaws more than two in nuufl>er. I'he 
whole genus exceedingly nverious, 
and generally seen hovering over stag- 
nant waters. They lay their eggs by the 
side of a ditch or pond in the water. The 
larva remains in nearly the same state 
for almost a year before it attains its 
full size. Nojiarticiilar time seems ap- 
pointed fqr thV metamorphosis into its 
winged state ; the different species are 
continually emerging from the water, 
from April to August. They live upon 
various insects, chiefly butterflies and 
moths. 

The Grandis is the largest of this 
genus found in Britain, and is, perhaps# 
not inferior in bulk to any insect which 
this country produces, the stag-beetle 
excepted. It is a very beautifu’ animal, 
but has something terrific in its appear- 
ance when on the wing. 

^ The Forcipata expands four inches 
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and a half. The puella has the body 
green and azure; sometimes called, from 
its brilliancy of colours, icing-fi 8 hen;» 
many varieties. The virgo has th <4 wings 
coloured iu a variety of ways, and 
hence producing many varieties; in- 
habits our own country, and Europe 
generally. 

Dragons blood. For sdngus read 
sangnis. * 

• DRAGON’S HE^D, oi-Dracoce- 
phalutHf a genus of plarfts corisistrng of 
eighteen species, of which some have 
their flowers in spikes, and some ii^ 
wbok-ls ; they are natives of the Levan , 
Aiffetriu, or Siberia ; and most of them 
readily propagnted by seeds in our own 
gardens ; in which the species most 
frequently met with is the ennariense^ 
or Balm of (li)cad ; hairy at the joints ; 
leaves soft, wrinkled, three or^five to- 
gether, ovate, pointed, toothed ; corol 
flesh coW)ur, with white lines; this last 
may be also prof^agated by cutttngs. 

DRAGON ET, or (Jallyonymus, a 
genus of fishes consisting of seven spe- 
cies ; tlie chief is the /yr«, or Gummous 
I>ragonet, which has the first rajf of 
the first dorsal fin as long as the body ; 
from twelve to fourteen inches long ; 
feeds on star-fishes, &c. ; body taper- 
ing rounded ; inhabits the Mediterra- 
nean and North seas ; flesh good. 

Drunkenness. See Poisons. 

DRY-ROT. ijeveral ships built at 
Boston, ill. America, have been salted 
or till?(l in between the tin^l^ers 
saltjwhlli; on the stocks; and after«the 
lapse of ten or ^fteen years the timbers 
have, in every case, been found perfect- 
ly sound. A vessel of 500 tons requires * 
500 Vnslielsof salt ; and two years after 
being birjit 100 busFiels more should be 
added to fill up^ the space of the dis- 
^lyed salt. ^ 

Duclts meat, -Foj* Lemma read Lem^ 
na. 

Dugong .^ See Morse. 

Dyeing*. Page 443, ool. 2 , line 13 
from the top, for remains rtad remain^ 
*Dysury. For stranguary read Alritfi- 
gury. 
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' EelTJectric, Sec Gymnotus. 

Mgtjptiac.um, See Liniment. 

Elame* See Fa'*'. 

Emetic. See Ii*kcacuaniia. 

Engraving on steel. See Sidebo- 
crathy. 

Epsom sp.lt. See Sa lt. 

EUD 10 MISTER, an invtruinenl^ 
for ascertaining the purity of air, or 
rather the quantity of oxygen contained 
hi a given bulk of any elastic fluid. 
Various kinds of eudiometers have be^n 
contrived by Priestley, Scheele, De 
Marti, Humbolt, Seguin, Berthollet ; 
but Sir Iluinphry Davy’s is very sim- 
ple, and, [lerliaps, the best. It consists 
111 ii^assii^^ nitrous gus ir.to a saturated 
solution of green muriate, or sulphate 
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erf iron, which becomes opake, and al- 
most black when fully impregnated with 
the gas. The Itir to be tried is con- 
tained in a small graduated tube, lar- 
gest at the open end, which is introdu- 
ced into the solution, and then gently 
inclined towards the horizon, to acce- 
lerate the action, which will be com- 
plete in a few minutes, so as to have 
absorbed all the oxygen. The measure 
should be taken as soon as this is done, 
otherwise the bulk of the air will be 
increased by a slow decomposition of 
the nitric acid farmed. Phosphorus and 
siilphurct of potash have also been em- 
ployed in eudiornetry. 

Evil. See Scrofula. 

Eyes. SeelLiPPiTUDE. 
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FLAMINGO 


Eascination. See Sympathy. - 
See Whitlow. 

FENNEL FLOWER,^ Detil in 
A Bush, or Nig^lla, a genus consist- 
ing of five species, natives of the south 
of Europe. They are all aunn<al plants, 
rising u foot and a half high, and 
adorned with bine or white flowers. 
They are cultivated by sowing their 
seeds in March, oh a bed of light 
where they are to remain. , 

FEUILLEA, a genus consisting of 
two species, both climbing plafnts. I'he 
Trilobatii is a native of Vhe East Indies ; 
the Cordi/vlia is frequent in the inland 
parts of Janiaica, and is generally found 
e limbi fig aiiiong the tallest trees in the 
woods. The fruit is u glubinar corti- 
cOfcC, many -seeded pome. Tins fruif 
lias been lately^ reedm in ended as a pow- 
erful antidote against vegetable poison^. 
But its efficacy requires confirmation. 

After jFi/e //.vA, add, or lijlisies. 

Eisiic nut^ ^ee Pistacria. 

Flagy the sweet. For acoris read 
acorus. 

FLAMINGO, or Phcenicopterus, a 
genus of birds consisting of two species, 
distinguished by having a naked, tiibth- 
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ed bill, beat as if broken } the feet are 
four-toed, palmate, the ineiubranes se- 
micircular on the fore part. 

The Rjuber^ or Red flamingo, has 
the quill iWhers black, body sinallei 
than that oP the stork ; when erect six 
feet higR from the tip of the toe to the. 
bill ; perpetually twists its head round 
when eating, so that the upper mandi^ 
ble touches the ground 3 bill seven inch- 
es long, partly red, partly black, and 
partly crooked ; legs and tliighs slen- 
der, and not thicker thap the fore-fin- 
ger of a man, yet two feet lofig • neck 
equally slender, three feet long. From 
this extraordinary shape it is able to 
wade in water to the depth where its 
food is found ; but, though the feet are 
webbed, it seldom uses them for swim- 
ming ; its length from bill to tail is 
four feet four inches. The plumage 
of this bird is not less remarkable than 
its figure, being of a bright ffame-co- 
loured red. It is found from the Me- 
diterranean in every district of Africa 
to the Cape of Good Ho^ ; auA also 
in South America and the West Indies, 
Their mode of incubation is curious, 
but we have not room to describe it. 
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Tiie young never exceed three in num* 
her. They are gregarious, and their 
flesh is by some persons esteemed ; they 
are occasionally tamed in their niftive 
climates, and mingle ayth other poultry ; 
but they never thrive in such a state. 
They afford a fine down, equal toiswan’s 
down* 

The ChilensiSi or Chilese flamingo, 
has the quill feathers white; bill co-i 
vered with a reddish-skin ; head sub- 
crested ; live feet long from the bill to 
the claws ; inhabits Chili. 

FLAX- PLANT, or Phormium^ a 
genus consisting of one species, the 
TenaXy a native of N^w Zealand. The 
leaves resemble those of flags ; the 
flowers are in one variety yebow, in 
another a deep red. Of the leaves of 
this plant the New Zealanders, with 
very little preparation, fliake all their 
coiMtnon apparel, and also their stftngs, 
lines, and cordage for every purpose, as 
ivel! as the whole of their canvas and 
matting, all which are said to be prodi- 
giously stronger than any thing we can 
manufacture from hemp. They also 
make, from the finer parts of the same 
material, their finest cloths.* The seeds 
of this plant have been stried in this 
country, « ut they were not* found to 
vegetate. A further trial of them is 
very desiiable. • 

• FLOG, or Tabfinu^, a genus of dip- 
terous insects, consisting of fifty-lwo 
species, inhabiting Europe and Aine- 
nca, a few Africa ; six common to our 
own cojinti^*. Tliese insects live by 


FRA 

* sucking out the blood of various ani«t 
mals, a^d especially of horses and black 
cattle, of which they are veny greedy.* 
The larves are found undergrotiud in 
moist meadows. ^The bovinus, or Ox- 
fly, has greenish eyes, back of the abdo- 
men with white, triangular^ longitudinal 
spots : found in our own country, and 
very troublesome in summer to cattle. 

» The PluvialiSf a sipall insect that fixes 
on the hands, face, dhd legs, le^riting 
painful inflammation in the part whence 
•it has drawn blood ; the CcecnriVris, alike 
.troublesome, may be also mentioned. 

• FLY-CATCflEK, or a 

genus of birtis consisting of ninety-six 
species, scattered over the warmer tracts 
of the globe ; the greater number inha- 
bitants of Aystralasia and Polynesia, 
Two only common to our owfi cofhitry. 
The fallowing are the chief : 

The A'cdon is rusty brown, beneath 
yellowisli whife; size of the reed tlirtish; 
sings delightfully during the mglit; 
inhabits Daiina. 

The Grisoln, or Spotted fly*catclier, 
is brownish, beneath whitish j* neck 
longiludiftally spotted ; live and a half 
inches long; builds in boles of wails, 
or liollow trees ; eggs pale, spotted 
with reddish ; fond of cherries ; appears 
in England in the spring, and retires in 
August. • 

Fool's stones, .See Orchis. 

FOOT, in anatomy. See MktATAH- 
sus*and Tarsus. For foo^ a idfkSlire, 
see W EIGHTS AND Measures. • 

Fractures, Wounds. 


G. 

GAbL-Fltv , 

GALI^-FLY, or CynipSf a genus of from the top, for Jucalonea/m read Es» 
insects consisting of thirty-five species, • ca/owiCMW. ATter^ Welch omon, add, 
a few found iii India, the rest in Ae Porrum^ cs* Leek. .See Lei.k. 

rope, and chiefly in the oak, the differ- Gazelle. See Antelock. 

eiit parts of which, especially the buds Gilt-head, See Pudding^Fish. 

and leaves, are inhabited by len distinct Gono^fhaea, Page j>fi] , col. line 
species of this genus. The most beau* SI ffom the bottom, exuberatii^s 
tifal gall is said to be the production head extdeerations. 
of tlie quercus gemma. See Goosander, See MuRiANSEE. 

Gai«l^ • GOOSEBERRY, the American, 

Gaper, My a. orMelastosnay a genus of plants com* 

darkc. Page 54S, col. 1> line S3 ^ pmbending cight|r-fife species, ne«rly 
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all natives of the West Indies or Ame- * 
ric:; i' a fear of «lndia. They consist of 
shfiibs, with leaves beautifully variega- 
ted gold, white, yellow, and russet 
colour; on which account several sfie- 
cies •arc introduced into our green- 
houses, and propagated by cuttings 
which succeed better than seeds. 

Gout, Page 565, col. 1, line 1 1, for 
dicomposition read deposition. 

Green copperas. See Sulphate of 
Iron. 

Groundling. Line 3, for lockc read 
loehe. 

Gruel, See Oats and Supper. 

Guan. See Penelope. 

' GUAVA, or pAidiurnt a genus of 
plants comprehending eight species, na- 
tives of tlie East and Indies, and 

Sout?i Aiiierica, The two following 
are cultivated : the pomifernm, Red, 
or apple guava, having a thick trunk, 
twenty feet high, branchy, with smooth 
bark, leaves oblong, lanceolate, and 
flowery with large white petals ; the 


GUM- 

fruit is pomegranate shaped, crowned, 
and, when ripe, has an agreeable fra« 
gra^ice ; a native of both the Indies. 
The pyrifera^ W^ite, or pear guava, ‘ 
is the size of a •moderate apple-tree; 
wood very hard and tough, used for 
ox-yolCes, and other articles of agricul- 
ture; flowers white and fragrant ; fruit 
the size of a hen’s egg, the pulp of 
which is flesh-coloured, aron>atic, and 
agreeable ; a native of both the Indies. 
The apple species, in consequence of 
its fruit having a fine acid flavour, is 
most cultivated ; the fruit of the pear 
species is sweet, and, in warm climates, 
not so agreeable. These plants are 
increased by seeds, which must be pro- 
cured from their native soil ; they must 
be sown in pots filled with rich kitchen- 
garden earth, auJ plunged into a tan 
bed. 

Guinea Hen. Line 4, for Melagris 
read Mrleagris. 

Gum, l^agp .085, col. 1, line 3, for 
Mimosa read Sensitive Plant, 


H, 


HIP 

HACi-FISH, Glutinous' lliG, or 
Gastrohanchus, a genus of iishes con- 
sisting of one species only? the CatcuSy 
so named fiorii its being totally desti- 
tute of eyes ; it inhabits the ocean, is 
about eight inches long, and !s said to 
enter The mouth of fishes when taken 
by tlsc hook, and to devour the whole, 
except the skin and bone„ \\’hen pla- 
ced in a vessel of sea water it soon mmi- 
wlers the whole glnlinouf , being of an 
uncommonly glntiii^»iis nature. 

Harems Lettuce. See Sow’:; 'I'liis- 

TLK. 

iJaiehet Vetc/i, rr Coronilla sccur}-' 
daca. See Blauder SiiNN A. 

Hedysarum. See Sainfoin, French 
Honey Suckle, and Movin^c^ Plant. 

HeUeborcy M<s» while. Col. 2, line J) 
from the bottom, for hepatic read /icr- 
petie^ 

Hemlock-tree, See Pine. 

Hepatica. See Tbin ity. 

Hiera Picra. See Powders. 

Hip-joint. For Hum read ilium. 
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HIST EH, a genus of coleopterou 
insects, consisting of Iweiity-foar spe- 
cies, natives of Europe, Africa, Ame- 
rica, and Auslrahibia; fire natives of 
this country. 

The Unienfory found in gardens, and 
ihcBimarulutns, found in dunghills, are 
the chief ; this last has the appearance 
of a small beetle. 

Hoffman s Anodyne liquor. See Spi- 
rit. 

Hook. See Bill and Husbandkt. 

HOlb VVe have, under Brewing, 
hinted our suspicions relative to the 
antiseptic properties of bops. We are 
glad to observe that Dr. IvES, of New 
York, has lately excited attention to 
this subject, by publishing an account 
of, a senes of experiments on the hop, a 
detail of which will be found in the 
Annals of Philosophy for March, IS^l, 
or an abridged account in the London 
Journal of Arts for April of the same 
year. 

By these experiments it appears that 



HOP* 

the virtves of the bop reside in a fine 
powder, which i^ readily separable by 
merely drying, and afterwards threbhing 
in a bag, the leaves or strobiles. Tliis 
powder Dr. Ives calU Lupulin j of 
this, on analysis, 120 grains are found 
to consist of 

Tannin - - - . 5 

Extractive Matter - 10 
Blister Principle - *11 

Wax - - - - - 12 

Resin « - - - - 36 

Woody fibre, or Lignin 46 

120 

The proportion of lupulin in the hop 
is found to be about one-sixth of its 
weight. Nine ounces of lupulin weref 
found to answer equally as well for beer 
as five pounds of dried flops, Lupuhu, 
according to Dr. IvEs’^ experiments, 
contains a very subtile aroma, bift no 
essential oil whatever. Hie arotinftics 
and bitter properties of lupulin are 
yielded both to water and to alcohol, 
more compleUly to liie ^ast, and much 
sooner to both when they are hot than 
when cold ; the aroma rapidly dissi- 
pated at a high lieul. Al>outti\e-^‘ighlhs 
of lupulin are soluble in wtiter, alcohol, 


mo 

Ignatius's Bean. See Saint Iuna- 
Tius’s Bean. 

Jndiau Cr^ss. See riior^OLUM. 

Indian Fink, a flower ; see Quamo- 
CLIT. 

Inga. See Sensitive Plant. 

IKON WOOD, or Sideroxylon, a 
genus of plants coiisibUiig of nine spe- 
cies, chiefly natives of the Cape, and 
other parts of Africa ; one of N(?w 
Holland, two of America. The name 
is derived from the closeness of the 
wood, which is so solid and heavy a^ to 
sink in water. Two ot the species are 
cultivated : the inernte, or Smooth iron- 
wood, which rises to the heigh\ of an 


HYP 

And ether ; the three remaining eighths, 
being vegetable fibre. ♦ , 

The taste of lupulin is exo^^ingly 
bitter, but not unpleasant, whereas J^he 
nauseous extractive matter of the It^ves 
which, by boiling, is imparted to l^eqr, 
is unpleasant to the tast^ and, wh^t^ 
highly concentrated, is frequent^ uu* 
grateful to the stomach. 

« As a medicine, Df. Ives tecommends 
a concentrated alcoliolic solufiou, in 
(loses of from 40 to 80 drops, to induce 
sleep with as much certainty us opium, 
Ml cases of long watching from nervous 
irritability ; but the same cannot be said 
of it in relievhig pain. 

Although we can by no means consi- 
der these experiments as decisive, rela*^ 
lative to the economical and medical 
properties of the hop, they •are 
certainly deserving attentive cousidera^ 
tion. • 

Horse radisfu Last line of the arti- 
cle, for Strang uary read strangury. 
Hydrate. See Water, 
Hypochondriasis. Page 643, col. 2, 
line 18 , after in a* Id these, 

U\ l^OCllONDlUriM, in aiiato- 
my, that part of the body which lies 
under the carli luges of the spurious, 
ui’bhoit ribs. 


• IVY 

appfe-tree in Africa; and llie l^otUcSj 
or Willow -leaved iron-wood, a Ttative* 
of South Aiiy^rica. These may be in- 
creased by seeds procured from abroad, 
sown in the spring, in [lOts filled witti 
freah mould, and plunged into the tan-* 
bed of d;he stove. They are soineliujes 
raised from slit layers and cuttings in 
•the summer ; Uie first requires tbe^ro- 
tectioii of the ^reen-lKAise ; the second 
is iiardier, and may soiiieliines bee:{^ 
posed, gv sheltered situatnufs, to the 
shrubbery borders, • 

^ Iron-wort. See Woii^D-WoRT.^ 
Ivy -tree, American. JBxpunge the 
article, and see Laureju* 
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‘jABfRU, or a jfenus of 

.^diCQmpriaiiig three npecies^ distin- 
> epjifbedby a bill thasp-pointed, a little 
Spaing upwards; tongue smal!, or 
toogaeless;" feet four- toed, deft; they 
are lire followiug : c 

The AmHaricandy or American jabiru, 
is whiK^*^ the on the neck ex- 

cepted, wtiich U red ; quill and tail fea- 
thera purplish black ; one of the largr 
of the birds of Guiana, l)eing more 
than four feet high, and six in length 
from the beak to the claws. The large 
black bill of this bird is a formidable 
weapon, being ahore thirteen inches 
)ong, and ai the base three in thickness ; 
liesi^reck^necl by the nattves good ; this 
bird feeds on fjslies chiefly, but it de- 
stroys serpents and other reptiles^ it is 
gregarious and migratory ; eggs two ; 
builds its nest in nets, hanging over 
water. 

The Asiaticuy or Indian jalnru, if also 
wliitet The A'oiv/» llolandia^ or New 
Holland jabiru, has the hydy above 
purjdi.sh-greerj, beneath, neck, and 
shoulders while; tad black anvl white ; 
inhabits New lIollaiKi. t 

Jacana, See Pariia. 

Jacob's Ladder, See V/ mil an. 
JASMINE, tlie An v c i a n , or iVyr- 
tanthes, a genus consisting of one spo- 
cie%fai.ly» oil Indian shrub, with ru^ued 
branc][)cs, square stem, aiul opposite, 
ovate, pointed, eutiie leaves. ‘ It is a 
highly ornanieutul and JVagiant plant. 


JU9 

aiVl may be increased by layeri or cut- 
tings. 

Jasmine^ Esshice of. See Storax. 

Ji^RBOA, or Dipus^ ai genus of 
mammalian aminais consisting of ten 
species j in their habits they much re- 
semble the dormouse. The following 
are the chief : tlie Jaculus^ Alagtago, 
or Common jerboa, has the hind legs 
three times as long as the fore, and are 
use<l after the same manner as the kan- 
garoo ; hair above pale brown, beneath 
white ; body seven inches long ; tail 
ten 5 burrows in the ground ; not easily 
tamed ; flesh eaten by the Calrnucs and 
Arabians ; inhabits Egypt, Arabia, and 
South Siberia.^ The Cafer, or Cape 
jerboa, is aboi'e bright chesnut, beneath 
yellqwish white ; fourteen inches long; 
tailjifteen j flesh eaten by the natives ; 
inhabits the Cape. The Meridianus, 
or Torrid jciboa, only five inches long, 
IS found inRir the Caspian sea. The 
TumorhhmSy or Tamarisk jerbon, is 
ubo found near the same st a ; an ele- 
gant animal ; 'colour yellowish grey, 
beneallil wlnje ; live and a li.df inches 
long j tail the same length. The Cana- 
densisy or Canada jeihoa, is the size of 
nmon*<e; inha^iits the (‘oldest parts of 
Canada, 

Jessamine, ike Scarlet* See 1 "ruM- 
PLT FLOWKR. 

John Doree, See Zkus. 

Jujube, See Lotus, 
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K^A LEI Dost JO PE, ‘•.an optica! in- 
struibent, which has hiteli excited much 
public attention, and for wliu li a patent 
wtRs obtained about three yeais since by 
]pr« JiRi^^tSTUR. Jt is said, •L'jweicp, 
tjat tne iuvenftcil) is not a new one ; 
person named Bradley, a 

llaippton Court, rncMitions 
fljiamap iiistrumeut.in a work published 
I^^im.iuor£ tlmuone hundred years ago. 
j method iw t wh|ch . the kaleioh- 


. KAL 

^ scope is made, is very simple : take.a 
hollow lube of any dimensions and of 
any length j two inches in diameter, 
and twelve inches long, is a convenient 
size ; take two pieces of plate glass, 
abcnit one inch and a half wide and one 
r line in thickness, and of a length some- 
what shqrter than the tube itself 5 and 
let them be fixed so that one edge may 
touch the other, and so as to form an 
angle with each other of degr&i ; 
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a few biU af cork may be so notched as •flesh excellent. In its natiirfd state it 
to keep the pieces of glass in their is extremely timic]» an^ springs 
places ; the glasles are to be darkened the sigl9t of mankind, by vi^^t bQfi/idiis'* 
by black painting or some other coa\e- of many feet in height, with 
nieut method, on the exterior sides. At city and to a sni^prisiag distapce. T&e 
one end of the tube provide two circular female has two* breasts in the poiath 
pieces of plain clear glass, exactly the with two teats on each } yet she i» not 
diameter of the tube, into which they known to produce more tmn one young 
must be fitted. Place between these at a tim^j and so exceedingly dimniu* 
two glasses a quantity of broken pieces^ tive is the young when firs# found hi the 
of different coloured glass ; the more pouch as scarcely tb««xceed an inch in 
intense and various the colours the more length. By what means it is introduce 
brilliant will the forms be ; and let the • there, still continues as much an object 
pieces of broken glass be so placed as ^ of inquiry as in the case of the opossuia 
to move freely as the tube is turned itribe, under which the kangaroo was 
round. At the opposite end of the. indeed, till ||itely, arranged. The young 
tube let there be a small hole for the continues in the pouch till it is grown 
sight : the instrument thus arrangejl to a large size. This animal may now 
will be complete; and uf>on looking be considered as in a considerable de- 
into it in a proper Itghi, ^tid turning it gree uaturalf^ed in England : arveral 
slowly round, a succession of beautiful having been kept for some years irt the 
forms will then be visible, whicU* till rojaUdomains at Richmond, which havS, 
experienced, would be believed ubso- during their tesidence there* produced 
lutely impossible to be produced by any young, and seem to promise to render 
art or contrivance of man. this most elegant animal a permanent* 

The uses to wfjich this instrument acquisition to the country. It is a na» 
may be put it is not easy to enumerate ; live of Australasia. • 

it can never cease to be a constant The Afinor, or Kangaroo rat, is about 
source of amusement atid delight ; and the size of a rabbity fur smooth, dsrk 
in suggesting a variety new^nitteriih brown ; it has the general appearance 
for fancy V ork of various kjnds, it is of the first sptfeies, but is far less. 
inexhaustible. ; inhabits also Australasia. 

KA]NGAROO,orAfcc;op?/y, agenus King-fisk. See Zkus. 

.of rnaiiimaliaiiaimnals, consisting of two King's Evil, See ScROFUl.A. 
specie^, distinguished by having the fore KN \PWEE1), or (Jmtauria^ a gc- 
legs very short, the hind legs very long ; iin>#of plants com prehenrjjng wue 3lun- 
the female has also an abdominal pouch dred and twenty-oye species, scattered 
The orGieat Kangaroo, has a over Europe, and Africa; several 

long thfek tail ; hind feet three times as are indigenous to the hedges and COvn«* 
long as the fore ; three toed ; body large fiehls of ou> eyvn country. The Cyofiwf m 
yellowish grey ; when full grown as large is^he blue-bo. tic of*our corn-fieldq^ 
as a sheep ; leaps ; burrows ; eats like^ See BjUE Bottle. 
squirrel ; feeds on fruit and•vegetable^ ; 

• 

• l: 

LAV LAV 

Lacker, See Varnish. describftf; twenty-fiv^are indigencmi 

Lapwing, Page Col. 1, liife 5 to our own country. *Kbey are all Mil-, 
from the top, for Puerr read Purre, isile and without shoots, and groW^li 
Lavender, the Sea ; line 15, for sple^ ditches and on stones cm the sea coast. 
ciosa read speciosa, • The Umhilicalts is sometimes plck)^ 

* ly^VER, a species of the genus wUh salt and preserved iri* Jars, Wd 
Ulta, of which forty-one have bson afterwards slewc|| and eaten with oil 
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End lenmti juitie. The species called* 
or nsTe^laver, is flat, orbicular* 
'oHttle^ and cottaceons : potted lover is a 
fiwiotirite didi in some of the western 
dyinctsdf the kingdofn* and in Wales| 
and h oecasionally sent to London. 

JLeamiogtofi water* See Minsral 
Waters. 

^LiNE, a measure. See Weights 
aodMBASudfis. 

SJmd’olbaf line 3 * for scrohioulus 
two^ scrobiculus. ] 

<fjong pepper. Sec Pepper. 
LOTUS, or Bird's-foot trefoily is a* 


• LUP 

genus comprisihg thirty apebies, chiefly 
natives of Europe ^ a few of the Levant 
and Palestine ; two common to oui^ own 
country. They may be thus sub* 
arranged : — legupncs few, not forniihg a 
head,— *ped uncles many flowered, in a 
head. ^ Some of the species are annual, 
others perennial plants ; many of which 
are propagated by seeds ; others, natives 
of warm climates, are best increased by 
cuttings ; and some admit of being pro* 
pagated either way. 

Love in Idleness, See Violet. 

Lupulin. See Hop. 


MAGNETISM 

Mod-^pple ; for Solanum read tne conducting wire being retained in 
NioiITSHAiDE. ' a vertical positic^n, and brought to the 

Magnesia*, Page 7^0, Col. ^ line cres/ of the jOttlA pole, attracts it to 
Ib from the bottom, for Jbund rend the repels it 3 — to the west of the 
poured* Page 751, CoK 1, line 18 nortL po\t repels it 3— -to the east at- 
from the top, for anti read ant, tracts it. 

^ Magnet ; for ferrun reod/errum* ^ The positive pole being at the bot- 

® MAGNETISM. Some interesting tom, and the negative at the top of the 
dUcov'eries relative to this subject have wire, the wire being brought to the west 


been lately made public, which will 
Mil roost probab'^};, to further deve* 
lop^ineiits of this hitherto obscure sub* 
Professor Oersted, of tlie Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, has made a se- 
ries of experiments on the Jtifluence of 
iite Voltaic pile upon tAe magnetic nee^ 
dU^ He used the powerful voltaic bat- 
tery of ^rofe^sor de la R^ve, consisting 
of $89l^iece8 of plate, six inches jsquare. 
I|<; found that by always, placing the 
conducting wire vertically^ but alter- 
nctely varying two circurn itinces : first, 
the rdative position of the voltaic poUs, 
an^ of the extremity of the wire ; that 
is to say, making those uoles answer, 
the |,Qsitive to the top of the wire, and 
the negative to the bottom, and pla* 
cnig, in each of these positions, the 
vw^^fOroetiines to the east and some- 
tiup^ the west^ of the south extre- 
mity of the needle 3 and second, repeat- 
ing the same experiment upon the nor- 
thm fftremity of the same needle, 
thf;M|f w'm^ were the results : 

The positive voltaic pole being «t 
tbe^tum, and the negative at the bottom, 

fdro 


of the south pole, refieU it 3 — to the 
east attractb it ; — to the west of the 
north pole att^’acts it 5— to the east re* 
pels it. 

Besides these experiments, others on 
magnetism hav? been made by the 
French Savans, Sir Humphry 1)avy, 
and also by Mr. Barlow and Mr, 
Lecount. The last two gentlemen 
have published separate tracts relative 
to this subject, which have excited con- 
siderable attention. 

It is said that bars of iron which have 
remained long in a vertical position, 
acquire a magnetic property, tlie upper 
end being south and the lower end bo* 
iiig north ; but Mr. Lecount says that 
it liequires no time whatever fur iron to 
acquire this property 3 its communica- 
tion is instantaneous. It may indeed 
reqqire time to occasion it to retain this 
property. Nor is the supposed fact of 
its polarity correct, excepting in the 
northern' magnetic hemisphere : in the 
southern it is perfectly contrary | the 
upper end being a north pole, and the 
lower a south. 



MAG* 

Iron of aTl kindi, whither bars^ cir* 
ciet, giins, bolti, troops, Sec., aod whe- 
ther placed horizontal^ vertical, or in 
BUf incUnatiofi or position whatever, is 
acted upon in'the strongest manner, by 
the niagnetic effluvia, and that most 
instantaneously : their action is fliried 
in a moment by the slightest change in 
the direction of the iron. Every piece 
of iron has two poles, which have each 
their respective powers of attraction 
and repulsion ; and these poles, which 
are communicated by the magnetic ef* 
ill! via, are instantaneously altered and 


MOR 

f^r neoeasarj that, before 
proceeds^n a voyage, the variatioMel 
which the compass is liable 
iron ifi the ship should be carefbUy^as* 
certained, by expipiiment, so that liie: 
errors relative t<^ the compass, ftoni' 
the attraction of the troni^siay be cor- 
rected. 

The last vo}*a*^e of Captain ParAy 
^ o Baffin's Bay, hasielso bSeii ^Oduc^ 
live of important results relative tu the 
direction of the needle. The ships/ OS 
I'as supposed, crossed the mi^elic 
meridian In Ion. 100 west, about whith 


reversed, &c., by the slightest change jAace the variation of the compass had 
in the position of the •iron ; so that a ^hanged froiif 124 west to iGb east. 

Magnolia ; line 9, for nipetata read 


bar of iron eight feet long, laid hori- • 
zontally, may, by moving one of its/ 
ends one inch, have it altered from a 
Viorth to a south pole.* The changes 
which are requisite in the position of 
the iron to produce this effect, are%ub- 
ject to the following law : a plan^ or 
circle, held east and west, (magne- 
tic,) and at right angles with the direc- 
tion of the dipping needle, will, in any 
part of the world, divide the north from 
the south magnetic efflivis, each lying 
on that side to which the dTppi^jg nee- 
dle points ; and, by referrtng the posi- 
tion of all iroti bodies to this plane, the 
line of intersection shall divide the iron 
into north and south pot&rity, provided 
it is of uniform thickness. If it be not 
of uniform thickness, the intersection 
must be drawn not through the centre 
of its length, but through its centre 
of gravity. This plane will therefore 
be vertical on the magnetic equator, 
and horizontal when the dip is either 
90® N. or 90" S. j and will be incline(| 
propoitionally to the dip between these 
situations. 

The immense number of pieces of 
iron, both in ships of war and inerchaift- 
men, having each of them polarity, and 
that polarity instantaneously and conti- 
nually shifting, and often reversing 
with the slightest alteration of the ship's 
head, thus presents aii attractive power 
to the compasses, which is cont^ually 
acting on them in a direction which is 
regiAated by their relative positions^ 
jind' thus produces the variation in them 
^*0 often observed. Hence it would ap- 
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nipetala. 

Mammalia for hdluras read hellaat. 
MAN AKIN, or Pipra^ #gen§»6f 
birds, <^ntaining thirty-one spccieil, In^ 
habitants of tljp warm climate^ of Asist, 
Africa, and America 5 the following ^ 
the chief : 

Tbe Rupicola, Rock, or Crested 
manakin, has the crest erect, edged^with 
purple; body saffron colour; female 
and young* birds brm^n, siie of a smdl 
pigeon ; length from ten to twclvi^-*' 
ches 5 eggs two,, while) builds ih the 
clefts of remote rocks j inhabits Sonthf 
America. * ' ' 

The Musica, or Tuneful manakin/"^ 
is black, beneatli orange, front> hntf 
rump yeMow ; crown and nape bl^; 
chin and throatf bill, and legsUlacKj 
four inches long j ifs note is imfycal^,'* 
and forms a caftiplete octave, one tiotl' 
regularly succeeding another ; inhabits 
St, Doming^ • , " * 

Marie \ Page 7S4, Col. l,®lin€^ 
from tht top, foj* from read for. ' * 
Marsh moss / for mrnium read ThniMtti^ 

^ m Master \ line If, after awr/ adiffAe 
master of, * • * * ' 

Matter* See Pus. ’ • 

MECU/::iNE CHEST, 

box of scales and weiglAs should ^ 

be kept in it. • 

Metallurgy ; for act read dti*'' 

Moiree metalltque* SetLtv'¥t&^^ 
]\Joxa;foT lauguindUi r^l^^tSi^j^^ 


tRlS, or t^ep&cephkitttif 
of fishes consisting of one spedel, the 
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Marm% hafiiijr m imell narrow head, atUtdemiOf grows in thr copses and 
kl^ ^xtrenieTj tompresied. without woods of Jamaica ; ^rising atout nine 
pectoral fins; four inches long 3 found f^t from the groupd, arith ahernate^ 
Hi ihi iea near Holyhead* o^te» pointed leaves ; it yields nume* 

j- MOVING PLA^T, or Hedy$arum rous red berrie^ which, when ripe, area 
gyrnnij is a native <pf Bengal. This jet black ; the negroes make a decoo 
Hatraordioa^ plant has a constant and lion rof them and drink it in dyspepsia 
Toluntary motion, consisting in an al- and syphilis. 

leroate meeting and -recedflng of the M U S K - F L O W E R, Musky, 
leaflets, a ftiotton;which seems totallja Sweet Scabious, or Sca^tosaori^ttr- 
unconnected with any external slimu- purea, is a biennial plant, its native soil 
Ills) certainly not dependent on the undetermined, but probably the South 
I(ght of the sun, for they move in th^ of Europe. Its flowers are dark pur- 
dark as well as in the light. Their pie, or chocolate, with white anthers ; 
cpsamon motion will continue for tweA- there are, however, several varieties in 
ty-four hours, in a branch lopped ofh colour ; some purple approaching to 
from the parent stern, if put into water, black, others pate purple j some red. 
The plant grows to four feet in height, pothers variegated. The leaves are pin- 
and produces yellow flowers ; tlie leaves natifid and cut. This plant is valued 
are fernaSe, ovate, lanceolate, obtuse ) for not only th^beauty, but the smell of 
the lateral ones very minute. The root its flowers, lil^hich is very similar to 
If annual or biennial. * niu^. It is most readily propagated 

MUHSOE bush, tr Picramnia bylleed. See Scabious, 

• N. 

‘ NAN NIC 

.NANKIN DYE. Takoof annatto restore the faded colour of nankin cloth. 
alKh. subcarbonat^ of potash, of each See ANNATTot 
equal parts) let them be boiled lu a Nari, S*:e SpiRENARn. 
small quantity of water. The proper- Nasturjinm. See TiioPiEOLUM. 
lion of annatto is to be added or dimi- ^ickar^iorGuilandiaresidGuilandina* 
Dished as the colour is wanted to Be After JNO AH’S ARK, read or ^freo, 

made deeper or lighter. It is used to 
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OAK-APPLE, a whitish spongy Ox eye, a bird. See Creeper. 
aubstauce, found freqije^jitly in this OX-KYE, orRapA//ia/;mi/a, a genus 
«cqpuUy 911 the branches of the oal^ in of plants consisting of twenty species, 
the summer months.* It is, wejhelieve, scattered over the globe, but none na^ 
thftuidtts of an insect^ probably of tives of thih country. The ardoresceiu, 
kd of the genus Cmips^ or Gall-fly. ' and hclianthoides are the species chiefly 
grtm, See oesamum. cultivated in our flower gardens : the 

Page 873, col. 9, line 5 from coral of both these is of beautiful 
top, for 2 ieira read 2 ^u, yellow colour. 


OMy gram, See Sesamum. 

^ P>>g« col. 9, line 5 from 

tne top, for Ze/ira read ^60. 

See fhOQp • • 






whiting, of each four pounds and jA, 
r go(<#, balfj blu^-bl^lb 

it^ of one pound and a ball ) of 
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ochre two p<^nds. All (hete Diu%t be ^Philt^iunL Sea CowrsiTXOKr 
pulveriaed very fine, to which it to be Piles-, Pa^9e79 Col. I> 
added boiling watar fufficient to make proiusim Md precrwriats. * > 

the whole into a stiff paste. Add to it PION V, Pbont, or Pm6Rta,% getoinl 
a sufficient quantity of linseed oil bot- of plants consis^tig of seven fpecil^i 
toms to make it of th# consistence of of which the following are the chief > 
pap. Lay it on with a hard brush. For Tlie Tenui/olioi or Slender^eafe^ 
want of the oil bottoms the oil itse]f%ay piony, is a native of Siberia 
be used ; but it will be more expensive. The Officinalis, or Common pionyi^iw 
Pa/m, the Jamaka, SeeTHRiNciA. too well known to need desmptioov dt 
PAP. We omitted to state the best this there are two prmcipm varidsesi 
mode of making this useful article un» distinguished, it is saidinmrope/Iy, into^ 
der infancy. It should be an invariable male and female piony. Theftowertof 
rule, never to make it with fiour, as the latter are single, and composed < of 
that will always produce more or less or six large, roundish, red 
flatulence. There is a kind of bread in seeds are contained in pods, which^ 
London called rusks, wfiich is very pro* ^urst spontaneously, and when in tbitf^ 
per for this purpose when not too hard / state present a curious and ornamootal 
baked. But in the absence of this,' appearance. The flowers of the fornmr 


[Ifain biscuit which ha% beeu well fer- 
mented and baked, without; butter, will 
also make good pap. If bread be gsed 
for this purpose, it should be bake^ or 
toasted. 

Paregoric Elixir. See Camphok. 

PARROT nSH, %Coryphaena 
psiitacus, a species of the genus Cort- 
PH(ENA, of which nineteen have been 
described. They are inh^kbitants of the 
seas of Europe, Asia, au^ oneoor two 
species of America. The Hippurts is 
from four to five feet long 5 body thick, 
compressed, covered with thin strongly 
fixed scales ; its colour is sea green 
spotted with orange ; tail forked ; back 
blue; belly silvery; it is sometimes 
erroneously called the dolphin ; inhabits 
the Meditefmnean*; it is very swift, 
vigorous, and voracious ; when alive in 
the water it has a fine golden splendour 
which vanishes when dead ; 6esh tolera- 
bly good. The Belifera is silvery ash • 
inhabits the Southern Indian ocean. 
The first-named species is a very beau- 
tiful fish, inhabiting the coasts of Carp- 
lina, but soon loses its colours on death. 

Parvanawood. See Wild Ricinus. 

Parys ; line 6, for suphate read suU 
phuret, * 

Pear-tree, the Alligator, See Bay. 

PECK, see Weights an<k Mea- 
suftES, and BtfsHEi. « * 

^ PJ^CM, or Pole, a measure. Sec 
WeiIhts and Measures, and Acre.* 

r • 


are double and of a deep purplish red. 
The flowers of both sorts appear in 
they are natives of Switzerland. 
single sorts ai^ easily raised by iecdt, 
and the double by parting tnc roots. 
The seeds should be sown in Autumn^ 
soon«fter they are perfectly ripe. The 
roots of the old dpable’^floweredfrianta 
may be taken up in the^ beginaiA^of 
Autumn and divided^ so as to bavejjift* 
one bed or eye, or more, tO eacb'paff^' 
crown, without •which they will n^vcf 
form good plants. A variety lately fn« 
troduced wjth double .fieslMJoloiMd^ 
fiowers. ' n 

The roots of Ibis species were for* 
merlfr in ^the materia medica ; 
commended income spasmodic diseases, 
but modern medicine takes no notice of* 
them. •* • ^ ^ 

Besides preceding speciia,^ 
following species are dlso eultifat^ 8d 
flowers : • • . , 

The Vorallinp ; the Pafadoxa fiicthfii^' 
mata, or DoublE fringed j the 
dbmpacAa ; th^ with 

double, and donbfe sweet-scented*fl^* 
era ; and the Albiflora tatariea. • 

PipeJM ; for Sygnatkus flad'Jlei^' 
nathus, t ^ 

e Pleasure. See Sympathy. ^ • 
POISONS. Although we Imte 
treated copiously of . ik>honk 
gej^nil head Pofsow/ 
vMrious other par|8 o£oar work, 


4 
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Dot willing to lose any opportunity of 
Or^tDipnicating, Intelligence^ relative t& 
thfif^object, iwhich may be of import- 
able, M, Orfila hii8 published a 
rn^cent paper on a New process for the 
discovery of the greater part of Mineral 
Pofsons when tninghd with coloured 
liquids, which deserves our careful at- 
tention. 

There is often great difficulty in the 
discovery of poisonous substances of 
minerah^kind which have been mingled 
with coloured liquids, such as red wine^ 
docoction of coffee, &c. Chlorine dissolve 
931 water possesses the power of deprive 
ing of their colour red wine, decoction 
of coffee, and of tobacco,*^ &c. ; and it^‘ 
decomposes but a small number of the ' 
mineral kind, and consequently it may 
be advantageously employed for such 
purfioses,^ In stating that chlorine de- 
prives red wine, coffee, &c. of their 
colour, it is not meant that they render 
those liquids colourless, but only that 
it d^troys their red or brown colour ; 
indeed, the mixture obtained is rof a 
yellow colour ; this shade does not pre- 
srent the principal tests from acting on 
npoeral poisons as they would do if 
thol^ poisons were merely dissolved in 
water. V 

A mixture was made of a solution of 
white oxide of arsenic in water and red 
wine; a sufficrent quantity of liquid 
and concentrated chlcrtne was poured 
int^^it to cause it to assume a yellow 
colour rcfidiah-yellow precipitate was 
dbrmed, composed of chlorine %nd the 
glutinous matter contained in the wine ; 
this precipitate was suffered to settle, 
and the liquor jsras A white 

i^recipitaffe was produced in the ftiteicd 
liquor by lime-water ; ^ green'hy sul- 
phCo-ammoniated copper ; and a yellow 
Iqr l^'dro-sulphuric acid^ (sulphurated 
hydrogen gas dissolved in water •,) the 
fhresence of white oxide of arsenic was 
demonstfaled. • 

A mixture of (Corrosive sublimate and 

-e was discoloured by concentrated 
Wpdv recently prepared chlorine; it was 
»^lored after tfie preci{»tate of the chlo« 
mmmsid tH vcgeio-«mtnal matter had 
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settled ; the filtered liquor produced a 
yellow precipitate with potash ; a white 
with ammonia; and o. black with the 
h;j^dro8ulphiirets, as if the sublimate 
had been dissolved in water, 

A mixture w^s made of decoction of 
coffee and an aqueous solution of corro- 
sive '^sublimate ; the combination was 
^«^eated with chlorine and the tests above 
mentioned, and precipitates of the same 
colour were obtained. See the Paper of 
M, Orfila at large, in the Medical 
and Physical Journal for March, 1821. 

Pole, a measure. See Acre, and 
Weights and Measures. 

Polemonium. See Valerian, the 
CIrerk, 

POPULATION. We have alluded 
n several parts of our work to Mr. 
Malthus and his anti-social doctrine*^ 
on population, Although most persoits 
at all conversant with these doctrines, 
and *with nature and truth, felt that 
they must ]>e erroneous, yet this feeling 
was not sufficient in itself to warrant 
their rejection. It gives us pleasure to 
be enabled to state, that Mr, Godwin 
has lately published an answer to Mr. 
Malthus, which completely refutes the 
specious sophisms of that gentleman, 
and has, we hope, set the whole question 
of population at rest. 

Potash ; Page 973* Col. 1, line 25 
from the top, for it into read into i/.j 
Protea, See Silver tree. 
PUDDING STONE, or Breccia, 
a genus of earths, consisting of frag- 
ments of stones, generally of a rounded 
form, conglutinated by an earthy or 
metallic cement; it is found only in 
mountains of a more recent formation. 
The cements more commonly observed 
are talcose.t^alcareous, argillaceous, and 
siliceous ; the last by far the most fi;e- 
quent of the whole. Pudding stone is 
found in various parts of the world ; 
some is found in England which receives 
a fine polish, and is very ornamental. 
Green pudding stone is found in Egypt. 

PUPE, or Pupa, in natural history, 
the chry^iis. See Chrysalis, 
Pyrmont water. See Mineral Wa-» 
TSRB. 



quercItron ba'rk, the bark obtained, for a term of year* by Att 

^ » T»l 1 l n -w^ 1* j ^ ^ 


of the Querais nigral or Black oak, a 
native of North America, of whiph 
there are several varieties. This bark 
is used for dyeing^ yellow ; it was brought 
into notice by Dr. Bancroft, who in 
the 25%5ear of his lateMaje»ty*s\eign 


of Parligment, the exclusive priVitbge 
of using and applying it in dyeing. See 
our article Dyeing ; and also Ban- 
croft on the Phil^sophif of permaneAt 
colours* 


R. ... 

RAF FLFSl A , a new genus of plants, • the tul>e hokis about twelve piifttf, and 
natives of Sumatra, has been lately |he weight of the flower about fiftfeen 
noticed 'in consequence of the extraor- pounds. It appears to be allied to 
dinary dimensions of th% flower. It ^Asarece^ A risto lochia* ^ or Birthwort, and 
springs directly from a horizontal root ; Jme Passijlora, or Passion flower, 
the bud is covered whh many round,y RheumaiiAn: Page 1027^ Cob 1» 
intricate, dark brown, floral leaves or/ line 1 6 from the top, for to read of^ 
brarteae, and has very much the appear* Rope, a measure. See WEicilTS and 
^nce of a cabbage, whj^'h it also nearly Measures. « 
equals in size. The ex 4 )anded flower Rope grass. See MELlc-SRASf^ 
measures full three feet in diameter, ‘ 

S. 

• SHIPWRECK 

Sack, a wine: last Une'but one of. Mr. Trenorouse. Although reseni- 


the article, for see read sec. 

Sand food : last line, fior mi read reed* 
Salmon t Page 105.Q, Col, 2# line 26 
from the top, for Eperiarltis read Eper~ 
lanns. • 

Saw-wort : at the conclusion of the 
.article add, see TihsIle, the Com- 
mon, 

Scahious, Line 21, {ov perennial roots, 
read perennial sorts. 

SCAR-f^lSH,,or Elops, a genus of 
one species only, inhabiting Carolina, 
and differing only from the salmon in 
wanting the fleshy bark-fin. 

1 Scutellaria. See Skull-cap. . 

Sea serpent, the great ; fcr Scollophis 
Vad Scollophis, 


bliug Capt. Manbt's apparatus m 
some parficulars,* it appears to be mgr e 
likely to be useful in actual prsf^m*. 
The iqjtial ve|pcity of a half or shell 
recommended by Capt. Manby, is so 
great, as to make it by no means easT, 
under the* most favourable circam^‘ 
stances, to supply the cord attached to 
thq baM with sufficient CKp^iCion; 
whereas, the •flight of a«roclm Atng 
not oidy much 8h>wer than tlftt of a 
cannon hall^*but*not immedilliely ac« 
quiring itsmtmost velocity, the risk of 
breaking Atrord is gjeatly diminished.**** 
F^om experiment? made at WoolwU^^ 
it appears that a rocket of floss, with a 
mackarel line attached to its 


see WarVed SNAKE, whiclT -ranged to tKe dtstance of 160 
should have been included under the and that a pound rocket in simHardr* 
general head serpent. cumstances, ranged 212 yards. EnpAji- % 

Shave-grass. See Horse tail. ments«*a4e by the Society tt/Aiis^ de- 
SHIPWRECK. Since ihe article roonstrated thfit a i^cket 1| inch in 
shipwreck was yvrinted, an account of^ diaVueter will carry * a ?ord copupkic|g 
an apparatus for saving lives in case of across the Serpentine river in Hyde 
shipwreck, has" been published in the Parlj;. .The short^t these rangia^ 
»38tk volume of the Transactions of the exceeds the di^nceof mfpy sMMid 
SdUety of Arts. This invention isjiy from theishojre, especially on a 
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rocky coast, and therefore the probable 
of Mr. Trengrou80*8 apparatus 
may be thus iKjertained. Fo^ further 
pafUculats, the Society’s tolume may 
be consulted. 

SIDEROGRAPHY, an engravinj^ 
on steel or iron, invenlod by Mr. Jacod 
Perkins, lace of Philadelphia, but now 
resident in this country and/or winch 
he has obtaiyed a patent, a partlruiar 
account of which,v.ith engravings and 
many spfecimens oi this noVlEfl art, will 
be found in the first volume of the 
Ltftidon Journal of Arts. 

To obtain an etigravcd plate accords 
ing to the method of the patentee, tiie 
suDject is first to be engrived upon a 
block of steel, prepared by a peculiar 
process, and rendered so extremely soft 
as to capable of beiny cut by the 
same modt of engraving as copper ; 
mlien the engraving on the soft stpel is 
.finished, the block of stee.' is hardened 
without injury to the engraving, and 
jKin^ placed in a rolling engine, a small 
cylinder of soft steel is repeatet-lly 
worketj upon the block until the cylin* 
der has received the ipapressmn of the 
engnped block in r.dievo. Tnis cylin- 
der, aiftei; being hardened, becomes a 
tool, whereby to impresi, as nio'.y steel 
or copper*plates as may be required. 
^,JBy this proQfss writing, and every 
kind of ornamcTntal engraving may be 
first executed on blocks^ and afterwards 
wssoQiat^ together and transferred i|jto 
one cylinder, which cylinder is to be the 
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tool by which ^ny number^ of^steel or 
copper-plates may be impressed. 

We consider this as .>ne of the greatest 
im^ovements in the art of engraving 
that has yet been before the public. 
Amongst other acTvantuges which it offers 
beyond engraving on copper is the great 
durability of the plates. We e seen 
a" f.Iate 9? tliis kind from which twenty- 
five thousand impressions had been taken 
without much, if any, apparent altera- 
tion in the appearance of the impression 
from it. * 

Spirit of Mindererus. See V inegak. 

SURM y LI^E'F, or MulluSt a genus 
of fishes i omprehending six species^ 
llstinguished by having a round, long, 
i;j*d body, coated with large scales easily*' 
o.opplng ofi'. The following arc the 
chief : 

The Barbu' us, or Red surmullet, 
has tlj^e lower jaw with twocirrhi ; body 
wher.deprived of its scales, red ; nothing 
can be more beautiful than the colours 
of this fish when it is dying, and* no- 
thing more rblicibus than its flesli 5 in- 
habits the European, Mediterranean, 
and Pacific seas. 

The Surrn'fletuSf orStriped surmullet, 
has the body striped with four longi- 
tudinal lines; fins yellow ; rays chiefly 
red j head large ; from u span to a foot 
long; flesli equ'd to the last} found iu 
the Eu I opran, Mediterranean, and Ame- 
rican seas. 

Sword fish ^ for Xtphius read Xiphias. 


Tea: Page 12M, line 

ffwm the tip, for 11 8a read 1810. 
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TONQUm, or Ton-;a Bea%, the 
fruiff^f the Dipterix odorahj, a species of 
the ge us Dipterix, if which two have 
beep d^crihed, fcoth batives of South 
Ainerica.^Thc only useful purpose to 

V & W-. 


14 which the tonquiri bean has been ap- 
plied, is to give an agreeable odouirto 
snuff. 

TRAVELLING : for the treatment 
of wounds or fractures from ti’avclling, 
see'^Fa At TURKS and Wounds. 

Tuberose* See Polyanthes. 


r megar. Page 1286, Col, 2, line from the top, for evtlopes rcad-eny<f- 
^7 ftom the top* after equaU add, m lopes, 

tmlut after lAc, add, (pst of the, Wolff $h, Fc” Anarchias read Anar* 

iWasp, r age 1298, 'Col, 1, linc'^'c^ hicas, ^ 


II. SiDHiET^PRiNTER, Northunihfi'laiul-Strff't. Stran«f. 






